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Nov.  25. — ZnTovviov  is  a  name  remarkable  trom  its 
reBemblauce  to  the  Arabic  Zeitun,  which  means  a 
place  of  olive  trees,  and  is  repeatedly  found  in 
countries  where  that  language  is  spoken,  but  as 
none  of  the  names  of  Greece  are  derived  from  the 
Arabic  unless  throutrh  the  Turkish,  as  the  Turks 
have  corrupted  Zeitun  into  ladun,  and  as  Zittowoi' 
is  found  among  the  bishoprics  of  the  province 
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Larissa  in  the  nintli  century,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  came  into  use  with  othe 
still  existing,  which  are  found  in  the  Notitiae  Epis 
copatuum,  and  is  not  to  he  traced  to  an  Oriental 
origin.  There  are  about  3000  Turks  in  the  town, 
and  :2000  Greeks,  who  are  poor,  or  at  least  afraid 
of  not  appearing  so.  The  district  confines  east 
ward  on  that  of  Arrayro,  and  is  bordered  in  the 
other  directions  by  Neopatra,  'Agrafa,  and  Fer- 
sala.  It  contains  near  60  villages,  of  which  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  Greek. 

The  strength  of  the  castle  hill  of  Zitiini,  the 
secure  and  convenient  distance  of  the  place  from 
the  sea,  and  its  abundant  sources  of  water,  point  it 
out  at  once  as  the  position  of  an  important  Hellenic 
city,  which  an  inscription  copied  at  Zituni,  l)y  Paul 
Lucas,  shows  to  have  been  Lamia'.  And  this  is 
amply  confirmed  by  Livy  and  Strabo.  The  latter 
places  Lamia  above  the  plain,  which  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  30  stades 
from  the  Spercheius*.  Livy  describes  it  as  situated 
on  a  height  distant  seven  miles  from  Heracleia,  of 
which  it  commanded  the  prospect',  and  as  lying 
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'  OlSXic  2£/3aoT»/ii;i'  An/iu'uf 
Mi'affiXaicav  Uapafioi-ov,  ijivirit 
21  Styofayrov,  Afitrijc  tytntv 
ical  I'uyoiae  rijc  «<C  avriiv. — 
P.  Lucas,  Voyage  dans  la 
Grece,  &c,  tome  i.  p.  405, 

'  'Awiyii  it  Aafilac  o  Sirtp- 
f^tiot  irtpi  rpidKovra  malivvt, 
viripKttfiiyrii  irtSiov  riyof  rnfl*/- 
VOJTOC  '"■^  ''"'>*'  MnXiacoi'  ledXtroy, 

—Strabo,  p.  433. 


'  Eodem  tempore  quo  Ro- 
man] Heracleam,  Pliilippus  La- 
miam  ex  composite  oppugna- 

bat lutersunt   septom 

Tnillia  passuum  et  quia  Lamia 
quum  posita  est  in  tumulo,  lum 
rcgionum  earn  maximc  despectat 
oppidum,  qua  breve  interval- 
lum  videtur  et  omnia  in  con- 
spectu  sunt,  &c.— Liv.  1.  36, 
C.25. 
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on  the  route  wliicli  led  from  Thermopylae  through 
the  passes  of  Phlhiotis  to  Thaumaci'. 

The  only  remains  I  can  find  of  the  ancient  city 
are  some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  form- 
ing a  part  of  those  of  the  modern  castle  ;  and  some 
small  remains  of  the  town  walls  constructed  of 
masonry  of  the  third  species,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
beyond  the  extreme  modern  houses  to  the  east- 
ward. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  a  brisk 
httle  river  turns  fourteen  mills,  situated  one  above 
the  other,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  same 
method  is  practised  at  Dhomoko,  but  there  with 
only  four  mills. 

The  ancient  importance  of  Lamia  is  shown  by 
its  silver  coins,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  its  name 
in  ancient  history,  on  some  important  occasions, 
particularly  in  the  year  B.C.  323,  when  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  death  of  Alexander,  were  excited 
by  the  "  sibi  mortifera  facundia"  of  Demosthenes 
to  renew  their  struggle  with  Macedonia.  Anti- 
pater  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  retired  into 
Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
but  their  commander  Leosthenea,  having  been 
slain,  and  Antipater  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Asia  under  Craterus,  the  Macedonians 
were  again  enabled  to  meet  the  cnem}'  in  the  field, 
and  terminated  the  war  by  a  victory  near  Crannon*. 
In  the  year  B.  C.  191,  Lamia  was  besieged  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius ;    Livy,  in  relating  this 

'  Liv.  1.  32,  c.  4.    V.  supra,  Polyb.   1.   9,   c.  29.     Pausan. 

»ol.  i.  p.  458.  1.  10,  c.  3.     Plutarch,  in  De- 

*  DJodor.  1.  18,  c.  9,  et  seq.  mosth. 
Arrian.     ap.    Phot.     cod.    92. 
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transaction,  takes  notice  of  the  rocky  soil  of  Lamia, 
which  prevented  the  Macedonians  from  making 
80  rapid  a  progress  in  this  siege  as  their  comrades, 
who  were  similarly  employed  at  Heracleia  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plain^  In  the  following  3'ear 
Lamia  was  taken  bv  the  Romans  under  Manius 
Aciliiis  Glabrio*. 

The  castle  of  Zituni  commands  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  prospect;  and  being  itself  a  remark- 
able point,  is  an  excellent  geographical  station. 
There  is  no  other  of  equal  altitude  which  compre- 
hends so  complete  a  view  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  head  of  the  Muliac  Gulf,  or  at  least  that 
affords  so  much  assistance  iu  understanding  the 
history  of  the  celebrated  events  which  have  oc- 
curred on  this  scene.  Having  the  advantage  to- 
day of  a  most  diaphanous  atmosphere,  I  easily  re- 
cognize the  places  with  which  I  was  familiar  in 
1802. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  prospect  is  the 
vast  CEta-nn  range  of  mountains  extending  from 
CaUidromns  above  Tltermojnjlw,  as  far  westward  as 
the  summit  near  Karpenisi  named  Velukhi,  not  far 
to  the  left  of  which  is  seen  Patratziki  or  Neopatra, 
below  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  range ; 
to  the  left  of  that  town  rise  the  stupendous  preci- 
pices called  Katavothra,  which  fall  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  to  the  plain  of  Zituni.  In  the 
opposite  quarter,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  gulf, 
is  seen  Stylidha^,  the  port  of  Zituni ;  and  in  a  line 


'  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  25. 
-  Id.  I.  37,  c.  5. 


'S.TvXifn. 
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with  it  tlie  most  westerly  inlet  uf  the  sea,  which 
here  advances  to  within  three  miles  of  the  town. 
Near  the  shore,  on  this  side  of  Stylidha,  appears 
the  village  Aghia  Manna  ;  and  beyond  Stylidha 
the  slope  of  Mount  Othn/s,  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  Euboic  Straits,  The  promontory  of  Lithtidha 
in  JEuhcea  forms  a  lofty  peninsula  in  the  center  of 
the  gulf,  to  the  right  of  which  the  view  compre- 
hends a  long  reach  in  the  Euboic  channel ;  and  at 
its  entrance  the  islands  anciently  called  Licliades,  to 
the  right  of  which  is  Mount  Cnanis,  with  the  village 
of  Mola  at  its  foot.  From  hence,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  pass  of  Tkermopylx,  a  narrow  plain  abound- 
ing with  wood  extends  along  the  shore,  behind 
which  are  the  hills  below  Pundonitza,  which  con- 
nect the  mountains  Cnemis  and  ('ailidromus,  and 
at  their  foot  a  remarkable  rock,  upon  which  I  ob- 
served, on  my  former  visit  to  this  country,  some 
remains  of  ancient  monuments.  It  is  nearlv  in  a 
line  with  the  castle  of  Pundonitza,  seven  degrees 
to  the  left  of  which  appears  the  peak  of  Khlomo 
above  Tiilanda.  Considerably  to*  the  right  of  Pun- 
donitza begins  the  precipitous  termination  of  Mount 
Callidromtis  above  the  salt  springs,  which  gave 
name  to  IViemiopi/ler^ '. 

This  alone  is  the  proper  pass,  for  to  the  east- 
ward of  it  the  hills,  though  now  difficult  to  pene- 
trate on  account  of  the  woods,  form  a  very  regular 
slope  from  tlie  summit  of  CaUldrmnus  to  the  para- 
lian  plain,  about  Mola;  the  above-mentioned  rock 


See  tlie  plans  of  the  Pass,      Thermopylae,  at  the  end  of  thic 
of    the    country    aruund      volume. 
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with  the  ancieut  remains,  being  at  the  foot  of  a 
part  of  this  elope,  is  not  very  near  the  pass,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  site  of  any  of  the  places  in 
the  pass  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  it  may  indicate 
perhaps  the  position  of  Nicaea'.  Thereabout  it 
must  have  been  that  Hydarnes  descended  to  the 
rear  of  Leonidas.  The  ea&tern  extremity  of  the 
pass  was  a  little  to  the  left  or  east  of  the  derveni, 
or  guard-house,  from  whence  to  the  upper  or 
western  salt-springs,  precipices  overhang  the  pass, 
gradually  increasing  in  height  from  the  former 
position  to  the  latter,  immediately  over  which 
they  are  highest.  Above  these  precipices  there 
is  still  an  elevated  country  of  varied  surface,  gra- 
dually rising  to  the  foot  of  the  snowy  and  fir-clad 
summit  of  the  mountain  ;  and  in  this  place,  just 
under  the  highest  peak,  stands  the  village  of 
Dlinikuspiliti-. 

Below  the  district  of  Dhrakospilia,  to  the  west- 
ward, extends  a  regular  and  cultivated  declivity, 
which  belongs  to  another  village  named  Dha- 
masta  *,  and  reaches  to  the  Asopus,  and  Tficnno- 
pyUB,  terminating  at  the  latter  in  a  long  stony 
slope  corresponding  to  the  plain  of  Anthele  of 
Herodotus,  which  lies  between  the  upper  salt 
source  of  2^hcniiopi/l(e  proper,  and  another  pass 
to  the  westward  where  the  road  is  confined  be- 
tween cliffs  and  a  marsh,  and  where  are  also  some 
sources  of  hot  salt  water.  But  this  latter  pass, 
lying  between  the  plain  of  Anthele  and  the  Aso- 


'  Polyb.  1.  10,  V.   12;  I.  17. 
c.  1.7.     SUabo,  p.  42N. 
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pian  plain,  may  be  turned  through  the  slope  of 
Obamasta.  So  that  supposing  the  sea  and  marshes 
to  have  occupied  all  that  which  now  forms  a  plain 
in  front  of  TkerviopyUe,  the  real  pass  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  space  between  the  derveni  and  the 
old  or  upper  sources,  or  in  other  words  to  the 
space  eastward  of  the  plain  of  Anthele,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  tlie  course  of  the  eastern  salt 
springs  aud  their  deposit.  Dhamasta  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  some  cultivated  declivities  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice  under  the  upper  heights  of  the 
mountain,  and  around  it  there  is  a  considerable 
tract  of  vineyards.  The  cultivated  slope  imme- 
diately below  the  village  is  separated  by  some 
shrubby  steeps  from  the  Asopian  or  Trackitiian 
plain.  To  the  right  of  Dhamasta  is  seen  a  little 
table  land  on  the  mountain,  upon  which,  among 
the  woods,  stands  a  monastery  of  the  Panaghia, 
and  near  it  to  the  right,  is  an  acclivity  reaching  to 
the  crest  of  the  Zygos,  or  connecting  ridge,  which 
unites  Mount  Callidromus  with  the  great  Gutxean 
summits,  and  over  which  passes  the  modem  road 
from  Zituni  to  Salona.  This  Zygos  is  cultivated 
in  patches  (piite  to  the  top.  The  summit  of  Par- 
pnipw  makes  its  appearance  above  a  shrubby 
heiglit ;  one  of  the  lowest  of  those  bordering  the 
plain,  and  which  to  the  westward  is  bounded  by 
the  precipitous  ravine  of  the  Asopus,  which  river 
here  traverses  the  mountain  nearly  in  the  same 
oblique  direction  in  which  it  crosses  the  plain. 
To  the  right  of  the  Asopm  for  two  miles  are  seen 
the  great  precipices  from  which  the  city  Trachis 
derived   it«  name,   and   which   about  the  middle 
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advance  considerably  into  the  plain.  Above  ihem 
are  seen  some  small  villages,  situated  on  cultivated 
slopes,  extending  as  far  as  the  great  summit  which 
is  called  Patriotiko,  or  Patratzikiotiko,  from  its 
being  immediately  above  Neopatra,  or  Patratzik. 
This  summit  is  covered  with  firs  and  other 
trees.  Between  the  cliffs  of  Trachis  or  Hera- 
deio,  to  the  westward,  and  the  still  higher 
precipices  called  Katavothra,  where  the  valley  is 
narrowest,  a  cultivated  declivity  ^•(ivances  into 
the  Trachinian  plain.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain  are  the  villages  Vardhates,  Alpospata,  and 
Franzi.  A  remarkable  chasm  separates  the  south 
easternmost  summit  of  the  Patriotiko  from  the 
Katavothra,  and  terminates  to  the  left  of  the 
heights  of  Franzi  iu  a  ravine  which  descends  into 
the  plain  near  Alpospata,  half  way  between  the 
end  of  the  Trachinian  Rocks  and  the  point  of 
Franzi.  Here  and  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Asopus,  the  laud  of  Trachis  is  highest,  and  from 
these  two  points  it  subsides  gradually  to  the  Sper- 
cheiua.  This  river  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Elladha  '  ;  Mount  Callidromuji  is  called  Saromata, 
— the  Asopiis,  Karvunariu. 

A  pezodhromo  well  actiuainted  with  all  this 
country,  informs  me  tlujt  there  is  a  road  of  not 
above  two  hours  along  the  upper  region  of  tiie 
mountain  from  Dhrakospilia  to  Pundonitza,  which 
he  has  often  traversed.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  the 
safiie  route  that  Hydames  crossed  the  mountain, 
and  the  pezo  may  possibly  be  a  descendant  of  his 
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guide ;  for  neither  the  barbarians  of  the  east  nor 
of  the  north  seem  to  have  colonized  much  in  Me- 
&,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  names  of  places,  which 
are  chiefly  of  Greek  derivation. 

Livj'  thus  describes  tlm  (Eta?an  barrier  ' :  "  These 
mountains  which  divide  Greece  in  the  middle,  as 
Italy  is  divided  by  the  ridge  of  the  Apennine, 
extend  in  a  continued  line  from  Lencas  and  the 
western  sea  to  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece ; 
ihey  are  so  uneven  and  rocky,  that  not  only 
armies,  but  even  ordinary  pedestrians  find  a  difli- 
culty  in  crossing  them  by  the  few  paths  which 
ihey  atford.  At  the  eastern  extremity  they  are 
named  Q^ta,  and  their  highest  summit  Callidro- 
mon,  at  the  foot  of  which,  towards  the  Maliac 
Gulf,  there  is  a  pass  only  sixty  paces  in  breadth. 
This  is  the  only  military  road  which  aflbrds  the 
means  of  transit  to  an  army,  when  it  meets  with 
no  impediment  from  an  opponent.  Hence  the 
place  is  denominated  Pylae,  and  sometimes  Ther- 
mopyla?,  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  some 
hot  waters,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  pass 
itself." 

Strabo  agrees  with  Livy  in  considering  the 
proper  (Eta  to  have  been  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  ridge  which  stretches  across  the  continent 
from  the  Aiubracic  Gulf,  as  well  as  in  describing 
the  summit  nearest  to  Thermopylae  as  the  highest 
point  of  CEta* ;  in  which  latter  opinion,  however, 
they  were  both  mistaken,  Mount  Patriotiko  being 

'   Liv.  1.  3H,  c.  15.  ntrof  re  Kind  rrit  0:p/<H)ri'\ai. 
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considerably  higher.  Strabo  further  remarks,  that 
(Eta  was  200  stades  in  length,  that  it  terminated  to- 
warils  the  sea  in  precipices  which  left  only  a  narrow- 
passage  for  the  road  from  Thessaly  into  Locris,  and 
that  the  pass  was  called  Pylse,  or  Stena,  or  Thermo- 
pylae, which  last  appellation  was  derived  from  some 
hot  waters^  sacred  to  Hercules.  He  adds  that  the 
mouTitainwliich  rises  above  the  pass  bore  the  name  of 
Callidronium,  though  some  gave  this  denomination 
to  the  whole  range,  extending  through  iEtolia  and 
Acarnania  to  the  Ambracic  Gulf ;  and  that  near 
Thermopylae,  within  the  Straits,  were  several  for- 
tresses, namely,  Nicffia  on  the  sea  shore  of  Locris, 
— higher  up  Tcichius,  and  Heracleia,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Lacedsemonians  in  a  position  six 
stades  distant  from  the  ancient  Trachis,  and  Rho- 
duntia,  in  a  strong  situation.  The  geographer 
then  subjoins  some  remarks  borrowed  from  Hero- 
dotus, who,  as  his  object  was  that  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  Xerxes  and  his  host  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Greece,  confined  himself  to  a  description 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  belt  of  country 
which  is  rcffrred  to  by  Livy  and  Strabo.  After 
having  described  the  march  of  the  Persian  army 
througli  Thessaly  and  the  Achaian  Plithiotis, 
Herodotus  states  that  Xerxes  then  entered  Melis, 
near  a  gulf  where  tlie  sea  ebbs  and  Hows.  *'  Here," 
he  continues,  "is  a  plain,  large  in  one  part,  and 
in  another  very  narrow.  High  and  inaccessible 
mountains,  called  the  Trachiniau  rocks,  surround 
the  land  of  Mclis.  The  first  city  in  the  gulf, 
proceeding  from  Acliaia,  is  Anticyra,  near  which 
tJie  river  Spercheius,  flowing  from  the  lEnianes, 
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falls  into  the  sea.  About  20  stades  from  it  is 
anotlier  river,  named  Dyras,  which  is  re]}orted  to 
have  first  made  its  appearance  to  relieve  Hercules 
when  he  was  burning;.  Twenty  stades  farther  is 
a  third  river  called  Melas,  five  stades  distant  from 
which  is  the  city  Trachis.  Between  the  moun- 
tains where  Trachis  stands  and  the  sea,  the  plain 
is  widest ;  its  whole  surface  contains  22,000  ple- 
thra.  In  the  mountain  which  encircles  the  Tra- 
chinian  land,  there  is  an  opening'  to  the  south- 
ward of  Trachis,  from  which  the  river  Asopus 
iBBues,  and  then  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. To  the  south  of  the  Asopus  is  a  small 
river,  named  E^hocnix,  from  whence  to  Thermo- 
pylae the  distance  is  15  stades*." 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  the  topogra- 
phical sketches  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  carry  with  it  the  conviction,  that  the 
names  mentioned  by  Herodotus  are  there  correctly 
placed,  notwithstanding  the  surprising  change 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  soil  brought  down  from  the 
upper  country  by  the  rivers,  especially  tlie  Sper- 
cheius.  The  Asopus  is  recognized  by  its  Siaa^aS, 
or  rocky  gorge,  through  which  it  issues  into  the 
plain  :  between  it  and  the  Spercheius  are  found 
the  two  streams  corresponding  to  the  Melas  and 
Dyras,  which  now,  instead  of  falling  separately 
into  the  sea,  unite,  and  then  discharge  their 
waters,  as  does  the  Asopus  itself,  into  the  Sper- 
cheius.    The  latter,  instead  of  meeting  the  coast 

'   Herudot.  1.  7,  c.  198. 
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nearly  opposite  to  iMmia,  as  it  appears  to  have 
done  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  not  only  re- 
ceives the  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopus,  as  tributary 
streams,  but  continues  its  course  on  a  line  parallel 
to  the  pass  of  Thcrmopylx ',  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  hot  sources.  It  then  forms  a  delta 
in  that  new  plain  which  has  been  created  beyond 
the  pass,  and  which  has  thus  caused  the  head  of 
the  gulf  to  be  removed  three  or  four  miles  from  its 
ancient  position.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  the 
lower  plain,  although  intereected  with  marshes  at 
all  seasons,  and  scarcely  passable  in  the  winter, 
affords  in  summer  a  road  through  it  from  Zitiiui 
to  Mola,  which  leaves  Tlicnnopiflre  two  or  three 
miles  on  the  right,  and  renders  it  of  little  or  no 
importance  as  a  pass  in  that  season.  This  I  had 
particularly  occasion  to  remark  on  my  former  visit 
to  ThennopylcB  and  Zituni,  whicli  was  in  the  montli 
of  July. 

The  inclination  of  the  new  course  of  the  Sper- 
cheius,  in  the  direction  of  Thermopylae,  and  to- 
wards the  south-western  corner  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf  seems  connected  with  the  form  of  the  high 
land  on  either  side  of  the  plain.  As  the  CEtaeau 
chain  rises  much  more  abruptly  than  the  ridge  on 
Miiicli  Lamia  stood,  it  is  probable  that  when  the 
gulf  extended  as  far  westward  as  the  meridian  of 
Lamia,  the  deepest  water  was  towards  the  southern 
shore,  whence  the  new  plain  formed  itself  more 
speedily  on   the    northern  than  on   the  southern 


'  Thp  plaii  being  intended 
only  to  describe  the  pass  ol' 
Thermopylae,  the  windinj^s  of 
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side,  and  the  new  stream  had  therefore  a  tendency 
towards  Thermopylae.  So  copious,  however,  is 
the  deposit  from  tlie  salt  springs,  and  so  rapid  the 
formation  of  new  soil  below  them,  that  this  cause 
has  been  sufficient,  together  with  the  alluvion  of 
Mount  Callidromus,  aided  perhaps  by  the  Asopus, 
to  prevent  the  Spercheius  from  approaching;  nearer 
than  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
increase  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  still 
rapidly  continuing ;  for  I  remember  to  have  ob- 
served, on  my  former  journey,  some  of  those 
basins  for  making:  salt  which  are  common  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  so  far  removed  from  the  shore 
that  they  had  been  abandoned,  and  new  salt-pans 
had  been  constructed  nearer  the  sea. 

Nov.  2(>. — This  day,  at  12.45,  leaving  Zituni 
for  Neopatra,  we  traverse  the  plain  to  a  bridge  near 
Franzi,  crossing  some  rice-grounds,  which,  though 
they  have  not  been  cultivated  for  some  years,  im- 
pede us  by  the  little  mounds  of  earth  which  serve 
to  divide  the  ground  into  small  squares  for  irriga- 
tion :  we  afterwards  follow  the  bed  of  a  canal 
(avXaKt)  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  at  1.23 
cross  the  Sp(TchciHs.  The  bridge  consists  of  planks 
strewn  with  earth  and  resting  upon  trunks  of  trees 
supported  by  the  piers  of  a  stone  bridge,  which 
was  carried  away  by  an  inundation.  From  hence 
we  resume  a  winding  course  among  corn-fields, 
and  at  1.55,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Franzi,  join  the  route  from  Sulona  to  Neo- 
patra. Here  is  a  mill  turned  by  a  very  consider- 
able stream  of  water,  which  descends  to  the  Elladha. 
Mount  Cnllidrmnus  is  well  seen  from  hence  in  pro- 
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file,  giving  a  perfect  idea  of  the  track  pursued  by 
the  Persians  after  they  had  attained  the  part  of  the 
mountain  near  Dhrakospilia ;  for  this  practicable 
ground,  which  comparatively  may  be  called  a 
plain,  occupies  the  entire  face  of  the  mountain  be- 
tween the  summit  and  the  precipices,  overhanging 
ThermopyhB,  and  beyond  this  elevated  region  there 
seems  no  longer  any  great  difficulty  in  descending 
to  the  positions  of  Nicrta  and  Alpeni.  We  now 
follow  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  precipices  named 
Katavothra,  and  at  2.17  leave  the  small  village  of 
Kostalexi,  a  little  above  iis  on  the  left.  At  2.35 
pass  along  the  edge  of  another  named  Komo- 
ladhes,  below  which  there  is  a  small  wood  of 
plane-trees.  Here  the  Turk,  proprietor  of  the 
village,  advances  from  his  pyrgo,  and  invites  us 
to  lodg:e  with  him.  The  river  is  at  a  small  dis- 
tance  on  the  right,  but  leaves  a  broad  plain  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  the  valley  is  narrowest  opposite  to 
Franzi.  Our  road  now  continues,  as  far  as  Neo- 
patra,  along  a  stony  slope  formed  by  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  gorges  of  Mount  Katavothra, 
which  rises  like  an  immense  wall,  shading  the 
road  from  the  afternoon  sun  for  several  hours,  like 
the  similar  precipices  at  Mistra.  But  the  Kata- 
vothra are  much  higher  than  the  abrupt  termina- 
tions of  Mount  Taygetum  in  the  Spartan  valley. 
We  arrive  in  the  town  at  4. 

Neopatra,  by  the  Turks  called  Badrajik,  stands 
partly  at  the  head  of  a  long  stony  slope,  similar  to 
that  below  Mount  Katavothra,  and  partly  upon  a 
ridge  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  slope,  termi- 
nating above  in  a  steep  detached  summit  of  a 
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peaked  form.  On  tins  height  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  castle  of  Lower  Greek  construction,  or  per- 
haps a  work  of  the  Franks  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Neopatra  was  conquered  from  the 
Greek  despot  of  Western  Greece  by  the  Catalans, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Athens  imder 
the  Spanish  sovereig^is  of  Sicily  until  Thessaly 
was  overrun  by  the  Turks.  The  ridg;e  is  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  a  ravine,  in  which  flows 
a  torrent,  {ptifia)  ;  that  on  the  west  has  a  wide 
gravelly  bed  ;  the  eastern  is  shaded  by  plane  trees, 
and  waters  numerous  gardens  around  a  suburb 
which  stands  below  the  ridge  on  that  side.  These 
8treani.<^  do  not  fail  in  summer,  but  after  turning 
many  mills,  irrigate  plantations  of  tobacco  in  the 
plain.  The  Sperehcius,  or  Elladha,  is  diverted 
from  the  general  course  in  which  it  descends  to 
the  sea  from  the  westward  by  the  long  projection 
of  the  hill  of  Neopatra,  which  forms  a  diminishing 
ridge  almost  as  far  as  the  river's  bank. 

The  town  is  inhabited  by  about  500  Turkish  and 
150  Greek  families.  Their  proportion  accounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  Turco-Greek  name,  FlarpaT- 
litKt,  in  preference  to  that  of  Neopatra.  The  latter 
however  is  well  known  to  be  the  right  appellation, 
and  the  bishop  is  styled  tmv  NhLv  Flarpwi".  Almost 
all  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Albanian  Bey, 
placed  here  by  Al^'  Pasha.  The  district  contains 
between  30  and  40  villages,  all  Greek  ;  not  long 
ago  there  were  70,  so  great  have  been  the  emigra- 
tions of  late  from  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
major  part  of  these  villages  are  in  the  subjacent 
plain.     The  town  contains  one  church  besides  the 
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metropolitan,  and  a  third  unfinished,  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  been  permitted  by  AlV  Pasha 
to  rebuild.  The  streams  and  gardens  of  the  town, 
and  its  lofty  position  are  verj-  agreeable,  but  the 
air  is  said  to  be  uawholesome  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  which  the  natives  ascril)e  to  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  tobacco  plant,  though  undoubtedly 
the  rice-grounds,  as  at  Zituni,  equally  contribute, 
and  probably  the  overhanging  mountains,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  a  good  Imbat  iu  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
which  is  too  narrow  and  too  much  excluded  from 
the  open  sea  by  surrounding  mountains  to  receive 
in  perfection  that  great  corrector  of  the  air  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Greece. 

There  is  no  direct  road  over  the  mountains  from 
Neopatra  to  Salona  :  the  usual  route  falls  into 
that  from  Zituni  to  Salona  at  the  ascent  of  the 
CEtcean  pass.  Tliat  from  Neopatra  into  Thessaly 
passes  the  EUidha  nearly  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Ghenokladiia ',  and  crosses  the  opposite  hill  at  the 
derveni  of  Karya,  so  called  from  a  small  village 
of  that  name  to  the  left  of  the  road  :  it  then  de- 
scends upon  Taukli,  near  which  it  joins  the  road 
from  Zituni  to  Dhomoko.  The  hills  which  bound 
the  valley  of  Neopatra  to  the  north  are  included  in 
its  district,  but  immediately  beyond  them  begins 
that  of 'Agrafa.  Not  far  above  Neopatra  the  plain 
widens  to  the  breadth  of  five  miles,  and  here  the 
Elladha  is  joined  by  the  Vistritza,  a  large  branch 
which  descends  with  great  rapidity  through  a 
gorge  dividing  the  Patriotiko  from  a  peaked 
mountain  lying  between  the  former  and   Mount 

'  riforXa^a. 
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VelukhJ.  The  Vistrltza  crosses  the  plain  oblicjuely 
in  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  and  joins  the  Elladhsi  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Neopatra,  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles.  Its  waters,  like  those  of  the 
Elladha,  serve  to  irrigate  some  rice-fields  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  valley. 

Abont  ten  miles  above  Neopatra,  the  valley  of 
the  Sperchehis  is  reduced  to  narrow  limits  by  tlie 
approximation  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills.  Karpe- 
nlsi  is  reckoned  nine  liours  from  hence,  its  position 
lying  to  the  left  of  the  summit  of  Velukhi,  near  the 
sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Aspropotamo  which  joins 
the  main  stream  near  the  monastery  of  Teturna. 
The  sources  of  the  Elhidha  are  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  same  mountain,  which  seems 
clearly  therefore  to  be  the  ancient  Tymphrestus ; 
for  Strabo  states  that  the  Spercheius  had  its  origin 
in  Tymphrestus,  and  that  Mount  Othrys  extended 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  Tymphrestus  and  Dolopia'. 
The  two  most  distant  tributaries  of  this  river  flow 
from  Neokhorio  of  Kostriava  in  'Agrafa,  and  from 
Mavrilo  in  the  district  of  Neopatra.  These  streams 
are  joined  by  other  branches  from  the  simimit,  in- 
termediate between  (Kla  and  Ttpnphrcstus,  but  by 
none  of  any  magnitude  from  the  Otkryan  range  of 
mountains.   The  Vistritza,  which  is  almost  as  large 


'  .  .  .  .  r^c  'Oflpt/oc,  opoi/c 
fpof  apicrof  Ktiftivov  r^  4>0tb>- 
Ttit,  ofiopov  Si  ry  Tv/i^pijtrr^ 
rfi  opii  Kai  ro7c  AoXoi^cv,  cii-ci- 
0(y  ^i  irapartooJTOc  fi'c  rd 
TXtfvioy  rov  MaXtaKoi/  K6Kieov  , 
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as  the  Ellddha  itself,  originates  in  a  ridge  which 
stretches  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  uniting  Ve- 
lukhi  with  Vardhusi,  and  which,  from  its  forests 
of  beach,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Oxies. 

There  are  many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of 
stone,  and  foundations  of  ancient  walls,  on  the 
heights  of  Neopatra,  as  well  as  in  the  buildings  of 
the  town,  particularly  about  the  mosques  and  foun- 
tains :  several  of  these  remains  are  of  white  mar- 
ble, of  a  species  different  from  the  Attic,  and  which 
was  probably  quarried  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
I  observed  some  shafts  of  columns  of  this  material, 
but  could  not  find  a  capital.  In  the  metropolitan 
church,  which  is  a  wretched  old  building  with  a  fall- 
ing roof,  there  is  a  handsome  shaft  of  white  marble, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  an  inscription  in  small 
characters  of  the  best  times  :  of  which  I  was  unable 
to  decipher  any  more  than  the  three  last  words — 
OTTO  'Yvaraiuiv  vavrtav.  Another  stone,  inscribed  in 
a  similar  character,  is  sufficiently  legible  to  show 
that  it  recorded  erants  of  oroxenia  to  foreigu 
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only  that  Neopatra  is  the  site  of  Hypata,  but  that 
Hypata-  was  in  the  country  of  the  ^Enianes,  and 
probably  their  chief  town :  the  grant  in  one  case 
was  perhaps  confined  to  Hypata,  and  in  the  other 
extended  to  the  whole  district.  The  latter  inscrip- 
tion is  on  a  broken  block  of  white  marble,  lying 
under  a  plane-tree  near  a  fountain  in  the  Jewish 
burying-g^ound,  and  not  far  above  the  western 
torrent ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  an  ancient 
sepulchre  was  lately  excavated.  It  produced  no- 
Aing  but  bones ;  but  it  serves  to  confirm  the  very 
natural  supposition  that  the  city  was  bounded  by 
the  two  torrents.  If  Hypata  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  i^uianes,  we  have  an  obvious  reason  for  the 
non-existence  of  any  coins  of  Hypata  ;  the  money 
coined  here  having  probably  all  had  the  inscrip- 
tion Aiviavhiv. 

The  length  of  200  stades  which  Strabo  assigns 
ll^'  tlie  proper  CEta,  seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  Mount  Patriotiko,  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  the  proper  summit 
of  CEta  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  name 
Hypata  may  have  been  originally  Hypoeta,  as 
having  been  situated  immediately  under  dta. 
But  there  was  also  a  city  CEta,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Amphissus,  son  of  Apollo  and  Dryope\ 
where  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  beautiful  coins 
with  the  legend  Onaititv  were  struck.  As  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  distinguish  the  (Etiei  from  the  Tra- 
chinii,  and  as  Stephanus  describes  CEta  to  have  been 
a  city  of  the  Melienses,  we  have  good  reason  for 
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believing  that  it  stood  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Patri- 
otiko,  towards  the  Trackiniaji  plain.  It  was  the 
same  place,  perhaps,  as  the  Itpov  airrv,  to  which, 
according  to  Callimachus,  the  Hyperborean  offer- 
ings were  sent  from  Dodona  in  tlieir  way  to  De- 
lus',  and  which  gave  name  apparently  to  the  Hie- 
renses,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  the  Malienses*. 
(E,taL  may  have  been  called  the  sacred  city,  from 
the  worship  of  Hercules,  and  because  near  it,  on 
the  mountain,  was  Pyra,  where  Hercules  was  said 
to  have  died  on  the  burning  pile, — a  place  of  such 
sacred  celebrity,  that  the  Roman  Consul,  Acilius, 
ascended  thither  from  Heracleia  to  offer  sacrifice, 
continuing  his  route  from  thence  across  (Eta  and 
Corax  to  Naupactus^. 

The  two  other  tribes  of  the  Malienses  were  the 
Paralii  and  Trachinii,  the  former  of  whom  evi- 
dently occupied  the  maritime  towns  of  Anticyra, 
Phalara,  and  Echinus,  the  latter  the  opposite 
mountains,  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  plain 
round  Heracleia.  As  to  Lamia,  although  once 
a  city  of  the  Paralii,  it  would  seem  afterwards 
to  have  been  altogether  separated  from  Melis; 
for  we  find  coins  both  of  the  MaAitwv  and 
Aafiiiti)v.  Echinus  ^  preserves  its  name,  slightly 
corrupted  into  Akhino,  Phalara  was  probably  the 
modern  Stylidha,  and  Anticyra,  which  stood  at 
the   mouth   of   the  Spercheius  *,    should    now  be 

'   ^tvTt^v  tipitv  &rrr\)  Ka't  ovpia  MiyXi^c  fiitn. 

Hymn,  in  Delum.  v.  287. 

»  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  92.  '  Herodot.    I.    7,    c.    198. 

'  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  30.  Straho.  p.  428. 

*  Scymn.  Ch.  v.  602. 
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sought  for  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  below 
Zituni.  There  were  some  other  towns  of  the 
Malienses,  the  names  of  which  ouly  are  preserved, 
without  any  indication  of  exact  locality,  such  as 
Colaceia ',  iEgoncia^  and  Irus,  or  Ira'. 

With  these  particulars  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Malienses  and  ^Enianes,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
adjusting  tlie  local  distribution  of  the  other  small 
districts,  which  were  surrounded  by  Doris,  Locris, 
Thessaly,  and  jEtolia.  Their  exact  boundaries 
cannot  easily  be  defined,  but  their  relative  situa- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  that  of  their  cities. 
Included  between  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Thessalian  plains  and  Melis  were  the  Phthi- 
otae,  whose  towns  have  not  been  named  by  Homer. 
Their  capital  at  that  time  was  probably  Pharsalusj 
in  latter  ages,  when  Phthiotis  extended  to  the 
Pagasaean  Gulf,  and  maritime  commerce  was  in  its 
meridian,  Tlicbw  Phthiotica3  rivalled  Phai-salus. 

Westward  of  the  Pharsalia  was  Dolopia,  a 
mountainous  country,  whicli,  falling  to  the  great 
Thessalian  plain,  extended  westward  to  Atha- 
mania,  and  bordered  southward  on  iEtolia  and 
the  ^nianes.  It  corresponded  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  part  of  the  modern  'Agrafa ;  its  prin- 
cipal town  is  not  specified  in  ancient  history. 
The  situation  of  Dryopis  is  exactly  indicated  by  a 
passage  of  Strabo  already  referred  to,  which  shows 
it  to  have  been  adjacent  to  Mount  Tymphrestus, 


'  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  I.      in  Aiyoiyiia. 
6,  c.  16.  *  Schol,  in    Lycoplir.    ibid. 

*  Lycophr.  V.  903.  Stephan.      Stephan.  in'Ipa,  "[poc 
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now  Velukhi ;  wheuce,  on  comparing  this  fact 
with  other  geographical  data  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  general  inference  may  be  drawn, 
that  theUryopes  occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Spercheius,  and  the  ^Enianes  the  lower,  as  far  as 
the  entrance  into  the  plains  of  Melts,  near  the 
modem  I'ranzi.  The  iEnianes  derived  their  name 
perhaps  from  Anias,  which,  as  it  often  occurs 
simply,  or  in  composition  as  a  river's  name,  both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
generic  word  for  river  in  the  Pelasgic  tongue.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe,  from  a  story  related  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  branch  of  the  Elladha, 
called  Vistritza,  was  anciently  named  Inachus. 
He  states,  that  in  the  last  migration  of  the  ^ni- 
anes,  they  removed  from  Crissa  to  the  country  on 
a  river  Inachus,  which  was  partly  occupied  by 
Inachii  and  Acliaii,  and  that  the  TEnianes  ac- 
quired this  portion  when  Hyperochus,  king  of  the 
Inachii,  had  been  slain  by  Phemius,  king  of  the 
iEnianes '. 

Nov.  27. — At  1.30  P.M.,  setting  out  from  Neo- 
patra  we  descend  by  a  path  which  conducts  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain  above  the  lower  suburb, 
where  on  the  skirts  of  the  upper  town,  the  remains 


'  Plutarch,  Qu.  Gr.  13. 
Phemius  killed  Hyperochus  in 
single  combat  with  a  sling ; 
for  which  reason  a  slinger  is 
represented  on  some  of  tlie 
coins  of  the  ^^niancs.  Ac- 
cording to  Phi  larch,  Phemius 
prevailed  over  his  adversary  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  Me- 


lanthus  of  Attica  slew  Xanthus, 
Icing  of  Boeotia.  Hyperochus 
was  followed  by  a  dog.  Phe- 
mius exchumed  against  his  com- 
ing to  the  encounter  with  an 
attendant ;  and  as  he  turned 
round,  in  consequence  of  the 
exclamation,  discharged  the 
fatal  bullet. 
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of  a  very  massive  Hellenic  wall  are  observable  on 
the  brow  of  the  slope,  showing  that  Hypata  occu- 
pied exactly  the  site  of  the  present  town.  On  a 
rock  close  by  a  piece  of  ancient  wall,  on  the 
side  of  the  eastern  torrent,  are  two  niches ;  one  of 
these  is  in  the  form  of  a  cockle-shell,  the  other, 
which  is  perpendicularly  above  it,  is  quadrilateral. 
On  the  descent  of  the  Iiiils,  beyond  the  gardens 
of  the  lower  Makhala,  is  a  handsome  wood  of  elms, 
chestnuts,  and  other  trees,  and  many  sources  of 
water  by  the  road  side.  We  enter  the  valley 
through  a  wood  of  plane  trees,  at  2  join  the  road 
by  which  we  came,  and  retrace  it  as  far  as  the 
point  near  Franzi,  where  we  arrive  at  4.  From 
tlience  an  ascent  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brings  us 
to  the  village.  On  the  edge  of  the  plain  a  la- 
bourer was  sowing  barley,  and  another  behind 
him,  ploughing  it  in.  In  the  lower  level  very 
little  besides  maize  and  rice  is  grown.  The 
cottage  in  which  I  am  lodged  is  neat  and  com- 
fortable. The  owner  of  it  asks  my  servant  secretly 
whether  it  is  true,  as  reported  in  the  village,  that 
all  the  plain  belongs  to  me,  and  that  1  am  come 
to  look  at  the  state  of  it;  but,  adds  he,  "  When 
will  he  come  with  his  palikaria  and  take  pos- 
session ?" 

Nov.  28. — Departing  from  Franzi  this  morning 
at  7.52,  we  descend  the  hill  obliquely t  and  cross 
at  8.4,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  a  wide  avlaki, 
or  artiBcial  channel,  which  conducts  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream  towards  the  mill  on  our  left,  which  I 
mentioned  on  the  2Gth.  From  the  mill  the  stream 
descends  directly  to  the  Elladha,  but  the  water  is 
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for  the  most  part  consumed  in  watering  plan- 
tations of  cotton  and  maize.  It  is  a  derivation 
from  tlie  Gurgo-potamo,  a  torrent  which  descends 
from  the  great  chasm  of  Mount  CEta,  between  the 
Katavothra  and  Mount  Patriotiko,  described  on 
the  25th. 

We  now  enter  the  plain  which  below  Franzi  e.t- 
pands  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  the  rocks  of  Trachis,  by 
wliich  1  mean  those  near  the  site  of  that  city,  for 
as  Herodotus  states,  that  all  the  lofty  mountains 
which  surrounded  this  plain  were  called  the  Tra- 
chiniau  rocks',  it  would  seem  that  he  meant  to 
include  among  them  the  precipices  of  Mount  Ka- 
tavothra, which  were  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
site  of  Trachis.  At  8. 15  we  cross  the  Gurgo- 
potamo,  a  clear,  rapid,  perennial  stream,  which, 
after  passing  through  Moskokhori,  joins  the  Elladha 
two  miles  below  that  village.  The  Trachinian  plain 
is  little  cultivated,  and  much  overgrown  with  agnus- 
castus  and  oleander.  At  8.25  Alpospata,  a  small 
village  of  fil'teen  or  twenty  houses,  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  right.  We  here  cross  a  small  rivulet 
running  down  into  the  plain.  At  8.3'i  we  are  at 
the  low  point  of  hill  which  appeare  from  Ziluni 
to  project  into  the  plain  to  the  right  of  the  rocks 
of  7\-ackis.  It  is  commanded  at  the  back  by  a 
round  hill,  behind  which  a  gentle  slope  ascends  to 
the  foot  of  some  great  precipices,  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Katavothra.     On  the  slope  stands 


'  ovpta    v\^r]\d    nai     &fiara       yiji-,     T(it)xo'iai     irirpai    KuXi- 
wifut!Xi)ttt    waaav  rifv  h\<f\iZa      <i/i«i'at. — Ilerodot,  1.  7,  c.  198. 
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the  village  of  Dliyo-vunia  (two  hills).  The  round 
height  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Acropolis,  hot  a  man  of  Alpospata,  of  whom 
I  inquire,  knows  of  uo  remains  of  ancient  walls 
there,  nor  can  1  perceive  any,  though  we  make  the 
semi-tour  of  the  hill  at  no  great  distance.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  the  site  of  the  city  CEta,  or  lipov 
of    Callimachus,    for    it    lies    immedlatelv 


aoTv 


at  the  foot  of  the  great  summit  of  Gilta,  and  is 
also  very  near  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Melis. 
Alpospata  occupies  the  lowest  declivity  of  the  hill 
on  the  north-eastern  side.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  at  8.41  we  have  the  small  village  of 
Vardhates  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  at  a  few  paces  on  the  left  of  the  road 
an  ancient  tumulus,  near  the  angle  where  the 
rocks  of  Trackis  begin  to  overhang  the  plain.  At 
8.4G  cross  a  streamlet  running  from  riglit  to  left 
iu  the  direction  of  those  precipices,  and  at  8.52 
arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  with  great  mag- 
niliceuceaud  beauty,  the  bareness  of  the  rock  being 
relieved  at  intervals  by  patches  of  green  shrubs 
hanging  over  it.  Continuing  along  the  foot  of  the 
precipices,  we  arrived  at  8.59  at  their  most  project- 
ing point,  as  observed  from  Zituni,  on  either  side 
of  which  are  several  sources,  issuing  from  below 
the  rocks,  and  collecting  into  two  streams  which 
meet  below  the  projection.  The  united  river  flows 
from  thence  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of 
Moskokhori,  a  little  above  which  village  it  joins 
the  Gurgo-potamo.  The  sources  and  river  are 
called  the  Mavra-neria ;  the  streamlet,  whicli  we 
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crossed  at  8.46,  is  a  branch  of  it.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Gurgo  is  the  Dyras,  and  the  Mavra-neria 
the  Melas,  of  which  word  the  modern  name  is  a 
synonym.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  these  two 
streams,  which  now  unite  and  fall  into  the  Sper- 
cheius,  discharged  themselves  separately  into  the 
sea.  A  little  before  arriving  at  the  projecting 
point,  the  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rivers  and 
springs,  ascends  a  steep  rocky  slope,  which  at  this 
place  forms  the  base  of  the  rocks.  It  continues  thus 
passing  just  above  the  springs  till  9.3,  when  it 
again  enters  the  level  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
From  hence  for  half  a  mile  onwards,  towards  the 
gorge  of  the  Asopus,  there  are  many  catacombs 
excavated  in  the  side  of  tlie  perpendicular  rocks. 
Some  of  these  have  narrow  entrances,  others  are 
square  and  open,  and  one  has  a  cur\-cd  roof. 
Within  they  are  (at  least  all  those  I  entered)  plain 
sepulchral  chambers,  small  and  low.  These  cata- 
combs and  their  distance  from  the  sources  of  the 
Mavra-ncria,  agreeing  with  that  of  five  stades, 
which  Herodotus  places  between  the  river  Melas 
and  Trachis,  determine  the  position  of  this  city ; 
the  direction  which  the  rocks  take  from  the  pro- 
jecting point  to  the  Asopus,  equally  justifies  his 
remark,  that  the  Asopus  was  to  the  south  of 
Trachis. 

Fifty-four  years  after  the  events  described  by 
Herodotus,  or  in  the  year  B.C.  426,  which  was  the 
si.xth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Trachis  received  a 
colony  of  Laccdasmonians,  in  consequence  of  a 
complaint  made  by  the  Trachinii  in  conjunction 
with  their   neighbours  of  Dori<,    from  whom  the 
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Lacedaemouians  were  supposed  to  derive  their 
origin,  that  they  were  harassed  by  the  surrounding 
(Rtssiy  and  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves'. 
Thucydides,  from  whom  we  leani  this  fact,  asserts 
that  Ileracleia  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  forty 
stades  from  Thermopylae,  and  of  twenty  from  the 
sea,  "which  latter  number,  if  it  be  not  below  the 
truth,  shows  that  the  sea  still  reached  at  that  time 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  heights  of  Therrao- 
pylse.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  TJiermo- 
pylae,  B.C.  191,  Heracleia  was  besieged  and  taken 
from  the  iEtolians  by  the  Romans  under  Acilius, 
and  the  circumstances  of  this  conquest,  as  ex- 
tracted from  Polybius  by  Livy,  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  topography.  The  consul  having  divided 
his  army  into  four  bodies,  placed  one  of  them  on 
the  Asopus,  near  the  gymnasium,  another  near  the 
citadel,  a  third  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Melas,  and  the  fourth  towards  the 
Maliac  gulf.  The  approach  was  most  difficult  in 
the  last  direction,  which  is  accounted  for  by  another 
remark  of  the  historian,  namely,  that  the  plain  of 
Heracleia  was  niarslij ,  and  abounded  in  lofty  trees. 
These,  however,  were  very  useful  to  the  Romans, 
who,  finding  moreover  every  other  kind  of  building 
materials  necessary  for  their  works  in  the  deserted 
houses  of  the  suburbs,  speedily  constructed  towers, 
battering-rams,  and  other  implements  used  by  the 
ancients  in  the  attack  of  fortified  places'.     The 

'  Thucyd,  1.  3,  c.  92.  alto  et  undiquc  prtEcipId  habet. 

'  Siu  est  Heraclca  in  radi-  Contemplatus  omiiin  (Consut) 

dbus   <£tc    tnontis :    ipsa    in  qutc  noscf  nda  erant,    quatuor 

I  nrcero  imminentem  loco  simul  locis  adtfredi  urbem  con- 
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iEtoliaiis,  nevertheless  successfully  maintained 
their  positions  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  attack 
for  twenty-four  days,  when  the  consul,  finding  that 
the  enemy's  numbers  and  efforts  were  diminishing, 
resolved  upon  a  general  attack  of  the  lower  town, 
first  deceiving  the  enemy  by  a  feigned  relaxation 
on  his  part,  and  then  making  a  general  assault  in 
the  fourth  watch  of  the  night.  The  TEtolians  were 
surprised,  and  retired  into  the  citadel.  The  next 
day  the  consul,  after  allowing  his  troops  to  plunder 
the  town  for  some  hours,  divided  them  into  two 
bodies  ;  one  of  these  he  led  by  a.  circuitous  route 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  a  rocky  summit', 
which  was  equal  to  the  citadel  in  height,  and  was 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  chasm  so  narrow,  that  the 
two  summits  were  within  the  range  of  a  missile*.  The 


stituit;  a  fluminc  Asopo,  qua 
et  gymnasiam  est,  L.  Valerium 
openbus  atque  nbpugnationi 
praepoauit :  arcein  extra  muros, 
c[uss  frcqucniius  propc  quara 
urbs  habitabatiir,  T.  Sempro- 
nio  Longo  obpugnandam  dedit : 
a  sinu  Mnliaco,  quae  aditum 
baud  facilcm  pars  babcbat,  M. 
Ba-'bium,  ab  altero  amiiiculo, 
queni  Mcluna  vocant,  adversus 
Dianai  templum,  Ap.  Claudium 
obposuit :  Horum  magno  cer- 
tamine  intra  paucos  dies  turres 
arietcsque  et  alius  omnis  ud- 
paratusobpugnandarum  urbium 
pcrficitur.  Et  quum  ager  He- 
raclceiisis  paluster  omnis  fre- 
quensque    proceris    arboribus, 


bcnigiic  ad  omne  genus  operum 
materiam  subpeditabat,  turn 
quia  rcfugerant  intra  macnia 
j^toli,  dcsorta,  quae  iu  vesli- 
bulo  urbis  erant,  tecta  in  varios 
usus  non  tigiia  inodo  et  tabulas 
sod  laterem  quoque  el  eaementa 
ct  saxa  variie  magiiitudinis 
pnebebant. — Liv.  ].  36,  c.  22. 

'  This  summit  appears  in  tlie 
reign  of  Justinian  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  fortress  called 
Mycopolis. — Procop.  de  j^dif. 
1.  4,  c.  2. 

'  RevoLatoa  inde  a  medio 
fermc  die  milites,  quum  in  duas 
divisi.saet  partes,  unain  radici- 
bu9  montium  circumduci  ad 
rupeni  jussit,  quae  fastigio  alii- 
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occupation  of  this  height  was  to  be  the  signal  to  the 
Romans  in  the  town  to  ascend  against  the  citadel, 
but  the  /Etolians  were  now  disheartened,  and  the 
citadel  being  crowded  with  women  and  children, 
and  without  any  preparation  for  a  further  defence, 
they  did  not  wait  for  the  assault,  but  surrendered 
at  the  consul's  discretion. 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  this  account  that  the 
city  occupied  the  low  ground  between  the  rivers 
Karvunaria  and  Mavra-neria,  extending  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  as  well  as  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  plain  in  a  north-eastern  direction.  The 
citadel  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  same  precipice 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  are  the  catacombs.  Its 
distance  above  the  town  justifies  the  words  extra 
muros,  which  the  historian  applies  to  it,  and  may 
explain  also  the  assertion  of  Strabo,  that  Heracleia 
was  six  stades  distant  from  tlie  ancient  Trachis ; 
for  although  the  town  of  Heracleia  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  Trachis  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  citadel,  which  according  to  Livy  was 
better  inhabited  in  the  /Etoliau  war  than  the  city, 
may  very  possibly  have  been  the  only  inhabited 
part  of  Heracleia  two  centuries  later.  The  Latin 
historian  has  not  left  us  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  route  taken  by  the  Roman  division  whicli 
seized  upon  the  summit  near  the  citadel, — whether 


tudinis  par,  media  valle  vclat 
abrupta  ab  arce  crat ;  sed  adeo 
prope  geminata  cacumina  eorum 
montium  sunt,  ut  ex  vertice 
altera  conjici  Ida  in  arccm  pos- 
tint :  cum  djmidia  parte  militiim 


consul  ab  urbc  escensunis  in 
arcem,  signum  ab  iis  qui  ab  tergo 
in  nipem  evasuri  sunt,  expec- 
tabat.  Non  tulere  qui  in  arce 
erat,  jEtoli,  &c. — Liv.  1.  36, 
c.  24. 
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by  the  ravine  of  the  Asopus,  or  round  the  western 
end  of  the  rocks  near  Vardhates.  I  am  informed 
that  some  vestiges  of  the  citadel  of  Heracleia  still 
remain,  but  they  are  not  visible  from  below  ;  and 
as  it  would  require  a  long  detour  on  foot  to  reach 
them,  I  wag  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the 
attempt. 

The  marshy  plain,  which  in  the  consulship  of 
Acilius,  occupied  the  space  between  the  north- 
em  wall  of  Heracleia  and  the  shore  of  the  Ma- 
liac  Gulf,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  m 
rower  and  more  difficult  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  Heracleia  consequently  more  completely 
commanded  the  passes  from  Thessaly  into  Southern 
Greece,  as  well  along  the  shore  by  Thermopylae 
into  Locris,  as  over  Moimt  (Eta  into  Doris ;  and 
this  consideration  illustrates  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon,  who  informs  us  that  when  Jason  of  Phene 
returned  from  Boeotia  into  Thessaly  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  (B.C.  371,)  he  destroyed  the  walls  of 
Heracleia,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  an  im- 
pediment to  his  own  free  passage  into  Greece '.^ 
At  a  later  period  its  possession  by  the  ^tolians 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  power  of  that  people  M'hich 
balanced  that  of  Macedonia  under  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  especially  when  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Epirote  monarcliy  they  obtained  Am- 
bracia,  and  thus  extended  their  wings  to  either 
shore  of  continental  Greece.  Had  they  been  a 
virtuous  and  prudent  people,  or  had  they  been 


'    fifl    Tiyet    T^v    'UpaJk-Xciav       ri}Q  'EXXajioc  TropeiirOat. 
twi  oTtry  uvtraf  Kara\afi6iT(c,      noph.  licllco.  1.  6,  c.  4. 
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guided  at  tlie  right  time  by  such  counsellors  as 
their  praetor  Agelas  of  Naupactus,  they  ntight 
have  cemented  such  an  alliance  as  would  liave 
saved  Greece  from  the  Romans ;  but  all  hope  of 
•occessful  resistance  was  lost  when  Heracleia  fell, 
and  two  years  afterwards  Arabracia. 

Having  quitted  the  catacombs,  after  a  delay  of 
five  minutes  we  ride  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  point  at  which  the  pass  of  Thennopyhe 
begins.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  quite  unculti- 
vated, and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  At  9.22  we 
cross  the  Karvunaria  or  AsopuSy  half  a  mile  below 
the  rocky  opening  from  which  it  issues  into  the 
plain,  and  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Mustafa  Bey.  Within  the  gorge  there  arc  per- 
pendicular precipices  on  either  side,  as  far  up  the 
stream  as  the  view  admits :  those  on  the  left  bank 
are  intermixed  with  wood.  The  ravine  after  some 
distance  winds  to  the  eastward,  or  exactly  in  the 
direction  which  liydarnes  wished  to  folloAv  in  his 
inarch  over  the  mountain.  At  9.40  the  part  of 
the  Qiitetan  ridge,  on  which  stands  Nevropoli.  and 
which  I  crossed  in  1802  on  the  way  from  Zituui 
and  the  bridge  of  Alemana  to  Gravid,  and 
Salona  is  on  our  right.  A  little  farther  a  tor- 
rent issues  from  a  small  ravine  and  passes  into 
the  plain  in  several  rills,  over  a  slope  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  has  been  formed  in 
process  of  time  by  the  deposition  of  the  torrent : 
a  part  of  the  stream  terminates  in  a  marshy 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  another  part 
serves  to  fill  an  avlakt  used  for  irrigating  some 
colton-grounds  on  the  left.     As  generally  found 
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at  the  issue  of  torrents  from  the  mountaius,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  gravelly,  and  shaded  with 
planes  and  other  trees. 

At  9.48,  half  a  mile  to  our  right,  the  road  to 
Dhamasta  begins  to  ascend  tlie  mountain  :  we  halt 
three  minutes,  and  then  proceed  through  cotton- 
fields  watered  by  another  small  rill  from  the  hills 
on  the  right.  At  10.4  arrive  at  the  point  where 
begins  the  western  pass,  or  false  Thermopyla?,  as 
it  may  be  called.  At  10.8  cross  the  first  stream 
of  mineral  water,  wliicli  runs  with  rapidity  to- 
wards the  Sperckeim,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of 
red  deposit.  This  I  take  to  be  the  Phoenix,  so 
called,  probably,  from  the  colour  of  its  sediment. 
Strabo,  indeed,  derives  the  name  from  a  hero 
Phoenicius  ;  but  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  an  heroic 
etymology  for  their  names,  and  as  Herodotus 
clearly  describes  the  Phoenix  to  have  been  in  a 
narrow  psss  westward  of  Anthele,  and  fifteen 
stades  from  the  real  Thermopyla,  which  is  found 
exactly  to  be  true  as  applied  to  this  red  rivulet, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  identity. 
The  junction  of  the  Asopus  and  Spercheius  is  on 
our  left,  a  little  below  the  khan  of  Alemana.  The 
ground  being  still  white  and  hard  with  frost  under 
the  shade  of  the  point,  and  the  air  very  cold,  the 
stream  of  the  Phmtix  is  covered  with  vapour, 
though  it  is  much  cooler  than  that  of  Tltennopi/Ue. 
Nor  is  it  so  much  impregnated  with  salt.  The 
red  deposit  also,  which  may  indicate  the  presence 
ihnws  that  the  water  ditt'ers  from  that  of 
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whicii  is  now  covered  with  a  fine  grass,  funiishing 
pasture  to  sheep  and  goats,  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  springs  in  the  course 
of  ages.  The  soil,  however,  has  not  accumulated 
so  rapidly  here  as  below  the  springs  of  Thermo- 
pylae. At  10.11  we  arrive  at  a  second  salt  spring 
or  source  of  the  Phcenix,  issuing  at  an  angle  of  the 
steep  bank  orclifl',  and  flowing  to  the  former  rivu- 
let :  here  we  join  tlie  road  from  Zituni,  which  now 
passes  over  the  foot  of  the  heights.  Below  oa  the 
left  are  cotton- fields,  and  in  one  place  some  ap- 
pearance of  the  marsh,  which  in  former  ages  was 
impassable  in  every  part,  and  reached  nearly  to 
the  foot  of  the  clifi's. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  road  over  the  heights 
there  is  a  fountain  of  fresh  water  constructed  in  the 
usual  manner  with  a  low  wall,  a  small  basin,  and 
a  spout  supplied  by  a  pipe.  These  Turkish  foun- 
tains, as  they  are  usually  called,  are  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  Greek  Kprtvai  continued  to 
the  present  day,  with  such  changes  only  in  the 
decorations  as  the  Turkish  religion  and  manners 
have  required,  arabesques  with  sentences  from  the 
Koran,  or  the  name  of  the  builder,  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  elegant  ornaments  of  architecture, 
or  the  sculptures  allusive  to  their  mythology,  which 
the  Greeks  employed. 

At  10.20  the  heights  terminate,  and  in  one 
minute  more  we  cross  a  stream  of  cold  salt  water, 
frozen  at  the  edges,  and  then  enter  upon  that  which 
Herodotus  calls  the  plain  of  Anthele.  Tliis  is  a 
long  triangular  slope,  formed  of  a  hard  gravelly 
soil  and  covered  with  shrubs.    It  is  bounded  above 
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by  a  rocky  ravine  which  separates  the  cliffs  of  the 
false  from  those  of  the  real  Thermopylae ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  process  of  time 
by  the  alluvial  matter  brought  from  the  mountain 
through  the  gorge.  The  plain  is  broadest  where 
the  road  crosses  it,  narrowing  from  thence  to  a 
point  towards  the  Spercheins,  where  it  terminates. 
The  precipices  at  tiie  head  of  the  plain  of  Anthele 
prevent  all  approach  on  that  side  except  through 
the  gorge  ;  but  this  aftbrds  an  easy  though  very  de- 
fensible access  from  the  plain  of  the  Asopns  by  pass- 
ing above  the  cliffs  of  tlic  Phamijr  or  false  Thcrmo- 
pi/lce.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  plain  of  Anthele,  at 
10.30,  we  cross  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent  now  dry, 
but  flowing  copiously  in  times  of  rain.  On  my 
former  visit  I  searched  in  vain,  when  ])assing  the 
greatest  part  of  two  days  nt  TherniopyliB,  for  any 
remains  of  Anthelc,  or  of  the  buildings  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  which  formed  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Ainpbictyonic  council.  At  10.40  we  arrive  at  the 
end  of  tlie  plain,  and  enter  upon  the  white  elevated 
Boil  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  salt-springs  of  the 
proper  Thermopylse.  The  upper  source  is  in  a  comer 
retired  within  the  line  of  tei'mination  of  the  plain  of 
Anthele,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part 
of  tlie  great  cliffs.  The  soil  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  raised  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  de- 
posit. The  water  is  inclosed  within  a  receptacle 
of  masonry,  about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  is  seen 
springing  from  the  earth  below.  Some  small 
superfluities  from  tliLs  basin  run  down  the  white 
slope,  but  the  main  stream  formerly  serving  to 
turn  a  mill  which  is  now  in  ruins,  issues  from  the 
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foot  of  the  slope,  its  previous  course  from  the 
spring  to  the  issue  being  below  the  calcareous 
crust  or  deposit.  Some  of  the  veins  of  water 
which  contribute  to  it  are  visible  through  aper- 
tures in  the  crust  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  present  surface.  From  the  upper  or 
western  to  the  lower  or  eastern  hot  spring,  the 
distance  is  two  hundred  yards.  Between  them 
a  patlj  conducts  to  some  vineyards  on  the  table 
summit  of  a  precipice  which  is  advanced  in 
front  of  the  great  clifts,  but  ascends  no  farther; 
the  ordinary  path  from  the  pass  to  Drakospilia 
leading  by  a  church  which  is  situated  on  the 
heights  above  the  western  clifts,  to  which  there  is  an 
ascent  by  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of  Anthele.  The 
sides  of  the  mountain  immediately  over  the  pass 
(for  tlie  gjeat  precipices  are  some  distance  farther 
back)  are  covered  with  a  thick  wood  of  wild  olive, 
holly-oak,  lentisk,  and  other  common  shrubs. 

From  the  lower  source  there  is  a  distance  of 
400  yards  to  a  mill  which  is  still  in  use,  the  road 
ieadiuor  along  the  avlaki  or  artificial  canal,  which 
conducts  the  water  to  the  mill.  The  water  in  the 
avlaki  is  deep,  and  runs  with  rapidity,  emitting  a 
▼apour  which  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell.  The 
sides  of  the  canal,  both  within  and  without,  are 
clothed  with  a  thick  white  fetid  deposit,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  seems  to 
retain  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphur.  The  de- 
position of  this  substance  is  so  rapid  that  the  twigs 
of  the  plants  which  hang  into  the  water,  and  even 
the  ereen  leaves,  are  partly  covered  with  it  •  a  fact 
accounts  fo 
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have  occurred  in  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and 
the  strength  of  the  pass  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
three  centuries.  The  water  tlirows  out  a  great 
vohime  of  smoke  as  it  issues  from  the  mill.  It 
appears  that  there  was  formerly  another  mill  below, 
for  the  avliiki  is  continued,  though  in  a  ruinous 
state,  beyond  the  existing  mill,  along  the  foot  of 
the  two  conical  heights  marked  iu  the  plan,  the 
easternmost  of  which  is  crowned  with  the  guard 
house  of  the  derveni.  Beyond  this  height  tlie 
canal  ceases,  and  the  water  is  suffered  to  flow  in  a 
natural  course  down  to  the  river.  A  lake  of  the 
same  water  as  the  springs,  but  not  hot,  occupies 
all  the  space  between  the  mill  and  the  western 
conical  height,  a  distance  of  150  yards;  the  aviaki 
is  there  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  There  is 
another  smaller  pond  behind  the  derveni,  or  eastern 
conical  height,  towards  its  western  side.  The  water 
of  these  pools,  like  that  of  the  principal  hot  source, 
is  very  bright,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  thus 
illustrating  in  some  measure  the  remark  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  the  bluest  water  he  ever  saw  was  in  one 
of  the  baths  at  Thermopylae'.  The  coolness  of  the 
water  of  the  two  lakes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  slow- 
ness with  which  they  are  supplied  by  the  subterra- 
neous veins,  for  the  water  being  of  the  same  com- 
position as  that  of  the  hot  springs,  is  probably  hot 
also  at  its  issue  from  the  ground.  The  ditierence 
in  quality  between  the  water  of  the  Phoeni.\  and 
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that  of  Tliermopylaj,  is  practically  shuvvii  by  tlic 
cultivators  of  the  cotton  plantations,  who  carefully 
exclude  the  water  of  Thermopylae  from  the  cotton, 
whereas  they  use  that  of  the  Phoenix  to  irrigate  it. 
Neitlier  of  the  two  heights  just  mentioned,  though 
very  regular  in  form,  lias  the  smallest  appearance 
of  being  artificial,  and  in  fact  each  of  them  is 
united  by  means  of  a  small  ridge  with  the  moun- 
tain :  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  there  is  a 
distance  of  250  yards,  and  400  more  to  the  point 
where  the  road,  leaving  the  white  soil  formed  by 
the  deposit  of  the  thermal  waters,  begins  to  ascend 
through  the  wood.  This  is  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  real  pass  of  Tliermopylae,  as  the  plain  of 
Antbelc  is  the  western. 

At  a  few  minutes  within  the  wood  stands  a  mill 
turned  by  a  small  torrent  of  fresh  water  from  the 
mountain,  and  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  St. 
George,  above  Mola  :  three  men  of  Dhrakospilia 
had  just  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  mill, 
having  hired  it  of  the  convent,  on  condition  of 
paying  thirty-five  kuvelia  of  flour  of  eighteen  okes 
each,  to  the  convent  yearly.  They  inform  nie, 
that  though  there  arc  thirty  liouses  at  Dhrakospilia, 
there  are  no  more  than  four  families  now  residing 
there,  but  that  they  have  little  reason  to  regret  the 
reduction  of  their  numbers,  as  tbey  are  now  less 
tormented  by  Turkish  visitations,  particularly  that 
of  the  Dervent  Aga,  a  deputy  of  Velj  Pasha,  who 
has  four  or  five  hundred  men  under  his  command, 
and  travels  continually  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
these  passes,  quartering  and  living  upon  ihe  villages. 
We  met  some  of  his  palikuria  in  the  pass;  the 
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Aga  himself  was  at  Neopatra.  There  was  a  sharp 
frost  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain  in  the  pass, 
and  the  edges  of  the  salt  streams  were  frozen. 
Here  in  the  sun,  at  the  mill,  it  is  warmer  than  is 
agreeable.  Not  far  from  this  spot  was  probably 
situated  Alpeni,  or  Alponus,  the  frontier  town  of 
Locris. 

At  12.40  we  continue  to  ascend  through  the 
wood,  in  which,  among  other  shrubs,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  large  myrtles;  at  1.35  cross  the 
foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall,  traceable  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  an  oblique  direction 
towards  the  cliffs,  which  are  a  continuation  of 
those  overhanging  and  forming  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylffi,  and  which  are  here  about  half  a  mile  on 
our  rigrht.  Similar  remains  are  observable  between 
the  upper  and  lower  cliB's  immediately  above  Ther- 
inopyla?,  the  remains  of  works  by  which  the  pass 
has  at  various  times  been  fortified.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  which  we  cross  in  the  road  are 
nearly  opposite  to  the  height  on  the  left ;  where,  as 
I  mentioned  on  the  25th,  1  found  on  my  former 
visit  a  tiuDiihis,  ami  the  foundations  of  a  circular 
monument,  just  above  a  deep  marsh  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sperche'ms.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Hellenic  wall  was  carried  from  the  cliffs  to 
this  point  as  an  advanced  defence  to  the  pass  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  that  there  stood  the  town  of 
Nicaaa.     Thus   far  I  can  see  no  place  where  the 
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the  lower  heights  of  Callidromus.  This  ravine  is 
Stony  and  narrow,  but  is  said  to  afford  a  route, 
tliough  difficult,  to  Dlirakospilia  and  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  passing  by  the  monastery  of  Ai 
ianni,  which  is  situated  an  hour  above  the  foun- 
tain. With  the  telescope  1  perceive  some  founda- 
tions of  ancient  masonry  on  the  round  summit  of 
the  lower,  which  is  the  smaller  and  westernmost  of 
the  two  heights  bordering  the  ravine.  These  sum- 
mits which  are  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  foun- 
tain, are  themselves  very  steep,  but  below  them,  as 
well  as  around  the  fountain,  there  is  a  level  pasture 
and  an  easy  descent  in  every  direction,  both  to  the 
maritime  plain  and  to  the  pass.  Leaving  the  fountain 
at  2,  we  cross  half  an  hour  afterwards  a  deep  ravine 
iu  which  the  torrents,  descending  from  the  summit 
of  CaUidromiis,  are  collected  into  one  bed.  It  is  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  passage  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  :  no  more  than  two  hours  being  re- 
quired to  reach  Dhrakospilia  by  this  route,  though 
an  equal  time  is  employed  in  proceeding  to  the 
same  place  from  Ai  lunni,  which  is  only  half  the 
distance.  It  is  probably,  therefore,  the  route  by 
ich  the  Persians  under  Hydarnes  descended 
Tom  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  for  Hero- 
dotus remarks,  that  their  descent  was  much 
shorter  and  less  circuitous  than  the  route  by  which 
they  ascended  ',  which  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  facility  of  route  afforded  by  the  ravine,  and 
partly  by  the  summit  being  nearer  to  this  end  of 
the  ridge  than  to  the  Asopiau  plain,  from  whence 
Uvdames 
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At  3  we  enter  tlie  town  of  Pundonitza. 

In  referring  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Tliermo- 
pylaj,  or  the  allusions  to  it  contained  in  history,  to 
the  real  topography,  we  are  immediately  sensible 
of  the  great  change  which  the  place  has  under- 
gone from  natural  "fcauses  in  the  intermediate  time. 
The  strength  of  Thermopylee  as  a  pass  now  de- 
pends upon  the  season  of  the  year,  for  as  the  sea, 
instead  of  bordering  the  defile,  is  now  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  it,  the  difficulty  of  passing 
Thermopyhc  depends  on  the  dry  or  marshy  state  of 
the  plain.  At  the  Phoenix,  or  Western  Pass,  there 
is  still  in  winter  only  a  narrow  road  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  bordered  by  marshes ;  but  as  these  in 
summer  afford  intervals  for  cultivation,  they  would 
likewise  admit  of  the  passage  of  troops  into  the  plain 
of  Antliele.  In  the  Eastern  Pass,  or  proper  Thermo- 
pylae, there  is  in  like  manner  a  plain,  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the  pass  and  the  Sper- 
cheius,  and  this  plain  also,  although  marshy  and 
sometimes  impassable  in  winter,  is  partly  cultivated 
in  summer,  and  presents  no  difficulties  of  passage. 
Between  this  level  and  the  cliffs,  moreover,  there 
is  a  slope  formed  of  the  calcareous  depositions  of 
the  springs,  dry  at  all  seasons,  and  in  some  places 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 

To  show  how  different  this  state  of  the  place  is 
from  that  which  it  presented  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  extract  the 
description  of  the  pass  by  Herodotus,  together  with 
his  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hun- 
dred heroes.    "  From  the  river  Phoenix,"  he  says, 
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•'  to  Tbcnnopylse,  there  is  a  distance  of  fifteen 
stades.  Between  them  stands  the  town  named 
Anthele,  near  which  the  Asopus  falls  into  the  sea. 
Here  the  country  is  open,  and  contains  the  temple 
of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  and  the  seats  of  the  Ani- 
phictyones,  and  the  temple  of  AAphictyon.  Xerxes 
the  king  stationed  his  army  in  Trachiuia  of  Melis, 
and  the  Greeks  in  the  pass  called  by  the  natives 
Pylae, but  Thermopylse  by  the  Greeks  in  general'." 
The  following  passage  is  more  particular  :  "The 
entrance  into  Greece  through  Trachis  is  half  a 
plethrum  in  breadth*  where  it  ia  most  confined. 
The  narrowest  part  of  all  the  country,  however,  ia 
not  there,  but  before  and  behind  Thermopylas ; — 
behind,  near  Alpeni,  where  the  road  admits  only 
of  one  chariot ;  and  before,  at  the  river  Phoenix, 
near  the  city  Anthele,  where  also  the  space  is  no 
more  than  suflUcient  for  a  single  carriage.  To  the 
west  of  Thermopylae  a  mountain  inaccessible,  preci- 
pitous, and  lofty,  extends  to  (Eta.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  defile,  are  the  sea  and  marshes.  In  the 
Strait  are  the  hot-baths  called  by  the  natives  Chytri, 
where  stands  an  altar  of  Hercules  *.  Anciently  there 
was  a  wall  with  a  gate  in  the  pass,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Phocenses,  when  fearful  of  being  in- 
vaded by  the  Thessali,  who  had  come  from  Thes- 
protia  to  inhabit  the  (Eolic  land  which  they  now 
possess.  The  Phocenses  used  every  contrivance  to 
shut  the  entrance  of  their  land  against  the  Thessali, 
and  among  other  things  let  loose  the  hot  water  upon 

importance,  see  p.  30. 
^  The  waters  were 
Ik-rcuk's. — Slrabu, 
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the  pass  to  fonn  a  torrent.  As  the  greater  part  of 
the  wall  lay  in  ruins,  tlie  Greeks  thought  right,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  to  repair  it,  and  make  use  of 
it  as  a  defence  against  the  barbarians.  They  re- 
solved also,  as  the  town  Alpeni  was  very  near,  that 
the  Greeks  in  the  Strait  should  be  supplied  from 
thence  with  provisions.  In  this  pass  the  Greeks, 
having  examined  the  places  and  found  them  con- 
venient, resolved  to  await  the  attack,  judging  that 
here  the  barbarians  could  neither  derive  advantage 
from  their  immense  numbers,  nor  make  use  of 
their  cavalry.  Having  departed  therefore  from 
the  Isthmus  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy  in  Pieria,  some  went  in  ships  to  Arte- 
misium,  and  others  by  land  to  Thermopylie'."  Of 
the  road  over  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Callidro- 
mus  the  historian  thus  speaks: — "This  path' was 
discovered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Melis,  who  made 
use  of  it  to  conduct  the  Thessalians  against  the 
Phocenses,  when  the  latter  shut  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae with  a  wall;  from  that  time  the  path  had 
been  of  no  use  to  the  people  of  Melis.  It  began 
from  the  rocky  opening'  of  the  Asopus,  and  was 
named,  as  well  as  tlie  mountain  over  which  it 
leads,  Anopaea.  It  passes  over  the  crest  of  the 
mountain',  and  terminates  towards  Alpeni,  the 
frontier  town  of  Locris,  and  towards  the  rock 
called  Mclanipygus,  and  the  seats  of  the  Cercopes, 
where  the  road  is  narrowest.  By  this  path  the 
Persians  marched,"  &c. 
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Three  accidents  concurred  to  frustrate  tlie  en- 
deavours of  the  Panhellenic  council  at  the  isthmus 
to  defend  Thennopylee.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  path  over  Mount  Anopeea,  by  which  the  posi- 
tion might  be  taken  iu  reverse,  Leonidas  himself 
having  only  been  informed  of  it  by  the  Trachinii 
oo  his  arrival,  when  he  sent  1000  Phocenses  to 
defend  that  route'.  Secondly,  there  was  no  ex- 
pectatiou  wlien  Leonitlas  marched  from  the  isth- 
laus  that  the  troops  at  Thermopylae  would  be  soon 
attacked,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  none 
of  the  allied  states  dispatched  more  than  a  small 
force  in  the  first  instance.  And  lastly,  a  religious 
ceremony,  as  had  happened  in  the  former  Persian 
ioTasion,  contributed  to  interpose  a  delay  in  tlie 
movements  of  the  main  body  of  the  Spartans,  while 
the  Olympic  games  produced  a  similar  effect  in  the 
rest  of  Greece.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Spar- 
tans would  not  have  sent  any  of  their  forces  so 
soon,  bad  it  not  been  with  a  view  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  allies,  and  thereby  prevent  them 
from  embracing  the  interests  of  Persia'. 

The  allies  had  only  time  to  reach  Thermopylee 
»nd  repair  the  Phocian  wall,  when  the  Persians 
made  their  appearance  before  the  pass.  On  the 
part  of  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Spar- 
tans, there  was  a  wish  to  reserve  their  eflbrts  for 
the  defence  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  but  as  this 
gave  great  offence  to  the  men  of  Phocis  and  Lo- 
cris,  who  were  supported  by  Leonidas,  it  was  at 
last  resolved  to   remain  at  Thermopylae,   and  to 


'  Herodot.  I.  7, 
»I7. 
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dispatch  messengers  to  hasten  the  march  of  the 
remaiuder  of  the  allied  forces'.  Xerxes,  meantime, 
had  been  informed  that  a  small  body  of  men,  headed 
by  the  LacedaBmonians  and  their  king  Leonidas, 
occupied  the  pass ;  but  he  could  not  believe  that 
they  really  meant  to  defend  it  against  his  multi^ 
tude,  though  such  was  the  positive  assurance  of 
Demaratus  king  of  Sparta,  who,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Hippias  the  king  of  Athens  had  guided 
Datis  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  accompanied  the 
Persian  monarch  in  the  present  expedition. 
Xerxes  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  real 
numbers  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  the  single  horseman 
whom  he  sent  for  information,  and  who  was  allowed 
to  approach  unmolested,  found  only  the  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  oa  the  outside  of  the  wall,  whici 
concealed  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  forces.  The 
Spartans  were  engaged,  some  in  their  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  others  in  combing  their  hair,  which 
being  their  custom  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
exposing  tlieir  lives  to  imminent  danger,  proved 
to  Demaratus  that  they  were  resolved  upon  defend- 
ing the  position  to  the  last  extremity.  Xerxes,* 
however,  was  still  incredulous,  and  wasted  four 
days  in  expectation  of  their  retreat.  On  the  fifthj 
he  sent  a  detachment  of  Medes  and  Cissi  agaiusk| 
them.  These,  and  others  who  succeeded  them, 
having  fought  the  whole  day  without  making  any 
impression  upon  the  Greeks,  Xerxes  was  at  length 
convinced  that  though  he  had  many  men  he  had 
few  soldiers*.     On  tlie  sixth  day   from   that   on 

'  llcrodot.  1.  7,  c.  170,  207. 

'  ToWoi  (liy  cifOpuiroi,  okiyot  ii  ai>ip€i,  C.  210. 
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which  the  Persian  horseman  reconnoitred  the 
Greeks,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Immortals ' ; 
but  these  also  soon  found  tliat  their  numbers  were 
of  no  advantage  in  such  narrow  ground,  against 
the  long  spears  and  large  shields  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  the  men  chiefly 
engaged  in  tins  day's  action,  retired  several  times 
as  if  defeated,  and  then  suddenly  facing  about, 
overthrew  great  numbers  of  their  opponents*. 

On  the  following  day  the  Greeks  were  not  less 
successful  in  maintaining  their  post.  All  the 
allies  were  present  except  the  Phocians,  who  were 
guarding  the  passage  over  the  mountain.  Xerxes, 
convinced  at  length  of  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  Greek  soldier,  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  as  might  have  made  Mount  CEta 
the  terra  of  his  expedition,  had  the  allied  forces 
of  the  Greeks  arrived  in  time  to  defend  the  upper 
paflBBgc  of  Mount  Anopsea  as  well  as  Thermopylae 
had  already  been  defended.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  operations  that  the 
Persian  king  obtained  from  a  Trachiuian  named 
Ephialtes,  whose  countrymen  had  joined  the  Per- 
sian army ',   a  knowledge  of  the  path  over  the 


'  So  called  because  they 
were  always  kept  complete  to 
the  number  of  1 0,000 ;  their 
commander  was  Hydamcs. — 
Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  83. 

'  Diodorus  (1. 11,  c,  7)  re- 
marks, that  the  small  shields 
and  short  javelins  of  the  Per- 
sians rendered  them  agile,  and 


well  suited  for  action  in  a  plain, 
but  unfit  to  contend  witJi  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pass, 
who,  secure  under  the  cover  of 
their  large  shields,  inflicted 
their  blows  with  fatal  certainty 
upon  the  light-armed  and  ill- 
protected  Persiajis. 
'  Ctefl.  Persic.  24. 
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mountain,  by  which  he  might  send  a  body  of  men 
into  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  and  thus  attack  their 
position  on  both  sides'.  lu  the  evening,  Hydarnes 
with  the  Immortals  began  his  passage  over  the 
mountain,  by  a  circuitous  path  which  at  first 
ascended  the  ravine  of  the  Asopus.  He  marched 
all  night,  with  the  mountains  of  the  CEliei  on  the 
right,  and  those  of  the  Tracliinii  on  the  left,  and 
arrived  at  daybreak  near  the  place  where  the 
Phocians  were  posted.  As  the  enemy  advanced, 
unseen,  through  a  forest  of  oaks  which  covered 
the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain,  the  Phocians 
would  have  been  surprised  had  not  the  rustling  of 
the  dead  leaves  under  the  feet  of  the  enemy, 
which  the  calmness  of  the  morning  rendered  au- 
dible, advertized  them  of  tiie  approach  of  a  large 
body  of  men.  They  had  only  time  to  arm,  when 
a  shower  of  Persian  arrows  obliged  them  to  retreat 
to  a  more  defensible  position  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  *,  where  imagining  that  the  enemy 
had  come  expressly  to  attack  them,  they  prepared 
to  resist  to  the  last.  This  movement  being  pre- 
cisely what  the  Persians  wished,  they  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  the  Phocians^  but  descended  the 
mountain.  Meantime,  the  (Jreeks  at  Thermopylse 
had  heard  of  the  movement  of  Hydarnes,  and  the 
whole  camp  was  informed  of  it  before  daj'-light. 
A  council  was  immediately  held  ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  all  the  Greeks  should  retire  to 
their  respective  cities,  except  the  Lacedaemonians, 
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Thespienses.andThebans.  Epliialtes,  having  calcu- 
lated that  he  should  arrive  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Thermopylae  about  tlic  middle  of  tlie  forenoon,  had 
recommended  to  Xerxes  to  attack  the  Greeks  iu 
front  about  tliat  time.  The  Persians  advanced 
accordingly,  and  Leonidas  met  them  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  pass,  having  advanced  in  front  of  the 
wall.  Great  numbers  of  the  Persians  were  slain, 
many  fell  into  the  sea.  and  many  were  trodden  to 
death  under  the  feet  of  their  own  comrades.  The 
Greeks,  knowing  that  they  could  not  avoid  tlieir 
fate  when  the  Persians  should  arrive  in  the  rear, 
fought  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  and  having 
broken  tlieir  spears,  came  to  action  with  their 
swords  alone.  Here  fell  Leonidas,  and  two  of  the 
half  brothers  of  Xerxes.  The  chief  contest  was 
now  for  the  body  of  the  Spartan  king,  which  the 
Greeks  at  length  gained  possession  of,  after  having 
four  times  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat.  Thus 
each  side  had  alternately  the  advantage,  until  the 
arrival  of  Hydames,  when  the  Greeks,  retreating 
to  the  narrowest  ground,  retired  behind  the  wall, 
and  from  thence  gained  the  Inll  in  the  pass,  upon 
which  a  stone  lion  was  afterwards  erected  in 
honour  of  Leonidas.  Here,  assailed  on  every  side, 
they  were  all  buried  under  the  missile  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebans, 
who  had  been  retained  by  Leonidas  solely  because 
their  city  was  already  suspected  of  medixing ;  and 
who,  when  the  Greeks  retreated  to  the  hill,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Persians,  when  some  were 
slain  as  they  approaclied ;  the  rest  had  quarter, 
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but  were  afterwards  branded  with  the  royal  mark 
of  Xerxes  ', 

Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Justin,  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  death  of  the  Spartans,  repre- 
senting that  they  penetrated  in  the  night  into  the 
camp  of  Xerxes,  and  there  fell,  after  slaughtering 
the  Persians  for  several  hours.  This  improbable 
tale  deserves  not  a  moment's  confidence,  when  op- 
posed to  the  historian  who  was  a  cotemporary  of 
the  heroes  of  ThermopyliE. 

According  to  an  epitaph  on  the  polyandrium  at 
ThermopyUe,  cited  by  Herodotus,  "4000  Pelopon- 
nesians  fought  there  against  300  myriads^."  His 
enumeration,  however,  amounts  only  to  3100*. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  Isocrates 
and  Diodorus  were  right  in  supposing  the  300 
Spartans  to  have  been  exclusive  of  the  Lacedajmo- 
nians^     From  the  cities  of  Greece  northward  of 


*  Herodot.    ],     7.    c.    233.      and  gives  it  as  an  instance  of 
Plutarch  (dc  Malign.  Herodot.)      the  malice  of  Herodotus, 
denies  the  truth  of  this  story, 

*  Mvptaaitf  noTi  r^ct  TpiijKoalait  IftdypvTOf 
'Ex  HiKoKOVvacov  j^iKiace^  riropt?. 

Ap.  Herodot.  I.  7,  c.  228. 


300  Spartans. 
1 000  Tegeatse  and  Man- 
tincuses. 
120  of  Orchomcnua  in 
Arcadia. 
1000  other  Arcadians. 
400  Corintliians. 
200  of  I'hlius. 
80  of  Mycenae. 


Total,  3100 

Herodot.  1.7,  c.202. 
*  Isocrat.  paneg.  vol.  i.  p. 
223.— in  Archid.  vol.  ii.  p.  78, 
ed.  Auger. — DIodar.  1. 1 1,  c.  4. 
In  the  former  the  numher  is 
1000  altogether.  In  the  latter, 
1000  besides  the  300  Spar- 
tans. 
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the  Isthmus  there  were  about  3000',  and  as  all  the 
7000  were  hopUtae,  and  were  undoubtedly  atteiidtrd 
by  a  proportion  of  liglit-armed,  it  is  probable  tliat 
about  10,000  Greeks  were  assembled,  when  the 
impossibility  of  defending  the  pass  having  been 
proved,  the  Spartans  and  Thespienses  alone  under 
Leonidas  and  Demophilus,  devoted  themselves,  by 
remaining,  to  certain  destruction'. 

The  Persian  land  forces  assembled  in  Meliii 
amounted,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  80,000 
Asiatic  cavalry,  and  two  millions  of  infantry,  among 
whom  were  included  300,000  Europeans  from 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  other  states  of 
Greece,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp  were 
even  more  numerous  than  the  combatants*.  The 
only  proof  which  the  historian  has  left  to  cor- 
roborate this  statement  is  the  mitral  measure- 
ment of  the  Asiatic  infantry  in  the  plain  of 
Doriftcus  in  Thrace,  where  10,000  men  having 
been  set  apart  and  made  to  stand  close  together,  a 
nail  was  built  round  them,  and  the  inclosure  was 
successively  filled  until  the  whole  army  was  thus 
counted,  and  found  to  amount  to  1, 700,000  \ 

^Such  a  process,  if  carefully  and  fairly  executed, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  produce  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  within  10,000.  It  is  obvious, 
• 
addf 
rKc 


I 


700  of  ThespU. 
400ofThebCT. 
1000  Phoci»n<i. 


2100,  to  whoa  are  to  be 
added  the  Etatem  Locriaitt, 
(KerodoL  nbi  mp.)  vho  vent 
troTfnuj.  Tlirte  ur  Rck- 
VOL.   II. 


oned  at  6000  bj  Pannnua, 
but  much  more  probably  by 
Diodonu  at  1000. 

'  To  these  Paosoniaa  (Pho- 
cic.  c.  20)  adds  the  Mycciuei. 

'  Herodot.  1.  7.  c.  184,  185. 

•   Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  «0. 
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however,  that  there  may  have  been  many  persons 
interested  in  producing  a  false  muster.  We  may 
readily  credit  that  the  host  of  Xerxes  was  one  of 
the  largest  which  ever  entered  an  enemy's  country. 
Asiatic  armies  have  always  been  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  other  countries,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  structure  of  society,  which 
pervades  almost  the  whole  of  that  continent.  And 
in  this  instance  we  know  the  numbers  assembled 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  four-years"  preparation, 
to  have  been  collecte<l  from  the  whole  Pei-sian 
empire,  which  then  included  Egypt  as  well  as  all 
Western  Asia,  and  to  have  been  augmented  by  the 
forces  of  Europe,  from  the  extremity  of  Thrace  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  CEta.  But  some  of  the  same 
causes,  which  facilitate  the  collection  of  large 
armies  in  the  east,  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  certainty  as  to  their  exact  numbers;  and  the 
impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  in  an  enemy's 
country  for  such  a  multitude,  although  attended  as 
they  were  by  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  states  whicli 
supplied  the  troops,  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  a 
disbelief  in  the  numbers  of  Herodotus. 

The  silence  of  Persian  history  on  the  invasion  of 
Greece  has  been  supposed  to  invalidate  the  truth 
of  the  whole  transaction,  or  at  least  to  show  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  an  expedition  of  some  pro- 
vincial satrap,  magnified  by  Grecian  vanity,  and 
which  being  unsuccessful,  the  Persians  took  no 
great  pains  to  record.  But  no  person  who  has  re- 
flected on  the  history  of  Greece,  or  has  read  Hero- 
dotus with  attention,  will  easily  entertain  such  an 
opinion.     With  the  sole  exception  of  the  amount 
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of  the  enemy's  land  forces,  there  is  no  reason  (o 
question  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  who  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Persian  invasion  has  left  us  one  of 
the  most  cautious  and  accurate  narratives  that  over 
was  written,  not  even  excepting  those  of  Thucydides 
and  Polybius.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  is  no  more 
recorded  in  Persian  history  than  tlie  failure  of  the 
expedition  to  Greece.  The  oblivion  of  both  these 
events  we  may  attribute  to  the  same  cause :  namely, 
the  total  loss  of  the  literature  and  history  of  ancient 
Persia,  of  which  the  arrow-headed  character  was 
the  element.  A  few  names  only  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  seem  to  have  escaped  that  literary 
wreck. 

The  following  are  a  few  reflexions  occurring  on 
a  view  of  the  scene  of  this  celebrated  event.  Ther- 
mopylae appears  to  have  been  the  name  generally 
applied  to  the  wliole  road  or  passage  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Callidromus,  from  the  plain  of  the  Asopns 
to  the  woody  slopes  which  commence  a  little  beyond 
the  modem  derveni.  But  it  is  distinctly  divisible 
into  three  parts,  the  pass  of  the  Phcenix,  the  plain 
of  Anthele,  and  Thermopylae  proper.  The  latter 
was  the  only  part  very  defensible  against  a  great 
disparity  of  numbers ;  for,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, it  is  not  difficult  to  turn  the  pass  of  the 
Phoenix  from  the  westward,  and  to  descend  upon 
the  plain  of  Anthele,  which  being  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  leaves  only  for  the  real  Stena 
where  are  the  hot  springs, 
anciently  called  Chytri,  and   now  Therma',  toge- 
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ther  with  the  two  ponds  of  the  same  kind  of  water, 
and  the  two  conical  heiohts.  Above  all  these  rise 
immediately  steep  woody  slopes  mixed  with  rocky 
precipices,  behind  which  are  other  precipices  still 
higher,  which  impede  all  communication  but  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  by  the  hot  sources,  ponds,  and 
conical  heights.  Herodotus  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  the  wall  of  the  Phocians  was  built  a  little 
eastward  of  the  western  salt  spring,  which  issues 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  Anthele,  so  that  the  current  from  this 
spring  may  have  flowed  along  the  exterior  side  of 
the  wall.  The  (coXwvot;  iv  t^  tcro^*^*,  or  hill'  in  the 
pass,  which  was  the  last  retreat  of  the  Spartans, 
and  where  the  stone  Hon  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Leonidas,  1  take  to  have  been  the  western  of  tlie 
two  small  heights,  this  being  nearest  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Phocian  wall,  and  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  pass,  which  begins  to  widen  near  the  hill  of  the 
Derveni.  The  latter  moreover  being  rocky,  whereas 
the  ibrmer  is  smooth  and  even,  will  better  corre- 
spond to  the  rock  Melampygus,  upon  which  were 
the  KfjjKwjTwv  tSpat,  or  seats  of  the  Cercopes*.  A 
little  beyond  this  hill  eastward,  the  pass  termi- 
nates ;    the    woody    lieights,    whicli    rise    steeply 

'  The  word  KoXwvot  is  used  The  rock  Melampygus  was  so 

by    Plutarch  as  well   as    He-  called  from  a  ridiculous  fjti/doit 

rodotus,  and  applies  prt-oisely  connected  with  this  feat  of  Her- 

to  such  heights  as  the  two  in  cules,  which  forms  the  subject 

the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  of  a  very  ancient  sculpture  on 

'  The  Cercopcs  were  robbers  a  metope  of  one  of  the  temples 

who  infested  the  pass,  and  who  of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 
were    subdued     by    Hercules. 
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from  the  saline  sources  and  ponds,  diminish  in 
height,  and  at  the  same  time  recede  to  the 
southward,  leaving  at  their  feet  a  long  practi- 
cable slope  covered  with  wood,  wliich  reaches  to 
the  marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchcius, 
and  which  1  traversed  on  quitting  T/tirmopi/lie  for 
Pundonitza. 

In  regard  to  the  route  of  Hydarnes  from  the 
plain  of  Trachis,  over  Mount  Callidromus,  other- 
wise named  Anopaea,  to  Alpeni,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  from  the  words  of  Herodotus,  that  it  began 
by  ascending  the  ravine  of  the  Asopus',  which, 
having  (as  before  remarked)  a  direction  from 
the  eastward,  and  being  perfectly  concealed,  was 
thus  well  adapted  to  the  object  of  the  movement 
of  Hydarnes.  After  following  the  ravine  for 
some  distance,  a  rugged  and  circuitous  ascent 
would  conduct  him  to  Dhamasta,  from  whence  the 
route  was  comparatively  easy  to  Dhrakospilia,  a 
little  beyond  which  probably  was  the  position  of 
the  Phocians.  After  engaging  with  them  until 
they  retreated  to  the  neighbouring  summit  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Saromata,  he  descended  by 
the  torrent,  which  I  crossed  at  2.30,  and  turning 
westward  on  arriving  at  the  modern  route  from 
Pundonitza  to  Thennopi/ifp,  reached,  without  any 
further  difficulty,  the  position  of  Alpeni  and  the 
eastern  end  of  the  pass.  As  he  quitted  the  camp 
of  Xerxes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  arrived 


'   "E.\tt    oi    lice    f;    arpairof      liatrfayoc    pioyTOf. — Herodot. 
avri}'    Ap^trni    fiiv    Ato    rav      1, 7,  c-216. 
\\irwirov   iroTtiftov    row   (ta    rijt 
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at  the  Phocian  position  at  day-break,  he  was  about 
eight  hours  on  his  march,  the  transaction  having 
taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Even  if 
the  road  had  been  as  good  as  the  ground  could 
possibly  admit,  the  distance  could  not  have  been 
less  than  twelve  miles  :  on  considering,  therefore, 
the  steepness  of  tlie  ascent  from  the  vale  of  the 
Asopus,  the  varied  surface  of  the  mountain  in  the 
upper  region,  the  necessary  halts  and  other  delays 
incidental  to  the  march  of  10,000  men  by  such 
a  path  as  the  historian  has  described,  partly 
through  a  thick  forest,  and  in  the  night,  the  time 
does  not  seem  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance to  be  performed.  The  descent  was  not 
muck  less  than  the  ascent  in  actual  distance  but 
was  very  diflPerent  in  other  respects,  being  little 
CHcurnbered  with  rugged  ground  or  forests ; 
and  the  march  was  perforn^ed  by  day.  These 
causes  combined  would  produce  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  time  ;  so  that  Hydarnes  probably  was 
not  more  than  five  hours  in  the  descent,  in- 
cluding the  delay  occasioned  by  the  skirmish  with 
the  Phocians,  and  may  have  arrived  at  Alpeni 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty iu  the  historian's  narrative  is,  that  he  states 
Hydarnes,  iu  commencing  his  march,  to  have  left 
the  mountains  of  the  QLtiXii  on  his  right  hand,  and 
those  of  the  Trachinit  on  his  left,  which  tends  to 
the  belief  that  he  began  bis  ascent  from  the  plain 
to  the  westward  of  tlie  Trnckin'um  rocks,  about  the 
modern  Vardhi'ites.  But  as  this  would  have  dou- 
bled the  distance,  and  the  words  of  Herodotus  de- 
cisively indicate  the  ravine  of  the  Karvunaria  as 
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the  begiuuingof  his  route,  we  are  lo  conclude  that 
all  the  eumniits  above  the  city  of  Trachis  and  the 
Trachinian  rocks,  on  one  of  which  the  citadel  of 
Heracleia  was  afterwards  built,  then  belonged  to 
the  CEteei,  The  Tracliinia,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
comprehended  all  the  mountain  Callidromus,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  Locris ;  and  thus,  notwith- 
standing the  c'di/  Trachis  was  on  the  right  of  Hy- 
darnes,  the  CEtse^nn  inountaiHS,  during  a  great  part  of 
his  U)arch,  may  have  been  on  the  right,  while  the 
Trachinian  were  on  his  left.  The  stillness  of  the 
dawn,  which  saved  the  Phocians  from  being  sur- 
prised, is  very  cliaracteristic  of  the  climate  of 
Greece  in  the  season  when  the  occurrence  took 
place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  circumstances 
occurring  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  invasion,  is 
an  interesting  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  veracity 
of  the  historian. 

A  little  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  in  the  year  B.C.  279,  the  Gauls, 
whose  appetite  for  plunder  had  been  more  excited 
than  satisfied  by  that  of  Italy,  Illyria,  Panuonia,  and 
Thrace,  turned  their  steps  towards  Greece,  which 
then  offered  a  more  tempting  field  for  the  plun- 
derer than  any  country  in  the  world.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  Macedonia,  where  in 
two  successive  years  they  defeated  Ptolemy  Ce 
raunus  and  Sosthenes '.  Elated  with  this  success, 
they  now  advanced  towards  the  southeru  provinces 
of  Grreece,  having  principally  in  view  the  pillage  of 


'  Polyb.    1.  9,  c.   SC},      Pausaii.    Phocic.     c.    19.       Justin. 
1.  24,  e.  5. 
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the  temples  of  Greece,  and  particularly  that  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  met  at  Thermopylae  by  an  allied 
anny  of  Greeks,  amounting  to  about  23,000  infantry 
and  2000  cavalry  \  together  with  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  which  could  be  collected.  The  chief  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  were  led  by  Callippus,  son  of  Mcerocles. 
The  Greeks,  having  destroyed  the  bridges  of  the 
Spercheius,  and  stationed  a  body  of  troops  to  op- 
pose the  Gauls  in  crossing  at  the  same  point,  Bren- 
nus  efl'octed  a  passage  with  10,000  men  nearer  to 
the  sea,  where  the  river  spreading  over  the  low 
grounds  formed  a  lake  and  marshes  instead  of  the 
single  and  steady  stream  whicli  it  presented  higher 
up.  Loftiness  of  stature,  says  Pausanias,  being  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race,  some  of 
their  tallest  men  waded  over  the  marshes,  while 

*  The  following  is  the  enumeiation  of  the  several  contingents, 
by  Pausanias : — 

From  Boeotia 

Phocis 

Locris  Opontia 
Mcgaris 
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some  employed  their  shields  as  rafts,  and  others 
passed  over  by  swimming.  The  Crreeks  then  with- 
drew their  forces  from  the  river,  and  retired  within 
the  pass  of  Tiiermopvla?.  The  next  measure  of 
Brennns  was  that  of  obliging  the  people  of  Melis 
to  construct  bridges  over  the  Spercheius,  and  he 
then  crossed  with  his  whole  army,  which  had  con- 
sisted, when  he  first  entered  Greece,  of  npwards 
of  200,000  men  '.  After  having  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants  around 
Heracleia,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  .^tolians,  he  proceeded  against  the  Greeks 
in  Thermopylae.  Being  informed  of  their  amount 
by  some  fugitives,  and  despising  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  he  attacked  them  at  sun-rise  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass.  But  neither  the  nilHtarv  skill  nor  the  armour 
of  the  Gallic  infantry,  (pialified  them  to  contend 
with  Greeks.  Their  shields  were  a  very  insuffi- 
cient covering,  and  their  swords  were  made  to  cut 
only,  having  no  point'.  The  cavalry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
rocks  and  torrents  was  of  no  use  on  either  side. 
The  Gauls  attacked  with  their  accustomed  impe- 
tuosity ^,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  perseverance 
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notwithstanding  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  battle- 
axes  and  swords  of  the  hoplitae,  as  well  as  by  the 
[javelins  and  arrows  of  the  light-armed.  Many 
leven  drew  out  the  missiles  of  the  Greeks  from 
tlieir  own  bodies,  to  hurl  them  back  upon  the 
enemy.  Unable,  therefore,  with  all  their  elForts 
to  obtain  any  advantage,  they  regained  their  camp, 
'  after  considerable  loss,  by  a  retreat  as  tumultuous 
and  confused  as  their  attack  had  been,  and  in 
which  those  who  were  trodden  to  death  by  their 
own  comrades  or  who  were  lost  in  the  marshes, 
were  not  less  numerous  than  those  who  fell  in 
the  engagement.  The  success  of  the  day  was 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  Atheniau  galleys, 
which  were  conducted  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger  through  the  marshes,  until  their  missiles 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  the  battle,  a  body  of 
Gauls  ascended  Mount  CEta  by  a  narrow  path 
near  the  ruins  of  Trachis,  not  with  a  view  of  cross- 
ing the  mountain  into  the  rear  of  the  Greek  posi- 
tion, but  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  situated  above  the  ruins  of  Trachis. 
They  were  met  and  beaten  by  the  jEtoliaus  from 
Heracleia,  whose  commander,  Telesarchus,  fell  in 
the  action.  Brcnnus  now  attempted  to  detach  the 
iEtolians  from  the  confederate  army,  by  under- 
taking an  expedition  into  their  country  with  the 
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view  of  thus  obliging  them  to  march  to  its  defence: 
40,000  Gallic  infantry  and  8000  horse  having 
crossed  the  Spercheius,  as  if  marching  into  Thes- 
saly,  suddenly  entered  /Etolia  and  attacked  Gal- 
lium, which  they  took  and  treated  with  the  most 
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merciless  cruelty  ;  but  having  been  encountered 
on  their  return  by  the  yEtolians  from  Thermopylge 
reinforced  from  various  parts  of  yEtolia,  tbey  were 
completely  defeated,  and  not  half  tlieir  number 
returned  to  the  camp  of  Brennus. 

An  example  of  that  selBshness  and  disunion 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  Greece  in  every  age 
was  now  destined  to  favour  the  invader.  The 
HeracleotJB  and  ^nianes,  tired  of  the  protracted 
stay  of  the  enemy  in  their  territory,  and  thinking 
only  of  the  readiest  means  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  evil,  undertook  to  guide  the  Gauls  across 
Mount  Callidromus  by  the  same  path '  which  the 
Persians  iiad  followed.  Bremms  resolved  upon 
conducting  the  expedition  in  person.  Leaving 
Acichorius,  therefore,  in  charge  of  the  main  army, 
with  orders  to  attack  the  Greeks  in  front,  as  soon 
as  those  who  crossed  the  mountain  should  arrive 
in  their  rear,  he  ascended  Gallidromus  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men. 

A  body  of  Phocians,  for  the  defence  of  the  road, 
had  Ijeen  stationed  on  the  mountain,  as  in  the 
lime  of  Xerxes,  and  to  as  little  purpose.  A  dense 
vapour  covering  the  summit,  the  Phocians  were 
uot  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls  until 
they  were  attacked,  wlieii,  after  a  short  resistance, 
they  retreated  with  all  expedition  to  their  comrades 
at  Thermopylse.  The  whole  army  then  embarked 
in  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  thus  eifected  its  re- 
treat ^'ithout  further  loss.     Brennus,  upon  learn- 

'  irpaxoc  is  the  word  ap-  from  Hcmdotus  to  Procopiu*. 
plied  to  tbjs  roftd  by  all  authors      The  modern  word  is  fiovowdn. 
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ing  that  Thermopylae  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
without  waiting  for  Acichorius  marched  forward 
to  Delphi,  where  he  suffered  a  variety  of  disasters 
which  the  Greeks  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  immediate  interposition  of  Apollo  in  defence  of 
his  sanctuary.  If  Pausanias  was  truly  informed, 
the  Greeks  were  assisted  on  this  occasion  both  by 
an  earthquake  which  detached  some  of  the  rocks 
of  Parnassus  and  rolled  them  upon  the  enemy,  and 
by  a  thunder-storm  which  was  succeeded  by  snow 
and  a  supernatural  degree  of  cold.  The  next  day 
they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  Phocians, 
when  Brennus  with  difficulty  escaped,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Acichorius.  A  panic  terror  caused 
the  Gauls  to  kill  one  another;  and  the  Greeks, 
assembling  from  all  sides,  harassed  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  with  difticulty  they  regained  the 
Spercheius,  when  they  were  again  so  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  Thessalians,  that,  if  Pausanias  is 
to  be  believed,  not  one  returned  from  Greece. 

Although  there  may  be  some  superstitious  ex- 
aggeration in  the  accounts  which  obtained  credit 
in  Greece  uf  this  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  none  of  the 
circumstances  are  incredible  in  a  country  so  sub- 
ject to  earthc|uakes,  and  thunder-storms,  and  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  mountains. 
No  place  in  Greece  is  more  likely  than  Delphi  to 
be  the  scene  of  such  a  conflict  of  the  elements,  or 
is  better  suited,  by  its  local  peculiarities  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  upon  ignorant  strangers  which 
Pausanias  has  described.  When  terror  had  once 
overpowered  the  minds  of  the  invaders  their  de- 
struction easily  ftjllowed,  exposed  as  they  were  to 
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an  enemy  well  acquainted  with  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  ready  to  harass  them 
in  their  retreat  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
passes  in  Greece. 

In  the  year  207  B.C.,  when  Eastern  Greece 
was  the  seat  of  war  between  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, son  of  Demetrius,  and  the  /Etolians,  who 
were  then  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  with 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylsB  was  fortified  by  the  /Etolians  with  a  foss  and 
dyke,  which  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  Philip'. 
Sixteen  years  afterwards,  Thermopylae  was  occu- 
pied by  Aiitiochus,  king  of  Syria,  when  at  war 
with  the  Romans,  wliu  were  then  in  alliance  with 
Philip.  Antiochus  brought  with  him  10,000  in- 
fantry, 500  horse,  and  six  elephants*.  The  iEto- 
lians  were  also  opposed  to  the  Romans,  but 
afforded  little  assistance  to  Antiochus.  The  con- 
sul Acilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  army,  after 
laying  waste  the  districts  of  Hypata  and  Hcracleia, 
both  which  cities  were  then  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
VEtoIians,  encamped  in  the  pass  near  tlie  fountains 
of  hot  water,  over  against  the  king,  who  had  forti- 
fied his  position  witli  a  wall,  and  a  double  ditch 
and  rampart,  and  who,  mindful  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  former  time  as 
well  as  recently  to  Philip*,  had  prevailed  upon  the 


•  Liv.  I.  28,  cc.  5.  7. 

'  Liv.  1.  35,  c.  43  :  L  36, 
cc.  Id.  19. 

*  Et  nuper  Philippum  ab 
iiideni  Romanis.  It  is  thus 
incidentaUy    only    that    Livy 


mentions  this  fact,  which,  :i1- 
tbougii  the  word  nupt-r  stieinH 
Imrfliy  applicable  to  such  a 
space  of  tinuL",  could  hardly 
have  occurred  but  during  the 
campaign  of  207,  b.c. 
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iEtolians  to  occupy  with  2000  men  three  castles 
upon  the  mountain  named  Tichius,  Rhoduntia,  and 
Callidromum' ;  upon  learninpf  which  the  consul 
detached  Flaccus  his  legate  against  Tichius  and 
Rhoduntia,  and  Cato  against  Callidromum. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylae,  both  parties  drew  out  their  forces. 
Those  of  Antiochus  were  in  two  lines  in  front  of 
the  rampart,  a  part  of  his  light-armed  occupying 
the  heights  above  the  hot  sources.  The  Mace- 
donian Sarissophori  was  in  the  centre :  on  the 
right,  as  far  as  the  marshes,  were  the  elephants 
with  their  guards,  and  behind  them  the  cavalry. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  formed  a  second 
line.  The  position,  though  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  somewhat  increased  in  breadth 
since  the  time  of  the  Persian,  and  even  of  the 
Gallic  invasion,  by  the  gradual  efl'ect  of  the  same 
causes  which  have  at  length  left  a  considerable 
plain  between  the  pass  and  the  Spercheius,  was 
too  narrow  for  such  an  order  of  battle  as  that  of 
Antiochus,  against  infantry  which  had  now  esta- 
blished its  superiority  over  the  phalanx.  His 
line,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  retreat  behind 
the  first  rampart,  and  was  defending  the  second 
with  some  advantage,  when  the  troops  of  Cato, 
who  had  surprised  the  iEtolians  in  Callidromum, 
appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  heights  above  the 
pass,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  king's  position, 


'  Appian  (Syriac.  c.  17.) 
speaks  only  of  two  summits, 
Callidromum  aiid  Tichius,  and 
adds  that  the  ^tolians  sent 
IS 


1000  men  to  each  of  them. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cato, 
sava  their  number  was  COO. 
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and  tlie  destruction  of  his  whole  army.  A  preci- 
pitate retreat  was  the  immediate  consequence, 
which  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  to  the 
Greeks  than  it  proved,  had  not  the  narrowness  of 
the  pass  rendered  the  advance  of  the  Roman  in- 
fantry difficult,  and  that  of  the  cavalry  impossible, 
in  face  of  the  elephants,  which  the  Romans  at 
length  found  it  more  easy  to  kill  than  to  capture. 
The  pursuit,  however,  was  continued  as  far  as 
Scarpheia ;  scarcely  any  more  than  500,  who 
formed  the  hody-guard  of  Antiochns,  escaped  to 
Chalcis,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  obliged  Antio- 
chus  to  retire  into  Asia. 

There  are  still  the  remains  of  three  Hellenic  for- 
tresses on  the  side  of  Mount  Callidromus  above 
Thermopylae :  one  of  these  is  on  the  westernmost 
of  the  two  rocky  heights  which  include  the  ravine 
of  the  torrent  of  Anfhcle ;  the  second  is  above  it, 
near  Dhamasta ;  the  third  occupies  the  summit 
described  by  me  at  1.50,  as  lying  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  half  way  from  Thertitoptfhn 
to  Pundonitza.  As  the  consul  sent  a  single  body 
of  troops  against  Tichius  and  Rhoduutia,  and  an- 
other against  Callidromum,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  two  former  were  those  not  far  distant  from 
one  another  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  [  am  disposed  to  believe  that  Tichius  was  the 
higher,  as  Appian  gives  the  names  of  Tichius  and 
Callidromum  to  two  summits  of  the  mountain.  It 
will  follow  that  Callidromum  was  the  third  for- 
tress, the  position  of  which  accords  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Cato,  soon  after  he  had  taken  Calli- 
dromum, having  made  his  appearance  on  the  hills 
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ihreatening  the  rear  of  the  king's  position,  and 
consequently  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  pass. 
Had  these  fortresses  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian or  Gallic  invasions,  or  even  when  Phihp  occu- 
pied Thermopylae  against  the  Romans  and  JEto- 
Hans,  they  would  probably  have  been  brought  into 
notice  on  those  occasions.  They  would  seem, 
therefore,  toliavebeen  constructed  during  the  sixteen 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  last-mentioned 
period  and  the  Antiochiaa  campaign ;  probably 
by  the  TEtolians,  who  bad  then  extended  their 
dominion  from  tlie  borders  of  /Etolia  proper,  to 
those  of  Loeris.  The  want  of  such  an  addition  to 
the  natural  defences  of  this  entrance  into  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Greece,  had  then  been  repeatedly 
proved,  and  the  road  over  the  mountain  had  thrice 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  defenders  of  Thermo- 
pylte,  founded  on  the  strength  of  the  pass  itself. 
The  three  fortresses  were  well  placed  for  the  object 
in  view,  Tichius  defended  tlie  ascent  of  the 
mountain  on  the  road  by  which  Hydarnes  crossed 
it.  Rhoduntia  protected  the  route  by  which  the 
pass  of  the  Phcenix  may  be  turned  through  the 
ravine  of  Anthele,  and  Callidromum  was  equally 
well  placed  as  a  defence  of  the  upper  pass  on  the 
eastern  side. 

We  are  told  by  Procopius ',  that  among  other 
works  which  Justinian  constructed  for  the  defence 
of  the  empire,  he  restored  the  fortifications  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  of  some  neighbouring  towns.  Scarcely 
any  illustration  of  topography,  however,  is  to  be  ob' 
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tained  from  the  Byzantine  historian,  who  had  evi- 
dently no  personal  knowledge  of  tlie  place,  and 
whose  inflated  account  exaggerates  the  power  and 
performances  of  Justinian  in  the  same  degree  as  in 
his  Secret  History  he  studies  to  vilify  his  imperial 
master.  The  buildings  of  Justinian  were  probably 
of  a  very  different  composition  from  the  solid  con- 
structions of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  while  remains 
still  exist,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  all  the 
principal  Hellenic  cities  round  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
not  a  trace  is  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
either  of  the  works  which  Justinian  is  said  to  have 
constructed  at  Thermopylae,  Ileracleia,  and  Hy- 
pata,  or  of  the  towns  of  Saccus,  Unnus,  Coracion, 
Baleae,  or  Leontarium,  all  which  Procopius  states 
to  have  been  situated  near  Thermopylae. 
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Piindonitza — Temitza — Geography  of  Doris  and  the  frontier  of 
Phoci.1 — Rivers  Apostolia  and  Kaienitza — River  Cephissun — 
Dhadhi,  Amphicleia — Velitza,  THhwea,  Neon — Ledn,  Ela- 
leia — Palea  Fiva,  Ledon — LUeea — Source  of  the  Cephhsua — 
Charadra,  TUkroiiium,  Drymcea — Tctrapolis  oi  Doris — River 
Erineui,  or  P'ttidtts,  or  Acyphas — Erineus,  Pindus,  Cytinium, 
Banim — Departure  from  Velitza — Bissikeni — The  Stena  of 
the  Cephissus — Dhavlia — Rivera  Plntania,  Ma^Tonero — Dau- 
lis.  Inscription  —  Aio  Vlasi  —  Mera — KapxiTDn—Panopeiis — 
Charoncia — Mount  Petrachus — Arrival  at  Livadliia. 


PuNDONiTZA,  or  Buudoiiitza,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar enuiiciatiou  of  the  initial  P,  is  a  bishopric  of 
the  province  of  Athens,  under  the  name  of  Medhi- 
nitza ',  and  the  chief  place  of  a  Turkish  district 
comprehending  30  villages.  The  town,  which 
contains  115  Greek  families  and  50  Turkish, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  occupied  by  a 
castle  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  walls  of  which 
are  some  portions  of  Hellenic  masonry,  showing 
that  it  was  the  acropolis  of  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Epicnemidii-  The  hill  rises  from  an  elevated 
plain,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  a  ridge  which 
connects  the  summits  anciently  named  CaU'ulroinits 
and  Cnemis.  The  latter  mountain,  which  commences 
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at  the  end  of  this  plain  and  extends  to  that  of  Ta- 
landa,  is  woody  and  uncultivated,  and  is  here 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Karj'a,  from  the 
nearest  village,  Half-way  towards  it  from  Pun- 
donitza  the  pass  of  Fondana  leads  over  the  ridge  to 
Turkokhorio,  or  Essed,  in  the  plain  of  the  Ce- 
phisstts.  By  this  road  1  came  to  Pundonitza  on 
my  former  visit. 

The  castle  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Maliac 
Gulf,  and  of  the  Straits  on  either  side  of  Enbten, 
together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  part 
of  that  great  island,  particularly  the  peninsula  Ce- 
nceuvi,  now  called  Lithadha  '.  Beyond  the  straits, 
the  gulf,  and  the  plain  of  Zituni,  is  seen  the  whole 
range  of  Mount  Othrys.  A  little  to  the  right  of 
the  southern  mouth  of  the  Spercheius,  that  of  a 
large  torrent  is  a  conspicuous  object.  It  is  formed 
from  the  ravines  mentioned  at  1.50  and  2.30, 
added  to  the  water-courses  round  Pundonitza. 
Its  ancient  name  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
history.  The  Boagrinsy  which  is  a  similar  but 
much  larger  torrent,  enters  the  sea  two  or  three 
miles  farther  to  the  east.  It  collects  all  the  waters 
from  the  elevated  plain  and  adjacent  mountains 
to  the  eastward  of  Pundonitza.  If  the  relative 
situations  of  the  two  divisions  of  Eastern  Locris 
were  not  perfectly  clear,  the  modem  name  Pun- 
donitza might  mislead  the  geographer,  and  induce 
him  to  suppose  that  Opus  was  here  situated  *, 
Pundonitza  being  formed  apparently  from  one  of 
the  oblique  cases  of  'Ovuv^,  by  the  omission  of  the 

i\i6d!a.  '  Mi-letius  has  fallen  into  this  error. 
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initial  o,  which  is  a  common  Romaic  corruption, 
and  by  the  addition  of  tlie  Greco-Illyric  diminu- 
tive irta.  But  the  Epicnemidii  were  certainly 
interposed  between  Thermopylae  and  the  Opontii  ; 
Fuudonitza,  tlierefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  among  many  in  Greece  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  ancient  name  in  a  ditTerent  site,  arising 
probably  from  omr  of  those  colonizations  or  move- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  which  appear  in  all  ages 
to  have  been  common  in  this  country.  Neo- 
patra,  or  New  Patra,  is  a  neighbouring  example, 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Little  Opus,  at  Pun- 
donitza. 

The  upper  Epictumidian  plain,  as  that  of  Pun- 
donitza  may  be  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
maritime  level  which  contained  some  other  towns 
of  the  Epicnemidii,  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  upper  region  of  Mount  CalUdro- 
mus,  already  so  often  mentioned,  in  which  Dha- 
masta  and  Dhrakospilia  are  situated.  All  this 
elevated  country,  although  unproductive  compared 
with  the  rich  Sperchekm  plain,  is  a  most  useful 
neighbour  to  it,  by  supplying  the  timber  and  fuel, 
in  which  the  plains  are  deficient,  and  by  affording 
a  salubrious  retreat  from  their  pernicious  exhala- 
tions in  the  summer.  Callidromus  in  particular, 
which  is  well  described  by  its  name,  consists  en- 
tirely in  its  middle  region,  of  a  most  agreeably 
diversified  scene  of  pasture  and  corn  land,  inter- 
mixed with  forests,  rocks,  and  streams  ;  and  com- 
manding by  its  elevation  a  variety  of  prospects  of 
the  most  sublime  and  interesting  character.  The 
whole  district  of  Melis,  in  short,   is  a  complete 
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example  of  the  great  variety  and  resources  of  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Greece. 

Nov.  29. — At  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Pundonitza, 
we  leave  to  the  right  a  road  to  Dhrakospilia,  which 
follows  the  foot  of  the  steep  ridge,  connecting  Cal- 
Udromus  with  Cnernis,  and  enter  a  narrow  rocky 
opening  in  it,  between  two  summits,  of  which  that 
on  the  left  is  very  lofty,  and  clothed  with  large  fir- 
trees.  The  pass  is  a  mile  in  length.  In  eight 
minutes  beyond  its  extremity,  mounting  a  rising 
ground,  we  stiddenly  open  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  great  mountains  of  Phocis,  Bipotia..,  and  Attica, 
from  the  western  end  of  Parnassus  as  far  as  Mount 
Parnes,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  lower 
country  within  these  barriers.  Below  us  extends  the 
great  valley  of  Doris  and  Phocis,  contained  between 
the  (Etcean  and  the  Parnassian  ranges  ;  and  imme- 
diately opposite  is  the  town  of  Dhadlii,  or  Dhadhia ', 
on  the  side  of  Parntissns,  considerably  increased 
since  I  was  there  between  three  and  four  years  ago. 
I  recognize  also  the  other  places  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  which  I  then  visited,  namely, 
the  villages  of  Velitza  and  Suvala,  on  the  side  of 
Movaii  Parnasstis,  —  higher  in  that  mountain  Agu- 
riani,  in  the  road  which  leads  across  it  to  Delphi, — 
at  its  foot  the  sources  of  the  Cepkissus,  called  Ke- 
falovrS'ses, — the  ruins  at  Paleokastro,  and  the  pass 
and  khan  of  Graviu,  by  which  we  proceeded  to 
Salona.  The  plain  to  the  westward  surrounded  by 
Callidromtis,  (Eta,  and  Parnasstts,  and  watered  by 
several  streams,  which  unite  and  fall  into  the 
Cephissiis,  is  well  seen  also  from  these  hills. 

'  AaCl,  Aorta. 
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The  position  of  the  several  objects,  particularly 
that  of  the  mountains,  perfectly  illustrates  Strabo, 
and  proves  that  the  farther  part  of  this  great  valley 
towards  the  west  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Doris ; 
the  ruins,  therefore,  which  we  then  saw  near  Ma- 
riolates  and  at  Gravia,  are  those  of  two  of  the 
Dorian  towns  named  by  the  geographer.  It  may 
be  remarked  also  from  hence,  that  the  territory  of 
Dhatthi  forms  a  natural  separation  between  the 
Dorian  and  the  Pkocian  valley  of  the  Cephissus  ; 
for  here  the  hills  on  either  side  approaching, 
leave  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  river.  The 
root  of  Parnassus,  which  forms  the  north-western 
point  of  the  strait,  meets  the  Cepffissus  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dhadhi,  where 
the  road  from  Zituni  passes  the  river  by  a  bridge 
near  some  mills. 

To  the  westward  of  this  point  are  some  copious 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  a 
marshy  space  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
join  the  river.  These  springs  are  usually  called 
the  fiiyaXati;  /3pii(T«c,  or  great  sources  ;  but  though 
they  bear  this  name  from  their  forming  a  large 
marsh  or  inundation  around  them  in  winter,  they 
are  not  so  permanent  or  so  considerable  in  summer 
as  the  other  great  sources  three  miles  farther  to 
the  south-west  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  which 
show  by  their  name,  *«^aXo/3pufffic,  that  they  are 
now  considered  the  fountain-head  of  the  Cephissus. 
Near  the  Mcgales  Vryses,  to  the  south-west,  begins 
a  long  slope,  similar  to  that  of  Dhadhi,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  Suvala,  where  in  my  former  tour  I  re- 
marked ancient  foundations,  which  probably  mark 

B  site  of  Cfuiradra.     The  foot  of  the  mountain 
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afterwards  takes  a  turn,  for  a  short  distance,  to  the 

northward  to  the  Kefalo-vrjses,  which  issue  from 

under  a  platform  supported  by  the  remains  of  au 

,  aucient  wall  near  a  large  ruined  churcli.     The 

^course  of  the  Cephissm  is  north-easterly  from  tlie 

eources  to  the  extremity  of  the  slope  of  Dhadhi, 

which  it  surrounds ;  it  then  gradually  assumes  the 

.south-easterly  course,  which  it  follows  to  theSteua, 

[leading  into  the   plain  of  Chteroiie'ta.     A  little  to 

^tlie  right  of  the  Kefalo-vryses  is  seen  the  ravine  of 

a  torrent  generally  dry,  which  descends  from  Agu- 

riani.     On  its  left  bank,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 

are  the  ruins  called  Paleokastro,  one  of  the  best 

preserved  of  Hellenic  fortresses,  and  which  a  variety 

of  authorities  from  Homer  to  Pausanias  show  to 

have    been   Lilcea,    by    their  testimony    that   the 

Sources  of  the  Cephissus  were  at  that  town  '  ;  the 

nearest  point  of  these  remains  is  in  fact  less  than 

half  a  mile  from  the  Kefalovryses  *.     To  the  right 


'   or  r'  Upa  vap  iroTafiov  K-rj^tfrirur  Bioy  ivatBi' 
Oi  rf  AiXaiay  iyof  "tj/'H"  *'"■*  K'/^'ffffoio. 

Horn.  II.  B.  T.  522. 

Kr]ipiatr6y  c'  op*  iwiira  Ktyfiaao  KaWi^itdpoy 
*OoTC  AiXatriOiy  irpo^iti  xaXKippooy  idup, 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  v.  240. 

propellentemque  Lilaeam 
Cephissi  glaciale  caput. 

Stat.  Thcb.  1.  7,  v.  348, 


Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  3.  7. 

Strabo,  pp.  407.  424. 

Pau8ji».  Boeot.  c.  24.  Pho- 
sc.  c.  8.  33. 

'  At  Paleokastro  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  fortiBcatiun  ex- 


ists, partly  founded  on  the 
steep  descent  of  a  rocky  hill, 
the  remainder  encompassing  a 
level  space  at  its  foot,  where 
the  ground  is  covered  witli 
ruins.     The  walls   are  of  the 
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of  Paleokastro  occur  the  lower  heights  of  Parnas- 
sus, much  intersected  with  torrents  running  into 
the  branch  of  the  Cvphissus,  called  the  Kaienitza, 
or  river  of  riraviu  \  In  a  recess  at  the  foot  of 
Partiassus,  from  which  one  of  these  tributaries  of 
the  Kaenitza  proceeds,  and  about  midway  between 
Paleokastro  and  Gravia  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  at  the  village  of  Mariolates  *.  The  Kaienitza, 
which  had  no  water  in  it  when  I  passed  along  its 
bank  in  the  month  of  July,  but  is  now  a  stream  of 
some  magnitude,  flows  parallel  to  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  foot  of  Parjuissus,  until  near  the 
Megales  Vryses  it  unites  with  another  and  larger 
stream  called  Apostolia,  and  then  joins  the  Ceph'iS' 
su$.  The  Apostolia  rises  in  Mount  (Eta,  enters 
the  plain  towards  its  north-western  comer,  and 
crosses  it  obliquely.  On,  or  not  far  from  its  left 
bank,  is  Kardhiki,  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Zitiini  to  Salona,  in  a  forest  of  oaks, 
which  not  only  covers  that  side  of  Mount  Callidro- 
7mis,  but  extends  over  all  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  plain.  Below  the  forest  the  plain  is  well  cul- 
tivated. 

On  the  Apostolia,  above  Kardhiki,  is  Pavliani, 
and  on  this  side  of  the  road  from  Zitiini  to  Salona, 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  arc  Bmlos,  Paleo- 


I 


third  order :  Borae  parta,  both 
of  the  towers  nnd  curtains  are 
almost  entire.  Pausunias  ob- 
served at  Liloea  a  theatre,  an 
Bgora,  and  baths,  with  temples 
of  Apollo,  and  of  Diana,  each  of 
which  contained  a  statue  of  the 


deity,  of  Athenian  workman- 
ship, and  of  Pentelic  marble. — 
Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  38. 

'  KaUtiriia,  or  KayiyirCa, 
rpafitd. 

*   MnptoXflVtc. 
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khori,  Kamares,  Glunista,  and  then  Temitza,  to 
which  latter  village  I  descend  in  forty  minutes,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  fortress, 
situated  about  midway  between  Kamares  and  Glu- 
nista, which  I  observed  from  Dhadht  on  my  former 
visit.  It  is  distant  forty  minutes  from  Ternitza, 
and  occupied  a  rocky  point  of  the  mountain  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain.  Some  of  the  towers  remain 
nearly  entire.  The  masonry  is  generally  of  the 
third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly- 
gonal kind  ;  the  space  enclosed  is  a  triangle,  of 
which  none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  250  yards. 
At  the  summit  is  a  circular  Acropolis  of  about  two 
acres,  preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into 
the  town.  These  are  probably  the  ruins  of  Dry- 
mu8  or  Drymsa,  where  Pausanias  noticed  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Ceres,  containing  an  upright  statue 
of  the  goddess  in  stone,  and  in  whose  honour  a 
festival  was  celebrated  named  the  Thesmophoria. 

From  the  Paleokastro,  I  proceed,  in  thirty-five 
minutes,  directly  across  the  plain  to  the  bridge 
near  the  mills  already  mentioned.  This  space  is 
one  continued  coni-field,  with  an  excellent  soil. 
It  is  not  yet  ploughed  for  sowing.  From  the 
bridge  we  ascend,  in  forty  minutes,  to  Dhadlii. 
At  a  third  of  the  distance  is  the  Kal\  via  of  Dhadhl, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  huts  for  tlie 
use  of  the  labourers  and  cattle  of  the  Dhadhiotes. 
The  space  between  Dhadhi  and  the  river  is  a  tri- 
angular slope,  of  which  the  village  forms  the  ver- 
tex :  at  the  river  side  or  I)ase  the  triangle  is  about 
three  miles  long  ;  to  the  eastward  it  is  bounded  by 
a  ridge  which  descends  from  Parnassus  and  forms 
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a  projection  at  the  river ;  and  on  the  third  side 
the  triane:le  terminates  in  the  point  near  the  mills. 
Dhadhi,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Livadhia,  now 
contains  five  hundred  families,  having  been  much 
increased  by  emigrants  flying  from  Turkish  extor- 
tions in  districts  less  protected  at  Constantinople 
than  Livadhia  has  the  good  fortune  to  be,  from  its 
being  a  Vakuf  of  Mecca.  It  will  probably  not  be 
long,  liowever,  before  Dhadhi  and  Livadhia  itself 
will  suffer  from  the  encroachment  of  Aly  Pasha, 
Two  handsome  churches  and  a  school  have  lately 
been  built,  and  there  is  a  large  monastery  of  the 
Panaghia  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  above  the 
town.  The  houses  are  generally  upon  the  same 
plan,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  gallery 
in  front  of  thcra.  The  galleries,  for  the  most  part, 
face  the  south-east,  so  that  the  gable  ends  of  the 
houses,  in  which  there  is  generally  one  small  win- 
dow, look  down  the  slope.  The  people  appear  in- 
dustrious and  civil.  The  lands  on  the  declivity 
below  the  village,  although  stony,  j'ieid  a  tolerable 
return  in  wheat  and  barley.  In  the  valley  below, 
where  the  soil  is  excellent,  the  return  is  eight  to 
one,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater  with 
a  better  mode  of  agriculture.  The  cotton-grounds 
which  are  below  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley, 
consume  all  the  water  of  the  Cephiisus  in  summer, 
and  leave  it  dry  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Mavronero  in  the  plain  below  Dauiis. 

A  height  which  rises  from  the  western  side  of 
the  village  of  Dhadhi  and  is  named  the  Paleo- 
kastro,  from  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  encir- 
cling the  summit,  was  evidently  the  Acropolis  of  a 
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town  which  occupied  the  side  of  the  same  rocky 
height,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  slope 
of  Dhadhi. 

An  inscription  in  a  church  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  shows  this  city  to  have  been  Amphicleia :  a 
£ict  very  useful  in  arranging  the  roroOufia  of  the 
Phocian  towns.  Amphicleia,  indeed,  is  not  named 
in  the  inscription ;  but  as  the  monument  was 
erected  in  the  sacred  inclosore  of  Bacchus,  in 
boDour  of  one  of  his  liigh-priests,  and  as  Amphi- 
cleia was  noted  for  the  worship  and  orgies  of  that 
deity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity; 
especially  as  Pausanias  has  not  described  any  other 
town  of  this  valley  as  having  contained  a  temple 
of  Bacchus.  The  orgies  were  celebrated  in  a 
secret  cell,  into  which  Pausanias  was  not  permitted 
to  enter.  The  inscription  appears  to  be  nearly  of 
his  time,  for  the  titles  of  the  priest  are  exactly  re- 
ferrible  to  the  political  state  in  which  he  found 
Greece.  Marcus  Ulpius  Damasippns,  therefore, 
in  whose  honour  the  monument  was  raised,  was 
one  of  thoee  priests  who  enounced  the  oracles  of 
Bacchus  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
God,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  inscription,  and  who 
interpreted  the  dreams  of  soppliants  for  the  cure 
of  their  diseascsL  The  monument  was  erected  by 
Qinatilii  Plntarcha,  the  wife  of  Damasippus,  by 
andiari^  of  the  council  and  people '. 

A  papfe  of  Dhadhi,  who  has  smoeeeded  to  the 
of  the  high-priest  of  Bacchus  in  this 
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place,  and  who  lias  lately  purchased  a  part  of  the 
fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissns,  near 
the  bridge,  points,  out  to  me  from  the  church 
in  the  Paleokastro  the  remains  of  another  Hel- 
lenic ruin  on  the  left  bank  of  a  deeply  incased 
rema,  at  a  tjiftlik  called  Mulki,  immediately  below 
the  ruined  mosque  and  village  of  Verzana,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  chief  town  of  this 
district. 

Nov.  30.— Quitting  Dhadhi  at  9.30  for  Velitza, 
we  continue  to  follow  the  foot  of  the  great  summits 
oi  Parnassus  nearly  on  the  same  level  witli  Dhadhi ; 
the  Ccphissus  remaining  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  left.  Having  arrived  at  9.52 
at  an  opening  between  the  acclivities  of  Par- 
nassus, where  the  ridge  of  Dhadhi  terminates  to 
the  eastward,  we  begin  to  descend,  though  still 


^ti^ltrfian  /3vv\;7c  '(ai  Ciifiov,  M.  OiXirtoy  Aa^a'tronro*', 

roy  ap^itpia  tov  ftiydXav  6tov  Aiovvaov,  tov  Boiump)^;!^,  xarpoc 
B«i(t»ra'pxov,  ^it)Kdp)(>iy,  'Afi^iKruoya,  Qtii^oXoy,  llariWriya,  'Ap- 
^oyra  tca'i  rac  fiXXac  irdtrac  iv  rfi  warplci  rtXianyra  Xirovpyiac, 
KiiTuXto  nXoi/rapxV  '/  y»'»'^  roy  't^tor  avCpa  ft»voi'a{  icai  aptrijc 
eytKey  ^loyvaov  ty  rtfiivtt, — See  Inscription,  No.  20. 

The  following  is  the  passage  vepfJ  a^tciy  ayaXfta,  ovk  im' 

of  Pausanias,  which  illustrates  Xiyerai     Se   i/wo    'A^fiKXtiiuy 

this  document.   It  is  imperfect,  fidynv  ri  afiai  tov  Btoy  tovtop 

but  the  piirts  bearing  upon  the  /.ai  fiorjdoy  yvaiitv  ica6tanj«r£vai* 

inscription    are    not  doubtful,  ra  fiiv  lif  yoiHffiara  airrolc  'Aft^ 

and    tlie    deficient   words    may  ^trXeuuirt  icai  rw«c  irpoaoi»:ovviy 

be  supplied  by  those  betweea  iiirai  et'  ovitpdruy   irpo/<a»'ric 

the   brackets ; — 6tac    i'i    fid-  li  o  hptvQ  iari'  \pf  ci  ik  too 

Xi«rrn    uEtoy   (itTTH-    dSvroy,    ly  6eov    Karoyos, — Pausan.    Pho- 

y)  Aiot'Vffy  Ipiiaiy  opyia'  iao-  cic.  c.  33. 
^C  (C   yo  aivroy,  ovii   iv  ^a- 
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liaving  the  steep  sides  of  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
noAsvs  close  on  the  right.  At  10.15  a  road  to  the 
left  conducts  to  Turkokhorio  and  Talanda.  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Cephisms  is  seen  the  village 
of  Modhi,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Fondana,  which, 
except  around  ihat  village,  is  uncultivated  and 
covered  with  shruhs.  Towards  Velitza,  where  we 
arrive  at  11,15,  the  Parnasmin  slope  also  hecomea 
very  stony  and  uncultivated  :  this  village,  which 
contains  sixty  or  seventy  families,  is  situated  exactly 
at  the  footof  the  great  heightsoftheniountain,  where 
a  torrent,  issuing  from  them,  flows  in  a  broad  gra- 
velly bed  at  the  foot  of  precipices  which  defend  the 
eastern  side  of  Velitza.  A  gentle  slope  about  four 
miles  in  length  falls  from  the  village  to  the  Cttpkissus. 
The  higher  lands  produce  wheat  and  barley,  the 
lower  cotton  and  maize,  which  are  watered  by  de- 
rivations from  the  torrent. 

Velitza  occupies  the  exact  site  of  an  ancient 
polis,  the  ruined  walls  of  which  inclose  the  modern 
houses  to  the  west  and  south,  and  are  continued  on 
the  former  side  so  as  to  include  also  a  trianjiular 
space  of  nearly  the  same  superficial  extent  as  the 
village,  on  the  face  of  a  rocky  peak  which  over- 
hangs it,  and  immediately  above  which  rises  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  snowy  summits  of  Parnassus. 
On  some  parts  of  the  height  the  walls  occupy  situ- 
ations to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  climb. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  on  the  easteni  side  of 
the  Acropolis  and  modem  village  no  walla  are 
traceable.  Some  of  the  towers  are  extant  to  more 
than  half  their  original  height,  with  masonry  in 
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regular  courses  about  eighteen  inches  high.  The 
material  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rocky  peak 
behind  the  village,  giving,  together  with  that 
peak,  a  white  appearance  to  the  place  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  probably  suggested  the  modern 
name.  The  church  of  Velitza  is  large  and  ancient, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  in  the 
middle  ;  among  many  spoils  of  Hellenic  buildings 
in  the  walls  and  pavement,  is  an  inscribed  stone  of 
a  concave  form,  inserted  iu  the  usual  semi-circular 
recess  behind  the  altar,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  ruins  arc  those  of  Tithorca'.  The  torrent  was 
named  Cachales,  according  to  Pausanias,  whose 
remark,  that  the  inhabitants  descended  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  water*,  accords  with  the 
heijiht  of  the  village  above  the  torrent.  The  town 
had  declined  for  a  generation  before  the  time  of 
the  Greek  traveller,  who  noticed,  however,  a  the- 
atre, the  inclosure  of  an  ancient  agora,  an  alsos  and 
temple  of  Minerva  containing  a  statue  of  the  god- 


'  AvroKpcfropa  Nf  p/Jaf  Ka/vapa,  Sp^^tcpea  fitytsroy,  e7]fiap\iKi( 
iiovtrlaf,  iruToy  to  i',  irarc'pa  TcarpiSoc,  V  ir6Xic  Tiflopewv  irai 
T.  4>\a/3toc  S<i>t:Xapoc  urai  T.  4>Aa/3(oc  Avaa  ....  icai 
T.  <J>Xa/Ji(3e  ndiXXinvoc'Apiirroc. 


The  fourth  consulship  of 
Nerva  was  in  A.D,  98,  which 
is  therefore  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription. 

*  IloTaftos  ^f  wapa  run  Ti- 
V9of)iuv  T>)y  irokiv  iroTdv  atpiai 
yyivvmi,  Karaj^aivoval  ti  in\ 
tr^v  tiyfiijv  »:oi  Apvofiiyoir  ro 
Licbtp'  ovo^a  Si  tarty  nuTf  Ka  ■ 


xdXric. — Pausan.  Piiocic.  c.  32. 
The  niinic  was  derived  from 
(fax^ti^w,  which  expreRses  the 
sound  of  water  flowing  over 
»aj^A»j«c,  or  pebbles.  Thus 
Theocritus  describes  the  sea : 
KaXa  KVfiara  Airvjfa  Kax^a- 
lorra  iir  aiytaXolo. — Idyll.  6, 
V.  13. 
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dess,  and  a  monument  in  memory  of  Phocus  and 
his  wife  Aiitiope. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Tithorea  was  known 
[by  the  name  of  Neon  ;  it  was  one  of  the  to^nis  oc- 
cupied by  the  Persians  in  tlieir  progress  througli 
jPhocis,  after  they  had  forced  the  defile  of  Thermo- 
[pylae.when  manyof  the  Phocians  took  refuge  in  Am- 
Ipbissa,  and  others  in  the  highest  parts  of  Parnassus, 
particularly  on  Mount  Tithorea,  near  Neon,  because 
it  wasspacious,  and  capableof  containing  great  num- 
Ibers  of  them'.    As  this  description  is  scarcely  appli- 
cable to  the  peak  immediate!}^  above  Velitza,  which 
I  is  not  very  spacious,  was  included  within  the  walls 
1  of  Tithorea,  and  could  hardly  have  been  excluded 
from  those  of  Neon,  unless  that  city  occupied  a 
much  lower  site,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Mount  Tithorea  of  Herodotus  was  the  great  summit 
of  Parnassus  above  the  peak  of  Velitza,  which  seems 
Ihe  more  likely,  as  Pausanias  affirms  that  Tithorea 
[▼as  the  name  anciently  applied  to  the  district*,  and 
[tfiat  it  was  not  until  the  population  of  the  neigli- 
)uring  villages  was  collected  within  the  city  w^hich 
j  subsisted  until  his  time  that  the  name  of  Tithorea 
[•was  given  to  it.     Plutarch,  however,  in  the  life  of 
I  Sylla,  favours  the  opposite  opinion.  He  relates,  that 
jwhen  Hortensius  marched  from  Thessaly  to  effect 
La  junction  with  Sylla  on  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and 
I'Boeotia,  Caphis  a  Phocian  led  him  round  through 


* 'E^n-t  It  KoilvtrtiMti  li^naBat  Herodot.  ].  8.  c.  32. 

\Sfiikof  Tov  UnpKTjffffoO  ^  Kopvfti  Phocic.  c.  32. 

[Kurd   N'r'wva   «-dXj|'   tcttftivr]    itt  '  rr)  hirdtni  Xo'fXf- 
lUrvriii'  Tidppca  ovvofM  airp. — 
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Parnassus  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ThermopylsB, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  Mithra- 
dates,  and  that  on  this  occasion  the  circuitous  route 
issued  below  Tithorea  : — "  a  place,"  adds  Plutarch, 
"  not  such  as  the  present  city,  but  oidy  a  fortress 
upon  a  precipitous  rock,  where  the  Phocians  of  old 
took  refuge  from  Xerxes."     Whence  it  is  evident 
that  he  supposed  the  peak  of  Velitza  to  have  been  the 
Mount  Tithorea  of  Herodotus.     However  this  may 
have  been,  we  learn  at  least  from  the  same  passage  of 
the  biographer,  that  the  city  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians was  not  yet  revived  in  the  Mithradattc  war,  and 
as  Greece  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery  between 
that  time  and  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  was  not  probably  until  tlie  latter  period  that  the 
Tithorea  was  built,  which  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and 
the  inscription  of  Velitza,  demonstrate  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Nerva  and  the  Antonines.  The 
extant  walls,  by  the  regularity  of  their  masonry, 
exactly  accord  with  that  degree  of  antiquity. 

If  the  numbers  of  Pausanias   are  correct,  the 
district  of  Tithore  was  extensive,  for  he  describes  a 
sacred  adytum  of  Isis  belonging  to  it  distant  forty 
stades,  and  a  temple  of  iEscuIapius  Archagetes  atl 
a  distance  of  seventy  stades.     At  the  former  ther©| 
was  a  festival  twice  a  year,  and  a  fair  for  the  sale 
of  slaves  and  cattle.     Some  of  the  sacred  rites  werej 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.     At  the  Asclepieiuia  j 
there  were  habitations  for  the  servants  and  suppli- 
ants of  ^'Esculapius,  and  a  temple  which  contained 
a  bearded  statue  of  the  god  in  stone.  Pausanias  has  i 
not  left  us  any  means  of  judging  of  the  direction  of  J 
ither  of  these  places  from  the  city  of  Tithorea. 
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The  district  in  his  time  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  olive  oil. 

Tithorea  is  one  of  tliose  situations  abounding  in 
Greece,  which  were  so  well  adapted  to  influence 
the  manuers  and  character  of  the  people,  and  to 
produce  the  picturesque  and  poetical  in  every  thing 
relating  to  them.  The  distant  prospect  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  quarters  of  the  horizon  is  no 
less  beautiful  than  the  nearer  view  of  the  great  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  appearing  through  the  rocky  ra- 
vine of  the  Cachales,  and  which  being  now  covered 
with  snow,  add  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  woody  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain.  The  modern  houses  inter- 
spersed with  gardens,  and  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  complete  the  embellishments  of  this 
interesting  scene.  There  is  no  road  in  common 
use  from  Velitza  across  the  mountain,  either  to 
Arakhova  or  Kastri,  and  the  inhabitants  penetrate 
no  farther  than  a  woody  slope  at  a  small  distance, 
where  they  cut  fire  wood.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  there  were  two  roads  from  Tithorea  across  thf; 
mountain  to  Delphi,  one  direct',  the  other  longer, 
but  practicable  to  wheel  carriages.  The  two  routes 
probably  coincided  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
ravine  of  the  Cachales,  after  which  the  carriage 
road  may  have  crossed  the  plain  anciently  belong- 
ing to  Lycoreia,  and  now  to  Arakhova,  and  below 
the  latter  may  have  joined  the  road  to  Delphi  from 
the  Schiste,  thus  diverging  to  the  left  of  the  direct 


'  Pausanias  (Phocic.  c.  32.)  number  cannot  be   correct,  as 

13  80  stades  as  the  length  the    direct    distance   i.s   hardly 

or  th«  shorter    road,  but   this  less  than  I2G.  M. 
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route  from  Titborea,  which  probably  joined  that 
from  Lilaja,  just  above  the  Delphic  cliffs,  where 
remains  of  the  ancient  way  still  exist.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  carriage  road  might  still  be 
traced  by  the  marks  of  the  wheels  in  the  rocks. 

The  Proestos  of  Velitza,  an  old  man  whom  I 
find  winding  cotton  in  his  gallery,  shows  me,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Cephissian  valley,  the  small 
village  of  Lefta,  which  he  has  often  visited,  and 
out  of  respect  to  its  Hellenic  remains  calls  Lefto- 
poli.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  pass  of 
Fontlana,  on  the  modem  route  from  Pmidonitza  to 
Turkokhorio,  the  position  of  which  may  be  recog- 
nized at  a  great  distance  by  a  remarkable  rocky 
peak,  near  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  ridges 
of  Cnemis. 

Meletius  reports  the  following  inscription  as  ex- 
isting at  Lefta  in  his  time: 

AiroK^dropa  Kai'vapa  MdpKoc  AifpqXtoy  Evn/S^  Se/Jacrrov  Mi- 

This  inscription,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  modern 
name,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  Lefta  having  been  the 
site  of  I^lateia,  and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  every 
mention  of  it  in  ancient  history.  Lefta,  like  Ve- 
litza, stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  slope  reaching 
to  the  river,  from  which  it  is  a  mile  more  distant 
than  Velitza.  Placed  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  twenty  miles 
from  the  narrows  of  the  Cephissus  below  Amphi- 
cleia,  to  those  which  arc  at  the  entrance  into 
Baeotia,  it  was  admirably  situated  for  commanding 
the  passes  leading  into  Southern  Greece  from  the 
'ransoet<ean  provinces.     Hence  it  may  have  been, 
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that  Elateia,  which  was  unknown  to  Homer,  became, 
under  a  different  state  of  society  and  general  politics, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  and  about  the  time  when 
Greece  was  threatened  with  subjection  to  Macedo- 
!  nia,  was  more  important  than  Delphi  itself.  Elateia 
was  then  the  key  of  Southern  Greece,  as  Demos- 
thenes and  iEschines  show,  as  well  as  the  conster- 
nation of  the  Athenians,  when  Philip  seized  the 
place,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  ChaeroneiaV. 

A  little  below  Lefta  stands  the  large  village  of 
Dhragomano,  or  Tragomano,  to  the  left  of  which 
is  seen  Essed,  or  TurkokhtSrio,  not  far  from  the 
river  side.  Near  the  road  from  Vclitza  to  Turko- 
khorio,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Cepkisms,  are  the 
▼estiges  of  a  Hellenic  town.    The  ruins  are  now 


'  Pausanias  (Phocic.  c.  34.) 
icscribes  Elateia  as  the  largest 
lowij  in  Phocis  except  Delphi, 
and  aa  situated  over  ajj^inst 
Ainphideia,  the  road  thither 
leading,  for  the  greater  part, 
(hroogh  the  plain  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  and  gently  rising  to 
the  walls  of  Elateia,  which  is 
exactly  conformable  to  the 
reality. — Strsbo.  p.  424. 

Pausanias  admired  the  agora 
of  Elateia,  in  wluch  was  the 
Stele  of  Elatus  and  a  temple  of 
yEscnlapius.containinga  beard- 
less statue  of  the  god,  made  by 
two  .\tlienian  artists,  Ti modes 
and  Timarchides.  The  Elatci- 
mses  had  also  a  theatre ;  an  an- 
cient braien  image  of  Miner\'a ; 

r. 


and  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
mountain,  20  stadcs  above  the 
city,  a  temple  of  Minerva  Cra- 
nsea,  containing  anarmed  statue 
of  the  goddess,  by  the  sons  of 
Polycles  of  Athens,  who  had 
represented  on  the  shield  of 
the  goddess  the  same  subjects 
which  adorned  that  of  Minerva 
in  the  Parthenon,  namely,  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  and  the 
Gigantomachia.  There  were 
stOcE  and  habitations  for  the 
servants  of  the  temple,  nnd 
particularly  for  the  priest,  who 
was  a  boy  constantly  residing 
there  for  five  years  and  then 
changed  for  another.  Some 
remains  of  the  temple  still  exist 
on  the  mountain  above  Lefta, 
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called  Palea  Fiva.  Meletins  writes  tlie  name  [laXaint 
On/3at,  but  <!>^/3a  is  the  vulgar  pronunciation  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Having  now  visited  either  in  this  or  my  former 
jouraey,  the  principal  ancient  positions  in  tlie 
valleys  of  the  Upper  C'ephissus  and  its  branches, 
and  having  ascertained  the  situation  of  some 
which  I  have  not  visited,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
apply  the  ancient  names  to  the  several  sites  which 
still  bear  evidences  of  antiquity,  taking  for  granted 
from  wliat  has  already  been  stated,  that  those 
of  Amphicleia,  Tithorea,  and  Elateia,  are  indis- 
putably determined.  It  seems  almost  equally 
certain,  that  the  Paleokastro  or  Hellenic  ruins, 
half  a  mile  westward  of  the  Kefalovryses,  or 
sources  of  the  Cephisstis,  which  I  visited  on  my 
former  journey,  having  crossed  thither  from  Delphi 
by  Aguriani,  are  the  remains  of  Lilcca ;  that  route 
being  the  most  direct  and  easy  passage  across  the 
mountain,  could  not  have  been  any  other  than  the 
road  alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  when  he  says  that 
the  distance  from  Delphi  to  Lila^a  was  180  stades ', 
with  which  our  time  distance  of  six  hours  and  a 
half  sufficiently  accorded.  As  to  the  remark  of 
Pausanias,  that  the  source  of  the  Cephissus  very 
often  issues  from  the  earth,  especially  towards 
noon,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  roaring  of  a 
bull,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  present 
natives  had  never  made  any  sucli  observation  at 
Kefalovryses,  though   they  admit  that  the  water 

'  Pnusan.  Phoeic.  c.  33. 
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often  rises  suddenly  from  the  ground  in  larger 
quantities  tlian  usual,  whicli  caunot  but  be  accom- 
panied with  some  noise.  The  Megales  Vr5'ses,  on 
itlie  other  liand,  do  not  intermit,  and  are  sur- 
junded  with  marshy  ground. 
I  am  thus  jiarticular  in  showing  that  the  ruins 
at  Paleokastro  are  those  of  Lilrea,  because  the  de- 
scription which  Pausanias  has  given  of  Charadra, 
as  situated  on  a  lofty  rock',  agrees  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  ruins.  But  tlierc  are  some  insur- 
mountable objections  to  the  site  being  that  of  Cha- 
radra. Upon  an  examination  of  them,  it  is  found 
.that  all  the  principal  part  of  the  city  stood  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  that  the  precipitous 
part  was  the  citadel  only,  that  the  whole  was  a 
nnicli  larger  place  than  one  can  imagine  Charadra 
to  have  been  ;  and  that  exactly  at  the  Kefalo- 
vryses,  where  Ave  should  in  that  case  be  inclined 
to  look  for  Lilaea,  there  are  no  remains  except 
those  of  a  single  building,  probably  a  temple, 
which  may  have  been  sacred  to  the  river-god 
himself,  as  Pausanias  states,  that  sacred  rites  in 
honour  of  Ccphissns  were  celebrated  at  the  sources 
of  the  river*.     When  to  these  considerations  is 


'  \apdepa  ci  linoai  oraSioic 
iwvTipu  ioTif  virip  v\pj)Xov 
uifiivr\  Kptiftfou  n'ai  tcaroi  vi 
IvravQa  ovavi^ovaiv  &>'tfpu- 
iroi"  WOTOV  ci  a^iai  ■irornfi6c 
ivTi  \apacpoc  Kartpj(Ofuyoic 
Saov  rpia  fir'  abruv  ardiia' 
fKiicuTiv  ti  tc  Tov  Krfi^itrauy. — 
Pausan.  Pbocic.  c.  33. 


'  An  absurd  idea  prevailed, 
and  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Alcaeus  in  a  hynin  to  Apol- 
lo, that  the  Castalia  at  Delphi 
was  derived  from  the  sources 
of  the  Cephjsaua,  although  in 
fact  the  former  is  in  a  much 
higher  situation.  To  show 
llieir   belief    in   the   fable,    or 
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added  the  testimony  of  tlie  same  ixncient  traveller 
that  the  Charadraei  suffered  from  a  want  of  water, 
whereas  there  are  some  abundant  springs  close  to 
the  ancient  walls  at  Paleokastro,  with  the  Kefalo- 
vryses  at  a  very  short  distance  ;  and  when  it  is 
further  remarked  that  Pausanias  describes  the  tor- 
rent of  Charadra  as  being  three  stadea  distant 
from  the  town,  whereas  that  of  Paleokastro  is 
close  to  the  ruined  walls,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  rejecting  the  opinion  that  Paleokastro  was 
Charadra,  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  was 
Lilaea. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  Charadra, 
which  Pausanias  places  at  twenty  stades  beyond 
Ltlxa,  coming  from  Delphi,  stood  at  Suvala  to 
the  eastward,  or  at  Mariolates  to  the  westward  of 
Paleokastro,  at  both  which  places  there  are  re- 
mains of  a  small  fortified  town.  Two  reasons  sup- 
port the  former  opinion  :  1,  The  distance  of  twenty 
Btades  is  nearly  that  of  Suvala  from  Paleokastro, 
whereas  Mariolates  is  more  distant ;  and  2.  The 
torrent  at  the  latter  docs  not  join  the  Cejihissus, 
but  is  a  branch  of  the  river  of  Gravia,  which  itself 
joins  the  Apostolia  before  the  latter  is  united  with 
tlie  Crphitsus, 

Placing  Amphicleia  at  Dhadhf,  there  can  hardly 
remain  a  doubt  that  the  ruins  opposite  to  it  at 
Mulki,  below  Verzana,  where  a  torrent  unites  with 


their  veneration  for  it,  the 
Lilaeenses  on  certAin  stated 
days,  threw  cakes  and  other 
things,  regulated  by  ancient 
atom,  {iiiftfiara  iin\itpia  leai 


fiXKa  inrotra  vofil(ovtTty,')  iato 
the  source  of  the  Cephissus, 
which  were  said  to  reappear  in 
the  Castalia. —  Pausan.  Phoc. 
c.  8. 
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the  Cephissus,  are  those  of  Tithronium  ;  for  Pau- 
isanias  describes  that  place  as  being  in  the  plain, 
(meaning  the  valley,)  fifteen  stades  beyond  Am- 
phicleia ' — that  is  to  say  beyond  Ainphicleia,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  which  he  liad  been  pur- 
suing from  Delphi  by  Lilsea  ;  and  the  distance  of 
i  those  ruins  from  Dhadhi,  although  I  think  under- 
i rated  at  fifteen  stades,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The   ruins  near   Klunista,    which   1    visited   from 
Temitza,  accord  equally   witli  those  of  DryrasBa, 
[those  ruins  being  about  twenty  stades  from  the 
[former,  which  is  the  distance  stated  by  the  ancient 
[traveller  between  Tithronium  and  Drymsea,  though 
'in  this  instance  also  the  interval  assigned  by  Pausa- 
nias  appears  to  me  to  be  below  the  reality.     The 
■  three  places  were  so  situated  that  we  may  easily 


«ra^i««C  ircrrtKoiOfvci  f<TTt  Tt- 

£|pwi'io>'  if  TC^i'f;  Kilfityoy'  ifaf)- 

\iJ^tTai  a  o'uciy  ec  ^»''»f">>'-     'Ek 

[^TtOpuiyiov     !e    t'liCoffn'    I'c    Aptf- 

[iMtiav   Trdcioi'    KaQirt.   it  aurij 

|*A;*^i*.'\««ac  V  tiiOe'ta  ntpi  Tuv 
^ri^iaahv  tnififtiayovan',  imit' 
Aw6Wuyoc  Tidpurcvatv  iv- 
ivda  uXtrot  TC  Kai  (iiD fiol'  Tvt- 
'"wviifrai  ci  Kat  yaof'  ayaXfia  Bt 
ahtciorty'  iiri\tili  'A/i^ikXe/oc 
4  Apv^oia  iTTallovi  oyioificovra 
dwffTpajrim  t't  apttTTtpav,  [Apu- 
fiiOf  KaXovftiyr)^  Kara  'llpocirrov 


\6yovc  *,  Naw/3oX«Ic  St  rii  dp- 
j^ajorfpa*  tai  otKiarrfy  [\eyoii- 
iTiv'j  ot  iyravOa  ytyiadvu  oiftttn 
■t>u«:ov  iraT^a  tov  AlaKov.  A>;- 
fitirpot  ct  6itTfto<p6pov  A(>t'ftaioiQ 
ttpof  lOTtv  ap-^a7ov  Kai  dyaXfia 
opdity  XiOov  vtiroiriTai'  Kai  aiiT^ 
Qtafx(if6pia  topr^i-  ayovinv iirt- 
rtioy. —  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  33. 
Naubolua,  from  wham  tlie 
Naubolonscs  took  their  name, 
wa«  an  ancient  Phocian  hero, 
the  father  of  Iphitus:  "I^iroi/ 
Nau/JoWao. — ^Hom.  II.  B.  V. 
518,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
Apollod.  1.  I.e.!). 


•  Herodot.  1.  8.  c.  33. 
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imagine  Pauaanias  to  have  been  correct  in  his  subse- 
quent  remark,  that  the  road  from  Amphicleia  to 
iDrymaea  joined  that  from  Titlironium  to  Drymaea 
j  near  the  Cephissus ;  since  it  might  be  more  con- 
^veuient  to  follow  the  river   from   Tithrouium   to 
!  Drymaea,  than  to  make  a  more  direct  course  over 
the  heights.     As  Pausanias  adds  that,  at  thejunc- 
ttion  of  the  roads,  there  was  a  grove  containing 
altars  and  a  temple  of  Apollo  without  a  statue, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Tithroiienses  ;  and  that  the 
(turning  to  the  lefit  led  to  Drymaea,  it ^eems  evident 
'  that  the  grove  of  Apollo  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cephissus,  and  that  the  direct  road  from  Am- 
phicleia crossed   the  Cephissus  near  the  temple, 
where  a  turning  to  the  right  led  to  Tithrouium  and 
on  the  left  to  Drymwa. 

The  words  of  Pausanias,  therefore,  so  perfectly 
accord,  in  their  general  purport,  with  the  three 
positions  of  Dhadhi,  and  the  two  ancient  sites  below 
Vcrzana  and  Ternitza,  that  we  mav  be  assured  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  latter  with  Tithrouium  and 
Drymaea  respectively,  although  the  number  of 
stades  stated  in  the  text  of  the  ancient  traveller 
may  not  be  correct.  The  error,  indeed,  in  the  word 
eighty,  which  he  assigns  as  the  number  of  stades 
between  Amphicleia  and  Drymaea,  is  self-evident, 
if  the  two  other  distances,  which  amount  only  to 
thirty-five  stades,  are  correct. 

As  Pausanias  has  not  noticed  any  of  the  places, 

"of  which  remains  are  still  found  in  or  around  the 

valley  lying  westward  of  the  sites  of  Drymaia  and 

Lilaea,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  part  of  that  valley 
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belonged,  at  least  in  his  time,  to  the  Phocic  com- 
munity, but  was  all  included  in  Doris,  the  position 
of  which  district  on  this  frontier  of  Phocis  is  clearly 
shown  by  Lilsea,  Drymsea  and  Tithronium  having 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  Doris '.  Herodotus 
describes  Doris  as  Ijdng  between  Trachinia  and 
Phocis,  and  as  occupying  a  breadth  of  only  thirty 
stades.  The  Persians  marched  through  it  from 
Trachinia,  but  spared  it  because  the  Dorians  had 
joined  them,  after  which  "following  the  Cephissus, 
they  destroyed  every  thing  ;  and  burnt  the  cities 
Drymus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tetlironium,  Amphi- 
c»ea,  Neon,  the  cities  of  the  Pedieis,  and  Tritseeis, 
'Elateia,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamii,  and  Abae*." 
Erochus  and  Trilaea  not  being  even  named  by 
Pausanias,  their  site  was  perhaps  unknown  in  his 
time,  and  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  deduced  from 
the  order  of  the  enumeration  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
general  distribution  of  the  other  ancient  sites,  that  I 
have  placed  those  names  on  the  map.  The  city  of 
the  Pedienses  we  might  presume,  from  the  same 
indication  added  to  that  of  the  name,  to  have  stood 
near  the  Cephissus,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorea  and  Elateia.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
situation,  that  the  ruins  at  Palea  Fiva  are  found. 
As  Herodotus  has  not  named  Ledon,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  city  of  the  Pedienses  may  be  the 
same  place  as  Ledon,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 


'  Ptolem.  1.3.  c.  15.  Philip- 
pus  Tritouon  [lege  Tithroniuin] 
et  Dryinas  Doridia,  parva  atquc 
ignobilia   oppida   cepit  :    inde 


Elatiam,  &c.— Liv.  1.  28.  c.  7. 

Schol.  Pindar,  Pytli.  1.  v.  121. 

Schol.  Aristoph.  Piut.  v.  385. 

'  Herodot.  1.  8.  c.  31,33. 
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nias  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  name  transferred 
to  a  few  habitations  on  the  river's  bank,  forty  stades 
below  the  former  position  ^ 

Lila?a  not  being  comprehended  by  Herodotns 
among  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  would  seem  at  that  time  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Dorienses,  wlio^  having  medized,  were  spared 
by  the  invaders '.  Whence,  probably,  some  later 
authors  have  ascribed  it  to  Doris,  though  in  general 
it  was  considered  a  Phocic  city.  But  it  was  evi- 
dently, therefore,  on  the  frontier,  and  the  ruins, 
consequently,  at  Mariolates  and  Gravia  are  cer- 
tainly those  of  two  of  the  Dorian  towns.  The 
breadth  of  thirty  stades,  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  Doris,  agrees  nearly  with  the  extent  ofthe  valley 
of  the  Apostolia  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
where  Mariolates  and  Gravia  are  situated,  to  that 
of  Mount  (Eta,  where  the  road  from  Zitiini  to  Sa- 
lona,  after  crossing  that  mountain  by  the  pass  of 
Nevropoli,  enters  the  valley  of  the  Apostolia,  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  all  this  valley  was 
a  part  of  Doris.  From  Strabo,  likewise,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  of  his  text,  tlie  extent  and 
position  of  Doris  may  be  understood,  and  even  some 
details  of  its  topography'.  He  observes  that  the 
Western  Locris  was  separated  from  the  Eastern  by 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  extended  nortliward  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi  to  the  junction  of  the 
CEtaean  with  the  u^tolian  mountains,  and  to  the 
Dorians  which  lay  between  them; — tliat  Phocis  was 


*   pMuaan.  Phocic.  c.  33. 
'  Herodot.  I.  8.  c.  31. 


*  Strabo,  pp.  417.  427. 
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thuB  conterminous  witli  both  divisions  of  Locris, — 
that  on  the  western  side  of  Parnassus  dwelt  the  Locri 
Ozolee,  some  of  the  Dorians  and  the  jEtolians  of 
Mount  Cordx,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same 
mountain  the  Phocians  and  the  Dorians  of  Tetra- 
polis,  who  formed  the  larger  portion  of  that  nation, 
and  who  extended  from  Parnassus  towards  the 
east  ^.  The  latter  passage  of  the  Geographer  ex- 
plains those  authorities  which  ascribe  to  Doris  a 
greater  number  of  towns  than  four,  and  shows 
exactly  the  position  both  of  the  Tetrapolis  and  of 
ihe  remaining  portion  of  Doris.  The  latter,  which 
lay  between  the  Locri  Ozolte  and  Mount  Corax, 
comprehended  the  mountains  on  the  right,  or 
western  side,  of  the  pass  leading  from  Gravia  to 
Salona.  The  towns  of  this  portion  of  Doris  would 
seem  to  have  been  Amphana?  and  Metropolis,  for 
Stephanus   describes   these    as    places  in   Doris  ^. 

jAccording  to  Strabo,  the  four  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
>U8,  were  Erineus,  Boeum,  Pindus  and  Cytiuiuui, 

[some  of  which  names  are  confirmed  by  several 
other  authors  *.  He  adds,  that  Pindus  stood  above 
Erineus,  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Acyphas, 
and  that  a  river  of  the  same  name  as  the  town, 


Awpu'c  ol  xXtiovQ,  t^ofTtc  rt)y 
iTtrpairoXtv  irapacei/iti'Jji'  ir<i»c 
iry  tlapravvi^  irXioydl^ovaay  St 
iToif  >rp6c  fjj  fiiptiTiv, — p.  417. 
ISomc  correction  must  here  be 
fallowed  in  the  bearing  :  a  par- 
icular  in  which  the  ancients 
hwcre   often    inaccurate.      The 


Tetrapolis  confined  upon  the 
northern,  not  the  eastern  side 
of  Parnassus. 

'  Stepban.  in  'A^^a^at,  Aw- 
f^&y,  Mijrpoa-oXtc. 

'  Ptolem.  1.  3.  c.  15.  Plin. 
1.  4.  c.  7.  Scylax. — Scymn. 
Ch.  V.  592.  Diodor.  1.  4.  c.  67. 
1.  11,  c.  79. 
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flowed  by  the  walls ',  and  joined  tlie  Cephissus 
near  Lilaea. 

It  is  evident,  upon  comparing  this  passage  witli 
my  former  remark,  as  to  the  junction  of  the  river 
now  called  Apostolia  with  the  Cephissus,  not  far 
below  the  sources  of  the  latter,  that  the  Apostolia 
was  the  ancient  Acyphas  or  Pindus,  and  conse- 
quently, that  upon  its  banks  we  should  search  for 
|Erineu3  and  Pindus.  Of  these  the  latter,  as  well 
l^from  its  name,  which  is  a  word  belonging  to  a  lofty 
situation,  as  from  a  remark  of  Strabo,  that  the 
town  of  Acyphas  was  considered  to  belong  to  the 
OEtsean  cantons,  was  probably  towards  the  sources 
of  the  river  in  the  mountain,  which  is  connected 
northward  with  the  Patriotiko  or  CEta  proper ; 
and  which  to  the  south  gives  rise  to  the  river 
Mornos,  which  joins  the  sea  near  'Epakto.  The 
other  two  towns  of  the  Tetrapolis  were  in  the 
situations  already  noticed,  at  Mariolates  and  at 
Gravia. 

Of  these,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gravia 
was  the  ancient  Cytinium,  Thucydides  having  de- 
scribed the  position  of  Cytinium  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Demosthenes  from  Naupactus,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesiau  war  * ;  when  Demosthenes  in- 
tended, if  he  had  been  successful  over  the  ^tolians, 
to  have  then  passed  through  the  Locri  Ozolai, 
leaving  Parnassus  on  his  right,  to  Cytinium  of 
Doris,   and  from   thence  to  descend  into  Phocis, 

'  Strabo,  p.  427. — Stepha-      four  towns,  on  the  authority  of 
nus  (in  '.\<r»'^c)  confirms  the      Tljeopompus. 
name  of  Acyphas  as  one  of  Uic  '  Thucyd.  1.3.  c.  9.7. 
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the  people  of  which  were  to  have  assisted  liim 
against  Boeotia. 

Gravia  stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  pass  leadino;  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the 
plain  of  Aiuphissa^  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  in- 
cluded between  the  Maliar,  and  Crissaan  gulfs. 
The  defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions  ;  namely,  that  of 
Gravia,  which,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  joins 
the  Apostolia  near  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the 
( 'ejihissuSy  and  that  of  another  stream  which  crosses 
the  plain  of  Amjjhissa  into  tlie  Cnsstpan  Bay  :  the 
two  ravines  form  a  complete  separation  of  the 
highlands  of  this  part  of  Greece,  dividing  Parnassus 
from  the  mountains  which  are  connected  with  the 
^Etolian  and  tEta^an  summits,  and  which  thus 
exactly  correspond  to  the  country  of  the  ava  fiiaov 
Awpiiic,  or  intermediate  Dorians  of  Strabo. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  fortified  town  at  the  entrance 
of  such  a  defile,  was  of  great  military  importance, 
and  of  this  we  find  two  examples  in  history, 
besides  that  which  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Soon  after  that  unsuccessful  expedition  of  De- 
mosthenes against  ^tolia,  Eurylochus,  at  the 
head  of  2500  Spartans  and  600  Heracliotte,  pre- 
pared to  march  from  Delphi  through  the  western 
Locris  to  assist  the  i^tolians  against  Naupactus, 
and  made  choice  on  this  occasion  of  Cylinium,  as 
the  place  in  which  he  secured  the  hostages  whom 
he  liad  received  from  the  Locrians.  But  the  most 
remarkable  instance  is,  the  occupation  of  Cytinium 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  he  took  possession 
also  of  Elateia,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Chee- 
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roneia  '.  It  was  on  hearing  that  the  Athenians 
had  decreed  to  support  the  resistance  of  the  Am- 
phtssienses  to  the  Amphictyouic  council,  that  Philip 
took  this  step,  of  which  the  object  and  consequence 

■were,  the  capture  of  Amphissa,  the  approach  to 
that  place  from  the  northward  having  been  com- 

,  pletely  commanded  by   Cytinium.       If  Cytiniuin 

[was  at  Gravia,  it  will  follow  that  the  ruins  near 

iMariolates  are  those  of  Bceum. 

Herodotus  relates  that  Doris  was  anciently  named 

I  Dryopis',  but  in  later  times  they  were  distinguished, 
and  Dryopis  like  Doris  was  a  tetrapolis  \  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was  comprehended  as  well  as  the 
Parasopias,  and  a  town  named  (Eniada?,  in  the 
GEtaea,  which  even  included  Acyphas  of  Doris  to 
the  S.W.,  and  Anticyra  of  MeUs  to  the  N.E  *.  It 
is  evident,  from  these  testimonies  regarding  Dry- 
opis, together  with  another  fact  stated  by  Strabo, 
namely,  that  Tymphrestus,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Spcrcheius,  now  Velukhi,  was  a  Dryopic  mountain, 
that  Dryopis  occupied  the  mountainous  country 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Apos- 
tolia  towards  Mount  Veliikhi  and  Karpenisi. 

At  12.55  we  quit  Vclitza,  and  continue  to  follow 
the  foot  of  the  great  steeps  of  Parnassus  at  the  head 
of  a  long  slope,  stony  and  quite  uncultivated,  which 
descends  from  our  road  to  the  river,  until  at  1.32, 
having  a  monastery  of  the  Panaghia  half  an  hour 
on  the  riglit,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  turn 


Tourov  ^iXiirirov  icaraXafidt^ot 
*E\&Ttiar  Kttl  Kvurior, — Phi- 
lochor.   ap.   Dionys.  p.  742. 


•  Herodot,  1.  8.  c.  .31. 

•  Strabo,  p.  434. 

•  Ibid. 
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to  the  left  of  the  upper  road  leading  to  the  Ziinenu 
pass,  and  descend  towards  the  Stena  (ra  ^rtva),  as 
the  narrow  valley  is  now  called,  through  which  the 
C'ep/iissiis  enters  the  Bwotian  plains.  Having  passed 
the  Dhrakoplymata  ',  as  two  large  natural  basins 
in  the  ground  are  called,  one  of  which  is  150  yards 
in  diameter,  forming  a  perfect  circle  with  a  very 
regular  hollow  within,  we  leave,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  farther,  the  village  of  Aghia  Marina  a  little 
on  the  right,  and  descend  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  the  peaked  summit  of  Mount  Khlomo,  passing 
between  the  lower  heights  of  P(//viasirH.s,  and  an  in- 
sulated rocky  hill  which  here  terminates  the  upper 
orPhocian  valley  of  the  Ceph'issus.  This  hilt,  which 
stands  exactly  on  the  foot  of  the  great  slope  of 
Parnassus,  is  very  steep  on  every  side  except  the 
south-east,  where  it  throws  out  a  low  termination, 
between  which  and  another  low  height  quite  insu- 
lated, there  is  a  narrow  plain.  At  the  foot  of  the 
latter  height,  to  the  south,  stands  a  village  called 
Krevasara,  and  along  its  eastern  side  flows  the  Ce- 
thissus,  beyond  which  is  another  small  insulated 
height  near  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  whicli 
rises  from  thence  and  takes  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion towards  Talanda.  The  approaches,  therefore, 
to  the  straits  leading  into  Boeotia  from  the  plain  of 
Klateia,  are  on  either  side  of  the  hill  of  Krevasara, 
To  the  left  of  the  Cepkissus  are  the  small  villages 
"of  Sfaka,  Merali,   Khubavo,  and  Belissi  vulgarly 

'   cpaKOJrAii/iara  :     the  word  or    terrible.        The    analogous 

tvtuy,  properly  a  serpent,  sig-  name  in  English  to  ppairoirXii- 

nifiea,  when  thus  used  in  com-  /iora,   would   be,    the   Devil's 

poiition,  any  thing  monstrous  wash-tubs. 
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called  Belish  ',  Sfaka  and  Khubavo  are  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  just 
mentioned  ;  Merali  stands  on  a  small  insulated 
height  between  them,  and  Beltssi  is  opposite  to 
Khubavo,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  similar  and 
parallel  to  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
valley  a  mile  in  width.  Between  Merali  and  Khu- 
bavo, the  river  Kineta  issues  from  a  small  lake 
which  extends  northward  round  the  extreme  point 
of  the  mountain  as  far  as  Sfaka,  and  having  received 
a  torrent  which  rises  in  Mount  Khiomo,  joins  the 
CepkissHs,  near  the  khan  of  the  Kady-  which  I  visited 
in  my  former  journey,  and  wiiicli  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  two  miles  below 
Krevasara,  where  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Stena  or  Straits.  Though  the 
lake  which  feeds  the  Kineta  is  supplied  from  sub- 
terraneous springs,  these  are  not  always  sufficient 
to  afford  a  running  stream  in  summer.  At  2.23 
we  arrive  at  Bissikeni  *,  vulgarly  Bishken,  which 
stands  in  a  narrow  plain  between  the  heights  of 
Parnassus  and  the  larger  and  more  western  of  the 
two  insulated  rocky  heights  before  mentioned. 
The  proestiSs  and  inhabitants  know  of  no  ancient 
remains  in  this  vicinity,  except  at  a  height  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kineta,  and  a  tower  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  heights  in  proceeding  from 
Bissikeni  to  the  bridge  near  the  Kady's  Khan.  The 
latter  is  described  by  the  proestos  as  a  ftacropiKov 
Trpa-y^a,  meaning  such  as  modern  masons  construct, 


'  MiriiTancivi. 
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but  the  remains  near  Belissi,  he  states  to  be  of  large 
wrought  masses  of  stone.  Their  position  in  the 
Stena  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with  that  of 
Parapotamii  as  indicated  by  Theopouipus,  who,  in 
a  passage  preserved  by  Strabo,  states  that  Para- 
potamii stood  at  a  distance  of  forty  stades  from 
Chaeroneia  in  the  entrance  from  Bceotia  into  Phocis, 
on  a  height  of  moderate  elevation,  situated  between 
Parnassus  and  Mount  Edylium, — that  these  two 
mountains  were  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
inter>"al  of  five  stades,  tlirough  which  the  Cephissus 
flowed  ;  and  that  Mount  Edylium  extended  from 
tlience  sixty  stades  as  far  as  Hypliantcium,  on 
which  Orchomenus  was  built ', 

Having  remained  half  an  hour  at  Bissikeni,  we 
proceed,  in  one  hour  precisely,  to  Dhavlia.  The 
road  follows  an  opening  which  separates  the  higher 


•  Ap.  Strabo,  n.  p.  424. 
According  to  the  text  of  Stra- 
bo, Theopompus  ad<led  the  re- 
mark thnt  Parapotamii  served 
u  a  boundary  to  the  people  of 
Panopeus,  Daulis  and  Amhrys- 
tu«  (^'Aftfipvffiar),  but  this  last 
word  is  oh^nously  erroneous, 
Ambr}'ssus  having  been  near 
\he  Corinthiac  Gulf:  perhaps 
we  ought  to  read  'Aytfiiiiptac, 
for  tl>e  verse  of  Homer  O't* 
*Ayi fiitpiiuv  Kai  'Yil/iiroXu'  a/i- 

tifioyro,  by  coupling  Ancmo- 
with  Hjampuljs,  appears 
to  place  the  former  on  this  fron- 
tier of  Phocis.  If  we  compare 
this  indication  with  the  remark 
VOL.   11. 


of  Strabo,  that  Ancmoreia  stood 
on  a  part  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
wliitdi  served  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween the  Delphi  and  the  other 
Phodans,  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  separated  the  for- 
mer from  the  rest  of  the  Phocic 
community,  there  seems  no  si- 
tuation that  will  conform  to  the 
several  data  so  well  as  that  ad- 
vsmced  summit  of  the  Parnas- 
sian ridge  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Riasikeni,  and  which 
forms  wilk  the  opposite  moun- 
tnui,  Edifliuviy  tlie  pass  of  Ptt- 
rtijtolatnil,  or  Stena  of  tlie 
CephUsus. 
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Parnassian  ridges  from  tlie  advanced  mountain 
which  fonns  the  western  side  of  the  Stena  of  the 
Cephissus.  The  pass  is  a  narrow  valley,  cultivated 
only  in  the  parts  towards  Dhavlia.  The  road  is 
much  shorter  tlian  by  the  Stena,  and  in  winter  has 
the  further  advantage  of  avoiding  the  marshy  or 
mtiddy  valley  near  that  river.  It  is  probably  the 
route  by  which  Ilortensius  eluded  the  enemy  in  the 
Elatic  Plain,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Sylla  at 
Patronis  '.  The  issue  of  the  pass  is  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  a  vale  branching  from  the  plain  of 
C7iceroneia,  and  terminating  at  tbe  foot  of  the  great 
summits  o^  Panmssiis.  Many  streams  water  this 
valley,  turn  several  mills,  and  tlien  uniting  take 
a  northerly  course,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  heights 
by  the  village  Khasnesi,  below  which  the  stream 
enters  the  plain  and  joins  the  Mavronero  or  Mavro- 
neri,  a  copious  perennial  stream,  which  issues  from 
the  foot  of  the  same  mountain  a  mile  beyond  Klias- 
nesi.  On  the  southern  face  of  the  height  whicli 
bounds  the  vale  to  the  south,  stands  the  village 
of  Dhavlia,  separated  by  a  hollow  from  another 
height,  ou  whicli  are  some  remains  of  the  Acropolis 
of  the  ancient  Daulis.  The  name  had  assumed 
the  form  AanXtta  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo, 
but  is  now  by  the  vulgar  more  commonly  accented 
on  the  last  syllable,  Dhavlia.  T!ic  modem  village 
belongs  to  Hassan  Bey  of  Livadhia,  now  residing 
in'Egripo,  and  whose  father  was  pasha  of  the  latter 
place.  It  contains  forty  houses.  The  inhabitants 
cultivate  vineyards  in  the  upper  valleys  and  on  the 
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sides  of  the  hills,  and  com  in  tlie  plaiu  below,  and 
exerci&c  the  trade  of  agoyates  with  their  mules. 

Dec.  1. — The  vale  between  Dhavlia  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Danlis  is  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  refreshed  by  many  springs  and  rivailets, 
which,  in  tlie  plain  below,  join  a  branch  of  the 
Cephissus  called  Platania,  which  receives  all  the 
torrents  from  the  adjacent  slopes  of  Parnas.<f»«,  Clr- 
phis  and  Hd'icon,  and  has  its  extreme  sources  at 
Dhistomo,  but  is  nevertheless  dry  in  summer.  The 
Platania  unites  with  the  Mavroneri  very  near  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Cephissus.  It  is  to 
the  Mavroneri  that  the  Cqikissm  owes  its  water  in 
summer,  for  I  found  it  dry  in  July  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mavroneri,  even  as  high  up  as  a  little  be- 
low Dhadhi,  where  its  waters  were  consumed  by  the 
plan  tatiousof  cotton  and  kalambokki,  whereas  itcon- 
tained  water  below  the  junction  of  the  Mavroneri, 
and  even  as  far  as  Skripu.  Hence,  below  the 
junction,  the  Cephissus  is  now  caUed  Mavroneri  or 
Mavronero,  and  above  it  the  river  of  Dhadhi,  or 
simply  TO  noTafu.  Below  the  Kineta,  which  it  re- 
ceives in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Stena,  it  turns 
to  the  eastward,  and  continues,  all  the  way  to  Or- 
chomcmis,  to  flow  at  a  small  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  which  extends  from  the  Stcna  to 
Skripu  in  a  high  stony  ridge,  subdivided  into  two 
Dcarly  equal  parts  by  a  small  branch  of  the  river. 
This  mountain,  the  same  which  I  before  described 
as  parallel  to  that  of  Khubavo,  and  which  Theopom- 
pus  so  clearly  indicates  under  the  name  of  Edylium, 
waij  sometimes  called  Acontium  in  its  whole  extent, 
for  Strabo  remarks  that  Mount  Acontium  extended 
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from  Orchonienus  lo  Parapotamii  ',  and  attributes 
to  it  the  same  length  as  Theopornpus  '.  Properly, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  Ilyphanteium  was  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  Acontium  its  highest 
point,  and  Edylium  the  division  of  it  westward  of 
the  small  branch  of  the  Cephissus  above  mentioned  ; 
for  Plutarch  mentions  a  place  called  Assia  as 
sittiated  between  Edylium  and  Acontium  '. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  acropolis 
of  Daulis,  which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  formed  of  masonry  almost  regular,  may 
he  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  which  rises 
opposite  to  the  modem  village  to  the  south.  Within 
the  inclosure  is  an  old  church  of  St.  Theodore, 
containing  a  marble  inscribed  with  small  and  very 
ancient  characters,  so  nearly  obliterated  that  I 
have  not  attempted  to  copy  them  ;  there  is  also  an 
inscription  of  nameson  a  block  of  variegated  marble. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  in  the  vineyards  at  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north,  a  more  interesting  monu- 
ment was  found,  which  having  been  conveyed  to 
Dhavlia,  now  stands  before  the  door  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  quadrangular  stele,  four  feet  six  inches  long, 
one  foot  three  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  tliick, 
adonied  only  with  a  siuiple  moulding  at  the  top. 


'   llfivTf poy  ftiy  oly  uiKuaBm 

rov  'Opyjkfitviv  ^avw  im  irtci^. 

^MwiiroXii^ovTtnv    ci   ruiy   uiarbty 

tyoiKtaOiiyat  wfios  ro  'AvojTioi' 

Spue    ■KapaTuvov    iit\    iii'iKovra 

rvraliovt   fnXP^   IlapawoTa^iiMiy 

>Tuy  iy  rijf  4>o»i:j'?i. — Strubo,  p, 

416. 


'  ro  ci  ^avKwy  {'HivXioy) 
ra()artlyuy  iif  iiiiKoyra  vrafta 
ftt\pi  rov  'y^yrtiov  idt  f  Ktlrai 
"  'Opxpfifyoc — Theopomp.  ap. 
Strab.  p.  424. 

'  ly  fiitr^  Tov' \Koyrlov  Kai  rov 
'UovXiov,  irpoQ  roit  \tyo^ii-on 
'Aaaiotc. — PIutArch.  in  Sylld. 
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One  of  the  broad  sides  is  inscribed  with  forty-seven 
lines,  and  one  of  the  narrow  sides  with  forty-nine 
lines.  The  monument  records  an  arbitration  con- 
cerning the  property  and  bouiularief^  of  certain 
lands  in  the  district  of  Daulis,  made  at  Chseroneia 
on  the  24th  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  a;ra  118'. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  on 
the  hroad  dimension  of  the  stone. 

"  With  g^ood  fortune  to  the  consuls,  the  emperor 

^Trajan  Adrian  Ca^sa^  Augustus,  the  second  time, 
and  Cneius  Pedauius  Fuscus  Salinator,  on  the  9th 
of  the  Calends  of  November,  in  Chajroneia.     Zo- 

jtynis,  son  of  Aristion,  and  Parmenon,  son  of 
Zopyrus,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Daubs, 
have  witnessed  the  following  as  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  underwritten  decision  of  Titus  Flavius  Eubulus: 
I,  T.  F.  Eubuhis,  iiaving  been  appointed  judge 
and  arbiter  by  the  proconsul  Cajsius  Maximus, 
and  having  acted  un«ler  the  inspection  of  the  pro- 
consul Valerius  Severus,  between  Zopyrus  son  of 
Aristion  and  Parmenon  son  of  Zopyrus  and 
Memmius  Antiochns,  concerning  the  land  in  dis- 
pute, have,  after  bearing  each  side  as  long  as  they 
wished,  and  after  an  actual  inspection  of  the  place, 
and  upon  receiving  an  order  from  the  excellent 
proconsul  Clodius  Granianus*  to  declare  my  deci- 
sion, adjudge  as  is  underwritten.  Four  hundred  and 


'  Sec  tlie  Greek  text  at  the 
end  of"  this  volume.  Copies  of 
the  inscriptions  iu  Greek  capi- 
tals may  be  seen  in  tlic  Rev. 
R.  Walpole's  collection  of  Tra- 


vels in  the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  459, 
vol.  ii.  p.  .713. 

•  Thus  it  appears,  that  dur- 
ing the  process  there  were  three 
dilTerent  proconsulB. 
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thirty-five  Pliocic  plethra  of  the  laud  called  Dryp- 
pius,  which  appear  from  the  writings  exhibited  to 
me  to  have  been  purchased  by  Memmius  An- 
tiochiis  from  the  heirs  of  Cleon,  belong  to 
Antiochus;  whatever  exceeds  this  quantity  (in 
Dryp])iu8)  is  the  property  of  the  city  of  the 
Daulienses.  In  like  manner,  in  the  land  Euxyleia 
four  hundred  and  thirty  plethra  I  judge  to  belong 
\to  Antiochus,  and  the  remainder  to  the  city.  The 
beginning  of  the  measurements  in  the  lauds  Dryp- 
pius and  Euxyleia  shall  becommenced  wherever  An- 
tioclms  may  think  proper ;  but  in  Platanus  and  Mos- 
chotomea;  the  measure  for  both  parties  shall  begin 
in  the  same  place,  and  from  thence  the  remainder 
of  the  measurement  shall  proceed  ;  and  in  all  these 
measurements  no  account  shall  be  taken  of  tor- 
rents or  rugged  places,  or  such  as  cannot  be  culti- 
vated if  they  exceed  the  dimensions  of  ten  sphyne  '. 
The  following  persons  were  present ;  1,  Titus  Fla- 
vins Eubulus,  have  declared  ray  determination  and 
affixed  my  seal.  Lucius  Mestrius  Soclarus ;  Cleo- 
menes,  son  of  Cleomenes  ;  Neicon,  sou  of  Sym- 
phorus  ;  Lamj)rias,  son  of  Neicon  ;  Zopyrus,  son 
of  Antipatrus  ;  Sosibius,  son  of  Dracon  ;  Neicon, 
son  of  Alexandrus  ;  Leon,  son  of  Theodotns  ; 
Gallon,  son  of  Phylax  ;  Cassius,  son  of  Martianus. 
By  a  decree  of  the  city." 
On  the  narrow  side  of  the  stele  is  the  following  : 


'  This  is  evidently  a  super- 
ficial measure,  probably  a  divi- 
•iou  of  the  plcthriun.    Siuallcr 


patches  than  ten  sphyrae  were 
not  to  be  accounted  for> 
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**  The  road  to  the  Archagetes  shall  be  two  calami ' 
in  breadth.  They  shall  jointly  engrave  the  land- 
marks and  boundaries  of  the  measurements  within 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  twelfth  month >  we  exa- 
mining them  when  they  shall  be  eugrsived.  Con- 
cerning the  land  Dryppius,  we  adjudge,  from  a 
view  of  the  writing  exhibited  by  Serapias,  son  of 
Zopyrus  the  agent  *,  and  by  the  Archons  Philon, 
son  of  Sosicrates,  and  Damon,  son  of  Zop}TU3, 
tliat  if  any  thing  should  be  wanting  to  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  plethra  assigned  by  the 
decision  of  Eubulus,  Serapias  shall  have  a  right  to 
demand  it  from  the  city  of  the  Daulienses.  These 
were  present:  I,  Curius  Autobulus,  adjudged,  and 
•ealed  the  first  seal.  I,  Nicephorus,  son  of  Lyco- 
medes,  adjudged  ;  I,  Agasias,  sou  of  Timon,  ad- 
judged ;  1,  Publius  yElius  Damoxenus,  sealed  the 
fourth  seal ;  Eisid(otus)  the  fifth  ;  MetrodoTus,sonof 
Apollodotus  of  Anticyra  ;  Neicaretus,  son  of  Pistus 
of  Tithorea  ;  I,  Tyrannus,  son  of  Tyrannus,  sealed  ; 
Acindynus,  sou  of  Callicrates  of  Tithorea  ;  Sextus 
Cornelius  Axiochus  ;  Eunus,  son  of  Epaphras  ;  I, 
Calliaicus,  sou  of  Cleonicus  of  Tithorea,  sealed." 


The  Ko'Xa/ioc  was  a  linear 
if  it  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  modem  Italian  canna, 
the  road  was  about  fifteen  feet 
in  breadth. 

*  roO  iyiHKOv.  Zojiynis  was 
the  colleague  of  FamK>non  on 
behalf  of  Danlis  in  the  former 
■ffiiir,  to  which  this  judgment 


was  probably  long  posterior; 
for  it  would  seem  that  Zopyrua 
wiis  now  absent  or  dead,  that 
one  of  his  sons  had  obtained 
the  intercit  of  Antioehus  in 
the  land  Dryppius,  and  that 
another  was  one  of  the  Archons 
of  Daalis. 
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Pausaiiias,  who  visited  Daulis  about  fifty  years 
after  the  date  of  this  inscription,  remarks,  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  Daiilia  named  Trouis, 
where  stood  tlie  heroic  monument  of  a  hero  called 
tlie  Archagetes,  whom  some  supposed  to  be  Xan- 
thippus,  a  warrior;  others  Phocus,  son  of  Oniy- 
tion'.  It  is  evidently  to  this  place  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  inscription  refers,  where  it  is 
said  that  "  the  road  to  the  Archagetes  shall  have 
a  breadth  of  two  calami."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Tronis  is  an  erroneous  reading  for  Patronis,  the 
name,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  the  place  where 
Sylla  was  encamped  before  he  was  joined  by  Hor- 
tensius,  who,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  proba- 
bly arrived  through  the  same  pass  which  I  traversed 
from  Bissikeni  into  the  valley  northward  of  Dhav- 
Ha.  The  biographer,  indeed,  describes  Patronis  as 
being  in  the  plain  of  Chajroneia,  but  the  whole 
plain,  as  far  as  the  pass  of  the  Cephissus,  was  un- 
doubtedly often  designated  as  the  plain  of  Chae- 
roneia.  In  Platanus,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
portions  of  land  mentioned  in  the  award  of  Eu- 
bulus,  we  have  the  origin  apparently  of  the  modern 
appellation  of  the  river  Platania. 

While  I  was  copying  the  inscription,  which  was 
my  first  employment  this  morning,  a  funeral  took 
place.  The  corpse  was  carried  into  the  church,  the 
service  read  over  with  wonderful  haste,  and  at  a 
certain  point  a  howling  was  set  up  by  three  women, 

'Etfri  ii  rijc  Aav\iai;  x^P*^       "■">'  obK  &^av^  rd  ep  irdXtftoy, 
KoXovftivti      Tpwi'i'c'      iyravOa      oi    Ci    ^wkov   tlvat  top   'Opi'u- 

rat"  Tov  It  4piti  Toirroy  Saydtn-       Pausaii.  Phoc'ic.  c.  4. 
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relations  of  the  deceased,  after  which  the  corpse 
was  put  into  the  ground,  and  small  loaves  of 
wheaten  bread,  boiled  maize,  and  wine,  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  company,  who  assembled  after  the 
service  in  gi-eat  numbers,  and  seated  themselves 
round  the  wall  of  the  church-yard. 

Pausanias  remarks  of  Daulis,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  few  in  number,  but  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  of  all  the  Phocians.  The  name  of  the 
place  he  supposed  to  be  derived  from  SaCAov, 
because  the  position  had  formerly  been  a  forest". 
The  only  building  descriljed  by  him  is  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  containing  an  ancient  statue,  and  another 
still  more  ancient  made  of  wood,  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Procne,  for  Daulis  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  well-known  story  of 
Tereus,  Procne,  and  Philomele. 

Immediately  above  Dhavlia,  on  the  site  of  Mount 
Liukura,  stands  the  monastery  of  Aghia  Arsali,  and 
below  it  a  metokhi,  where  the  monks  retire  when 
the  snow  covers  their  upper  hal)itatton.  About  five 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhavlia  is  the  entrance 
of  the  Zimeno  Derveui,  or  opening  between  the 
mountains  Cirphis  and  Parnasstu^,  which  leads  to 

Delphi.  It  is  the  tr-^iarti  oSoc>  or  rpnrXrt  KtAevOo^, 
the  cleft  or  tri|)le  way  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  being  the  place  where  Laius  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  son  (Edipus.  I  searched  in  vain 
there,  in  my  former  journey,  for  any  traces  of  the 
tomb  of  Laius  and  his  servant,  which  Pausanias 
describes  as  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones.     The 

'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  4. 
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road,  as  he  justly  observes,  becomes  more  steep  and 
rugged,  from  that  point  towards  Delphi,  and  diffi- 
cult even  to  a  man  on  foot.  Between  Daulis  and 
the  Schiste,  but  at  what  distance  from  either  Pau- 
sauias  does  not  specify,  stood  the  Phocicura,  or 
place  of  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of 
Phocis ;  it  was  a  large  building  divided  witliin 
lengthwise  by  columns,  between  which  and  the 
wall  there  were  seats  for  the  deputies.  At  one  end, 
in  an  open  space,  was  a  Jupiter  seated  on  his  throne, 
Minerva  and  Juno  standing  on  either  side  of  him'. 
The  ascent  from  Daulis  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus 
was  less  rugged  than  that  from  Delphi,  but 
longer*.  This  route  probably  led  by  the  modem 
convent  of  Aghla  Arsali.  The  road  from  Daulis 
to  Amhryssus,  now  Dhistomo,  follows  up  the  vale 
of  the  Platania  in  nearly  a  straight  course,  having 
Mount  L'irphh  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  other 
a  part  of  the  Helicon,  which  is  so  distinct  from  Pa- 
leovuni,  or  the  proper  Helicon,  that  it  had  un- 
doubtedly some  specific  name  among  the  ancients, 
though  it  has  not  been  preserved  by  history.  It  is 
itself  subdivided  into  two  summits,  that  to  the  east 
f  ailed  the  mountain  of  Surbi,  that  to  the  west  the 
mountain  of  Zara,  or  Tzara,  from  villages  of  those 
names. 

Having  crossed  the  Platania  in  twenty-five 
minutes  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Daulis,  we 
leave,  in  fifteen  minutes  more,  the  village  of  Malta 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  then  in  eight 
minutes  arrive  at  'Aio  Vlasi.     In  the  course  of  Uiis 


'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  5. 
13 
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route  the  Stena  of  the  CephusuSy  or  Boeoto- Phocic 
Strait,  opens  from  the  foot  of  the  lulls  of  Khas- 
n^i,  and  'Aio  Vlasi  admits  a  view  through  the 
Stena  :  the  hill  of  Krevasara  being  then  nearly 
hid  by  the  heights  of  Khasnesi,  and  that  of  the 
Paleokastro,  near  Belissi,  appearing  to  advance 
half  across  the  pass.  In  the  course  of  our  morning's 
ride  many  o^via,  (vultures,)  were  in  siglit,  and  a 
^eat  number  of  lapwings,  which  the  Greeks  call 
KoXttfiavi),  At  'Aio  Vlasi  the  woman  of  the  cottage 
where  I  dine  wears  a  low  bonnet  or  hat,  made  at 
Dhadlii,  which  is  completely  covered  on  the  out- 
side witli  a  coat  of  mail  made  of  paras.  Just  over 
the  ears,  instead  of  panis,  the  covering  is  made  of 
Spanish  or  Austrian  dollars  and  Turkish  pieces  of 
100  paras.  The  owner  is  of  Dhadhi,  and  in  reply 
to  my  inquiries  says,  "  this  is  the  fashion  of  our 
town  ;  here  they  have  other  fashions." 

On  this  side  of  Mount  (Eta,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  itinerant  salesmen,  and  even  saleswomen  are 
to  be  met  travelling  singly,  which  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  seen  beyond  Thermopj/lce.  During  the 
last  two  days  we  have  met  several  persons  from 
Aspraspitia  selling  fresh  sea-fish  ;  and  at  'Aio 
Vlasi  have  found  a  caravan  of  asses  laden  with 
com  and  kalambokki,  and  conducted  by  an  Agra- 
fiote  woman.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  or  to  wear 
such  caps  as  that  just  mentioned,  without  risk 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  security  than  the 
Christians  enjoy  to  the  northward  of  Mount  CEta, 
where  the  resistance  of  the  mountaineers  to  AR 
Pasha,  his  rontinual  attempts  to  reduce  them,  the 
march    of    his    Albanian?    through    the    country, 
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the  incursions  of  the  kleftes,  and  the  poverty, 
idleness,  and  rapacity  of  the  Turks,  particularly 
those  of  Larissa,  lead  to  the  unceasing  oppres- 
sion of  the  Christians,  and  have  made  their  con- 
dition more  miserable  than  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
where  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  districts  of 
Livadhia  and  Athens,  the  one  as  a  vakuf,  the 
other  as  a  royal  appanage,  is  not  without  some 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  Christians  ;  the  ad- 
ministrators taking  care  to  send  proper  persons 
to  reside  as  Voivodas,  and  readily  attending  to 
the  complaints  of  the  Greeks,  so  that  the  Turkish 
govenior  finds  it  difficult  to  enrich  himself  by  op- 
pression. Another  cause  is  the  smaller  proportion 
of  Turks,  tlie  effect  of  whose  bigotry,  insolence, 
idleness,  profligacy,  and  greediness  of  gain,  has 
every  where  a  tendency  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  to  degrade  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  rayah,  and  at  length  to  drive  him  into  the 
districts  where  the  Turks  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  which  are  better  protected  by  the  Porte.  As 
to  the  circumstance  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lands  to  the  southward  of  G^ta  being  held  by 
Greeks,  I  fear  it  makes  very  little  difference  to 
the  working  farmer,  in  his  profits  or  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  his  terms  of  cul- 
tivation are  the  same,  whether  with  the  agas  of 
'Egripo  and  Thebes,  or  with  the  archons  of 
Livadhia  and  Athens,  all  of  whom  take  care  that 
he  shall  never  be  out  of  their  debt,  nor  enabled  to 
obtain  from  the  soil  more  thau  a  subsistence  of 
the  scantiest  kind. 

lu  proceeding  from  'Aio  Vlasi   to  Kapurna,  wo 
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leave,  at  eight  minutes  beyond  'Aio  Vlasi,  a  vil- 
Hage  called  Mera  to  the  right  of  the  road,  in  the 
entrance  of  a  valley  leading  into  that  which  is 
watered  by  the  western  branch  of  tlic  river  of 
Livadhia,  and  aloncj  which  leads  the  road  from 
Livadhla  to  the  Zimeno  Pass,  branching  to  the 
left  to  Dhistomo ;  these  were  anciently  the  routes 
from  Lebadeia  to  Delphi  and  Anibryssus,  Ka- 
purna  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge  as  'Aio 
Vlasi,  in  a  hollow  between  a  steep  summit  and  a 
long  even  height,  wliicli  advances  from  the  ridge 
into  the  valley  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
liides  Kapurna  from  all  the  great  plain  towards 
the  Lake  Cipkmls.  A  projection  of  the  heights 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  vale  of  Mera  con- 
ceals it  in  like  manner  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain  of  Danlis,  but  the  hill  of  Kervasara  is  seen 
from  Kapurna,  through  the  Stena  of  the  Cephissus. 
The  rocky  heights  whicli  overhang  the  villages 
of  'Aio  Vlasi  and  Kapurna  have  preserved  con- 
siderable ruins  of  Ptmopeits  and  Charoneia.  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  Panopeus  '  was  distant  20  stades 
from  Chaironeia,  and  7  from  Daulis  ;  but  the 
latter  number  is  obviously  erroneous.  I  was  48 
minutes  in  walking  my  horse  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Daulis  to  'Aio  Vlasi,  and  35  from  thence  to 
Kapurna,  The  latter  space  of  time  corresponds  to- 
lerably well  to  the  20  stades  of  Pausanias,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  rate  of  30  stades  to  the  hour ;  it 

'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  4.   Ac-  70.   89.)    names    the    district 

cording  to  Strabo  (p.  423.)  it  Phanotis ;   biU  Panopeus  is  the 

was   called  Phanoleus    in    his  I'omi  employed  by  llomcr,  and 

time,  and  Thucydides  (1.  4,  c.  by  Pausanias. 
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is  probable,  tlierefore,  that  the  number  of  stades  be- 
tween Daulis  and  Panopeus  was  27  instead  of  7,  and 
that  the  word  iiKoai  lias  been  lost  by  the  copiers  of 
Pausanias.  The  7  stades  which  he  assigns  to  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  of  Panopeus  is  exactly 
confirmed  by  the  present  remains. 

Panopeus  partook  of  the  ruin  of  the  other  cities 
of  Phocis  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian  war,  but  like 
them  also  was  re-established  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Chajroneia  '. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  although  it  had  neither 
agora,  nor  theatre,  nor  gymnasium,  nor  fountain  ^, 
nor  public  building  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates^, 
and  consisted  only  of  huts  on  the  side  of  a  torrent, 
it  was  still  called  a  city,  and  sent  deputies  to  the 
Phocic  council.  The  only  antiquities  besides  its 
walls  were  the  tumulus  of  Tityus  on  the  side  of 
the  torrent ',  and  a  building  of  crude  bricks,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  Pentelic  marble,  but  whether 
intended  for  TEsculapius  or  for  Prometheus,  Pau- 
sanias could  not  ascertain.  Panopeus  having  been 
placed  between  two  cities,  which  were  themselves 
not  5  miles  asunder,  seems  to  have  derived  its 
importance  from  being  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Phocis,  towards  Boeotia.  We  find,  accordingly, 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  ;  tlioir 
general  form  is  a  triangle,  of  which  the  southern 
side  follows  a  course  parallel  to  the  torrent  of 
Mera,  and  the  two  others  inclose  the  northern  face 


'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  3. 
fiff. — Ibid.  c.  4. 
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of  the  hill,  forming  an  angle,  somewhat,  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  at  the  south-west.  They  in- 
cluded a  small  portion  of  the  plain  at  the  north- 
western end  of  tlie  site.  Here  the  walls  are  built 
in  lines  nearly  straight,  and  were  flanked  with 
towers  at  the  usual  intervals.  On  the  height  the 
sides  are  broken  into  re-entering  and  salitint  an- 
gles, in  the  manner  best  suited  to  defend  the 
ascent  of  the  rocks,  with  towers  at  the  most 
prominent  angles,  projecting  20  feet  from  tlie 
walls,  and  in  some  places  still  30  feet  high. 
The  masonry  is  of  the  third  or  intermediate  order, 
between  the  polygonal,  in  wliicli  there  were  no 
regular  courses,  and  that  in  which  the  courses 
were  equal  and  horizontal.  Each  of  the  two  sum- 
mits into  which  the  hill  is  divided  had  its  interior 
inclosure.  That  to  the  south-west  retains  three 
gates:  one  leading  to  the  lower  town,  and  two 
opening  to  the  country.  In  all  the  three,  the 
entrance  is  oblique  to  the  wall,  as  in  the  annexed 
plan  of  one  of  the  latter  gates. 


The  torrent  of  Mera  is  evidently  the  -^f^apa^fm 
which  Pausanias  mentions,  and  was  probably  tite 
Boeoto  Phocic  boundary.  Some  large  masses  of 
stone  on  this  side,  which  appear  to  have  fallen  from 
the  hill,  may  answer  to  those  sandy  coloured  rocks 
from  which  Prometheus  made  the  human  race,  but 
I  can  neither  perceive  the  smell  of  human  flesh  in 
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them,  which  Pausanias  recognised,  nor  any  remains 
of  the  tumuhis  of  Tityus,  although,  according  to 
the  same  traveller^  it  was  not  less  than  a  stade  in 
circumference. 

At  Kapuma,  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  town 
wall  of  ChcBToneia  are  traceahle  in  the  plain,  but 
in  the  Acropolis,  whicli  incloses  an  extremely 
, rugged  height,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  wall,  of 
niasonrv  of  the  third  order,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
henntiful  and  imposing  effect  of  this  fine  mode  of 
building  when  complete.  Tlie  hill  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  "  precipitous  height  above  the  city, 
called  Petrachus  \"  though  Pausanias,  who  thus 
[describes  Petrachus,  has  not  mentioned  it  as  the 
Acropolis  of  Chseroneia,  which  the  existing  forti- 
fications prove  the  hill  in  question  to  have  been. 
The  other  remains  at  Kapuma  are  a  theatre,  of 
which  all  the  middle  part  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  of  Mount  Petrachus,  and  the  ends  consisted  of 
a  mass  of  earth  faced  with  masonry,  of  which  tlie 
ruins  still  remain.  Several  rows  of  the  lower 
seats  are  evidently  buried  below  the  earth,  ac- 
cumulated at  the  foot  of  the  height ;  but  there 
are  two  diazomata,  or  pnccinctions,  above  ground, 
and  consequently  three  divisions  of  scats.  In 
the  lowest  division  three  or  four  seats  only  are 
now  visible  above  the  surface  ;  the  middle  contains 
twelve  rows,  and  the  upper  four,  above  which 
there  is  a  high   perpendicular  excavation  in  the 

'  'EffTi  it   vw€f  n)t>  7r6\if  Kpr/^fuc   Ilrrpnxuc  KuXovftiyot. — 
Puusan.  Boeol.  c.  41. 
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rock,  and  the  remains  of  two  or  three  rows  of  seats 
above  it. 

On  the  face  of  the  same  rock  is  inscribed,  in 
letters  of  the  best  times,  with  the  omicron  smaller 
than  the  other  letters,  the  words  'AxhXXwvoc  Sa^- 
vatftopiti),  'Aprdfju^o^  tTOh)Bivac\  In  soms  Inscriptions 
reported  by  Meletius  as  existing  at  Chaeroneia  in 
liis  time*,  we  find  the  same  Birntic  dialect  em- 
ployed, and  the  same  Diana  mentioned,  but  with 
the  more  common  epithet  of  Eilethnia,  or  in  the 
Boeotic  dialect,  ElXaOtij.  The  worship  of  the  same 
deity,  but  without  tlie  epithet  is  recorded  on 
another  monument,  erected  in  honour  of  one  of 
her  priestesses  by  the  council  and  people  of  the 
Cliffironenses  ^ 

A  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  church  near  a  fountain 
below  the  theatre,  is  inscribed  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Emperor  Macrinus,  by  the  council  and  people 
of  the  Chffironenscs.  It  is  difficult  to  deci]>herthe 
second  name  of  the  emperor,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
Opilius,  as  usually  written  in  Latin  authors.  To 
me  it  appears  to  be  0N<1>AAI0]2,  i.  e.  Oraphalius*. 


'  V.  Inscription,  No.  24. 
'  (I)    Evco/ta,     'Ayi^i'/Xurof, 
KptToXna,    ITf/vW/nt,     'ApriifitZi 

(2)  KpinlXaoc,  'Apior/wf, 
KaXXtc,  KaWiwlSa^,  'ApnifttCi 
iraXtidifi' 

(3)  'Ej-tti'Jwi'oc  .... 
iip'jfpyTVt,  fiifyoc  QqXovOlovirty- 
riKniciicdrii,  lldWa^  Kf)/rwi'<<c 
utaziffrjiTiy  ri/i'  ic.iay  Otjiairai- 
rar  KaWw  itpar  rg  'Aprifiiii- 

VOL.    II. 


— Melet.  Vol.  ii. 

p.  .^35.  8vo.  Ven. 

'  'II  /5ouX^  Kal  h  Cf}ftot  Xai- 
puiviuiv  r>)y  iipiiny  'Aprtfucof 
\npoirciyny,  T«/Jep/ot/  KKnv^inv 
AiCvftov  Owyoripn.dper^c  tvtKtv 
Koi  riic  Ttp'  Tfjj'Of'di'  ftpf)ff«/ac. 

*  .  .  .  .  ««( fltitlrci  (roi') 
avrok;paVu(pa)  Ma'proF  '(^r«a- 
\tov  ^tftt)j)iiv  Muk-ptiyuy  !/  /3uii\i) 
Kttt  o  eiiiio^  Xoipojctwi', —  V. 
Inscriptioo,  No.  25. 
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Another  inscription  on  a  stone  at  the  same  foun- 
tain was  engraved  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Auto- 
bulus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  by  his  maternal 
grandson  Flavins  Aufobulus".  An  ancient  church 
of  the  Panaghia,  in  the  village,  preser\'es  many 
remains  of  ancient  art,  particularly  an  inscribed 
marble,  upon  which  are  several  records  of  the 
dedication  of  certain  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
to  Sarapis,  by  whicli  process  they  olitaint.'d  their 
liberty,  or  at  least  became  iepoSouXoi,  or  slaves  only 
to  the  god.  In  some  instances  tlie  manumission 
was  immediate,  but  more  frequently  after  tbe  life 
of  the  owners,  and  with  a  reserve  of  the  children 
bom  of  them  in  the  meantime.  The  names  of  the 
Boeotian  months  llomolius,  Alalcomeneius,  Thelu- 
thius,  Prostaterius,  and  Bucatiiis,  occur  in  these 
documents  *.     It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  re- 


TTie  foUomng  is  a  Latin  in- 
scription in  honour  of  the  same 
emperor,  thf  shortness  of  whose 
reign  has  rendered  such  monu- 
ments rare ; — Ilereuli  victori. 
Pro  Salute  Imp.  Ca-s.  M.  Opelji 
Aureli  Scveri  Macrini  Aug.  L. 
Jubentius  L.  F.  Ter.  Sevenis 
Aug.  N.  dispensator. — Gnitcr. 
p.  50. 

As  Macrinus  reigned  only 
one  year,  A.D.  217,  218,  we 
have  the  exact  date  of  the  in- 
acription  of  ChaToneia. 

'    Aa/iarptof      Avr6iiov\oy 

Aw-<i/3ouXoc    rvf    irpoc    /i»?rp<jv 
xawroy. — V.  Inscript.  No,  26. 


The  Autobuli  appear  from 
the  following  inscription  which 
Meletius  found  at  the  same 
fountain,  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  the  celebrated  Plu- 
tarch. 

St'iroi"  KXavcioy  Aiir«5/3t»u- 
Koy,  ofivyvfiop  rjJ  irarpl,  tvror 
axo  ll\ovrap')(Ov,  Apiriiv  raanv 
iv  jiiift  Kal  Xi'iyois  ivuiiidfitroy 

it'  T^ fi,  li  rpoc  firrrpot: 

fiafJfitj  KuXX/cXfta  ....  cot  oi 

yvyiis  Kui  aJ  ttCtX^cii 

— Melct.  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

'  See  the  text  of  several  of 
these  inscriptions  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 
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ported  by  Meletius,  that  slaves,  botli  male  and 
female,  were  dedicated  in  the  same  manner  to 
Diana,  'Apra^Zi  EiX«0ip.  The  other  remains  of 
antiquity  in  the  church  of  the  Panaglda  are  an 
antique  chair  of  marble,  called  by  tjie  learned 
o  ^povoc  rov  WXovrapyov '  (Plutarch's  chair), — two 
columns  of  dark  grey  granite,  two  Ionic  capitals, 
and  many  ancient  fragments  in  the  walls.  A  large 
pedestal  without  any  inscription  forms  the  altar  or 
holy  table  *. 

Pausanias  has  neither  noticed  the  theatre  of 
Cheeroueia,  nor  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Sarapis, 
which  the  inscriptions  prove  to  have  existed  here. 
and  which  stood,  perhaps,  upon  the  very  sites  of 
the  churches  where  the  inscriptions  are  found. 
According  to  him,  the  principal  object  of  venera- 
tion at  that  time  was  the  sceptre,  or,  as  they  called 
it,  the  spear'  of  Jupiter,  made  by  Vulcan,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  reputed  works  of  Vulcan  which 
Pausanias  considered  genuine.  It  was  kept  in  the 
house  of  a  priest  annually  appointed,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  found  between  Chseroneia  and  Pano- 
peus,  whither  it  had  been  brought  by  Electra, 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  whom  it  devolved 
through  Hermes  and  Pelops.  Daily  sacrifices 
were  made  to  the  sceptre,  and  a  table  stood  con- 
stantly before  it,  covered  with  meat  and  cakes, 
which  accords  so  exactly  with  some  of  the  repre- 
■entations  on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  that  one  cannot 


»    ^pivoi 
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Copy. 

—  Pausan. 
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but  suspect  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
thence,  together  with  that  of  Sarapis,  and  that  the 
local  mythus  was  a  posterior  invention. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Petrachus  stood  a 
small  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  in  some  part  of  the 
territory'  were  two  trophies  erected  by  Sylla  and 
the  Romans  for  their  victory  over  Taxiles.  Of  the 
more  celebrated  victory  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
on  the  same  scene  of  action,  there  was  not  any 
such  monument,  because  the  erecting  of  trophies 
was  contrary  to  the  Macedonian  custom.  But 
there  was  a  polj^andrium  of  the  Thebans  who  were 
slain  in  that  battle,  surmounted  by  a  lion,  not  far 
from  Chseroneia,  on  the  road  to  Lebadeia,  and  it 
would  seem  from  Strabo,  that  here  stood  also  mo- 
numents, erected  at  the  public  expense,  in  honour 
of  all  who  had  fallen  on  the  same  occasion*.  As 
these  memorials  were  probably  on  the  field  of  the 
first  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  situation  of  which 
no  ancient  author  has  exactly  described,  we  may 
presume  that  a  large  tumulus,  which  rises  conspi- 
cuously from  the  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  is  not  a  monument  of  the  victory  of 
Philip,  but  the  place  of  sepulture  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  contest  of  the  Romans  with  the  Mithradatic 
army,  for  that  tumulus,  instead  of  being  in  the  road 
from  Chteroneia  to  Lebadeia,  is  about  midway  to 
Orchoraenus,  and  it  seems  evident  from  Plutarch, 
that  the  Roman  battle  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Chteroneia  was  noted 


*  Tnfi^  wiaoiTuy  ly  ry  fidxp  fifiovin. — Strnbo,  p.  tM. 
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for  the  manufacture  of  oils  extracted  from  odori- 
ferous flowers. 

Quitting  Kapurna  at  seven  in  the  evening  for 
Livadliia,  we  follow  the  foot  of  the  hills  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ascend  them,  and  at  the 
summit  enter  upon  a  plain  of  a  rich  soil,  now  very 
uiuddy,  which  we  cross  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hy 
a  paved  road,  then  descend  and  enter  the  plain  of 
Livadhia,  fifty-five  minutes  from  Kapurna.  Ten 
minutes  farther  cross  a  stream  flowing  to  the  left, 
the  same  already  mentioned  as  the  western  branch 
of  the  river  of  Livadhia,  then  passing  through 
I  fields  of  rice  and  kalambokki,  by  a  muddy  road 
and  bad  pavement,  at  the  end  of  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  from  Kapurna,  enter  Livadhia. 


Livadhia,  MiHeia,  Lcbadeia,  river  Hercyna,  Grove  of  Tropkonius 
— Inscriptions  of  Livudhia — Coroncia — Alalcomence — Petra — 
Mountains  Libithrium,  Laphyatium  Tilphoasium — Temple  of 
Minerva  Itonia  —  Rivers  Curalius,  Phalarus,  Isomantwi — 
Krupi — Skripii,  Orchomenus,  Trcasurif  of  Mint/as,  Monastery 
of  Skripii,  Temple  of  the  Graces,  Inscriptions — Rivers  Cephis- 
aus,  Melas — Lake  Cephissis — Tegyra, 

Dec.  2. — The  town  of  Livadhia  has  an  imposing 
appearance  from  the  northward,  and  forms  a  scene 
no  less  singular  than  beautiful.  Its  houses  are 
surrounded  for  the  most  part  with  gardens,  and 
thus  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground  on  some  steep 
acclivities  at  tlie  foot  of  a  precipitous  height  which 
is  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Catalans.  This  height  is  an  abrupt 
northerly  termination  of  Mount  Helicon,  and  is 
separated  eastward  from  similar  hills  by  a  torrent 
issuing  from  the  mountain  between  lofty  precipices, 
and  falliug  with  great  rapidity  over  a  rocky  bed 
as  it  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  ancient  Hercyna.  Above  the  Kastro,  or 
castle  hill,  it  is  generally  dry,  the  principal 
contribution  of  water  beiug  from  some  sources 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  under 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Kastro.       Derivations  are 
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made  from  it  to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  into 
the  gardens  which  surround  the  houses.  There 
are  springs  also  in  many  parts  of  the  site ;  so  that 
by  the  effect  of  this  abundance  of  water,  combined 
with  the  sheher  of  the  overhanging  mountains,  tlie 
air  in  the  summer,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
during  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
has  a  most  agreeable  coolness,  as  I  experienced 
when  I  was  last  at  Livadhia  :  the  same  mountains, 
however,  by  excluding  the  regular  breezes,  cause 
the  general  temperature  to  be  excessively  hot,  and 
in  winter  create  humidity,  by  depriving  the  town 
of  the  sun's  rays,  which  at  present  no  longer 
fall  even  upon  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  town  after 
two  o'clock.  From  these  causes  the  climate  is  not 
considered  either  agreeable  or  healthy,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  ventilation,  the  noxious  exhalations  of  the  irri- 
gated fields  of  cotton  and  rice,  although  near  two 
miles  distant  from  the  upper  quarter  of  the  town, 
are  felt  in  every  part  of  it.  Velitza,  having  a  similar 
[)o.*ition  and  asi>ect,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  adjacent  mountain ;  and  there  the  village  was 
in  shade  even  before  one  o'clock.  In  fact,  all  the 
ancient  cities  of  Doris,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia,  which 
occupied  the  strong  and  otherwise  advantageous 
situations  under  the  northern  sides  of  Parnassus  and 
Helicon,  experienced  more  or  less  the  same  inconve- 
nience, and  had  a  similar  climate  in  winter,  as  Pau- 
sanias  has  remarked  in  ])articular  respecting  Lileea'. 

rac  Tov  trove  wpac  furunrupov  yivtaOah  KuXvtt  to  opot  o  Ilaji- 
cai  e*"  dipti  Koi  ijpoc  (Tr(rij^ti<»r'       rutriror. — Pausaji.Phocic.c.  33. 
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Livadhia  has  a  greater  air  of  opulence  than  any 
place  in  Northern  Greece,  not  even  excepting 
loannina.  This  is  partly  real  in  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  Turks  who  generally  are  not  only 
poor  themselves  but  the  cause  of  poverty  in  others, 
and  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the 
larger  Greek  houses,  which  liaving  spacious  cham- 
bers and  galleries  in  the  Turkish  manner,  are 
shown  to  advantage  on  the  steep  declivity  of  the 
hill.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  this  style 
of  building,  the  effect  of  Greek  vanity  always 
ready  to  ape  Turkish  grandeur,  although  agreeable 
in  summer  is  in  general  little  suited  to  a  place 
where  the  winter  is  both  long  and  severe.  There 
are  about  1500  houses  in  the  town,  of  which  130 
only  are  Turkish.  The  most  conspicuous  object 
is  a  tower  with  a  clock  in  it.  The  district  contains 
seventy  villages,  of  which  the  largest  are  Dhadhi 
and  Arukhova.  Xerokhori,  Fyla,  and  several 
others  in  Eubaea^  are  inscribed  in  the  vilayeti,  as 
well  as  Kalamo  and  some  others  in  Attica. 

The  Homeric  Mi<leia  was  situated,  according  to 
Pansanias,  on  a  height ',  from  whence  the  inhabit- 
ants under  the  conduct  of  Lcbadus,  an  Athenian 
removed  to  the  lower  ground ',  and  there  built  the 
town  to  wliich  they  gave  ihe  name  of  Lebadeia. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Mideia  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  Kastro,  and  of  the  western  division  of 
the  modem  town,  having  its  eastern  side  defended 
by  the  Hercyna,  and  that  Lebadeia  occupied  the 
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lowest  part  of  the  present  town.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  Kastro  was  not  at  all 
times  a  part  of  the  ancient  city,  being  so  essential 
to  its  safety-  The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are 
some  Hellenic  squared  stones  in  the  walls  of  the 
ruined  castle,  with  a  few  inscriptions  and  archi- 
tectural fragments  dispersed  in  the  town.  This 
strong  and  well-watered  position  having  always 
been  occupied  by  a  considerable  population,  the 
ancient  materials  have  so  long  been  applied  to  re- 
pairs that  nothing  is  now  left  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. 

Lebadeia  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus, 
who,  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Phcenicia  for  artists ',  obtained  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  Agamedes,  such  celebrity  as  a 
constructor  of  temples,  treasuries,  palaces,  and 
other  works-,  that  by  a  consequence  natural  in  a 
superstitious  age  of  the  admiration  in  which  his 


'  That  Phoenicia  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  Greeks  as  a  school 
of  art  before  the  Trojan  war, 
may  be  inferred  from  some  pas- 
sages in  Homer.  The  pilas- 
ters which  adorned  the  entrance 
of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae,  some  fragments  of 
which  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, resemble  the  Persian 
style,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  allied  to  the 
Phoenician.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  very  ancient  en- 


graved gems  in  the  Morea, 
of  a  similar  style  of  art.  The 
masonry  of  some  Phcenician 
ruins  in  the  island  of  Gozo, 
which  have  only  recently  been 
excavated,  ^eatly  resembles 
that  of  tlie  great  entrance  into 
Mycena;, 

'  rovrovc  tpaviy,  lic  Tjinvfl')- 
aay,  ytviaQai  ^iivovc  6iotc  rt 
iipd  KaraoKivfidarrdat  Kai  jia- 
iriXua  dyBpbtwoii.  —  Pausan. 
Boeot.  c.  37. 
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talents  were  held,  he  was  believed  after  his  death 
to  predict  futurity,  and  to  have  been  the  son  not  of 
Erginus  but  of  Apollo  '.  The  extensive  reputation 
which  liis  oracle  had  acquired  at  a  remote  period, 
is  proved  by  its  having-  been  consulted  by  Crcesus 
and  Mardonius  ^ ;  and  more  than  six  centuries 
afterwards,  its  administrators  were  still  successful 
in  maintaining  the  popular  delusion.  Pausanias, 
who  himself  consulted  the  oracle,  has  left  us  an 
accurate  description  of  the  process,  omitting  only 
what  he  saw  or  heard  in  the  sacred  adytum,  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  reveal '.  He  describes  the 
grove  of  Trophonius  as  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Lebadeia,  or  as  separated  from  Lebadeia  by 
the  river  Hercyna,  for  the  defective  text  leaves  his 
meaning  doubtful  *,  The  source  of  the  river  was 
in  a  cavern  which  contained  npright  statues  hold- 
ing sceptres  with  serpents  entwined  on  them.  It 
was  uncertain  whether  these  were  statues  of  i-Escu- 
lapius  and  Hygieia,  or  of  Trophonius  and  Hercyna. 
On  the  river's  bank  there  was  a  temple  of  Her- 
cyna, containing  the  statue  of  a  virgin  bearing  a 
goose  in  her  liand.  It  represented  the  nymph 
Hercyna,  from  whom,  when  playing  with  Proser- 
pine, a  goose  escaped,  flew  into  the  cavern,  and 
concealed  itself  under  a  stone  :  Proserpine,  having 


'  This,  adds  Pausanias,  I 
believe,  as  will  every  one  who 
consults  the  oracle. 

*  Herodot.  I.  1,  c  46,  1.  8, 
c.  134. 

*  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  39. 

*  The  words  are  Sitipyu  ci 


djT*  airrnc  (scil.  t-^c  ird\««c)  to 
&Xoos  Tou  TpotjMyiov,  which 
can  hardly  be  complete ;  hence 
it  has  been  proposed  to  insert 
the  words  "E^rvva  6  Toraftot 
alter  Tpof«tWov. 
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drawn   forth   the  goose   and  removed    the  stone, 
water  followed,   and    became   tlie    source  of  the 

[river  Hercjma.  Upon  the  bank  of  the  river  there 
was  also  a  monument  of  Arcesilaus. 

The  grove  of  Trophonius  contained  his  temple, 
in  which  was  his  statue  by  Praxiteles,  resembling 
B  statue  of  j3£sculapius, — a  temple  of  Ceres, 
sumamed  Europe,  who  was  the  nurse  of  Tropho- 
nius, and  a  statue  in  the  open  air  of  Jupiter  Hye- 
tius  (Pluvius).  Above  this  place  was  the  oracle  ', 
and  farther  on  in  the  mountain '  the  hunting-place 
of  Proserpine  * ;  also  a  large  unfinished  temple  of 
Jupiter  the  King,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  another 
temple  containing  statues  of  Cronus,  Juno  and 
Jupiter.  He  who  had  resolved  to  consult  the 
Oracle,  first  passed  a  certain  number  of  days  in  a 
building  sacred  to  the  good  daemon  and  to  good 
fortune  *,  where,  among  other  expiations,  he  was 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  ablution  in  hot  water,  and 
to  bathe  in  the  Hercjnaa  ;  he  sacrificed  to  the 
deities  worshipped  in  the  grove,  and  a  priest  *  de- 
clared from   the  entrails  of  the  victims  whether 

■Trophonius  was  favourable  to  the  sacrificer.  On 
the  night  of  cousultation  he  again  sacrificed  a  ram 
in  the  trench  '  of  Agamades,  at  the  pillar  '  of  the 
same  person,  wiiom  he  invoked.  At  this  trench 
the  ground  was  said  to  have  opened  and  received 


dvapaai  Se  eirl  ro  ftarrtlov. 
— -'EoTi  ?£  ro  fiavriioy  inrip  ro 
aXffoc  firi  rov  opovr, 

*  dvafiavi  il  eirl  ro  iulvtiIov 
cai  avriStv  lovaiv  ic  to  irpuau 
rov  ofiovc- 


'  Aai/Aoyof:  'Aya6ov  Kal  Tv- 
Xnt  'Ayafljje. 
flams- 
'  £C  iii'idpoy. 
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Troplionius  wlien  he  quitted  the  earth.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  victim  was  here  considered  as  of 
more  importance  than  at  the  former  place.  If  they 
were  still  found  to  be  favourable,  the  consulter  of 
the  Oracle  was  conducted  to  the  Hercyna,  where 
he  was  washed  and  anointed  by  two  young  citizens 
of  Lebadela  called  the  Hernia?.  He  was  then  led 
to  the  two  fountains  of  the  Hercyna  ',  which  were 
close  to  one  another,  and  drank  of  them  ;  first  of 
tlie  fountain  of  oblivion,  to  obtain  forgetfulness  of 
preceding  events  ;  and  then  of  the  fountain  of 
memory,  to  strengthen  his  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  about  to  behold.  He  next  addressed  his 
prayers  to  a  wooden  statue  of  Trophonius,  made 
by  Dffidalus,  which  none  but  those  who  consulted 
the  Oracle  were  allowed  to  see,  after  which,  clothed 
in  a  linen  garment  %  girded  with  sashes ',  and 
wearing  sandals  peculiar  to  the  place  *,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Oracle  *.  The  first  object  which 
presented  itself  was  a  circular  barrier,  equal  in 
size  to  a  threshing-floor  of  very  small  dimensions  ", 
it  was  formed  by  a  basement  of  white  marble  about 
two  and  a  lialf  feet  high  ',  upon  which  stood  spits ' 
of  brass  connected  together  by  bands "  of  the  same 
material.  Within  the  circumference  "*  was  a  hol- 
low ",  not  natural,  but  constructed  artificially  in  the 


'  Ttiv  viaroQ. 
*  y(t.Tuva  \ivovv. 


raiviai^. 


'  dmhiovai  iuo  ir^^ttC' 


X^vfia  yijt. 
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most  finished  manner ',  and  in  form  reseinbliiig  an 
oven  (or  kiln)',  the  diameter  was  about  four  peeks 
(six  feet),   and  the  depth   not   more    than    eight 
peeks  (twelve  feet).      There  was  no  constructed 
descent,  but  a  light  narrow  ladder  was  brought 
for  the  use   of  him    who    descended,    and    who 
found    at  the   bottom    a   small  opening  between 
the  bottom  and   the  masonry'  two  spans  (a  foot 
and  a  lialf)  wide,   and  of  which  the  height   ap- 
peared  to  be  one   span    (nine  inches)  *.     Lying 
on   his   back,    and    hoUling    honey-cakes   in   his 
liandSy  he  introduced  his  legs  into  the  hole,  and 
then   his   knees,    when    on  a  sudden   the   rest  of 
his  body  was  carried  forward  with  rapidity,  as  if 
involved  in  the  current  of  a  rapid  and  mighty  river. 
The  future  was  then  revealed  to  him  ;  not  to  all 
persons  in  the  same  manner,  btit  to  some  by  the 
sight,  and  to  others  by  the  hearing.     He  returned 
by  tlie  same  opening  by  which  he  entered,  and 
^ain  with  the  legs  foremost.      The  priests  then 
conducted  him  to  the  throne  of  memory,   which 
was  not  fur  from   the  Adytum,   where  they  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  what  he  had  seen,  and  tlien  de- 
livered him  to  his  friends,  who  led  him  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  AgathodEemon.     At  first  he  was  so 
terrified,  that  he  appeared  to  have  no  recollection 
either  of  himself  or  others,  but  at  lengtli  recovered 
his  mind  and  the  power  of  laughing,  and  was  bound 
to  inscribe  on  a  tablet*  what  he  had  seen  or  heard. 


'  oifK  avrofiaroy,    dWa    tri/y  '  oiri)  fitra^ii  rov  re  icdfov^ 

''X''5  '^  hpfuivi^  ""pic  fo  uKpi-       Kal  Tov  oiKocofitfftaroc, 
fiimaToy  ^Kodofiiiiiiyoy.  airiOafiiiy  ro  ivpoi  luo,  to  Ci 

'  cp(/3dry.  vij/oc  i^ityiro  tlyai  oTidafiffc 

*  iy  tlyaiei. 
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Such  18  the  account  of  Pausanias  from  his  own 
experience.  Philostratus,  the  only  other  author 
who  has  entered  into  particulars  of  tlie  same  kind, 
has  added  little  or  nothing  to  Pausanias,  and  differs 
from  him  only  in  describing  as  made  of  iron  the 
railing  of  the  circular  barrier,  whicli  Pausanias 
states  to  have  been  brazen. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  river  which 
traverses  Livadbia  is  the  continuation  of  an  occa- 
sional torrent  from  Mount  Helicon^  which  is  joined 
by  some  copious  sources  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  town,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Castle  hill. 
It  is  evident  that  these  were  the  reputed  springs  of 
the  river  Hercyna,  adjoining  to  which  was  the 
Grove  of  Trophonius.  They  issue  on  either  side 
nf  the  torrent,  those  on  the  left  bank  from  the  rock, 
through  several  small  spouts,  which  are  sometimes 
dry  in  summer,  as  1  witnessed  in  the  month  of  July. 
Those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  form  the 
main  body  of  the  river  at  all  times,  and  flow  perpe- 
tually from  under  the  rocks  in  many  large  streams, 
the  subterraneous  course  of  which  is,  apparently, 
from  near  a  cavern  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ravine,  which  is  now  almost  choked  up  by 
the  rubbish  of  the  town,  of  which  that  situation 
happens  to  be  a  common  place  of  deposit.  The 
great  sources  arc  called  ra  -yXv^a  vtpa,  or  the  water 
unfit  for  drinking,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
springs,  which  are  named  ra  Kp<a,  or  the  cold  waters ; 
in  fact,  the  former  are  of  a  higher  temperature,  and 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Immediately  above 
the  Kria  on  the  side  of  the  Castle  hill,  is  the  cavern 
which  the  learned  of  Livadhia  point  out  as  the 
honius.     It  is  not 
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reach  down  to  the  soil  of  the  valley,  nor  lias  it  any 
appearance  of  an  interior  opening,  though  there  are 
some  traces  of  artificial  excavations  in  it,  and  of 
niches  and  inscriptions  near  it '. 

Such  being  the  present  appearance  of  the  sources 
of  the  Hercyna  and  adjoining  places,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  apply  the  description  of  Pausanias 
with  any  certainty,  there  being,  instead  of  one 
source  in  a  cavern,  two  sources,  and  a  cavern  op- 
posite to  each,  and  neither  source  having  its  origin 
in  its  corresponding  cavern.  As  to  the  latter  dis- 
crepancy, nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  during 
the  ages  which  liave  elapsed  since  the  sacred  grove 
and  its  buildings  were  first  ruined,  and  their  site  left 
to  the  eftects  of  natural  causes,  the  torrent,  or  even 
the  ordinary  rains,  should  have  obstructed  the 
caverns  with  alluvial  soil,  and  should  have  caused 
one  or  botli  the  springs  to  emerge  on  the  bank  of 
the  torrent  below  the  cavern,  instead  of  issuing  in 
the  cave  itself.  But  admitting  this  supposition, 
there  still  remains  the  (piestion,  which  of  the 
caverns  contained  the  reputed  source  of  the  Her- 
cyna? I  think  the  eastern  ;  first,  because  the  per- 
manent and  larger  sources  of  tlic  river  are  on  that 
side;  secoiuUy,  because  that  situation  will  suit 
either  of  the  two  interpretations  given  to  the  words 
of  Pausanias  descriptive  of  the  position  of  the  grove 
relatively  to  that  of  the  city,  while  the  western 
cavern  is  not  well  adapted  to  either ;  thirdly, 
because  the  wider  and  more  sloping  ground  was 
there  better  suited  to  contain  the  grove  and  its 
buildings,   which    required  a  considerable  space, 

*  V.  Inscription,  No.  34. 
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tlian  tliat  on  the  western  side,  where  the  space 
between  tlie  Krid  nera  and  the  perpendicular  rocks 
of  the  Castle  hill  is  not  only  narrow,  hut  almost 
entirely  exposed  to  inundation  from  the  torrent. 
It  seems  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  sacred 
inclosure  and  its  various  structures  occupied  the 
ground  around  the  Glyfi  and  the  cavern  on  that 
side.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  Pausaiiias, 
tliat  the  naviiiuv,  or  place  where  the  oracle  was 
enounced,  was  quite  distinct  from  the  cavern  of 
the  sources,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
also  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  since  he  describes  it  as 
tTTi  Tou  opouc.  The  description  which  he  has  given 
of  the  well  constructed  of  masonry,  with  an  ele- 
vated border,  surmounted  by  a  railing  of  brass,  is 
perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  the  uttti,  or  cavity,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  within,  was  so  small,  that  unless 
we  suppose  all  that  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
legs  of  the  consulter  of  the  oracle  into  this  aperture, 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  own  imagination',  it 
is  necessary  to  conclude,  that  the  priests  had  some 
concealed  mode  of  enlarging  the  opening,  which  is 
the  more  probable,  as  a  circumstance  mentioned  by 
i'ansanias  favours  the  opinion,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  cavern  or  subterraneous  chamber,  but  a  se- 
cond opening.  He  states,  that  a  soldier  of  Demetrius 
(PoUorcetes),  who  had  entered  the  adytum  without 
performing  the  previous  rites,  and  with  the  hope  of 
finding  something  there  worth  stealing,  was  de- 
prived of  life  in  consequence  of  his  impiety  ;  and 


'  Plutarch  introduces,  in  his 
dialogue  on  the  genius  of  So- 
crates, a  man  who  describes 
llinisi'lf  ns   having    boon   two 


nights  and  a  day  in  the  eaveni 
of  Trophonius,  and  as  having 
seen  an  abundance  of  strange 
vifiions  in  that  time. 
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his  body  was  found  cast  out,  not  near  the  sacred 
entrance',  but  iu  another  place.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but  an  extensive 
excavation  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  adytum, 
since  the  iinj),  or  aperture,  was  twelve  feet  below 
the  circular  tcpijiric  of  white  marble,  and  there  has 
prnbat)ly  been  a  considerable  accumulation  of  soil 
above  that  which  was  the  surface  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  I  am  informed  that  the  torrent, 
although  now  dry,  sometimes  pours  a  potent 
stream  into  the  Hercyna;  its  origin  is  in  an  ele- 
vated plain,  situated  between  the  summit  of  Hell- 
con,  nearest  to  Livadhia,  and  tlie  heights  of  wliicli 
the  Castle  hill  and  opposite  rocks  form  the  termina- 
tion. This  plain  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  by  the 
people  of  Surbi, 

The  three  inscriptions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Spon  and  Wheler,  are  still  in  existence. 
That  which  is  in  the  mosque,  formerly  a  church  on 
the  hill  near  the  castle,  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. The  stone  forms  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque.  The  two  other  inscriptions 
are  lying  in  the  yard  of  another  mosque,  at  the 
Bazar,  and  seem  to  have  suffered  some  erasure 
since  the  time  of  the  two  travellers.  A  third  in- 
scription in  the  same  inclosure,  not  noticed  by 
them,  but  published  by  Pococke,  with  his  usual 
inaccuracy,  still  remains,  but  very  much  damaged. 
Of  these  four  ancient  documents  the  first  mentioned 
is  a  dedication  to  Juno  Basilis  by  a  priest,   at  the 


VOL.  It. 


'  Kara  orofia  rii  irpif, 
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termination  of  his  quinquennial  adniiuistration ; 
(luring  which  his  wife  also  had  been  priestess'. 
The  epithet  Basilis  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Jupiter  Basileus,  whose  large  unfiuished  temple 
stood  in  the  grove  of  Trophoniiis.  And  tlic  word 
wtvTaiTnpiQ  is  illustrated  by  a  fifth  inscription,  which 
I  found  in  a  private  house  in  the  town.  It  is  in 
the  Boiotic  dialect,  in  characters  beautifully  formed, 
and  evidently  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
dedication  to  Juno  Basilis.  It  testifies  that  Neon, 
the  son  of  Ascou,  after  having  held  the  office  of 
Agonothetes  in  the  Basileia,  dedicated  a  vase,  for 
anointing  with  oil,  to  Jupiter  the  king,  and  to  the 
city*.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  therefore,  that 
the  quinquennium  mentioned  in  the  dedication  to 
Juno  Basilis,  related  to  lIieBasileia,  which  recurred, 
like  the  Olympic  festival  and  many  others,  at  the 
end  of  lour  complete  years.  The  Basileia  was  pro- 
bably the  same  institution  named  at  a  later  period 
Trophouia,  which  we  find  noticed  by  two  Greek 
authors',  as  well  as  in  an  inscription  of  Megara, 


'  "Hpf  fiaaiXici  Kal  r^  ireSXci 

oov,  iipifTivca^  JTOTaerijpi'ca  tr 
riSr  iciuii'dyiOffKty,  UpijTivovaiif: 
r»7c  yvyaiKoc  fji»roD  Ilapiiffiac 
rSc  't)»'««<ri/i/3p<;rou. — V.  Inscr. 
No.  29. 

'  Ntwv  F<4(T»:w(ii'oc') 

dyii>yoOerti{vac) 

rd  BaaiKtia 

TO  i\i)o\pia{riiptoy,  or  *ov) 

tlyiBttKt  rol  (Ati) 


roi  Bafft\ti{ic^  riff) 
irdXt. 
— V.  Inscr.  No.  33. 
XP«<n-»;ptu   ci  ^tO'  uv  ixptom 
«l  itpiic  TntraXatAf. 

Suid.  in  Xpivfia. 
To  anoint  with  oil  was  one 
of  (he  ceremonies  of  the  grove 
of  Trophonius  :  ikaif  ^lovtrt 
iva  Kaiiis,8ic, — Pausan.  BcBot. 
c.  30. 

'  J.  Poll.    1.    1,   r.   1,   §.37. 
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published  by  Spon  am!  Wilder ;  for  it  appears 
that  the  oracular  predictions  were  ascribed  to 
Jnpiter,  and  that  the  deity  worshipped  here  was 
often  called  Jupiter  Trophonius'.  The  n^reat  un- 
finished temple  of  Jupiter  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
was  probably  commenced  not  long  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  for  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  that 
Epaminondas,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  Boeo- 
tians, when  preparing  for  the  battle,  procured  a 
person  to  pretend  that,  having  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius,  he  M'as  ordered  to  communicate  to 
the  arniv,  that  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory, 
they  were  to  institute  a  periodical  festival  at  Leba- 
deia  in  honour  of  Jnpiter  the  king^.  The  Basileia 
was  established  accordingly,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  stephanites  agon  or  contest,  in  which  the 
victor  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  ^. 

The   three  inscriptions    at    the    mosque   in   the 


Schol.  Find.  01.  7,  v.  154. 
Larcker,  Hist.  d'Htrodote, 
I.  8,  note  195,  cites  Philemon 
in  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius, 
to  show  tliat  the  games  were 
also  called  'Epiirfia  paitiXcia  : 
the  name  Eroteia  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  a  tra- 
gical love  story  told  hy  Plu- 
tarch (in  narrat.  Amator.), 
of  one  Straton  of  Orchomenus, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Ari- 
stocleia  of  Haliartus,  as  he  saw 
her  bathing  in  the  fountain 
Hercyna,  previously  to  her 
carrj-ing  the  sacred  basket  in 


the  ritcB  of  Jupiter  the  king, 
rf>  All  ry  BairiXct  tcavtiipoptty. 

'  Liv.  1.  45,  c.  28.  Strabo, 
p.  414. 

'  Another  of  the  devices  cf 
the  Thehan  commander  was  to 
cauBC  tliu  arms,  which  were 
suspended  in  the  temple  of 
IKrcules  at  Thebes,  to  be  sud- 
denly removed,  which  the  priests 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Her- 
cules was  about  to  make  use  of 
his  arms  to  assist  the  Bteo- 
tians. 

'  DiodoT.  I.  15,  c.  53. 
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Bazar  are  all  in  the  Boeotic  dialect.  The  first  is  a 
conscription  of  the  young  men  of  twenty  years  of 
age',  in  the  year  when  Charopinus  was  archon  of 
the  Bffiotians,  and  .....  magistrate  of  Lebadeia. 
The  names  I  did  not  copy,  because  many  of  the 
letters  are  doubtful,  and  accuracy  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  the 
dialect.  The  second  inscription  at  the  mosque  is 
more  complete,  and  contains  a  dedication  to  Tro- 
phonius  (here  written  Trephonius),  by  the  horse- 
imen  of  Lehadeia,  for  a  victory  in  the  Pamboeotian 
ffestivaP.  These  two  inscriptions  were  published 
ty  Spon  and  Wheler.  The  third,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Inscriptiones  Antiqua;  of  Pococke, 
has  the  remains  of  the  words  tSo^t  rp  iroXi  Af/3a- 
htit(t)v  in  the  first  line,  and  seems  to  have  contained 
a  catalogue  of  dedications  or  deposits  in  the  temple 
of  Trophonius '. 

From  Dec.  3  to  Dec.  8. — >In  the  course  of  these 
days  1  made  several  excursions  from  Livadh'ia, 
particularly  one  in  search  of  Coroneia  and  Alalco- 
nienajj  in  company  with  Mr.  Gell,  whom  I  found 
at  Livadhia,  The  former  of  these  ancient  places 
is  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  stood  at  Gra- 


'  The  letters  as  I  copied 
them  were  IRATirETlES,  but 
the  middle  tetter  was  doubtless 
not  a  y,  but  a  digntntna ;  and 
the  word  PiKariPtru^,  the  Boeo- 
tic form  of  ti\-09-uVtit — men 
lof  twenty  years  of  age. — V. 
Inscr.  No.  30. 

•    Tol    fjnrtirjj     Aiftu^iti/vy 
dviOiar    Tpfipuyiy,   vmavayrie 


ijrwaff/jj  nafijioiuria,  imrap^i- 
oyroi  AeSiiTTrw  IiKivKpuTidii, 
FiXap)(t6yTuy  Mvrufot  Gpa- 
trufiu,  'F,i(irlfi(ii  ^avicpartiu. — 
V.  Inscr.  No.  31. 

Tlie  Pamboeotia  were  cele- 
brated periodically  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Itonia,  near 
Coroneia. — Strnbo,  p.  -111. 

*  V.  Inscr.  No.  32. 
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nitza,  on  the  mountain  to  the  eastward  of  Livadhia, 
because  the  Bishop  of  Coroneia  resides  there.  But 
that  situation  does  not  agree  with  the  ancient 
autliorities.  Following  the  road  from  Livadhia  to 
Thebes,  along  the  foot  of  the  Grunitza  mountain, 
we  arrive  in  forty-seven  nuinutea  at  a  kalyvia  of 
Granitza,  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain  :  here  stands 
a  single  Hellenic  tower,  about  lialf  of  which  re- 
mains. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  are  seen 
the  walls  of  Orchmn&nus,  inclosing  the  extremity 
of  the  mountain  above  Skripu.  We  then  follow 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  seven  minutes,  pass 
some  large  perennial  springs,  and  in  forty- seven 
minutes  more,  opening  upon  a  valley  which  extends 
several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Heli- 
con, arrive  at  a  fountain  where  are  two  or  three 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  with  nothing  hut  the  name 
iu  the  nominative  and  xai^pf .  This  was  a  common 
kind  of  epitaph  in  Boeotia.  Another,  often  em- 
ployed both  here  and  in  Phocis,  was  the  name  in 
the  dative  preceded  liy  the  preposition  ETll,  In 
neither  niodCj  the  father's  name  occurs.  The  first 
is  precisely  tlie  Sicyonian  fashion,  as  described  by 
Pausanias.  The  Athenians  invariably  inscribed 
the  name  both  of  the  man's  father  and  of  his  demus. 
We  have  now  directly  before  us  a  bicipitous  height, 
standing  at  tlic  entrance  of  the  valley,  watered  on 
either  side  by  a  rivulet,  stretching  southward  to- 
wards Helicon,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  and  thus  dividing  the  valley  into 
two  l»ranches ;  this  height  is  undoubtedly  the  posi- 
tion of  Coroneia.  Both  the  streams  rise  in  Heli- 
con ;  the  eastern  flows  from  Mount  Zagara ;  the 
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westernj  wliicU  is  considerably  the  larger,  is  com- 
posed of  branches  from  Steveniko  and  Mount  Paleo- 
vuni,  and  from  St.  George  and  the  mountain  of 
Granitza'.  Tliis  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the 
direct  road  from  Livadhia  to  Thebes.  In  five  minutes 
from  the  fountain  we  ford  it,  and  in  eighteen  more 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  of  Coronela, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  circular  form  and 
large  extent.  There  remain  a  hne  piece  of  poly- 
gonal wall  on  the  eastern,  another  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  some  large  masses  of  Roman 
tile-work  on  the  very  summit,  and  a  piece  of  the 
town  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  Fragments  of  ancient  pottery  are 
observable  in  the  fields  on  every  side,  but  more 
particularly  toward  the  south-east,  where  the  town 
seems  chiefly  to  have  been  situated,  and  where  a 
great  part  of  it  must  have  been  hid  from  the  view 
of  Orchomenus  and  the  plain.  There  are  several 
sources  of  water  on  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  many 
pieces  of  ancient  squared  stones  in  two  ruined 
churches,  and  at  a  third  church,  just  below  a 
ruined  tower  of  lower  Greek  or  Frank  construction, 
two  inscriptions,  one  only  of  which  is  in  a  copy- 


'  I  learn  from  Mr.  Firday, 
who  in  the  spring  of  1829 
crosse<l  from  Khosiaby  Kiikora 
and  Steveniko  to  St.  George, 
that  the  chief  sources  of  this 
river  are  at  a  chapel  between 
Steveniko  and  St.  George, 
where  are  many  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  the  following 
inscriptions: — 1.  Gtoi/  'A^pio- 


vor,  i)  (iovkij  Ka\  6  i^ftof,  im- 
/icXot/iToc  n.  AlXlov  AlHtl-VflOV. 
2.  'Ett'i  'ApioTu  'Ap/oTwi'OCj 
'ApiffTO»'{/Ka  \t  (35)  ypifori 
ffftipe.  3.  'AfMOTuy,  'AjO^cXao, 
'  ApuTToyelna.  4.  'iitxuv — 
5.  (bottriac.  No.  4.  is  in  charac- 
ters of  the  best  times.  No.  .*>. 
in  very  ancient ;  the  ^  is  thus, 
^  ;   the  2  thus,  <». 
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able  state  of  preservatiou.  It  is  in  honor  of  one 
Paramonus,  who  had  held  the  office  of  strategus ; 
like  many  similar  inscriptions,  it  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  the  chy\  Here  also  is  a  sculpture  in 
low  relief,  almost  buried  in  the  ground,  together 
with  some  fragments  of  sepulchral  and  other 
wrought  stones.  At  a  Turkish  fountain  close  by 
are  two  or  three  other  mnemata  inscribed  only 
witli  names. 

Having  crossed  the  stream  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  hill  of  Coroneia,  which,  after  following  the 
foot  of  the  heights  for  a  short  distance,  crosses  the 
plain,  and  joins  the  marshes  below  A.  Dhimitri,  we 
proceed  eastward  along  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  here  ends  in  a  little  low  cliff  and  projecting 
point  under  the  village  of  Koriani,  or  Goriani*. 
This  point,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  hill  lias  a 
fertile  soil,  and  is  now  ploughed.  Continuing 
along  the  extremity  of  the  heights,  we  pass 
under  the  village  of  Snlinari,  from  whence  flow 
two  or  three  rivulets  ;  beyond  the  hist,  on  a  rocky 
end  of  tlie  slope,  arc  some  polygonal  foundations, 
apparently  those  of  a  single  building,  such  as  a 
temple.  They  are  remains  perhaps  of  the  peri  bolus 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alalcomeneis,  already 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Homer  " ;  for  the  situa- 
tion corresponds  perfectly  to  that  of  Alalcomenae, 

'  'II  (iovXif  «rai  i'j  ci))i<)i:  THa-       fuiuQ    rjjc   t«C  r»;i'   irdXtj'. — V. 

pafiorov  A tTTparriyii-      Inscr.  No.  28. 

en{yra)  ipiTfiz   iviKtv  Ka\   iv-  *  Kwptarq,  rKotptuyi'i. 

'   Aotat  ftiy  M(i'eX<iy  a'p'/yurtf  liiri  Qiuiiy 
'Hpij  r'  'Apyeiil  leal  'AXa\*,o//ci»/ic  'Afti^Wf. 

II.  A.  V.  7. 
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as  indicated  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias'.  The 
neighbouring  stream  therefore  is  the  Triton,  upon 
the  banks  of  which,  near  the  lake,  stood  the  towns 
Athenaj  and  Eleusis,  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  '.  About  midway  between  the  Triton 
and  the  projecting  precipitous  hill  called  Petra, 
are  some  squared  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery  at  a  ruined  church.  The  road  from  Suli- 
nari  to  Rastamyti  *  crosses  a  connecting  ridge, 
which  unites  the  Petra  with  the  other  mountains. 
Instead  of  following  this  road  as  far  as  the  latter 
village,  we  turn  to  the  left  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  proceed  to  the  extreme  summit  of  the  Petra, 
where  we  find  some  remains  of  a  small  ancient 
tower,  or  fortress,  liaving  a  wall  of  polygonal 
masonry,  together  with  the  foundations  of  a  trian- 
gular castle  of  later  date. 

This  height  commands  an  extensive  and  interest- 
ing view  of  all  the  western  division  of  Bceotia, 
comprehending  its  vast  plain,  with  the  surround- 
ing heights  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  to 
Parnassus.  Assisted  by  the  recollections  of  my 
former  jouniey,  I  easily  recognize  all  the  positions 
which  Strabo  and  Pausanias  have  described  around 
the  Cephissiau  lake.  The  inner,  or  north-eastern 
bay  of  the  lake  lies  before  us,  as  far  down  as  the 
katavutlira,  together  with  Topolia  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  about  half-way  between  which  and 
the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  now  called  Faga, 
is  a  remarkable  aperture  in  the  hills  on  the  borders 


'  Strabo,  p.  401,411,  413. 
Pau.san.     Boeot.  c.  33. 


*  Strabo,  p.  407.  Pausan.  ib. 
'  'Patrraftifrt], 
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of  the  lake,  near  which  stands  the  village  of  Kar- 
dhitza,  probably  on  the  Bite  of  Acrcepfnum.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  several  summits  in  the 
mountainous  region  between  the  Euripus  and  the 
lake  CopaiSj  to  which  the  ancients  gave  tlie  names 
of  Ptouni,  Messapium,  and  Hypatus.  Fames  rises 
behind  the  position  of  Thebes. 

The  marshy  region  around  the  lake  leaves  a 
broad  plain  opposite  to  (hroneia,  but  at  Petra 
advances  so  far  as  to  touch  this  point  of  the  moun- 
tains. Near  the  position  of  Haliartus,  which  stood 
on  a  low  but  conspicuous  eminence,  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills  below  Mazi,  the  marsh  again 
approaches  very  near  the  hills,  and  beyond  it  is 
seen  the  plain  of  Haliartus,  extending  from  Mount 
Faga  to  the  lower  acclivities  of  Helicon,  and  ter- 
rainatiug  eastward  in  the  ridge  of  Onchestus,  which 
connects  those  two  mountains.  Petra  is  very  rocky 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  descent  is  only  prac- 
ticable on  foot.  From  the  extreme  point  of  the 
hill  issue  the  copious  sources  which  cause  the 
marshes  of  the  lake  Cephissis  to  encroach  so  far 
upon  this  part  of  the  plain,  as  to  leave  only  room 
at  the  sources  for  the  main  route  from  Livadhia  to 
Thebes,  and  thus  to  make  the  Petra  a  pass  of 
some  strength.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  road 
from  Livadhia  to  Thebes  is  not  unfrequently  inter- 
rupted by  robbers  who  establish  themselves  on  the 
Petra.  Some  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall  which 
are  observable  stretching  into  the  plain,  belonged 
probably  to  a  work  for  the  defence  of  the  pass. 

Returning  to  Livadhia,  we  cross,  in  37  minutes 
from  Petra,  the  bridge  over  the  river  which  flows 
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ou  tlie  north-western  side  of  the  hill  of  Coroneia. 
The  rocky  extremity  under  Suliuari,  where  are  the 
ancient  vestiges,  is  somewhat  less  than  half  way 
hetween  Pctra  and  the  bridge.  From  the  bridge 
there  is  an  interval  of  30  minutes  to  Kalaniaki, 
where  are  several  mills  on  the  last  8lo|)e  of  the 
mountain,  turned  by  the  copious  springs  ■which  I 
passed  in  the  morning  by  an  upper  road.  Rakhi, 
a  Kalyvia  of  Granitza,  is  half  a  mile  to  the  right 
of  Kalamaki,  and  beyond  it,  Karya,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  marsh. 

A  short  examination  of  the  description  which 
Pausanias  has  given  of  the  places,  comprehended 
in  this  day's  excursion,  will,  I  think,  suffice  to 
justify  the  ancient  names  which  1  have  already 
assigned,  as  well  as  to  identify  the  river  Pha- 
larus  and  the  mountains  Libethrium,  Laphystium, 
and  Tilphusium  '.  He  states,  that  Mount  Tilphu- 
sium  and  the  fountain  Tilphusa  were  about  fifty 
stades  distant  from  Haliartus.  Here  it  was  said, 
that  Teiresias,  proceeding  towards  Delphi  from 
Thebes,  died  on  drinking  the  water.  His  tomb  was 
at  the  fountain '.  Alalcomenae  was  a  small  town  % 
situated  on  the  extreme  declivity  of  a  mountain  not 
very  high.  In  the  plain  below  it  *  stood  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Alalcomeneis,  which,  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  ancient  statue  of  ivory  by  Sylla,  was 
in  consequence  neglected ;  its  ruin  had  been  acce- 
lerated by  an  ivy  tree,  wliich  had  displaced  the 


'  Piiusmn.  Bwot.  cc.  83,  34. 
•  irrjyp.  c.  33. 
'  Kiijiif  ov  fuydXtj, 
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stODCs.  A  small  torrent '  flowed  near,  called  Triton. 
Between  Alalcomense  and  Coroneia,  and  not  far 
from  the  latter'',  stood  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia, 
where  the  common  council  of  the  Bffiotians  assem- 
bled. The  temple  contained  brazen  statues  of  Mi- 
nerva Itonia,  and  of  Jupiter,  by  Agoracritus,  the 
disciple  of  Phidias,  to  which  those  of  the  Graces  had 
recently  been  added.  In  Coroneia,  the  most  re- 
markable objects  were  the  altars  of  Hermes,  Epi- 
melius,  and  of  the  winds,  and  a  little  below  them 
a  temple  of  Juno,  containing  au  ancient  statue 
made  by  Pythodorus  of  Thebes,  in  which  the 
goddess  was  represented,  bearing  in  one  hand  the 
Sirenea'.  Mount  Libethrium  was  about*  40  stades 
from  Coroneia ;  here  were  statues  of  the  Muses, 
and  of  the  nymphs  Libethrides,  and  two  fountains, 
named  Libethrias  and  Pctra,  resembling  the  breasts 
of  a  woman,  and  producing  water  like  milk.  From 
Coroneia  to  Mount  Laphystium  and  the  sanctuary ' 
of  Jupiter  Laphystius,  the  distance  was  about  20 
stades  :  the  statue  was  of  stone.  Above  it  there 
was  au  image  of  Hercules  Charops.  Between 
Mount  Laphystium  and  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Itonia,  the  river  Phalariis  crossed  the  road,  flow- 
ing to  the  Lake  Cephissis.  Over  against  ^  Mount 
Laphystium  was  the  city  Orchomenus. 


pec- 

*  irpif  f  c  Kopufttar  it  'AXaX- 
KxtfttvC/y  dtlnKiodau  c.  34. 

'  The  Sirens  had  been  per- 
suaded by  Juno  to  contend  with 
the  Muses  in  singing,  and  the 


latter  having  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, formed  crowns  for  them- 
selves from  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  of  the  Sirens. 

*  lie. 

*  Tifityot. 

*  Ktpay. 
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This  last  remark  of  Pausanias  seems  alone  suf- 
ficient to  identify  Mount Z,aph}/stium  with  the  moun- 
tain of  Granitza,  which  is  separated  from  Mount 
Helicon  by  a  pass  leading  from  St.  George  to  Livad- 
hiii,  and  advances  near  Kalamaki,  north-eastward, 
into  the  plain  exactly  opposite  to  the  hill  of  Skripu 
or  OrcJiomenus.  The  exact  situation  of  the  temenus 
of  Jupiter  Laphystius  cannot  easily  be  ascertained 
but  by  the  discovery  of  some  remains  of  the  temple, 
as  the  distance  of  twenty  stades  from  Coroneia  will 
correspond  with  many  points  on  the  mountain  of 
Granitza,  The  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  in  the  plain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Coroneia,  and  as  it  would  appear  from 
Strabo,  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent  which  flows 
there,  for  he  observes  uf  this  temple,  that  it  was 
founded  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the  Ba^oti  of  the 
Thessalian  Arne,  who  having  been  expelled  from 
Thessaly  by  the  Epirotes',  occupied  Coroneia,  and 
built  the  temple  in  the  plain  before  tlie  city  '. 
He  adds,  that  the  river  which  flowed  by  the  temple, 
received  its  name  Cuarius,  written  Coralius  by  Al- 
caeus  in  some  verses  relating  to  Coroneia,  from  a 
Thessalian  stream  ',  and  that  at  tlie  temple  of 
Minerva  Itonia,  the  Pamba-ottau  festival  was  cele- 
brated. If,  as  seems  evident  from  the  various 
testimonies  just  cited,  the  river  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Coroneia  was  the  Cuarius,  it  follows  that 
the  river  of  St.  George,  on  the  western  side,  is  the 

'  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  12.  Thessalian  river  is  named  Cu- 

'  (y  Tip    trpo   uirriis  wiCii^. —  rolius.    Alca'us  being  of  Mity- 

Strubo,  p.  411.  leue,    und    writing   in   yEolic, 

'  In  p.   438  of  Strabo,  the  used  <■»  for  ov. 
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Phalanis,  According  to  Plutarch,  a  branch  of 
the  Phalarus,  which  joined  it  near  Coroiieia,  was 
named  Isouiaiitus,  and  naore  anciently  Oplias  '. 
This  seems  to  be  the  rivulet  from  Steveniko,  which 
joins  that  of  St.  George  a  little  above  the  ancient 
site. 

In  like  manner  as  the  pass  of  St.  George,  sepa- 
rating the  mountain  of  Grauitza  from  the  main 
!x>dy  of  Helicon,  renders  probable  the  supposition 
that  the  former  mountain  had  a  separate  name, 
and  was  the  ancient  Luphystium,  so  a  similar  reason 
leads  to  the  o]>inion,  tliat  the  mountain  of  Zagara 
was  the  ancient  Libethriuni  ;  that  remarkable  sum- 
mit being  completely  separated  from  tlie  great 
lieights  of  Helicon,  by  an  elevated  valley,  in  which 
are  two  villages  named  Zagara,  and  above  thorn, 
on  the  rugged  mountain,  a  monastery  *.  The  dis- 
tance of  forty  stades,  which  Pausanias  places  be- 
tween Coroneia  and  Mount  Libetlirium,  will  cor- 
respond to  some  place  in  the  vale  or  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Zagara  :  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  monastery  may  occupy  the  exact  position  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Muses. 


^pifitvoy  nupa  rfiv  iroXiK,  it> 
iraXai  fiiy  'OirXlav  vvy  le 
'laSfiatToy  TrpoaayopivuviTiv,—- 
Plutarch,  in  Lysand. 

*  Zayu/>a,  or  more  commonly 
Zayopd,  is  a  name  found  in 
many  parts  of  Greece,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Servians  or  Bulgarians, 
although   no  people    of  those 


races  may  now  be  found  in  the 
places  so  called.  We  learn 
from  the  Byzantine  history, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
when  its  capital  was  Achris, 
was  known  at  Constantinople 
by  the  name  of  Zagora,  which 
some  of  the  Byzantines  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fonued 
from  a  Greek  word,  i^ayopd. — 
Nicetaa  in  Alex.  Comn.^Ni- 
cephor.  Oregon  1.  .5,  c.  1. 
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If  Zagara  was  Libethrium,  Tilphusium,  Tilphos- 
siiini  or  Tilpliossa?ura  was  evidently  confined  to  the 
height  now  called  Petra.  Tt  is  justly  described  by 
Harpocration  as  a  mountain  near  the  lake  Copais  '. 
The  fortress  on  the  summit,  probably  bore  the  same 
name,  which  was  derived  from  the  source  Tilphnsa 
or  Tilphossa,  at  the  foot  of  the  hil!  ^  In  the  hymn 
to  Apollo,  commonly  ascribed  to  Homer,  the  word 
is  written  Delplnisa  ^,  and  seems  in  that  ancient 
poem,  which  contains  many  geograpliical  incon- 
sistencies, to  have  been  confounded  with  Delphi,  a 
word  of  the  same  etymoloo;ical  origin  \  and  derived 
also  from  its  remarkable  fountain.  At  Tilphusa, 
besides  a  tomb  of  Teiresias  there  was  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  Tilphosius  *. 

Dec.  8. — At  10.5,  rpiitting  my  lodging  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  of  Livadhia,  I  descend  along 
the  right  side  of  the  If crcyua  into  the  valley,  through 
gardens  and  a  rich  cultivated  tract ;  and  at  10.25, 
leaving  the  road  to  Kapurna  to  the  left  cross  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  its  two  branches,  the 
river  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Hcr- 
ci/na  with  that  already  mentioned  as  flowing  from 
a  valley  to  the  westward.  The  Hercyna  is  the  more 
considerable  stream  of  the  two,  is  permanent  in 
summer,  and  abounds  in  trout,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  western  branch  ;  the  course  of  the 
united  river,  nevertheless,  is  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  western  branch,  and  appears  from  Theo- 
phrastus  to  have  been  called,  at  its  junction  with 


'  Harpocraf .  in  TtX^txrvnlor. 
*  Pindar,  np.  Athen.  1.  2,  c.  •!. 
tmho,  p.  411.  Paiisan.  Boeot. 

as. 


'  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  244. 
'  Strabo,  ibid. 
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the  lake,  not  Hercyna,  but  Probatia ',  whicli  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  western  branch.  The 
valley  which  it  waters,  is  the  territory,  perhaps, 
of  a  town  near  Lebadeia,  named  Trachin  ^.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  the  road  from  Livad- 
hia  to  Kastri  and  Salona  by  *'  the  triple  way," 
as  well  as  that  to  Dhistomo  or  Ainbryssns,  led 
along  this  valley.  Proceeding:,  we  soon  arrive 
under  some  rocky  hills  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  vale  of  Lebadeia, — and  having  passed,  at 
10.45,  through  the  little  hamlet  of  Krupi  at  the 
foot  of  these  hills,  soon  begin  to  open  the  vale  of 
C'/iceroncia.  At  11.15,  we  are  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  heights  which  separate  the  valleys 
of  Chetroneia  and  Lebadeia^  and  whicli  terminate 
northward  in  a  projection  immediately  opposite  to 
the  high  precipitous  summit  of  Mount  Acontium; 
midway  in  the  plain,  rises  the  barrow  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ccphissus,  whicli  I  suppose  to  be 
a  monument  of  the  battle  between  Sylla  and  the 
forces  of  Mithradates;  near  the  tumulus,  the  river 
turns  from  its  previous  course  along  the  foot  of  the 
Acontium,  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but 
near  Orchowenus  again  approaches  the  mountain, 
and  then  "winds  like  a  serpent^ '  round  Orchome- 
nus  into  the  marshes. 


'   Thoophr.  de  plant.  1.  4,  c.  12. 
'  Strabo,  p.  423. 

'  .  .  .  .  'Oj  n-upa  HayoTiia  PXijk'UKa'  t  t^vfiriiv 
Ko«  re  iC  'Op\ofuyov  ilXiyfjivoQ  tlvi,  cpdiciiit'  a»c. 

Hesiod.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  424. 
It  would  seem,  from  these  verses,   that  Glecon  was  another 
name  for  Cha^roneia. 
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The  direct  road  from  Livadhia  to  Talanda  now 
brauelies  to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the  plain  of 
Cha-ronda  enters  the  vale  which  separates  j4.co«;iMm 
from  Edyl'mm,  from  whence  it  proceeds,  over  the 
connecting  ridge,  to  Vogdhani.  Before  we  begin  to 
cross  the  plain  in  a  direct  line  to  the  extremity  of 
Mount  Acontiuni,  upon  which  Orchomenus  was  built, 
we  pass  an  insulated  hill  near  the  extremity  of  the 
CkcEroncian  ridges,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 
one  of  a  system  of  towers,  resembling  those  which 
are  observable  in  the  Morea.  They  seem  to  have 
been  intended  fur  commiinicatiou  by  signal,  and 
may  all  be  attributed  to  the  Frank  princes  who 
possessed  Greece  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  BcEotia 
are — near  Bissikeni,  at  Neokhorio  in  the  district  of 
Thcspice,  at  Megalomulki  on  the  site  of  IlaUartus, 
at  Xeropyrgo  on  a  point  of  the  hill  which  projects 
into  the  marshes  two  miles  E.N.E.  of  Orchomenus, 
and  there  is  another  beyond  the  latter,  not  far  from 
Topulia.  We  now  cross  the  opening  of  the  vale  of 
Chicroncia  direct  to  Skripu,  cross  the  dphissus  by 
a  bridge,  and  arrive  at  Skripu  exactly  at  noon.  This 
village  consists  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  stand- 
ing partly  on  the  rocky  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
partly  on  the  river  side  in  tlie  plain,  just  where,  after 
having  flowed  along  the  southern  side  of  AcontmHy 
it  turns  from  an  eastern  to  a  north-eastern  course, 
and  thence  north  into  the  marshes.  Passing  through 
the  village,  we  proceed  to  the  monastery  of  the 
0€oro«coc,  situated  a  little  beyond  it  to  the  northward. 

Orchmnenus,  like  many  other  Greek  cities,  oc- 
cupied the  triangular  face  of  a  steep  mountain,  at 
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its  rise  from  tlie  plain  j  and  possessed  in  perfection 
those  advantages  of  position,  which  the  Greek  en- 
gineers generally  sought  for,  being  defended  on 
every  side  by  precipices,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The 
summit  is  naturally  separated  from  the  ridge  of 
Acontium,  which  accounts  for  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation Hyphanteium  mentioned  by  Theopompus. 
But  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  forming  a  very 
acute  angle,  was  fortified  difierently  from  the  cus- 
tomary modes. 


I.Acoiitiaiii 
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Instead  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  having  been 
inclosed  to  form  an  acropolis,  there  is  only  a  small 
castle  on  the  summit,  having  a  long  narrow  ap- 
proach to  it  from  the  body  of  the  town,  between 
walls  which,  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards,  are 
almost  parallel,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  asunder.  Below  this  approach  to  the  citadel 
the  hreadth  of  the  hill  gradually  widens,  and  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town  the  inclosed  space  is 
nearly  square.  It  is  defended  on  the  lowest  side 
by  a  wall,  which  crossed  the  slope  of  the  hill  along 
the  crest  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  there  forms  a 
division  in  the  slope.  In  this  wall,  which  is  at  three 
fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  castle  to  the  monas- 
tery, there  are  some  foundations  of  the  gate  which 
formed  the  lower  entrance  into  the  city  ;  and  on 
the  outside  of  it  are  many  large  masses  of  wrought 
stone,  the  remains,  apparently,  of  some  temple  or 
other  public  building.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
city,  which  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  Cephtssus,  is 
traceable,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  through 
a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  and  in  many 
places  several  courses  of  masonry  are  still  extant. 
Tlie  wall  derives  its  flank  defence  from  square 
towers,  placed  for  the  most  part  at  long  intervals, 
with  an  intermediate  short  flank,  or  break,  in  the  line 
of  wall.  In  a  few  places,  the  masonry  is  of  a  very 
early  age,  but  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or 
almost  regular.  The  former  dates  from  the  earlier 
and  more  celebrated  Orchomenus,  the  latter  is 
probably  posterior  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when 
the  Orchomenii  were  restored  to  their  possessions  by 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  when  their  city,  which 
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had  been  destroyed  near  thirty  years  before  by  the 
Thebans,  was  re-established. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  the  hill 
of  Orchomenm  is  most  precipitous,  and  here  the 
walls  are  not  traceable.  The  circumference  of 
the  whole  was  about  two  miles.  The  citadel 
occupies  a  rock,  about  forty  yards  in  diameter, 
and  seems  to  have  been  an  irregular  hexagon; 
but  three  sides  onlv  remain,  no  foundations  bein^ 
visible  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  rock.  At  the 
northern  angle  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  and  paral- 
lel to  the  north-western  side  there  is  a  ditch  cut  in 
the  rock,  beyond  which  are  some  traces  of  an  out- 
work. The  hill  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
part  of  Mount  Aconiittm,  but  not  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  have  been  of  importance  in  ancient  warfare. 
The  access  to  the  castle  from  tlie  city  was  first  by 
an  oblique  flight  of  forty-four  steps,  six  feet  wide, 
and  cut  out  of  the  rock;  and  then  by  a  direct  flight 
of  fifty  steps  of  the  same  kind. 

The  monuments  which  Pausanias  remarked  at 
Orchomenus  were  temples  of  Bacchus  and  of  the 
Graces,  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  a  fountain  ',  to 
which  there  was  a  descent,  tombs  of  Minyas  and 
of  Hesiod,  and  a  brazen  figure  bound  by  a  chain 
of  iron  to  a  rock,  supposed  to  represent  a  spectre 
which  had  haunted  this  rock,  and  which  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  on  being  consulted,  pronounced  to  be 
the  ghost  of  Acteeon.  The  Oracle  ordained  that 
the  remains  of  Actaeon  should  be  buried,  and  the 
statue  erected  which  Pausanias  saw.  The  temple 
of  the  Graces  was  extremely  ancient ;  they  were 

'  uptiyji, — Pausan.  Bgpoi.  c.  38. 
L  2 
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woi-shipped  under  the  figure  of  rude  stones,  said 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles, 
the  founder  of  the  temple,  who  lived  several  gene- 
rations before  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Pausanias  that  statues  of  the  goddesses, 
in  stone,  were  added.  The  treasury  of  Minyas 
was  a  circular  building  rising  to  a  summit  not 
very  pointed,  but  terminating  in  a  stone  which  was 
said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building  '. 

Some  remains,  which  have  every  appearance  of 
having  belonged  to  the  last-mentioned  building, 
are  found  to  the  eastward  of  the  lower  wall,  wiiere 
the  height  terminates  in  a  low  projection  whicli  is 
separated  from  the  river  by  a  level  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth.  The  artists  employed  by 
Lord  Elgin  attempted  to  excavate  the  ruins  of  the 
building,  but  were  deterred  from  making  much 
progress  by  tlie  large  masses  of  stone  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  which  they  had  not  the 
means  of  removing.  As  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
construction  are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  upper, 
they  will  probably  be  found  in  situ  whenever  a 
complete  excavation  shall  be  made.  Some  de- 
tails may  then  be  obtained  of  this  curious  edi- 
fice, which  was  supposed  to  be  a  century  more 
ancient  than  the  similar  building  at  Mycenae,  and 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erected  *. 
The  door-way,  of  which   there   are  considerable 

'   Xi'Oov  fxky  npyaarat,  *'\^fia 

pv^^  ci  oiiK  (c  fiyav  6t,v  aVijy- 
fiiyti'  ~of  ii  dvuTaria  riiv  \i- 
flhii'  ^airit'  hpfiot'int'  jraMri  »i»-o« 

13 


'   Oi/ffovpof  rt  dvOpuiiruy,  (If 
«<rfi«i',    Mivvac    irjJiiroc  tc  viro- 

— Pausan.  ficeot.  c.  36. 
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remains,  closely  resembled  that  of  the  treasury  of 
Atreus.  In  both,  the  sides  of  the  door  inclined,  so  as 
to  make  it  wider  below  than  above ;  nor  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  corresponding  parts  very  diflerent 
in  the  two  doors.  The  width  is  tiie  same  within  a  few 
inches  :  here  I  measured  eight  feet  three  inches  im- 
mediately below  the  soffit,  at  Mycenai  eight  feet  six 
inches.  There  were  probably  two  great  slabs  in  the 
architrave,  as  at  Mycena?,  though  one  only  is  now 
left,  which  is  of  white  marble,  of  six  unequal  sides, 
sixteen  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  eight  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  and  three  feet  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  thickness.  It  is  consequently  much  smaller 
than  the  larger  of  the  two  slabs  above  the  door  of 
the  treasury  of  Atreus,  which  is  twenty-eight  feet 
long  and  nineteen  broad  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  thickness.  As  at  My- 
cenae, the  edge  of  the  stone,  which  formed  a  part 
of  tlie  interior  surface  of  the  building,  was  curved 
both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The  versed  sine 
of  the  arch  on  the  upper  surface  is  one  foot  three 
inches  and  seven-eighths,  and  the  chord  fourteen 
feet  nine  inches,  which  will  give  a  diameter  of 
about  forty-one  feet. 


Vpptr  Sittn 
JO/n/. 


Sfdteii. 


J.2i- 


The  corresponding  dimension  of  the  treasury  of 
Atreus,  or  its  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  door,  is  about 
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thirty-seven  feet.  From  this  comparison,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  the  treasury  of  Mitiyas  was  larger 
than  that  of  Atreus,  though  there  could  hardly 
have  been  such  a  diflference  between  the. two  mo- 
numents as  the  reader  might  infer  from  the  admira- 
tion of  Pausanias  in  the  one  instance,  and  his  silence 
in  the  other.  Of  the  Orchomenian  building  he 
asserts  that  there  was  nothing  more  wonderful  either 
in  Greece  or  in  any  other  country,  and  he  compares 
it  to  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  But  the  extravagance  of  the  latter  com- 
parison is  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  level  by 
the  former ;  and  was  probably  suggested  to  Pau- 
sanias  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  Orchomenian  trea- 
sury, in  which  it  appears  to  have  differed  from 
that  of  Mycenae  \  namely,  that  the  former  was  not 
subterraneous  like  the  latter,  and  consequently 
that  its  exterior  form  resembled,  in  some  measure, 
that  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  A  subterraneous 
construction  of  this  kind,  when  formed  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  as  at  Mycenae,  presented  from  without 
little  more  than  an  entrance  into  the  hill  between 
walls  ending  in  a  door- way  ;  whereas  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  treasury  of  Minyas  as  rising  to  a  summit 
not  very  pointed,  seems  evidently  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  hidden  in  the  earth.  The  situation  of  the 
ruins  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas  confirms  in  some 
measure  this  supposition,  the  ground  being  rocky 
and  almost  level,  and  therefore  in  neither  parti- 
cular adapted  to  a  building  like  that  of  Mycente, 
which  required  a  sloping  hill  of  friable  materials. 
Perhaps  the  assertion  of  the  Orchomenii  as  to  the 


'  Sc«  Traveli  in  the  Afurea,  c.  20. 
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upper  Btone  of  their  building,  which  suggests  a 
difference  of  construction  between  their  treasury 
and  that  of  Atreus,  may  also  be  explained  by  the 
former  having  been  exposed  to  view,  and  not  sub- 
terraneous ;  since  it  is  probable  that  in  that  case 
the  upper  stone  was  not  simply  super-imposed,  as 
at  Mycena;,  but  was  connected  with  the  surround- 
ing masonry.  It  might  even  be  inferred  from  the 
meaning  which  Pausaniaf  on  all  other  occasions 
gives  to  the  word  npftov/a,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  at  Orchonienus  was  a  dome  con- 
structed with  stones  shaped  to  a  center;  though 
it  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  Pausanias,  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  ^aaJ,  seems  not  to  have 
been  himself  quite  convinced  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Orchomenii  was  correct. 

Strabo  observes,  that  the  Orchomenus  of  his  time 
was  supposed  to  stand  on  a  diii'erent  site  from  the 
more  ancient  city,  the  inundations  of  the  lake  having 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  plain  to- 
wards Mount  Acoutium'.  This  seems  to  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  treasury  on  the  outside  of  the  ex- 
isting walls,  since  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  Min- 
yas  would  have  so  placed  it.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  city,  in  the  height  of  its  power,  ex- 
tended to  the  extreme  point  of  the  hill  below  the 
treasury,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  bank  of  the 
Cephissus. 

The  monastery  of  Skripu  stands  about  midway 
between  the  treasury  and  the  river,  below  the 
lowest  slope  of  the  hill,  on  a  level  with  the  river's 

'  Suabo,  p.  116. 
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bank.  It  contains  a  large  church,  consisting  of  a 
dome  and  three  aisles,  which  was  built,  as  some 
inscriptions  coeval  with  the  walls  of  the  church  in- 
dicate, at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  Leo, 
who  held  the  dignity  of  Protospatharius  under  the 
emperors  Basil,  Leo,  and  Constantine  the  seventh. 
The  monastery  probably  occupies  the  exact  site  of 
the  temple  of  the  Graces  ;  for  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  the  present  occupants  that  the  pedestal  of  a 
tripod  dedicated  to  the  Graces,  which  is  now  in  the 
church,  was  found  in  an  excavation  made  on  the 
spot.  Of  the  other  inscriptions  which  the  convent 
contains,  two  have  been  removed  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  since  I  was  last  here' ; 
the  rest  I  have  transcribed.  They  are  all,  except 
one,  in  the  Bceoto-iEolic  dialect,  which  employed 
the  digamma,  and  are  consequently  very  important 
to  philology.  Among  them  are  three  epitaphs  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  All  the  other  documents 
in  which  the  digamma  is  employed  are  in  charac- 
ters of  a  good  time  of  art,  and  appear  to  be  all 
nearly  of  the  same  date.  That  one  of  them,  hav- 
ing no  appearance  of  being  more  recent  than  the 
others,  is  not  so  old  as  Alexander,  is  proved  from 
its  being  a  decree  of  Proxenia  in  favour  of  "  an  iEo- 
lian  from  Alexandreia,"  or  native  of  Alexandreia 
Troas,  the  name  of  which  city  was  not  changed  from 
Antigoneia  to  Alexandreia  until  after  the  death  of 


*  The  two  removed  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum  :  one  of 
these,  which  is  the  longest  of 
»11,  relates  to  a  loan  which  had 
been  made  by  a  man  of  Elatcin 


to  Orchomenus,  and  partly 
liquidated.  As  interest  for  the 
remainder  he  was  to  enjoy  a 
limited  right  of  pasture  in  the 
Orchomcnian  land. 
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Alexander'.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
are  all  of  the  third  or  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  C,  as  after  that  time  the  cities 
of  Greece  were  rapidly  impoverished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
their  adversaries,  of  which  Greece  became  the 
scene.  The  document  in  which  the  digamma  and 
other  dialectic  forms  are  not  used,  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  posterior  to  the  distinction  of 
dialects ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  as  it  contains, 
like  one  of  the  dialectic  inscriptions,  a  catalogue 
of  victors  in  the  games,  with  many  of  the  same 
titles,  and  is  engraved  in  characters  indicative  of 
no  great  difference  of  date.  In  the  inscriptions  in 
which  the  digamma  is  employed,  the  people  are 
called  'E{ji^o//Evioi,  and  the  town  'Kfyyofttvot;,  an 
orthography  clearly  showing  that  the  coins  bearing 
the  types  of  a  Boeotian  shield,  of  an  ear  of  wlieat, 
a  grain  of  wheat,  and  a  garland  of  olive,  with  the 
tlegend  EPXO,  EPX,  EP,  or  E,  were  all  the  money 
of  this  celebrated  and  wealthy  republic. 

One  of  the  inscriptions  which  is  inserted  in  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  monastery,  is  a  dedication  to 
Bacchus  by  two  victorious  choregi ;  probably  the 
stone  supported  a  tripod ',  as  certainly  did  another 
in  the  church,  which  records  the  dedication  of  a 
tripod  to  the  Graces  by  the  Boeotians  by  command 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  oracle  was  probably 
that  of  Tegyra,  a  place  noted  for  its  temple  of  Apollo 


'  Strabo,  p.  593.  cation  to  Bacchus.     The  wor- 

*    The    second     inscription  ship    of    Bacchus    at    Orcho- 

firotn  Orchomeniis  in   the  Bri-  menus  is  alluded  to  by  Pau- 

tish  Museum  is  a  similar  dcdi-  saiiins. 
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and  oracular  responses,  and  at  that  period  of  time, 
a  dependency  of  Orchomenus  '. 

Of  the  three  sepiilcliral  inscriptions  of  remote 
antiquity  to  which  I  before  alluded,  one  is  tliat  of  a 
woman  named  Cydille,  in  the  nominative;  the  two 
Others,  which  are  on  one  stone,  are  those  of  Ba- 
ceuas  and  Dexon  in  the  dative,  preceded  by  iirt. 
KuSi'XXj)  is  written  KuSiXAt.  Baceuas  is  B«/cfi>F«c 
with  the  diganima,  as  in  the  more  modern  Boeotic 
I  inscriptions,  and  Dexon  is  At^wov,  when  neither  S 
nor  Q  were  in  the  alphabet.  The  A,  B,  A,  A,  N, 
2,  Y,  X,  are  all  of  very  antique  forms,  and  most 
of  them  resemble  the  same  letters  in  the  Latin 
alphabet  ^ 

Exactly  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rocks  which 
formed  the  limit  of  the  northern  side  of  the  city, 
are  the  sources  of  the  river  anciently  called  Melas, 
and  now  Mavropotami,  synonyms  derived  appa- 
rently from  the  dark  colour  of  its  deep  transparent 
waters.  Among  several  sources  there  are  two 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  both  consi- 
derable rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward,  and  at 
a  distance  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile  meets  the 
Cephusus,  which  a  little  beyond  the  junction  be- 
comes so  enveloped  among  the  marshes  extending 
from  thence  to  the  heights  to  the  north-east,  on 


'  Plutarch  in  Pelopid.  Id.de 
defect,  orac. — Semua  et  Callis- 
thenes  ap.  Stcphan.  in  Tijyvpa. 

■  As  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
inscriptions  of  Orchomenua 
have  now  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished  and   commented   upon, 


I  have  Uthograved  only  the 
above-mentioned  and  one  other 
unpublished  (V.  Inscript.  Nos. 
35,  36,  37),  but  have  placed 
all  the  most  interesting  at  the 
end  of  this  volume,  in  the  cur- 
sive character. 
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'which  stands  a  tower  called  Xeropyrgo,  as  to  be 
scarcely  traceable ;  but  it  re-appears  in  a  single  body 
about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Skripu,  and 
after  flowing  for  some  distance  in  the  direction  of 
Kard]iitia  turns  towards  Topolia,  where  it  euters 
the  lake,  which  in  the  present  season  fills  the 
whole  of  the  north-eastern  bay  of  the  Cepkissian 
basin. 

The  other  large  source  or  branch  of  the  Melas, 
which  is  to  the  westw^ard  of  the  former,  follows  for 
a  considerable  distance  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Or- 
chomenus,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  marshes.  This 
illustrates  Plutarcli,  who,  after  having  remarked 
that  "  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  is  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Bceotia,  but  naked  of  trees  and  plants, 
except  towards  the  Melas,"  observes,  that  "this 
river  rises  below  the  city  of  Orchomenus,  and  is 
the  only  river  in  Greece  which  is  navigable  at 
its  sources,  though  it  has  not  a  loug  course,  the 
greater  part  being  lost  in  impervious  and  muddy 
marshes*,  and  the  remainder  uniting  with  the  Ce- 
phissus  near  the  place  where  the  lake  produces 
the  auletic  reed."  According  to  the  same  author, 
the  Melas  augmented  about  the  summer  solstice, 
like  the  Nile,  and  produced  plants  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  the  Nile,  but  not  so  large,  and 
bearing  no  fruit'. 

Although  I  cannot  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the 
periodical  swelling  of  the  Melas  from  the  present 
inhabitants,  such  a  negative  testimony  will  hardly 


'  Plutarch  in  SyUa.      Some      by  the  biographer  in  the  life  of 
of  these  remarks  are  repeated      Pelopidas. 
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invalidate  tlie  observation  of  the  more  enlig^litened 
native  of  the  neighbouring  Chasroneia,  especially 
as  such  an  increase  of  waters  about  midsummer 
seems  no  more  than  natural,  the  subterraneous 
river,  which  here  emerges  from  its  limestone  ca- 
vities, being  probably  fed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Helicon  or  Parnassus,  and  its  water, 
therefore,  being  naturally  most  abundant  in  the 
season  when  the  snows  melt  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  The  marshes  still  produce  in  abundance 
the  reeds  for  which  Orchomenus  was  anciently 
noted.  The  auletic  or  flute-reed  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  very  long,  and  without  knots'.  Plutarch 
observes,  that  the  best  were  produced  near  the 
junction  of  the  Cephissus  and  Melas.  But  the 
latter  river  was  not  generally  favourable  to  them, 
according  to  Theophrastus,  who  mentions  as  the 
best  situations  some  deep  pools  called  the  Chytri, 
in  a  place  named  Pelicania,  between  the  Melas  and 
Cephissus' ;  the  confluence  of  the  Probatia  and  that 
of  the  Cephissus  with  tlie  lake,  a  place  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  latter  junction,  named  Boedrias,  and 
generally  wherever  the  water  was  deep  and  the  bot- 
tom muddy'.  Hence  the  growth  and  (quality  de- 
pended upon  the  depth  of  water  in  the  lake,  which 
varied  annually,  and  was  said  to  be  greatest  every 
ninth  year.    Distinct  from  the  auletic  reed  were  the 


•  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  16,  c.  35. 

'  The  place  where  the  Ce- 
phissus joined  was  named  olciti 
na^nri),  or  llii-  sliarp  turning : 
near  it  was  a  fertile  plain  named 
llippias. 


"  Thcophrast.  dc  plant .  1.  4, 
c.  12.  Strabo  (p.  407)  notices 
the  auletic  reeds  of  the  marshes 
of  llaliartus. 
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Characeias,  or  reed  sen'ing  to  make  fences  and 
pallisades,  which  was  very  thick  and  stronfj;^,  and 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  and  the  Plotia, 
so  called  as  growing  on  the  uXoa^tc,  or  floating 
islands,  which,  like  those  of  the  Lake  of  loan- 
nina,  are  formed  of  decayed  reeds,  rushes,  and 
roots  of  grass,  furuishing  a  soil  for  fresh  plants,  and 
which,  detaching  themselves  from  the  edge  of  large 
tracts  of  the  same  materials,  are  launched  into  the 
lake  by  tlie  wind. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Cej)hissis  it 
would  be  interesting  to  examine  more  minutely,  but 
not  a  single  mont'ixylo  is  possessed  by  any  of  the  vil- 
lages on  this  side  of  the  plain.  Hence  the  inhabi- 
tants derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  either  the  vege- 
table or  animal  productions  of  the  lake  and  its 
surrounding  marshes,  though  the  monks  of  Skripu 
describe  all  the  watery  parts  as  being  covered  at 
times  with  water-fowl,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the 
excellence  of  those  eels  so  renowned  among  the 
ancient  Athenians,  and  which  the  monks  describe 
as  large,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of 
digestion.  They  are  taken  in  considerable  num- 
bers by  the  people  of  Topolia  in  the  permanent 
part  of  the  lake  near  that  town,  from  whence,  either 
fresh  or  salted,  they  are  carried  for  sale  throughout 
the  surrounding  country,  especially  in  the  time  of 
Lent.  When  both  Attica  and  Bocotia  were  rich 
and  populous,  the  Cephissis  and  other  lakes  of 
Boeotia  furnished  the  people  of  this  province  with 
the  means  of  a  constant  and  advantageous  traflic 
•with  Attica,  whicli  possesses  not  a  single  trout 
stream,  nor  a  lake  except  that  of  Marathon,  which 
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in  the  summer  is  reduced  to  such  small  dimensions, 
tliat  a  BcEotian  eel  could  hardly  exist  in  it. 

Although  the  ancients  employed  the  words  Ce- 
phissis  and  Copals  without  any  clear  discrimina- 
tion, a  very  convenient  distinction  may  be  made 
between  the  Copais  or  lake  of  Copae,  which  was 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  basin,  where 
even  in  summer  some  water  always  remains, 
and  the  Cephissis,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
tract  of  occasional  lakes  and  marslies,  impassably 
limited  by  a  range  of  heights  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides,  but  blended  with  the  plain  in  the 
opposite  quarter,  and  in  all  directions  enlarging 
or  diminishing  its  boundaries  according  to  the 
season.  At  present  the  plain  is  dry  half  way  from 
Skripu  to  Xeropyrgo,  the  rest  is  a  marsh  ;  the 
edge  of  which  follows  a  line  drawn  from  Xeropyrgo 
to  Petra  ;  but  the  level  of  the  waters  is  now  much 
lower  than  it  is  expected  to  be  in  the  spring.  South- 
erly gales,  as  Pausanias  has  observed,  are  apt  to 
inundate  the  levels  near  Orchomenwt. 

The  fertility  of  tliis  plain  is  shown  by  its  maize  : 
I  counted  900  grains  in  one  cob;  the  reed  is  very 
strong  and  large,  and,  plastered  with  mud,  it  forms 
the  most  common  material  of  the  cottages  near  the 
Ci'phissic  marshes.  Tlie  stem  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  saccharine  matter :  I  have  often 
seen  the  Egyptians  eat  it  like  a  sugar  cane,  but 
here  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  much  used  in  its  im- 
mature state. 

The  citadel  of  Orchomenus,  besides  the  unlimited 
view  which  it  commands  of  the  great  western  basin 
of  Bceotia,  and  its  renowned  harriers,  looks  down 
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to  tlie  north-east  upon  a  country  of  considerable 
extent,  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Talanda 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  cultivated 
around  a  few  villag^es,  but  in  general  furnishes  pas- 
ture onl}',  the  soil  being,  in  most  parts,  of  no  great 
fertility.  The  principal  villages  are  Lutzi,  Radhi 
and  Pavio,  lying  in  that  order  from  hence,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Thebes.  Beyond  them 
in  the  mountains  towards  the  Muboic  frith,  are  Pro- 
skyna  and  Malesina  in  the  Vilayeti  of  Talanda,  and 
Martino  in  that  of  Livadhia. 

Xeropyrgo,  situated  three  miles  E.N.E.of  Skripu, 
on  the  heights  which  hound  the  marshes,  is  proba- 
bly the  site  of  Tegyra,  for  Plutarch  says  tliat  TegjTa 
stood  not  far  from  Orchomenus,  above  the  marshes 
of  the  Melas,  and  that  the  road  from  the  one  to  the 
other  led  through  a  pass  caused  by  those  marshes. 
This  pass  was  the  scene  of  an  important  victory 
gained  by  Pelopidas  over  the  Spartans,  and  which 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Leuctra'.  Tegyra  not 
being  named  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Boeo- 
tian cities,  and  having  been  so  near  to  the  powerful 
Orchomenus,  was  probably  never  of  any  great  im- 
portance, except  from  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  an 
Oracle  which  hadceased  before  the  battle  of  Tegyra. 
In  the  time  of  Plutarch  all  the  part  of  Bcpotia  to  the 
northward  of  the  lake  Copais,  seems  to  have  been 
no  better  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present,  for  in  one 
of  his  Dialogues  he  introduces  an  assertion,  that 
about  Tegyra  and  Mount  Ptoum,  two  places  form- 
erly so  much   famed   for  their  oracles,   hardly  a 

'   Plutarch,  in  Pclop. 
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herdsman  or  shepherd  was  to  be  met  with  in  a 
day's  journey.  All  Greece,  he  adds,  could  hardly 
furnish  3000  hoplitie,  or  the  number  which  the 
State  of  Megara  alone  sent  against  the  Persians 
at  Plata^a '.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  best  parts  of  Greece  were  as  much  depo- 
pulated as  these  unproductive  districts  ;  or  that  the 
population  of  Greece  had  diminished,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  number  of  regular  troops  main- 
tained by  it.  The  Roman  conquest  had  put  an 
end  to  the  maintenance  of  native  soldiers,  and  to 
the  military  art  in  Gre(!ce,  and  although  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Poly  bins,  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  country  had  been  grievously  diminished,  and 
had  not  improved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  between  this  time  and  that 
of  Hadrian,  Greece  had  somewhat  recovered,  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  and  protection  which  the 
country  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  many  of  them. 

'  Plutarch,  de  defect.  One. 
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rygce  or  Tame,  Augc'tce,  Bcssa,  Calliarus — Mount  Cnemit — 
Mount  Khlomo,  Cijrlone — Corseia — Return  to  Valtesi — Ka- 
lapodhi,  Naryx — Sfaka — Merali  —  Khubavo — Palcokastro  of 
Bc'lissi,  Parapotamii — River  CepAiwu*— Kapuma — Return  to 
Livadhia — Anuient  military  transaetinns  in  the  plain  of  Char- 
Toneia — battle  between  Sylla  and  Archelaus — Mount  Philo- 
bceolus — WwstAssus — Mount  Tlmrium — "Riven Moruts,Molus 
— Aitia — Departure  for  Thebes — Petra — Ocalca — Mazi — Ha- 
tiartits — Death  of  Lysander — River  Lopkit — 'Fountain  Ciisusa, 
OrchaUdfs — Mount  Alopecitvi — Rivers  Permejisus,  Olmcius — 
Onchcstus — Mount  Faga,  Phocmcium  or  Ph'icium — The  Teneric 
plain — Thebes. 


Dec.  9. — This  forenoon,  having  quitted  the  monas- 
tery of  Skripi'i,  I  cross  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  at  10.58  begin  to  pass^  by  a 
narrow  paved  road,  between  the  foot  of  the  upper 
cliffs  which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
city  and  the  summit  of  the  lower,  which  imme- 
diately overhang  the  principal  source  of  the  Melas, 
or  that  which  joins  the  (  epkissits.  It  is  difficult  to 
imderstand  where  the  Temple  of  Hercules  could 
have  been,   which  Pausanias  places  at  the  springs 
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of  the  Melas,  seven  stadcs  from  Orchomeiius  ',  for 
the  rock  rises  so  abruptly  from  them,  that  there  is 
no  position  for  a  temple,  and  the  sources  are  not 
seven  stades  from  Orchomenus,  but  immediately 
under  its  northern  side.  At  11.9,  we  quit  the 
lower  rangd  of  cliffs,  the  higlier  still  overhanginp; 
the  road,  and  soon  afterwards  begin  to  descend  tht* 
rugged  side  of  the  mountain,  by  a  most  perilous 
path.  At  11.33,  having  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  we  enter  a  plain  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Mount  Acoutium,  bounded  eastward  by 
the  marshes  of  the  Melas,  and  pursue  the  borders 
of  the  marsh  to  Tzamali,  a  small  collection  of  huts 
on  the  brink,  where  we  arrive  at  11,45,  This 
seems  to  be  the  site  of  Aspledon,  a  Boeotian  city  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  in  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire  an  abandoned  site  of  the  Orchonienia. 
Strabo  states,  that  its  distance  from  Orchomenus 
was  twenty  stades,  which  is  sufficiently  correct,  and 
that  the  Melas  flowed  between  them ',  which  is  true 
as  to  the  northern  Melas,  though  it  is  not  crossed 
in  the  road.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  understand 
"  the  western  exposure,"  by  which  Strabo  en- 
deavours to  account  for  Eudeielus,  the  name  of 
Aspledon  in  later  times,  Tzamali  being  open  to  the 
eastward,  and  surroimded  by  heights  in  a  western 
direction.  Nor  is  the  abaudonnieut  of  the  place 
by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 

^  Pausanias,  Bceot.  c.  SU.  Kklftaros  olics1oi>  role  Karourovffi 

'   .  .  .  .  n)v  'AanXritofu  ....  «cal    fidXiora      ro     tv)(el ^tpoy. 

Eir'  EvSeitAoc  fiirinvofidaQji  koX  .....  Ait^et  ii  tvv  'Ofi'j^ofuvov 

aiiril  Kal  ^  X'^P"  ''"X"  ^'  ■^'"/'a  araita  uKoa-t  fitraiv  S"  6  MeXac 

■KoovAtpoftiytf   CK'    Tov    fuXtvov  worafioi;, — Strabo,  p.  41.S, 
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water,  as  reported  by  Pausaiiias',  compatible  with 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  river  as  tlie  Melas.  Upon 
examiniug,  however,  the  words  of  the  two  authors, 
we  fin<l  that  neither  of  them  suarautees  the  fact 
which  he  alludes  to,  from  his  personal  knowledge. 
The  word  raj^a,  employed  by  Strabo,  and  the  ^aoi 
of  Pausanias,  leave  the  origin  of  the  name,  Eu- 
deielus,  and  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
site  of  Aspledon,  equally  doubtful. 

At  Tzamali  we  quit  the  Topolia  road  and  turn 
to  the  left  to  the  head  of  the  plain  ;  at  11.55  leave 
to  the  right  that  which  conducts  to  the  places 
lying  between  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ct'phijisif 
and  the  Euboic  frith,  and  at  12.11,  arriving  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Aspledon, 
ascend  some  rugged  Iiills  which  connect  Mount 
Acontium  with  the  peak  now  called  Khlomtj,  At 
12.35,  at  the  head  of  the  ascent,  we  enter  upon  a 
plain  which,  interrupted  by  some  small  heights, 
reaches  to  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Acontiuuij 
and  is  connected  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a 
hollow  which  slopes  to  Khiibavo,  Belissi,  and  the 
Stena  of  the  Cejtiiissus.  At  12.45  we  halt  till  1.24 
at  a  fountain  to  dine  ;  and  after  a  rugged  descent, 
arrive  at  1.40  at  Exarkho*,  a  village  of  30  houses, 
in  a  spot  where  two  narrow  valleys  meet,  which 
rise  from  hence  towards  two  summits  of  the  ridge 
of  Khlorao.  The  northern  is  the  largest,  and  is  in 
great  part  cultivated. 

On  a  peaked  hill  above  Exarkho,  to  the  west, 

'  'Aa-itXtjcuyaeciKXnrtiy  rove      ^ovrnc.  —  Paxisan.  Boeot.  c,  38, 
oJK^TOpti'c  ifinatf,  u?aroc  iriravl-  '  'E^afij^dc. 
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are  the  ruins  of  a  small  polls,  probably  Abce.  The 
hill  being,  like  all  the  others  of  this  range,  a  bare 
rugged  rock  of  white  lime-stone,  and  the  walla 
being  built  of  the  same  stone,  the  ruins  might 
easily  be  passed  without  notice  at  a  short  distance, 
although  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  wall  is  in 
some  places  extant.  No  remains  are  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  summit  of  the  peak  ;  but  on  its  south- 
western side  two  parallel  walls  are  traceable  at 
the  distance  of  about  100  yards  asunder,  which 
formed  apparently  an  interior  inclosure  of  the 
citadel.  These  walls  in  most  part  are  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  second  order  of  Hellenic  masonry, 
having,  as  it  were,  but  one  course  in  the  whole 
work.  Some  of  the  polygonal  masses  are  very 
large.  As  usual  in  Greek  fortresses  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  there  were  very  few  towers,  the  cross 
defence  being  chiefly  procured  by  simple  flanks  at 
intervals.  There  is  one  tower,  however,  near  the 
principal  gate.  This  gate,  which  is  now  buried  to 
within  si.x  feet  of  the  top,  is  of  a  singular  form,  the 
upper  part,  which  is  three  feet  high,  diminishing 
from  ten  feet  in  breadth  to  seven  and  a  half.  This 
seems  to  have  been  merely  an  opening  to  admit 
light,  for  immediately  below  it  there  are  projections 
from  the  wall  on  each  side,  which  were  evidently 
pivots  for  the  suspension  of  folding  doors.  There  are 
the  vestiges  of  two  other  gates  immediately  opposite 
to  each  other  in  the  parallel  walls  before  noticed. 
The  hill  is  quite  insulated,  and  is  very  diflicult  of 
ascent  on  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  sides, 
where  no  walls  are  now  traceal>le.  I  cannot  re- 
cognize any  remains  of  the  theatre   which  Pan- 
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sanias  remarked,  and  which,  as  well  as  tlie 
Agora,  was  of  an  antique  construction.  Having 
descended  the  hill  on  the  west,  passed  througli  a 
ravine,  and  entered  the  plain  at  a  point  which  is 
half  way  on  the  road  from  Exarkho  to  Vogdhani, 
we  arrive  a  little  farther  at  a  small  eminence 
advancing  into  the  valley,  upon  which  are  some 
remains  of  a  square  building  of  regular  Hellenic 
masonry,  but  built  of  stones  smaller  than  usual. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  one  side  of  the  in- 
closure  is  extant,  together  with  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  adjoining  sides.  Within  the  inclosed  space  lies 
a  large  square  stone,  with  a  simple  moulding,  toge- 
ther with  another,  circular  and  pierced  in  the 
middle,  probably  the  peristomiiim  of  a  cistern  or 
granary.  I  have  little  doubt  that  tliese  are  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Apollo  of  Abee,  whose 
oracle  was  of  such  ancient  and  extensive  cele- 
brity, that  it  w^as  consulted,  together  with  that 
of  Trophonius,  by  Croesus,  and  again  by  Mar- 
donius  '.  It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire  ;  the  first 
time  by  the  Persians,  in  their  march  through 
I'hocis,  after  they  had  taken  Hyampolis  ^ ;  and 
again,  in  the  Phocic  war,  B.  c.  346.  The  Boeo- 
tians were  posted  at  the  temple,  while  the  Phocians 
were  erecting  a  fortress  at  or  near  Abae  *,  when  a  fire 


'  Herodot.  I.  1,  c.  46;  1.  8, 
c.  134. 

*  Id.  1.  8,  c.  33. 

'  riiv  ^uicivy  o'lKoCoftovyruty 
^povptof  vtfti  rac  dyofia!^ofiiyaf 
' Afiitt  •■■O0"  nc  iiTTiy'AiroWiovoi 
&yu>y    iipoy,    ioTpirivaay    in 
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having  occurred,  accidentally  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  but  which  Pausanias  attributea  with  more 
probability  to  the  Thebans,  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  Bome  Phocian  refugees  within  it. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  temple  was  not  within 
the  city,  which  agrees  with  the  existing  ruins. 
The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  temples  of  Greece 
were  generally  so  detached.  The  grove  of  Tro- 
phonius  furnishes  a  neighbouring  example,  and 
perhaps  that  of  the  Graces  at  Orchouienus  was 
another.  The  practice  was  closely  connected  with 
tlie  peculiar  character  of  the  people,  whose  sense 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  sacred  places,  was  only 
exceeded  by  their  jealous  mistrust  of  one  another. 
After  the  second  misfortune,  the  temple  of  Abas 
remained  a  ruin  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when 
that  emperor  caused  a  smaller  to  be  erected  ad- 
jacent to  the  ancient  building ;  and  of  this,  or 
rather  of  its  peribolus,  the  existing  walls  are  pro- 
bably the  remains.  In  the  new  temple,  Pausanias 
found  three  ancient  upright  statues,  in  brass,  of 
Apollo,  Latoua,  and  Diana,  which  were  dedica- 
tions of  the  Aba;i,  and  had  perhaps  been  saved 
from  the  former  temple. 

From  hence  it  takes  me  10  minutes  to  ride  to 
Vogdhani '  a  village  smaller  than  Exarkho,  and 
situated  just  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  valley, 
which  slopes  to  Bclissi  and  Khubavo,  and  where 
the  torrents  from  Mount  Khlomo  and  the  adjoining 
ridges  unite,  aud  descend  through  the  middle  of 
the  aforesaid  valley  to  the  Cephissus.     The  prin- 
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cipal  brancli  comes  iVom  tlie  north,  along  a  vale 
which  is  inclosed  between  Mount  Khlomu  ami  a 
parallel  ridge  which  has  already  been  described 
as  having  its  south-western  termination  at  Khu- 
bavo,  Merali,  and  Sfaka,  at  tJie  northern  entrance 
of  the  Stenu  of  the  Cephissus. 

At  6  minutes  northward  of  Vogdhani,  a  point 
or  t<>ngue,  advancing  from  the  western  mountain 
into  the  valley,  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a 
small  ancient  town,  which  Pausanias  shows  to 
have  been  Hyampolis ;  for  he  states  that  the  road 
from  Orchomenus  to  Opus  led  by  Aba?  and  Hyam- 
polis, but  that  Abaj  was  a  little  on  the  left  of  the 
route  '.  Mount  Khlomo  being  exactly  interposed 
between  Skripii  and  Talanda,  near  which  latter 
Opus  was  situated,  the  road  from  Orchoinenus 
to  Opus  naturally  followed  the  easy  valleys  to  the 
westward  of  that  mountain,  instead  of  making  a 
direct  course  over  it,  and  traversed  conset^uently 
the  site  of  Exarkho,  leaving  the  hill  of  Abje  on  the 
left,  from  whence  it  passed  under  the  walls  of 
Hyampolis,  which  advance  into  the  middle  of  the 
valley.  The  road  from  Hyampolis  to  Elateia  is  ex- 
pressly described  by  Fausauias  as  a  mountain-road ; 
and  we  find  accordingly,  tliat  a  mountain  occu- 
pies all  the  space  between  Leftii  and  Vogdhaui. 


fC  "tdfiiroXiy  ttm  ftiy  IS,  'EXa- 
TtittK  6puy>)v  ocof  iy  ^e£if  rov 
'EKariitiy  Himdts'  h  it  *t1 
'Owovvra  \iu(poftoc  »/  t4  'Opxp- 
fuvoh  Kai  is  ravrac  (^ipei  rof 
waXin:  'lojTt  ouy  it  'Oirovrra 
li  'Op\iifityuu  nai  inrfMriyn  uw 
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Hyampolis  having  been  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  a  narrow  vale,  leading  to  the  Opontia  and  sea- 
coast  of  the  ^picnemidii,  and  which  formed  a  con- 
venient entrance  from  Locris  both  into  Phocis 
and  into  Bosotia  :  its  name  occurs  on  several 
occasions  in  ancient  history.  Herodotus  has 
related  some  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
a  victory  gained  at  Hyampolis  by  the  Phocians 
over  the  Thessalians  ',  and  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  a  contest  took  place  here  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion,  between  the  people  of  Boeotia 
and  of  Phocis*,  in  the  year  B.  C.  347.  Before 
that  time,  Jason  of  Pherce,  returning  out  of  Bceo- 
tia  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  passing  by 
Hyampolis  in  his  way  to  Heracleia  Trachinia, 
had  taken  the  B-poatrrtiov,  or  outer  city,  probably 
from  the  same  motive  wliich  prompted  him  to 
destroy  the  walls  of  Heracleia,  namely,  that  they 
should  not  be  any  impediment  to  his  free  passage 
into  Greece'.  It  was  undoubtedly  for  a  similar 
reason  that  the  walls  of  Hyampolis  were  demo- 
lished by  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  \ 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifications  is  trace- 
able, but  they  are  most  complete  on  the  western 
side.  The  masonry  is  of  tlie  third,  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  most  regular  kind.  The  circum- 
ference is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.     The 


'  Herodot.  ].  8,  c.  28. 

*  Diodor.  1.  16,  c.  56. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  0,  c.  4. 

*  <l>i\«inro»/  KnratrKd\i/avroc. 
Pauaan.  Phocic.  c.  S5.  Ab 
PauMUiias  adds,   that  the  an- 
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direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of 
Abae  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a 
north-west  direction.  Below  Vogdhani,  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  bank  which  falls  to  the  valley  of 
Khubavo,  a  fountain  issuing  from  the  rock  is  dis- 
charged through  two  spouts  into  a  stone  reservoir 
of  ancient  construction,  which  stands  probably  in 
its  original  place. 

Dec.  10, — Ten  minutes  from  Vogdhani  south- 
westward,  is  another  source  of  water,  which  issues 
from  therockson  thesideof  the  roadleading:  fromTa- 
landa  to  Livadhia,  near  three  small  ruined  churches 
standing  in  a  grove  of  trees  :  the  stream  from  the 
rocks  having  joined  that  which  flows  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Vogdhani,  falls  into  the  united  torrent  from 
the  valleys  of -4&«  &nd  Hymnpolis,  and  from  thence 
flows  to  the  CephissKS  near  Belissi.  One  of  the 
ruined  churches  contains  an  inscribed  stone,  but  ill 
preserved,  and  in  so  dark  a  situation  that  I  was 
unable  to  copy  it,  though  1  could  distinguish  the 
words  apyvplov  ftvac  rptaKovra,  and  at  the  end 
ftapTvptc  ot  QtoL  Having  returned  to  Vogdhani,  and 
set  out  for  Talanda,  I  again  visit  the  ruins  of  Hy- 
ampolis.  On  a  small  level  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  site  lie  some  architectural  fragments  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  adorned  with  mouldings,  and 
a  large  cistern  faced  at  the  top  with  wrought  stones, 
but  below  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  here 
covered  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  The  open- 
ing of  the  cistern  is  9  feet  10  inches  long,  and  4  feet 
broad,  and  spreads  below  into  the  usual  spheroidal 
form;  it  is  now  filled  with  rubbish.  There  are  many 
other  smaller  cisterns  of  the  same  kind,  some  of 
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whicli  are  lined  with  stucco.  The  ground  vvitliin 
tlie  fortress  is  partly  cultivated.  The  valley  of  Hy- 
ampolh,  like  most  of  the  similar  sites  in  Boeotia,  has 
a  light  fertile  soil,  but  is  marshy  in  winter. 

Pausanias  says  of  Hyampolis,  that  though  it  had 
been  burnt  by  Xerxes,  and  again  destroyed  by 
I^hilip,  there  remained  an  ancient  Agora,  a  small 
council-house',  a  theatre  not  far  from  the  gates,  a 
9toa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  a  temple  of  Diana,  of 
which  he  did  not  see  the  statue,  as  it  was  shown 
only  twice  a  year.  He  adds,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  siugle  well,  the  inhabitants  had  no  other 
water  than  that  whicli  fell  from  heaven.  The  larger 
receptacle,  therefore,  was  probably  a  public  cistern, 
and  the  smaller  excavations  may  have  been  private 
repositories  for  the  same  purpose.  Abai  was  no 
better  supplied  with  water  than  Hyampolis,  but 
both  of  them  had  a  good  resource  at  no  great  dis- 
tance in  the  fountains  which  I  have  described. 

Leaving  the  ruins  at  10.13,  we  follow  the  valley 
which  conducts  to  Talanda,  and  which  at  the 
widest  part  is  half  a  mile  broad,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  lower  heights  of  the  two  including 
ridges.  To  the  left  leads  the  road  to  Kalapodhi, 
GeH',  and  a  monastery  of  St.  Elias ;  a  part,  pro- 
bably, of  the  ancient  opivTi  oSoc,  from  Hyampolis  to 
Elateia.  On  our  riglit  are  the  steeps  of  Mount  Khlo- 
mos,  or  Klilomo^  At  10.43  the  village  of  Valtesi  is 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  left;  above  which  the  vale 
narrows  rapidly  :  instead  of  following  it  we  ascend 

'    fluvXivTii^wv.  —  Pausan.  '  RaXajro^i,  r«'\c. 
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the  lower  heights  of  Khlomo,  when  Kalapudhi  soon 
appears  in  a  cultivated  slope  of  the  opposite  hills, 
two  miles  in  direct  distance  from  us,  and  three 
miles  distant  Geli  in  a  higher  situation,  to  the 
northward  of  the  former.  St.  Elias  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  of  Geli.  We  now  pass  over  barren 
hills  covered  witli  the  purno-kokki  oak:  at  11.18, 
Purnari,  which  derives  its  name  from  those  shrubs, 
,is  a  mile  on  the  left,  at  the  liead  of  the  little  valley 
of  Valtesi,  which  has  now  dwindled  to  a  mere 
ravine.  Soon  afterwards,  crossing  a  brook  which 
flows  into  the  plain  of  Talanda,  we  descend  the 
inoimtain,  and  at  1"2.'20,  after  a  halt  of  15  minutes 
arrive  in  the  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are 
some  mills  turned  by  the  same  stream.  We  then 
diverge  to  the  right  under  Mount  Khlomo,  and  at 
12.38  enter  Talanda,  orTalsindii. 

This  town  contains  about  300  houses,  of  which 
one-third  are  Turkish  ;  some  of  these  are  large,  and 
each  having  its  garden,  they  look  well  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  greater  part  are  said  to  be  desolate, 
and  verging  to  ruin,  partly  in  consequence  of  a 
plague,  which  carried  off  entire  families  not  many 
years  ago.  The  governor  is  Issed  Bey,  a  son  of 
the  Kapijilar  Kiayassy  of  Aly  Pasha.  Tiie  Greek 
quarter  is  separated  from  the  Turkish.  The  bishop 
row  TaXavTiov,  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Athens,  is  at  the  head  of  the  community,  and 
has  a  tolerable  bouse  at  the  Episkopl,  standing  in 
a  garden  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
which,  although  a  mere  wilderness,  is  the  best  in  the 


'  Ta\a»T«,  TaX«'»'rM»*'. 
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place,  and  is  considered  as  something  extraordinary 
in  this  country.  The  plain  is  very  fertile,  but  little 
cultivated  for  want  of  hands.  The  marshy  parts  to- 
wards the  sea  yield  kalambokki,  the  rest  of  the  plain 
excellent  wheat,  vines,  from  which  a  tolerable  wine 
is  made,  and  a  few  olive  trees,  which  succeed  per- 
fectly. The  mero-kamato,  or  price  of  daily  labour, 
is  the  same  as  at  Athen<*,  Livadhia,  &c.;  nameh', 
forty  paras  a-day,  with  an  oke  of  wine.  The  dis- 
trict contains  between  thirty  and  forty  villages,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  very  small,  and  but  half 
inhabited,  many  of  the  people  having  migrated 
to  the  districts  of  Livadhia  and  Athens  since  Aly 
Pasha  has  possessed  the  place.  The  mukata  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Vely,  who  is  endea- 
vouring to  induce  the  emigrants  to  return,  by  pro- 
mising to  remit  a  part  of  the  impositions.  The  town 
stands  entirely  in  the  plain,  but  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain  called  Rodha, 
which  is  connected  with  Khlomo,  and  a  branch  of 
which  intercepts  the  view  of  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf,  while  an  advanced  ridge  of  the 
mountain  called  Xerovuni  obstructs  it  to  the  north- 
ward, leaving  the  plain  only,  which  is  included  be- 
tween them,  visible  from  the  town,  and  beyond  it  the 
Gulf  of  Talanda,  the  Muboic  channel,  and  the  cul- 
tivated region  round  Rovies  in  jEw6(ra,on  either  side 
of  which,  but  particularly  to  the  southward,  that  coast 
consists  of  steep  high  cliffs.  The  island  of  Atalanta ', 

' 'II 'AraXarrri  ti  yfivos  Kara  Peloponnesian   war,   Atalunta, 

'DttoSjto  iCftvrat,  oftuiyvfioc  tij  then  a  desert  island,  was  for- 

irpo  Ttic  'ArrtK^c. — Strabo,  p.  tified   by  the  Athenians  as  a 

425.     In  the  first  year  of  the  place  of  offence  against  Locris, 
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now  called  Talandonisi,  which  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  frith  from  the  BtEotian  shore,  and  extends 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf,  shelters  the  Skala,  or 
port  of  Talanda,  which  is  an  hour  distant  from  tlie 
town  to  the  east ;  there  are  at  present  two  three- 
masted  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour. 

It  is  evident  that  the  modern  town  has  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  island,  for  the  loss  of  the 
initial  vowel  is  common  in  the  transition  of  ancient 
names  into  modem,  and  thus  Talanda  affords  one 
among  many  instances  in  Greece  of  a  preservation 
of  name  with  a  change  of  position. 

Many  fragments  of  Hellenic  buildings  are  dis- 
persed about  the  town.  Among  them  1  remarked 
a  frize  of  Ionic  dentils  at  the  fountain  in  the  Greek 
quarter,  and  some  Ionic  capitals  in  two  ruined 
churches;  a  marble  chair  in  a  church  on  the  out- 
side of  the  town:  in  that  of  St.  Panteleemon  a 
broken  inscription,  which  has  been  published  by 
Meletius,  and  in  that  of  St.  Theodore  another, 
which,  as  well  as  the  former,  contains  the  name  of 
Opus.  But  notwitlistandlng  these  remains,  and 
that  Talanda  occupies  an  advantageous  and  agree- 
able situation,  abounding  in  water,  it  is  certain 
that  Opus  was  not  exactly  in  this  spot.  The  dis- 
tance of  Talanda  is  much  too  great  from  the  sea  to 
correspond  with  the  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Livy, 
the  former  of  whom  places  Opus  at  a  distance  of 


and  of  defence  for  Eubcua 
(Thiicyd.  1.  2,  c.  32.  Biodor. 
I.  12,  c.  44.)  In  the  sixth  year 
of  the  war,  a  part  of  the  AHlie- 
nian  works  were  destroyed  hy 


a  great  inundation  of  the  sea, 
caused  by  the  same  earthijuakt-s 
wliich  prevented  the  Laceda;- 
nioniaiis  from  invading  Attica. 
— Thucyd.  1.3,  c.  89. 
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fifteen  stades  from  the  shore,  the  latter  only  a  mile. 
The  mountain,  moreover,  which  rises  immediately 
behind  Talanda,  steep  and  unliroken,  affords  no 
site  for  an  Acropolis,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of 
ancient  walls  to  be  found  at  Talanda. 

At  Kardhenitza,  on  the  other  hand,  a  village 
situated  an  hour  to  the  south-eastward  of  Talanda, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  that  corner 
of  the  plain,  and  just  above  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  Opontian  gulf,  there  exist  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  in  a  position  more  elevated  than 
Talanda,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  cor- 
responding; to  the  fifteen  stades  of  Strabo.  On 
the  ridge  above  Kardhenitza  stands  a  single  tower, 
partly  Hellenic,  and  conspicuous  from  all  the  plain 
of  Talanda  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the 
adjacent  country.  It  was  well  placed  for  com- 
manding the  road  leading  from  the  Opoatia  into 
Btfotia  round  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Khlomo. 
The  inner  extremity  of  the  Opontian  Gulf  below 
Kardhenitza  is  a  shallow  bay  bountled  by  a  high 
peninsula  on  the  north-western  side  ;  and  on  its 
opposite  shore,  joined  by  a  river,  which  flows  from 
a  village  called  Proskyua,  and  which,  as  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  Platanus  of  Pausanias,  may  guide  us 
to  the  positions  of  Corseia,  Cyrtones,  and  Halae. 

Strabo  confirms  the  position  of  Opus  at  Kardhe- 
nitza, by  remarking  that  Cynus,  the  firivtrov  or 
emporium  of  Opus,  was  sixty  stades  distant  from 
that  city,  on  the  cape  which  terminated  the  Opon- 
tian Gulf;  and  that  a  fertile  plain  lay  between 

O  o*  'Oxoic      ....       frrjc  srtpJ  TtyrmaictKa  araciovct 
(iirt'x,U  r^c  Oa\na-       tov    ft    iTtiftiou    Kui    i^iftopra' 
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the  two  places,  thus  leaving  little  doubt  tliatCynus 
occupied  the  north-western  cape  of  the  gulf,  where 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Livanutes,  is  a  tower  called  Palet'ipyrgo, 
and  some  Hellenic  remains,  distant  about  eight 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  Kardhenitza.  On  the 
heights  above  Livanutes  inland  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Hellenic  fortress,  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  tlie  ]»rotection  of  Cynus  toward^i  Ela- 
teia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tower  before-men- 
tioned protected  Opus  towards  Orchomenus.  Such 
having  been  the  positions  of  Cynus  and  Opus,  it 
is  evident  that  Livy  has  given  an  incorrect  idea 
of  that  of  Cynus,  in  his  narrative  of  tiie  cam- 
paign of  the  year  B.C.  207,  when  the  Romans  and 
Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  were  engaged  in  assist- 
ing the  /Etoliaiis  against  Philip.  He  relates,  that 
when  Attalus  occupied  Opus,  Sulpicius,  with  tlie 
Roman  fleet,  anchored  at  Cynus,  on  his  return  from 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Chalcia,  and  his  words 
are,  **  Romanus  celcriter  abstitit  incepto,  classem- 
(|uc  inde  adCynum  Lociidis  (emporium  id  est  urbis 
Opuntiorum  mille  passuuni  a  mari  sibe)  trajecit ','' 
gi\nngthe  idea  that  Cynus  was  on  the  shore  imme- 
diately below  Opus,  instead  of  being  sixty  stades 
distant.  He  had  probably  misappreheuded  Poly- 
bius,  whose  narrative  lie  followed. 


Kv>«c  S'  irri  to  Iwlyttov,  Aiepu 
TiftftiTil^ovaa  Tov  ^OTroiynov 
KtiXmiy  macluiy  ofTu  jrifii  rtr- 
rapaKorra,  Mtraju  ei  'Otovv- 
ro{  cai  Kvyov  irtiioy  niatfiov' 
kirrat  ii  Kara  Airiyi^6>'  rqc 
IS 


£tr/3<M'aCi    uTtov    ra    dtpfia    rov 
'Hpok'XtouCi  Tojjfl^y    ciEtpy6ftt- 
yoS   (rraHiaiy  tiiiKoyra   trai  tua- 
ro»'.— StTdbo.  p.  425. 
'   Liv.  1.  28,  c.  C,  7. 
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Rovi^s,  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Enhcea,  nearly 
opposite  to  Cynits,  is  a  small  town  partly  inhabited 
by  Turks,  but  chiefly  by  Greeks.  Here  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  of  OrobicB,  of  which  Rovies  is 
the  modern  form  by  the  usual  changes.  Lipso  in- 
dicates, by  a  similar  corruption,  the  site  of  iEdep- 
SU8,  and  its  liot  baths,  which  were  sacred  to  Her- 
cules, are  said  to  be  still  called  to.  Bi^^a.  The  dis- 
tance from  Cynus  seems  correctly  stated  by  Strabo. 

The  eastern  Locrians,  the  only  Locri  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  who  were  all  under  the  command 
of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  are  described  by  the  poet 
as  "  the  Locrians  who  dwelt  opposite  to  Eubcca '  :'* 
at  a  later  period  they  were  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  narrow  branch  of  Phocis,  containing  the  dis- 
trict of  Daphnus,  which  thus  caused  Phocis  to 
extend  from  the  Corinthiac  to  the  Maliac  Gulf. 
Daphnus,  however,  falling  to  ruiu,  and  its  lands 
having  been  assigned  to  the  Opontii,  the  Locrians 
then  occupied  the  whole  sliore  from  Thermopyloe  to 
Hake  in  BcEoiia.  If  Strabo  is  correct,  Daphnus 
might  be  exactly  recognized  by  its  distance  of 
ninety  stades  from  Cynus,  and  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  from  Elateia,  as  well  as  by  its  har- 
bour '.     Between  it  and  Cynus  was  Alope  *.    Cne- 

'  Aok'pwv,  o!  valovai  tripjiv  (cpqc  £v/3ai'r;c 
0«  K0k5v  r'  ivifiovr'  'Owociro  re  KoAXi'apOK  re 
'Rifaadv  ti  'S,napipt\v  rt  x'aJ  Aiyiirtc  ipaTitva^, 
Tap^ifv  Ti  QpovLQV  Ti,  Doaypt'oi;  a^ufi  ffitdpa' 
Tf>  S"  ifia  reotrapatofra  fUXatvat  vijtc  twoyro, 

II.  B.  V.  535. 

*  Strabo,  pp.  416,  434,  426.  and  citadel  on  an  insulated  hill 
Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  7-  near  the  shore  were  found  by 

*  The  ruins  of  a  small  town      Sir  WiUiam  Gell  at  a  time  dis- 
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mides  was  a  fortress,  the  situation  of  which  may 
be  recognized  near  the  modern  Nikoraki  by  its 
position  on  a  projection  of  the  coast  opposite  to  tlie 
islands  anciently  named  Lichades,  and  tlie  Eubcean 
promontory    Cenaeum '.      The    site   of  Thronium 


tance  Leyond  the  Cape  of  Cy- 
iiuB,  wliich,  according  to  his 
rate  of  travelling,  .-jgrces  witli 
fifty  stades.  There  caii  be 
little  doubt,  therefore,  of  its 
being,  as  he  supposed,  the  site 
of  Alope. 

'  Mrra  it  Aa^yout'Ta  Kytf- 
ftlMC  x^'oy  ipvfiyor,  oaov  (rra- 
iionQ  litiotn  irXtvoam'  icaQ'  o 
tal  TO  KqfotoH  Ik  rijs  Etf/So/ac 
Ayrinetrai,  uvfMi  /3\f  wouffo  Trpoc 
tinripar  koI  toy  MaXt/a  k6\- 
•Kov,  TQpQfif  dtttpyufiiytj  o\i- 
ioy  t'lKoattrrarii^.  Tavrn  B' 
t|^if  Tvy  'ErtKyitftiiibiy  iari 
Aospiy.  'Eyravtia  Kal  ai  At- 
j^altc  KaXovfityat  rptic  yijaoi, 
*poKttyTai,  ajro  Ai'^a  Tovvofia 
ij^ovoai'  trai  AkXat  C'  liaiy  iy 
rji  \iyBivTi  irapair\^,  oc  iii6v- 
r<c  »«ipaXt/iro/it«'.  Mtra  ct 
((MXri  araciovq  airo  KnifiiCiity 
Xtftijy,  itrip   ov  Ktlrat  to  Qp6- 


r^f  ftia6yaiay.  Elff  6  Boayp««JC 
KOTUfiiit  iK^'iCuKTiv  0  Tapafiptitty 
TO  Opoviov'  Mdi-Tji'  c'  ivovo- 
ftui^ovaiy  airrov'  tort  ?i  ^ci^n^- 
povQ,  uiOT  afipff)(ot{  iftjialveiy 
To'is  itoaiv'  6}i\oTi  it  koX  SiirXe- 
Qpov  'itr^iiv  vKaTO^,  Mcra  ti 
Tuvra  ^aptptia,  <rru?iutc  vxip- 
Kcifiiyi]  rijc  BaXdmjc  ctKn,  cU- 
j(ovea  oc  Qpoylov  rptuicavra, 
fXurroai  ct  fii>:p^  w  »  ■  ■ 
*  •  *  tirttra  Nijcam  raS  al 
OipficnrvKai, — Strabo,  p.  426. 
From  a  fragment  of  jEschy- 
lus,  cited  by  Strabo  in  another 
place,  (p.  4'17,)  it  would  seem 
that  on  one  of  the  islands  there 
was  a  monument  of  Lichas, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  been 
haded  into  the  sea  by  Her- 
culeB,  when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  tlie  poisoned  gar- 
ment. The  following  are  the 
lines  of  jEschvlus  ; — 


Eif/JoiCa  Knfi-Ktiy  a/i^i  KTjyalov  At6( 
'A«T>)f,  tear  avruy  Tvfifloy  udXiov  A/^a. 

Strabo  here  asserts,  tliat  in  quakes  to  which  the  island  and 

the    word    Euboida    the    poet  adjacent   coast  of   Bieotia   are 

alludes  to   a  city  Eubcea,  de-  ver}-  subject.     The  word  dicn), 

stroyed   by  one  of  the  earth-  (peninsula,)  is  well  illuslratcd 
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was  ascertained  by  Meletius,  who  found  above  the 
village   Romani,   at  a  place  named  Paleokastro,  I 
where  some  remains  of  the  city  still  exist,  a  dedi- 
catory inscription  of  the  council  and  demus  of  the 
Tiironieiises  '.     The  situation  is   at   the  distance 
from  the  sea  which  Strabo  mentions,  on  the  bank 
of  a  broad  torrent  perfectly  corresponding  to  theij 
Boagt'ius,  winch  Howed  by  Thronium  *,  and  which! 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  sometimes  dry  and  some- 
times flowing  with  a  stream  two  plethra  in  width. 
Thronium  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Epicneinidii,  j 
where  the  coins  witli  the  legend  AOK.ErilK.  or 
AOKP.  EniKNA.  were  probably  struck. 

Thirty  stades   from  Thronium,   towards  NiceeaJ 
and   Thermopylffi,    stood    another   Locrian   town, 
Scarpheia,  ten  stades  from  tlie  sea,  and  somethint 
less  than  thirty  from  another  place  of  which  the! 
name   is   lost-      It  appears  from   Pausanias  that 
Scarpheia  was  in  the  ordinary  route  from  Elateia 
to  Thermopyla:!  by  Thronium',  and  e<pially  so  from 
Livy,  who  states  that  Quinctius,  before  the  battle 
of  CyiioscephaUe,  marched  from  Elateia  by  Thro- 
nium and  Scarpheia  to  Heracleia '.      By  this  cir- 
cumstance,   therefore,    and    by    the    numbers   of 
Strabo,  the  exact  position  of  Scarpheia  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  between  the  villages  'Andera 

by  a  view  of  the  promontory,  'AkKiy6a    ArifiiiTpiov      .      ,     . 

which    is   much    more    nearly  — Melet.  Geog.  vol,  ii.  p.  325. 

an  island  tlian  the  maps  have  8vo.  Ven. 

hitherto  made  it.  ♦  II,  B.  v.   533.     Plin.   H. 

'  *Aya6g    Tvx9>   'Apxovroc  N.  1.  4,  c.  7.     Pausan.   EUiuc. 

'AXtliov,  rpa/iftarioc  Ev^pat-o-  pr.  c.  22. 

pnt,  Taftia'Apierriyovf/i^olt  r^  *   Pnusan.  Achaic.  c.  15. 

(iovX^  Kni  ry   iaf»f   Qporiivy  *  Liv.  1.  S3,  c.  3. 
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and  Molo,  which  being  fixed,  it  will  follow  that  the 
deficient  name  in  the  text  of  Stralwjis  eitlier  Nicaea, 
of  which  the  probable  position  lias  already  been  in- 
dicated, or  the  town  which  stood  at  Pundonitza  ; 
for  to  either  ol'  them  the  something  less  than  thirty 
stades  would  bo  applicable.  If  the  latter  place  was 
intended,  the  deficient  word  may  have  been  Tarpbe, 
or  Pharygse,  the  former  of  which  was  the  Homeric 
name,  and  the  latter  that  attaclie<l  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  to  a  town  which  then  possessed  a  temple  of 
Juno  Pharygfiea,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  colony 
&  of  Argos.  Tarphe  was  the  only  Homeric  town  in 
Locris  then  inhabited  ;  and  Pundonitza,  from  its 
strength,  its  fertile  plain,  and  the  relative  import- 
ance and  convenience  of  its  position,  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  have  preserved  its  inhabitants 
then,  as  it  does  to  this  day.  Its  territory  perfectly 
corresponds  to  the  well-wooded  and  productive  dis- 
trict which  Strabo  ascribes  to  Tarphe '  ;  and  the 
word  Pharygse '  is  well  adapted  to  a  situation  like 
that  of  Pundonitza,  in  the  midst  of  the  passes  lead- 
ing over  Mount  Cnetnis  into  Phocis.  Althongh  the 
other  Homeric  towns  of  the  Loeri  were  no  longer 
in  existence,  their  sites  were  known  ".    Augeiae  was 

*     From      ^ftvyX  —  guttut. 


*  'U  T<ip^i7  Kiirai  if"  iipovf, 
itiypvva irra- 

icqJ  ivitvC^v  t\H'  rfir\  yap  Kal 
avrri  dvo  rov  iaaovg  uyoftairraf 
K.aXt'irai  it  viiv  <^opuya^;  tlpv- 
rui  c'  airroOi  'Ilpac  ibnpvyalai 
tipoy,  djTo  rijc  ly  ^apvyaiQ 
r^c  'Apye/ac*  Kal  ^i)  rat  uirouoi 
^afftv  elyai  '\pytimv, — Strabo, 
p.  42rt. 


fauces. 

'  Zv  ci  "O/iijpoc  fiiftyriTat, 
KaXX/apoc  fiCf  oiiiCiri  oiiittrat 
.  r»  Ticiov  KoAoviTtf 
oSrwc  o'to  rov  avfipiftiiK^roc  rf! 
TVTTf'  ivt'tpOTOc  yap  itrri.  OiF 
h  «i^C  cl  B^ffffa  ioTL  fpvfiiiitis 
nc  rime'  oiiSi  at  Aiiyrial  Jk 
riir  ■)^i^pay  t^ouat  XtMp^ulf. — 
Strabo,  p.  426. 
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near  Scarpheia,  and  Bessa  and  Calliarus  were 
names  descriptive  of  the  places  to  which  ther  were 
attached :  the  fonner  among  the  woods  of  Mount 
Cnemis,  the  latter  in  a  district  well  suited  to  the 
plough  ',  and  hence,  probably,  in  some  pan  of  the 
elevated  plain  which  lies  between  Pnndonitza  and 
Mount  Cnanis.  Calliarus  was  perhaps  the  place 
twenty  stades  from  Tarphe,  of  which  the  name  is 
wanting  in  Strabo. 

The  most  difficult  question  in  the  geography  of] 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  that  of  the  ancient, 
appellation  of  the  peak,  now  called  Khlomo,  the 
most   conspicuous    of  the  secondary   summits  of 
this  part  of  Greece,  and  presenting  itself  on  all 
rides  as  a  mountain  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
have   had    some    celebritv*    among   the   ancients. 
Was  it  the  proper  Cnemis,  and  were  the  ridg«ft, 
which  lie  between  it  and  Callidromus,  considered ' 
only  subordinate  portions  of  the  same  mountain .' 
some  of  the  best  authorities  support  this  opinion. 
Anciently  there  was  no  distinction  of  Opontii  and 
Epicnemidii,  nor  are  the  latter  mentioned  by  Homer 
or  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  Polybius,   when 
speaking  of  the  Eastern  Locrians,  of  whom  Opus 
was  considered   the  metropolis  *.      Even  Strabo, 


Pindar.  Oljntp.  9,  r.  SI. 
•O  *f  "Oroic  e*ri  ft^rpmw»X$(      XAf  rAr  wifk  Oiff  ><>iic  lw»- 
■■Ml  If  Mi  ri  rrtyfrnf^M  f^^m       ytjpmitfti*^  9fic  ry  nX»mm~ 

KfMir.        .  Stako.p.4S3. 
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from  whom  the  distiiictioa  is  chiefly  derived,  iu  oue 
place  describes  Opus  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Epic- 
nemidii ',  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  and 
Steplianus  *.  If  PHuy  is  incorrect  in  adding  that 
the  river  Cephissus  flowed  through  the  Epicncraidii 
to  the  sea,  he  shews  at  least  that  he  protracted  their 
boundaries  c[uite  to  Bceotia,  whicli  accords  with 
Mount  Khlomo,  and  not  with  any  mountain  to  the 
north-westward  of  it.  PausauiaSf  thouj^h  he  has 
not  employed  the  word  Epicnemidii  on  any  occa- 
sion, but  has  applied  to  all  the  Eastern  Locrians 
the  name  Ilypocnemidii,  or  Locrians  under  Mount 
Cuemis,  includes  among  thcra  the  Opontii,  as  he 
shows  in  alluding  to  the  mention  of  tlie  Opontii  by 
Herodotus,  but  more  particularly  in  his  description 
of  the  bounds  of  Phocis ',  "The  Phocians,"  he 
says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Phocica,  "  extend  to 
the  sea  opposite  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  towards 
Boeotia,  from  Cirrha,  tlie  port  of  Delphi,  to  the 
city  Anticyra.  But  towards  the  Maliac  Gulf  they 
are  prevented  from  being  a  maritime  people  by  the 
Hypocnemidii,  who  border  on  Phocis  iu  that  direc- 
tion ;  these  are  the  Scarphenscs  beyond  Elateia, 
and  above  Hyampolis  and  Aba;,  those  who  possess 
Opus  and  its  port  Cynus."  It  is  probable  that 
Pausanias  here  specifies  Scarpheia,  because  it  was 
the  only  town  in  that  part  of  Locris  subsisting  in  his 
time.  From  these  several  testimonies  the  inference 
would  not  be  unreasonable,  that  the  whole  moun- 
tainous ridge  of  Eastern  Locris  was  called  Caemis, 

'  'Otovc  h  Tuy  Ao«,pfc(K  ^jj-  "  Pliii.   M.   N.  1.  4,  c.  7. — • 

rpoiruXic  rity  'EKHiyt)ftiiiuf. —      Stephan.  in  'Okohc. 
SUabo,  p.  416.  *  Pausan.  Phocic.   c.    1,    8, 

20.— Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  203. 
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and  consequently  that  Khlomo,  the  highest,  and 
far  the  luost  remarkable  summit,  was  the  proper 
.nemis.  Upon  examining  the  places  themselves, 
however,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to 
such  an  opinion.  Mount  Khlomo  is  so  completely 
separated  from  the  ridges  of  Fondana  and  Grados  by 
the  valley  leading  from  Hyampolis  into  the  Opont'uin 
plain,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  two  moun- 
tains were  ever  considered  identical,  or  that  they 
had  not  some  separate  denomination.  Strabo  more 
than  once  informs  us,  that  the  district  of  Daphnus, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Euboic  strait  which  was  after- 
wards ascribed  to  the  Opoutii,  belonged  in  more 
ancient  times  to  Phocis ',  and  thus  separated  the 
Opontii  bordering  on  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  from  the 
Epicnemidii  bordering  on  the  (Eta^i  and  Malienses. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  proper 
Cnemis  should  at  any  time  have  been  excluded 
from  the  Epicnemidii  as  distinguished  from  the 
Opontii,  which  it  would  have  been  when  Daphnus 
btdouged  to  Phocis,  if  we  identify  Cnemis  with 
Khlomo.  The  position  of  the  fortress  of  Cneniidcs^ 
moreover,  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the  central  part 
of  the  mountains,  which  extend  from  the  plain 
of  Pundonitza  to  that  of  Talanda,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  this  was  the  real  Mount  Cnemis,  which 
we  may  easily  believe  to  have  been  sometimes 
considered  as  comprehending  the  district  of  Opus 
within  its  deuorainatiou,  because  it  stretches  into 
ihe  plain  of  Opus,  and  because  Cynus,  the  naval 
dependency  of  Opus,  was  in  fact  situated  on  it* 
eastern  extremity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  very  difKcult  to  believe  that  Mount  Khlomo  was 

'  Strnho,  p.  11«,  42:1. 
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ever  entirely  iucluded  within  the  boundaries  of 
Locris,  88  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  the 
north,  by  Phocic  and  Bopottan  districts.  Little  can 
be  adduced  on  either  side  of  this  question  from  the 
remark  of  Strabo,  (p.  425),  that  Mount  Ciiemis  was 
fifty  stades  distant  from  Cynus,  since  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make  the  measurement  from  the  site  of 
Cynus  either  to  the  nearest  part  of  Mount  Khlomo, 
or  to  the  mountain  of  Grados,  and  in  cither  case 
it  will  not  be  found  very  incorrect.  So  doubtful, 
however,  is  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place,  that  he 
may  very  possibly  have  meant  by  fifty  stades,  the 
distance,  not  to  Mount  Cnemis,  but  to  Alope. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  con- 
cluding that  the  maritime  summits  lying  between 
Pundonitza  and  Cynusy  together  perhaps  with  that 
more  inland,  named  Fondaua,  were  the  proper 
Cnemis.  Khlomo  perliaps  bore  the  same  appella- 
tion as  a  BcEotiau  town  described  by  Pausanias 
as  built  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  which  from  the 
tenor  of  his  narrative  could  liardly  have  been  any 
other  than  Khlomo.  After  having  informed  us 
that  Holmones  and  Hyettus  were  villages '  of  the 
ancient  Orcliomeuia,  the  former  twelve  stades  from 
Copa?,  the  latter  seven  stades  from  Holmones,  and 
that  Hyettus  still  contained  a  temple,  in  which  the 
sick  sought  remedies  for  their  diseases,  and  where 
the  Deity  was  worshipped  under  the  shape  of  a  rude 
stone, — he  proceeds  to  remark,  that  about  twenty 
stades  beyond  Hyettus  stood  Cyrtones  *,  more 
anciently  called  Cyrtone  \    "  It  is  built,"  he  adds, 

'  rw^ai.        I'uusan.     Boeot.  '  Kuprwfct. 

c.  24.  *  Kwpr*>»'»j. 
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'*  upou  a  lofty  mountain  *,  and  contains  a  grove, 
and  temple  of  Apollo,  with  upright  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  a  source  of  cold  water  issuing  from  a 
rock,  a  temple  of  Nymphs  at  the  source,  and  a 
small  grove  of  planted  trees. "  After  having  cn^sed 
the  mountain  from  Cyrtones,  occurred  the  small 
town  Corseia,  half  a  stade  below  which  there  was 
a  g^rove  of  wild  trees,  chiefly  the  holly-oak  *,  and 
a  anudl  statue  ol  Hermes  in  ^e  open  air.  In  the 
plain  below,  the  rirer  Platanos  joined  the  sea,  on 
the  right  of  which  was  the  soiaU  maritime  city  Hake, 
the  last  of  those  belonging  to  the  Bcrotians  cm  the 
sea  which  separated  Lociis  firom  Euboea.  Consider- 
ittg  the  position  of  the  Orehomenia  in  gmeral  with 
relation  to  that  of  Cwpte,  now  Topola.  and  cf  die 
river  Hatanus  near  the  maritime  firoatier  of  Btcocia 
at  Hahe,  we  caanol  bat  infisr  that  Holmones,  Hy- 
etCtts  and  Cyrtoae,  lay  in  a  aMth-wesfeon  directioD 
fro«n  C«^p»v  that  the  road  to  Coiseia  ciweed  Mount 
KhkcQO  not  fiur  to  ^  eastward  of  the  peak,  and 
that  as  th»  sununit  e-  the  oahr  wwrnntatn  in  ch&$ 
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heights  around  which  is  collected  the  river,  which 
I  suppose  to  have  been  the  Platamis. 

Between  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  the  shore 
below  Opus,  a  large  stream  issues  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  joins  the  bay  of  Armyra  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  salt  sources,  from  which  that  harbour 
takes  its  name.  In  a  country  where  subterraneous 
rivers  so  often  occur,  we  may  readily  suspect 
this  stream  to  originate  in  tlie  Cephhsic  basin, 
which  has  no  discharge  for  its  superfluous  waters 
but  through  the  mountains  whicli  separate  it  from 
the  Euboic  frith.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Strabo  notices  a  chasm  near  Orchomenus,  which 
absorbed  the  waters  of  the  Melas ',  and  that  in 
illustration  of  these  words  of  the  geographer,  there 
is,  to  the  northward  of  Orchomenus,  between  Tza- 
raali  and  Xeropyrgo,  a  bay  similar  to  that  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  Cepkissus 
begins  its  subterraneous  course.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  northern  Melas,  instead  of  flowing 
like  the  southern  to  the  Cephhisus,  takes  from  its 
very  sources  a  direction  entirely  different,  and 
which,  although  1  could  not  trace  it  through  the 
marshes,  tends  exactly  towards  the  bay  above  men- 
tioned ;  there  is  a  great  probability  therefore  that 
the  stream  finds  its  way  through  the  marshes,  and 
flowing  to  the  end  of  the  bay,  there  enters  a  Kata- 
vothra,  of  which  the  emissory  is  the  river  which 
issues  between  Opits  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pla- 

'  rtrierOai  it  ^fft  Kai  Karit  iyrav$a    r6   i\o(   to  flioy   riiy 

'Ogr^fifuvav  \dafia  KoX  ZiiaaQuL  avKifTiKoy    KoKafiov. — Strabo, 

Tov  McXafa  a-tirn/iof  riiv  ^ioyra  p.  407. 
iiit  r^(  'AXiapriat  ical  wotovyra 
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funvjt ;  fur  tlii*  \mut  is  exactly  at  tlie  end  of  the 
tthorUmi  Viiut  through  the  mountains,  from  the  ex- 
Iramhy  uf  the  buy  of  the  Cephisais  near  Tzamali. 
hi  Mummcr,  the  question  might  perhaps  be  re- 
wilvtid,  evun  by  a  distant  view  from  the  heights  of 
i^rvhammm,  without  descending  into  the  unhealthy 
nmrihes.  An  actual  inspection  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, Ktt  the  testimony  of  Strabo  regarding  the 
uhnsm  of  the  Mulas  is  not  free  from  suspicion :  for 
\w  doseribos  tlio  Melas  as  flowing  through  the  Ha- 
Uartla.  which  being  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
(>Vphii*siu  basin,  either  shows  Strabo  to  have  been 
V4»ry  iguoraut  of  the  locality,  or  his  text  to  be  here, 
as  in  so  inauy  other  places,  very  much  corrupted. 
Dec.  U.— After  employing  the  morning  in  a 
tour  arouikd  Talauda,  I  proceed  at  1.30,  on  my 
return  to  livftdhia,  by  the  wuy  of  Parapotamiij 
and  tbe  Hm^io^kiKk  »tnut».  At  ^.^.;^)  leave  the 
voad  to  Yo^hani  on  &e  left>  and  cxv(»  into  the 
UlUe  vtde  of  Poruart,  which  is  c\mu«vted  with 
that  i4'  VaUyg-i.  chvu^tk  *  lo»   ciU^  kmmtfdiately 
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ruined  church  on  the  side  of  the  road,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  wrought  stones  and  other  Hel- 
lenic remains,  among  which  are  some  portions  of 
frizes  and  architraves  ;  a  little  farther  two  pieces 
of  a  large  Doric  column,  4  feet  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter, lie  nearly  buried  in  tlie  ground.  These 
dimensions  indicate  the  former  existence  of  some 
large  building  in  this  place,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  such  masses  could  have  been  brought 
hither  from  the  temple  of  Abae,  which  is  4  miles 
distant,  still  less  from  that  of  Minerva  Cransea, 
near  Elateia,  which  is  at  a  much  greater  distance 
and  separated  by  rugged  hills. 

In  the  church-yard  at  Kalapodhi  lies  a  sepul- 
chral stone,  bearing  the  common  ornament  of  a 
cockle-shell  between  two  roses,  and  inscribed  with 
the  word  ' A^itvavSctoc  in  beautiful  characters.  Pos- 
sibly the  district  around  Kalapodhi  was  that  of 
the  Locrian  town  Naryx,  noted  for  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Ajax,  son  of  the  Oileus  ;  for  it  is 
evident,  from  the  description  of  the  coast  of  Locris 
by  Strabo,  that  Naryx  was  not  near  the  sea  ' ;  and 
there  are  two  historical  occurrences  recorded  by 
Diodorus,  in  which  the  reference  to  Naryx  is  well 
suited  to  this  position.  In  the  year  b.  c.  395,  the 
same  in  which  Lysauder  was  slaiu  at  Haliartus, 
Ismeuias,  commander  of  the  Boeotians,  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Phocis,  and  defeated  the 
Phocians  near  Naryx  of  Locris  ;  whence  it  appears 
that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  of  Phocis.  In  the 
year  352,  Phayllus,  who  commanded  the  Phocians, 
and  their  allies,  and  who  uot  long  before  had  been 

'  Strabo,  p.  425.     Stcphaii.  in  Napv£  and  'Oi,v\ai, 
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defeated  by  the  Boeotians  near  Orchomeuus,  again 
on  the  Cephissus,  and  a  third  time  near  Coroneia, 
invaded  the  Epicnemidii,  took  several  towns,  occu- 
pied and  lost  Naryx,  and  advanced  to  Aba?,  where 
he  was  surprized  by  the  Boeotians,  who,  elated  by 
this  success,  entered  and  laid  waste  Phocis, — ^but 
in  attempting  to  relieve  Naryx,  which  was  again 
besieged  by  Phaylhis,  were  defeated  by  him.  The 
town  was  in  consequence  taken  by  Phaylhis,  who 
soon  afterwards  died '.  The  Doric  column  may 
have  belonged  to  the  principal  temple  of  theNarycii, 
where  Ajax  doubtless  received  heroic  honours. 

Having  lost  10  minutes  at  Kalapodhi,  we  pro- 
ceed along  the  valley,  and  arrive  at  3.47  at  a 
rugged  ridge,  where  begins  the  descent  into  the 
plain  of  £latida.  Dhragomiino  and  Lcfti  are  not 
seen,  on  account  of  a  projection  of  the  mountains 
on  the  right,  but  Turkokhorio  is  visible.  At  4.15 
we  arrive  at  Sfaka,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  descent, 
and  from  thence,  after  having  halted  10  minutes, 
descend  into  the  plain  at  the  point  of  the  rocky 
mountain,  which  beginning  from  hence,  stretches 
eastward  to  Vogdhani,  where  it  forma  the  western 
side  of  the  pass  of  Hyampolis ;  many  copious 
springs  issue  from  the  mountain,  and  not  only 
form  a  long  lake  at  the  foot  of  it,  but  make  this 
whole  comer  of  the  Static  plain  marshy  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  paved  causeway 
leading  to  Lefta  and  Turkokhorio  passes  above 
the  springs  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
to  the  very  summit  is  a  mere  rock.  The  marshy 
edges  of  the  lake  begin  a  little  below  Sfaka,  and 


'  Diodor.  ].  14.  c.  82;  ].  lf>,  c.  37.  38. 
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the  lake  is  prolonged  round  the  point  of  the 
niountain  as  far  as  opposite  Merall  ',  where  a 
stream  issues  from  it,  which,  as  I  before  remarked, 
joins  the  Cephisstts,  in  the  Stena  ;  a  part  of  the 
water  is  conducted  by  a  canal  to  some  mills  be- 
tween Merali  and  Khubavo, 

We  arrive  opposite  Merali  at  5.5,  but  are  obliged 
to  make  a  detour  in  order  to  cross  the  canal  and 
river,  the  latter  by  a  bridge.  The  best  lodging 
which  the  village  affords,  is  a  long  cottage  of  the 
usual  kind,  but  in  this  instance  so  filled  with 
oxen,  horses,  asses,  bags  of  wheat,  and  baskets  of 
kalambokki,  that  with  difficulty  I  find  space  suffi- 
cient in  it.  The  wheat  is  the  produce  of  the 
hniooKafiaro',  or  day-labourers'  share  of  the  harvest, 
which  is  a  kuveli  of  22  okes  per  diem,  now  selling 
at  Livadhia  for  5^  piastres;  to  this  is  added  an 
okeofwine.  The  wasjes  in  the  cultivation  of  vines 
and  cotton  are  a  piastre  a  day  and  an  oke  of  wine, 
— the  ordinary  price  of  day-labour  in  Greece.  In 
kalambokki  it  is  customary  for  the  labourers  to 
take  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  Merali  stands  on 
the  side  of  a  round  low  hill,  which,  though  now 
io  pasture,  consists  of  a  very  fertile  and  cultivable 
soil,  without  any  rock.  It  is  separated  from  the 
height  of  Krevasara,  which  is  lofty  and  rocky,  by 
a  level  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  through 
which  flows  the  Cephissus.  The  river  approaches 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  latter  height,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  in  the  main  road  from 
Zituni  by  Turkokhorio  to  Livadhia.      In  a  line 

'   MfpoX^.  '  ViJgarly,  fupotafiaro. 
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with  tlie  hill  of  Krevasan'i,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  plain,  rises  the  lofty  insulated  conical 
height,  which  I  have  already  remarked  (Nov.  30) 
HR  being  in  face  of  Bissikeni,  towards  Krevasara  ; 
this  height  ends  in  a  low  summit,  crowned  with 
one  of  those  towers  of  -which  I  before  remarked, 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  a  system  of  themJ 
pervading  Ba'olia  and  Phocis.  A  castle  of  the  mid-' 
die  ages,  or  perhaps  of  the  same  date  as  the  towers, 
crowned  the  extreme  point  of  the  EdyUnn  ridge, 
from  whence  to  the  opposite  advanced  heights  of 
Parnassus  the  distance  is  about  half  a  mile.  This 
is  the  strongest  part  of  the  Bwto-Phocic  pass.  In 
the  narrow  level  stands  the  khan  of  the  Kady  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cephmtts,  opposite  to  which 
the  Kineta,  or  river  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Sfaka,  joins  the  Cephissits  just  under  the  extremity 
of  the  aforesaid  rocky  point,  upon  which  stands 
the  ruined  castle. 

Dec.  12. — Leaving  Merali  at  9,  and  re-passing 
the  bridge  and  canal,  I  ride  up  in  15  minutes  to 
KImbavo,  which  stands  on  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
mountain,  in  the  'opening  of  the  valley  rising  to 
Vogdhaui,  immediately  opposite  to  Belissi ',  on 
the  foot  of  Mount  Edi/lhon.  These  are  all  small 
hamlets  of  about  20  houses,  each  with  a  pyrgo 
for  the  Spahi,  who  is  generally  an  Albanian. 
While  inquiring  at  Khubavo  concerning  a  trea- 
sure of  ancient  medals,  said  to  have  been  found 
by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  one  of  these  Spahis,  with  hanjar 
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and  pistols  in  his  girdle,  puts  an  end  to  the  en- 
quiry, as  none  of  the  villagers  dare  answer  such 
questions  in  his  presence.  Two  or  three  of  them, 
however,  follow  me  in  cro9?iiig  the  plain  to  the 
Paleo-kastro,  and  sliow  me  a  large  quantity  of 
small  gilt  copper  coins,  of  the  lower  empire,  which 
were  a  part  of  the  treasure. 

The  Paleo-kastro  consists  of  the  remains  of  a 
castle  of  lower  times,  inclosing  a  small  table  sum- 
mit to  the  westward  of  Bclissi,  This  height  is 
connected  with  the  foot  of  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Edyl'mm  by  a  low  ridge  of  rock,  over  which  passes 
the  road  from  Vogdlu'iui  to  the  bridge  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  near  the  khan  of  the  Kadi'.  The  hill  is 
rocky  all  around,  but  the  level  summit  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  Among  the  remains  of  the  modern 
castle  are  a  few  pieces  of  a  Hellenic  wall  of  the 
polygonal  kind.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  are  remains  of  the  city  of  the  Parapotamii, 
the  position,  as  I  before  remarked,  agreeing  in 
every  respect  with  its  description  by  Theopomjius 
and  Strabo '. 

Leaving  the  Paleo-kastro  at  11,  and  passing 
over  the  ridge  which  joins  it  to  the  mountain,  1 
descend  to  a  ford  of  the  Cephissiis  a  little  below 
the  khan,  and  having  crossed  the  river,  follow  its 
right  bank  :  at  11.30  cross  by  a  wooden  bridge  a 
canal  derived  from  the  Mavro-nero,  and  three 
minutes  farther  the  united  stream  of  the  Mavro- 
nero  and  Platania  by  a  stone  bridge ;  the  Cephis- 
sns  being  then  only  a  few  paces  on  the  left.     Soon 
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afterwards  the  road  quits  the  river,  and  crosses 
the  plain  in  the  direction  of  Kapuma,  where  I 
arrive  at  12.8,  and  in  the  afternoon  return  to 
Livadhia. 

Placed,  as  the  valley  of  Chaeroneia  is,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  plains  of 
Btt'Otia,  and  most  conveniently  situated  for  ob- 
serving all  the  entrances  into  them  from  the  side 
of  Phocis,  it  often  became  the  scene  of  military 
operations,  though,  unfortunately  for  history,  the 
niost  remarkable  of  them  did  not  occur  until  after 
the  time  of  the  best  liistoriaus.  In  the  year  B.C. 
447,  Chajroneia  was  taken  by  Tolmides  the  Athe- 
nian, just  before  his  defeat  and  death  at  Coroneia'. 
During  the  Sacred  or  Phocic  war  it  was  attempted 
liy  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  without  success,  was 
taken  by  Phalacus  his  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Phocians  on  the  death  of  Phayllus, 
and  was  speedily  retaken  by  the  Bosotians'.  But  no 
particulars  are  related  on  these  occasions  whicli  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  locality.  Nor  is  that 
celebrated  battle,  which  extended  the  Macedonian 
power  over  all  Greece,  and  influenced  the  destinies 
of  the  civilized  world  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries, 
described  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  either  by 
Diodorus  or  by  Plutarch,  probably  from  the  want 
of  contemporary  accounts  of  an  event  which  was 
already  ancient  in  the  time  of  those  authors,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  might  otherwise  have  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  the  details  of  the 
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action,  and  of  illustrating  them  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  his  native  place.  Of  the  battle 
between  the  Roman  forces  and  the  army  of  Mithra- 
dates,  which  occurred  250  years  later,  Plutarch 
had  the  means  of  leaving  us  a  much  fuller  de- 
scription'. Sylla  had  taken  Athens  when  Taxilles, 
entering  Greece  from  the  northward  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  encamping  in  the  plains  of  Elateia, 
left  his  opponent  only  a  choice  of  difficulties.  On 
the  one  hand  the  chariots  of  the  enemy  and  the 
superiority  of  his  cavalry,  rendered  it  hazardous 
to  meet  him  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  :  on  the  other, 
Attica  was  unable  long  to  afford  supplies,  espe- 
cially when  Archelaus,  occupying  Munychia  with 
his  fleet,  had  prevented  their  arrival  by  sea.  The 
more  powerful  motive  prevailing,  Sylla  moved  into 
Bceotia,  and  encamped  at  a  place  in  the  plain  of 
Charoneia,  called  Fatronis.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Hortensius,  who  made  hia  way  from  Thessaly  by 
a  circuitous  route  through  Mount  Parnassus  to 
Tithorca,  where  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
enemy's  forces,  but  having  resisted  their  attacks 
during  the  day,  succeeded  in  the  following  night 
in  descending  through  difficult  passes*  to  the  place 
where  Sylla  was  expecting  liim.  I  have  already 
shown  the  probability  that  the  bye  road  by  which 
Hortensius  avoided  the  Asiatic  army  in  the  Elatic 
plains,  was  that  which  1  followed  from  Velitza  by 
Bissikcni  into  the  northern  valley  of  Dhavlia,  and 
not  far  below  which,  near  Khasnesi.are  the  sources 
of  the  Mavroncro.     Here  being  copiously  supplied 
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with  water,  and  defended  towards  the  enemy  by 
the  pass  o(  Parapotamii,  Sylla  found  a  safe  and 
convenient  place  of  encampment,  until  he  was  re- 
inforced by  Hortensius.  He  tlien  advanced  towards 
the  enemy,  and  took  a  position  on  a  fertile  woody 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  Elatic  plains  named  Phi- 
loboeotus,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  water  ',- 
a  description  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  r€ 
markable  insulated  conical  height  between  Bissi-' 
keui  and  the  Cephmns.  The  Romans  probably 
occupied  both  that  height  and  the  hill  of  Kreva- 
sam,  as  in  that  position  they  were  not  only  masters 
of  any  sources  of  water  there  may  be  at  the  foot  of 
those  heights,  but  were  near  the  Cephissus,  their 
proximity  to  which  is  evident  from  what  follows. 
As  the  Roman  army  consisted  only  of  15000  iji- 
fantry  and  1500  cavalry,  while  the  enemy  amounted 
to  six  or  eight  times  that  number,  the  former  kept 
close  within  their  intrenchments,  when  the  Asiatics 
drew  out  their  forces  to  display  their  strength  ;  but 
when  they  proceeded  to  straggle  over  the  country, 
destroying  Panopeus,  and  pillaging  Lebadeia  and 
the  oracular  temple  of  Trophonius,  Sylla  became 
very  desirous  of  engaging.  In  order  to  inspire 
his  troops  with  an  inclination  to  fight,  he  first 
imposed  some  severe  labours  upon  them,  such  as 
cutting  canals  in  the  plain,  and  turning  the  channel 
of  the  Cephissus ;  and  when  they  began  to  be  tired 
of  this  employment,  pointed  out  to  them  a  position 
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which  he  wished  to  occupy.  It  was  a  hill  on  which 
formerly  stood  "  the  Acropolis  of  the  abandoned 
city  of  the  Parapotamii — a  stony  height  surrounded 
with  a  precipice,  and  separated  only  from  Mount 
Edyliuni  by  the  river  Assus,  which  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  fell  into  the  Cephissus,  and  rendered  the 
position  very  strong'."  In  this  passage  there  is  a 
difficulty.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Theopompus,  of  Strabo,  and  of  Plutarch 
himself,  shows  that  Paleokastro  is  the  ancient  Pa- 
rapotamii, and  the  rocky  summit  above  it  Edylium; 
in  which  case  there  is  no  stream  which  can  corre- 
spond with  tlie  Assus  but  that  named  Kineta,  which 
flows  from  the  marsh  of  Sfaka,  and  is  joined  by  the 
torrent  of  the  vale  of  Khubavo.  This  river,  how- 
ever, does  not  divide  the  hill  of  Paleokastro  from 
Mount  ^diflium,  as  Phitarch  leads  us  to  expect, 
but  leaves  it  on  the  left,  and  joins  the  Cephissus  a 
little  below  the  hill  of  Paleokastro,  which  is  in  fact 
a  low  extremity  of  the  mountain  itself.  The 
Romans  drove  away  a  body  of  Chalcaspida*,  wlio 
were  moving  to  the  defence  of  the  hill  of  Parapo- 
tamii, and  took  possession  of  it.  Archelaus  then 
moved  against  Chaeroneia,  but  the  city  was  saved 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
accompanied  by  the  Ciicerouenses  in  Sylla's  army; 
and  Sylla  having  crossed  the  Assus,   proceeded 
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along  the  foot  of  Edylium  until  he  arrived  over- 
against  Archelaus,  who  was  encamped  behind  a 
strong  entrenchment  at  a  place  called  Assia,  be- 
tween Edylium  and  Acontium',     The  place  in  the 

'time  of  Plutarch  was  called  from  the  circumstance 
Archelaus.  It  was  probably  situated  in  that  bay 
of  the  plain  between  Edylium  and  Acontium, 
which  is  watered  by  a  small  branch  of  the  Cephis- 

\siis,  and  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Kara- 
musa.     Having  remained  a  day  in  this  position, 

iSylla  left  Muraena  there  in   the  command  of  a 

'legion  and  two  cohorts,  and  having  sacrificed  at 
the  Cephissus,  moved  to  Chseroneia  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  troops  who  had  occupied  that  place, 
as  well  as  to  examine  the  position  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy  which,  after  the  unsuccessful  movement 
upon  Chaeroneia,  had  taken  a  position  on  Mount 
Thurium.  This  height,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
was  called  Orthopagium,  and  is  described  by  him 
as  a  rugged  pine-shaped  mountain'.  Below  it 
were  the  torrent  Morius  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Thurius,  who  received  that  epithet  from  Thuro,  the 
mother  of  Chaeron,  who  was  the  founder  of  Chae- 
roneia. Two  men  of  Chajroneia  having  proposed 
to  lead  a  detachment  to  the  summit  of  Thurium  by 
a  road  unknown  to  the  Asiatics,  Sylla  ordered  upon 
this  service  a  body  of  Romans  under  Hirtius,  and 
then  drew  out  his  array,  placing  the  cavalry  on 
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either  flauk,  himself  on  the  right,  Miinena  on  the 
left,  and  Hortensius,  with  a  reserve  of  five  cohorts, 
on  the  hills  in  the  rear,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  circumventing  the  Romans  by  means 
of  their  numerous  cavalry  and  light  troops. 

The  road  indicated  to  Hirtius  by  the  two  Chae- 
ronenses  led  from  Mount  Petrachus,  by  a  temple 
of  the  Muses.  As  soon  as  he  had  oldained  posses- 
sion of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  Asiatics 
were  immediately  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  un- 
expected attack  of  the  Romans  from  above  ;  3000 
were  slain  on  the  hills,  others  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Muraena,  and  the  remainder  arrived  in  such 
confusion  at  their  own  camp,  as  to  create  a  general 
disorder.  Sylla,  on  perceiving  it,  moved  forward 
his  right  so  promptly,  that  the  chariots  of  the 
Asiatics,  which  required  a  certain  space  to  be 
efl'ectual,  were  unable  to  act  to  advantage.  The 
combat  now  became  general :  the  Romans  threw 
aside  their  pilae'  and  fought  with  swords'  only, 
but  conld  not  make  any  impression  upon  the  long 
pikes ^  and  combined  shields^  of  the  Asiatics,  or 
upon  the  dense  order  of  15000  slaves*,  whom  the 
Asiatic  commanders  had  liberated  from  the  Greek. 
cities :  these,  however,  were  at  lengtli  broken  by 
the  javelins  and  sling-shot  of  the  adverse  light- 
armed.  As  Archelaus  was  extending  his  rigiit 
wing  in  order  to  encompass  the  enemy,  Hortensius 
advanced  rapidly  to  meet  him,  but  was  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  Asiatic  cavalry  to  theliills,  where 
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he  was  in  so  mucli  danger  of  being  cut  off,  that 
Sylla  advanced  from  the  riglit  to  his  succour. 
Archelaus  perceiving  Sylla's  intention  by  the  dust, 
quitted  Horteusius  and  turned  against  the  enemy's 
right,  while  Taxilles,  with  the  Chalcaspidae,  at- 
tacked Murfcna,  so  that  a  shout  arising  nn  both 
sides,  and  the  hills  around  repeating  it,  Sylla  was 
for  a  moment  in  suspense  which  way  to  move  ;  but 
having  resolved  to  return  to  his  own  post  on  the 
right,  he  took  one  of  the  cohorts  of  Horteusius  with 
him,  and  sent  the  other  four  to  the  9U[)port  of  Mu- 
rania.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  right  hard 
pressed  by  Archelaus,  but  his  men  receiving  a  new 
Impulse  from  the  presence  of  their  commander,  in 
one  great  efi'ort  routed  the  enemy,  and  drove  him 
to  the  Cephissus  and  Mount  Acontium.  Sylla 
then  moved  to  the  assistance  of  Munena,  but  found 
him  already  victorious  over  Taxilles,  and  joined 
him  in  the  pursuit.  Ten  thousand  only  of  the  van- 
(juishcd  Asiatics  arrived  in  safety  at  Chalcis 
('Egripo),  while  Sylla,  according  to  his  own  asser- 
tion in  his  commentaries,  had  only  twelve  men 
missing.  He  erected  two  trophies,  one  in  the 
plain  where  the  troops  of  Archelaus  first  gave 
way  and  fled  to  the  river  Molus ;  the  other  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Thurium.  The  latter  was  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  two  Chseronenses,  who  had 
led  thither  the  Romans  under  Hirtius. 

The  narrative  of  which  the  preceding  contains  the 
substance,  is  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  its 
being  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  are  usu- 
ally given  of  military  occurrences  by  Plutarch,  to 
whom  we  generally  look  in  vain  for  any  accurate  or 
topographical  details  of  such  events.   It  is  indeed  so 
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well  told,  that  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  almost  a 
literal  extract  from  the  commentaries  of  Sylla.  I  was 
the  more  anxious,  therefore,  to  compare  it  with  the 
scene  of  action.     One  of  the  points  desirable  to  be 
identified  is  the  summit  named  Thurium.      The 
only  remarkable  peak  in  the  range  of  heights  which, 
branching  eastward  from  the   foot  of  Parnassus, 
border  the    plain   of  Charoneia  on   the  south,  is 
situated  about  three  miles  west  of  Petrachus,  or 
the  Acropolis  of  Chaeroneia,  and  two  south-east  of 
Daulis ;  it  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
now  called  Platjini,  wliich  I  have  before  described 
as  crossing  the  plain  of  Daxdis  to  the   Cephissjut. 
But  this  point  is  too  distant  from  Chaeroneia,  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  within 
the  Pliocic  boundary,  and  in  the  district  of  Pano- 
peus,  whereas  Thuriani,  as  well  from  the  transac- 
tions on  the  day  of  battle,  as  from  the  local  tradi- 
tion concerning  Thuro,   mother  of  Chteron,    was 
evidently  in    the   district  of  ChsGroneia,  and   not 
very  far  from  Petrachus,      I  conclude,  therefore, 
tiiat  Thurium  was  the  highest  point  of  the  hills 
behind  Chaeroneia,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  rivulet,  above  the  left  bank  of  which,  lower 
down,  are  the   ruined   walls  of  Panojwus.      The 
name  Mera,   attached  to  a  village  in  the  valley, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Mori  us.   The  torrent  called 
Molus  would  seem  to  be  that  which  joins  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cephissus,  and  which  separates  Edyliuin 
from  Acontium.      Here,  therefore,  was  Assia,  and 
the  placed  called  Archelaus,  where  the  commander 
of  the  Asiatics  formed  his  entrenched  camp  after 
Sylla  had  taken  Parapotamii.    It  is  to  be  supposed, 
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tliat  although  this  was  the  position  of  Archelaus 
himself,  his  immense  army  extended  quite  across 
the  plain  toChajroneia  and  Mount  Thurium.  The 
hills  in  the  rear,  on  which  Hortensius  was  posted, 
and  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  movement  of  the 
right  of  the  Asiatics  round  the  left  of  the  Romans, 
seem  to  have  been  not  far  from  Daulis.  Although 
these  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come  upon 
examining  the  scene  of  action,  I  am  aware  that  the 
difficulty  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  may 
seem  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  whole  explana- 
tion. Supposing  the  narrative  to  have  been  written 
originally  by  Sylla,  and  that  either  the  Roman 
general  himself,  or  the  copiers  of  his  memoirs,  may 
have  been  in  error  as  to  the  course  of  the  Assus 
near  Parapotamii,  it  still  seems  unaccountable  that 
the  biographer  who  adopted  the  account,  and  who 
was  describing  places  near  his  own  door,  siiould 
not  have  discovered  and  corrected  the  mistake. 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  citadel  of  the 
Parapotamii  may  not  have  been  at  the  Paleo-kastro 
of  Belissi,  but  on  the  hill  of  Merali,  which  being 
really  separated  from  the  adjacent  mountain  by 
the  stream  which  joins  the  Cephissus  below  the 
Paleo-kastro,  so  far  corresponds  with  the  words  of 
Plutarch,  But  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
mountain  of  Khubavo,  and  not  that  of  Belissi,  was 
the  ancient  Edylium,  and  that  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Archelaus  was  not  near  Karamusa,  as  I  have 
Supposed,  but  in  the  valley  between  Khubavo  and 
Belissi,  which  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  data 
of  Theopompus  and  Strabo,  as  to  Parapotamii, 
Edylium,  and  Acontium.     The  situation  of  Para- 
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potainii,  in  the  pa»s  of  five  stadea  between  Par- 
nassus and  the  western  end  of  the  line  of  moun- 
tains, which  terminated  at  the  other  extremity  in 
Orchomenus,  as  well  as  the  length  of  that  ridge 
and  the  distance  of  Parapotamii  from  Chajroneia, 
are  all  too  near  the  accurate  truth  when  applied  to 
the  site  near  Belissi,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the 
identity. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  hill  which 
Sylla  pointed  out  to  his  troops,  and  which  tliey 
afterwards  took,  was  the  more  conspicuous  western 
extremity  of  the  summit  of  Edylium,  upon  which 
are  the  ruin*  of  a  modern  castle,  that  those  ruins 
occupy  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  the  Parapotamii, 
that  the  Hellenic  remains  at  the  Paleokastro  of 
Belissi  belonged  to  the  town  only,  and  that  tlie 
Assus  was  the  small  stream  near  Karamusa,  which 
may  seem  the  more  likely,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Assia  was  in  that  position.  But 
this  would  not  remove  the  difficulty,  for  notwith- 
standing the  identity  of  name,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  the  river  Assus  and  the  village  or  place 
Assia  to  have  been  very  near  to  each  other,  the 
former  having  flowed  below  the  western  extremity 
of  Edylium,  and  the  latter  having  been  situated 
between  Edylium  and  Acontiuui '. 


'  Soon  after  his  victory  at 
Chffroneia,  Sylla  was  called 
upon  to  oppose  a  new  .army  of 
Asiatics  which  had  landed  at 
Chulcis,  and  after  some  skir* 
mishing  at  Tilphossium,  gain- 
ed, near  Orchomenus,  a  second 


victory  over  Archelaus,  which 
was  so  destructive  that  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  arms 
were  still  found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  marshes. 
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14. — Since  I  have  left  loannina,  the 
^iMlher,  with  the  exception  of  two  da3's  of  south- 
vAy  wind  and  rain  at  Dhomoko  and  Zituni  has 
Bmd  constantly  calm  and  clear,  with  a  slight 
uordi-easter  :  yesterday  it  began  to  threaten,  and 
the  change  this  day  declared  itself  in  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  intermitting 
jihowers.  Livadhia,  among  its  other  inconveniences 
oi  climate,  is  particularly  subject  in  winter  to  these 
uidden  and  violent  gales,  which  descend  from 
Helicon  with  sacli  fury  as  often  to  carry  away 
tiles  and  chimneys,  as  occurred  to-day  in  several 
instances.  The  gale  when  of  this  extreme  violence 
is  denominated  a  mega. 

Livadhia  being  a  vakiif  is  governed  by  a  voi- 
voihi,  who  farms  the  revenue  from  the  adniinistra-, 
tion  of  the  royal  mosques  ;  or  more  commonly  by 

vekil,  or  deputy,  for  whom  the  farmer  is  an- 
•weralde.  The  Turk  now  residing  at  Livadhia 
in  ill  the  latter  capacity,  but  is  himself  farmer  and 
collector  of  the  customs. 

The  municipal  power  is  divided  among  three 
principal  Greek  families,  of  which  the  first  is  that 
of    John    Khondrodhima,    commonly    called    thei 
Logotheti,  from  his  office  in  the  church.     All  the 
aH'airs  of  the  town  pass  through  the  hands  of  a 
gramuiattkns,  appointed  by  these  archons.     Nei- 
tljer  the  Turkish  voivoda  nor  the  kady  interfere, 
mdess  when  a  Turk  is  concefrned,  and  the  former 
in  particular  abstains  from  it,  as  he  dreads  thai 
loss  of  his  usual  presents  from  the  Greeks,   and' 
effects  of  their  complaints  at  Constantinople. 
hief  business  is  to  receive  the  imperial  taxes, 
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which  are  let  nt  present  to  the  three  persons  above- 
mentioned,  for  2500  purses  a  year.  These  taxes 
are  the  miri,  or  dliekat'ia,  the  avaresi,  or  tax  on 
personal  property,  and  tlie  kliarutj,  or  capitation. 

The  first  is  underlet  in  portions  every  year. 
Those  who  farm  it  visit  the  villages  at  the  time 
of  threshing,  and  receive  their  share,  which  in 
lands  belonging  to  Greeks  is  about  an  eighth. 
The  remainder  is  generally  divided  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  thirds  to  the  proprietor,  he  owning 
the  stock,  and  supplying  the  seed  corn.  The 
harvostmcn  are  generally  paid  in  kind,  either  a 
stipulated  quantity  by  the  day,  or  a  tenth  of  the 
crop  :  tlie  remainder  is  the  metayer's  portion,  and 
is  shared  generally  among  several  persons.  In 
many  instances  the  dhekatia  is  farmed  by  tlie  Greek 
proprietor,  in  which  case  his  share  of  the  harvest 
becomes  seventeen  twenty-fourths  nearly.  Some 
of  the  lands  of  Livadhia  are  Spahiliks,  and  have 
been  held  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  military  service 
ever  since  the  conquest.  These  pay  a  much  smaller 
dhekatia  to  the  Spahi,  than  the  Greek  lands  to  the 
farmer  of  the  vakuf ;  they  are  generally  hired  by 
Greeks  of  Livadhia,  and  arc  cultivated  like  the 
others.  Sometimes  the  Spahillk  also  is  included, 
and  it  happens  occasionally  that  the  Greek  resides 
in  the  village  as  Spah'i,  but  the  Spahilik  is  more 
commonly  in  the  hands  of  Albanian  soldiers, 
who  find  it  a  good  mode  of  laying  out  their 
savings,  as  the  Spahis,  besides  the  tithe,  have 
by  custom  established  a  title  to  a  fee  of  a  piastre 
per  annum  from  every  man,  and  half  a  piastre 
from  every  boy  in  the  village,  besides  a  certain 
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allowance  of  provision  when  he  resides,  winch 
the  Albanian  always  does,  for  the  sake  of  this 
maintenance,  and  other  advantages  which  his  sta- 
tion as  a  Musulman  soldier  gives  him.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  resident  Spahi  has  not 
the  tithe — only  the  fee,  and  what  else  he  can 
extort. 

The  poor  Greek  peasant,  as  I  before  remarked, 
derives  but  Httle  advantage  from  the  land  being  held 
by  his  fellow-Christians.  Though  he  can  seldom 
obtain  a  fair  market  for  his  share  of  the  produce, 
he  generally  lias  to  furnish  from  it  the  exorbitant 
interest  of  some  money  which  the  Greek  land- 
holder or  the  Spahi  has  tempted  him  to  borrow, 
after  having  forced  him  to  the  necessity  of  it :  in 
short,  he  finds  himself  in  no  better  condition  than 
if  he  were  a  labourer  on  a  Turkish  tjiftlik.  To 
complete  his  misery,  the  upper  class  of  Greeks  at 
Livadhia  are  as  insolent  and  unfeeling  to  their 
inferiors,  as  they  are  malignantly  jealous  of  one 
another ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  have  all  the  hospitality,  wit,  and 
sociable  disposition  of  the  nation,  and,  unlike  the 
thesaurizing  Jews  and  Armenians,  generally  live  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  means. 

Aly  Pasha  is  now  more  feared  than  the  Porte  at 
Livadhia  ;  and  it  is  found  expedient  to  send  every 
spring  a  deputation  of 'Arkhondes  to  loannina  with 
a  present  of  about  100  purses.  Not  along  ago  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Dliadhi,  but 
by  the  management  of  the  chiefs  of  Livadhia,  the 
ruin  of  that  rising  community  was  for  the  present 
avoided.     His  advances,  however,  threaten  to  in- 
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crease  in  this  direction,  his  son  Vel}'  having  lately 
obtained  the  mukata  of  Talanda. 

Dec.  17. — From  Livadhia  to  Mazi.  In  crossing 
the  opening  of  the  vale  of  Coroneia,  the  principal 
summit  of  Helicon  presents  itself  very  majestically 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  round  mountain 
standing  rather  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  range 
of  Helicon,  well  clothed  with  firs,  and  now  capped 
with  snow.  The  modern  naaie  is  Paleovuni,  or 
Paleovuna.  Half-way  thither,  hidden  from  sight 
in  a  ravine,  is  Kukora,  from  which  village  there  is 
a  road  across  the  Heliconian  ridge  to  Khosia,  and 
Kakosia. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  fountain  Tilpkossa, 
issuing  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  height  now 
called  Petra.  The  fortress  Tilphosseeum,  which 
stood  on  the  summit,  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  most  important  in  Boeotia  '.  Pro- 
ceeding from  thence  at  3.5,  we  cross,  in  seven 
ininutes,  a  brook  from  Rastamyti,  a  small  village 
half  a  mile  on  the  right  in  an  angle  of  the  hills, 
where  a  ridge  connects  Tilphossium  with  Libe- 
thrium:  and  in  ten  minutes  more  cross  a  stream, 
.the  largest  we  have  passed  this  day  except  the 
Ip/iaUirus.  It  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mount 
IjjibethTnurn,  and  issues  through  a  precipitous  gorge 
[lying  between  the  eastern  end  of  IVphossium  and 
[b  rocky  peak  which  rises  immediately  behind  the 
jvillage  of  Mazi.  On  the  right  bank  of  this  river, 
'ftmong  a  great  quantity  of  loose  stones,  broken 
pottery,  and  other  appearances  of  an  ancient  site, 
are  several  squared  blocks,  sufficient  to  indicate 

•    Derooiith.    de    fal.    leg.      1.  4,  c.  67  ;  1.  19,  c.  53 5po« 

p.  385,  387.   Reiske. — Diodor.      ipvftvor.     Strabo,  p.  4 15. 
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the  position  of  Ocalea,  a  Homeric  city,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  but  well  described  by  Strabo, 
na  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  of  the  same 
name,  midway  between  Alalcomenaj  and  Haliar- 
tU8 ',  His  distance,  however,  of  thirty  stades  from 
each,  though  it  accords  with  the  fifty  stades  which 
Pausanias  places  between  Haliartus  and  Tilphusa, 
appears  to  be  too  great  by  more  than  a  third. 

Leaving  now  the  direct  road  to  Thebes,  we 
ascend  obliquely  to  Mazi,  a  small  village  on  the 
foot  of  a  remarkable  peaked  hill.  From  Mazi  the 
road  continues  southward  to  Mavrom4ti  and  Ere- 
mokastro.  The  Maziotes  chiefly  cultivate  kalam- 
bokki  in  the  plain,  and  vineyards  on  the  hills  around 
the  village. 

Dec.  18. — I  revisit  this  moraiiig  the  remains  of 
Haliartus,  which  are  found  on  a  low  hill  separated 
from  the  extremity  of  the  height  of  Mazi  by  a  nar- 
row branch  of  tlie  plain,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  village.  Towards  the  lake  the  hill  of 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  cliffs,  but  on  the 
other  sides  has  a  gradual  acclivity.  Some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  chiefly  of  polygonal 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
there  are  several  sepulchral  crypts  in  the  clitFs, 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a  copious  source 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  all  the  other 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartus.  Although  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scarcely  anywhere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  to  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  of  which  that  to  the 
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issues  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mazi ;  the 
castexn,  called  the  Kefalari,  has  its  origiD  in  Mount 
JTufifW  Near  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
dtstance  of  500  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  are  a 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  churches^  on  the 
aite  of  a  village  which^  though  long  since  aban- 
doned, is  shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been 
once  inhabited  by  both  Turks  and  Greeks.  Here 
are  many  fragments  of  architecture  and  of  inscribed 
stones,  collected  formerly  from  the  ruins  of  HcJiar- 
tms.  From  this  s|)ot  there  is  a  distance  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  tumulus  westward  of 
the  Acropolis,  where  are  several  sarcophagi  and 
ancient  foundations  near  some  sources  of  water, 
marking  probably  the  site  of  the  western  entrance 
of  the  city. 

The  tumulus  covers  perhaps  the  bones  of  the 
men  who  fell  with  Lysander  in  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  here  in  the  year  B.  C.  395  ' ;  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  event  point  exactly  to  this 
^  situation.  Lysander  had  been  sent  by  the  Ephori 
B  with  a  small  body  of  Spartans  into  Phocis,  to  col- 
lect the  forces  of  that  nation,  together  with  those 
of  the  contiguous  people  of  (Eta,  Heracleia,  Melis. 
and  the  iEnianes,  and  had  been  directed  to  march 
to  Haliartus,  where  Pausanias,  with  6000  Pelopon- 
nesians,  was  to  meet  him.  Lysander  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission,  but  induced  Orchomenus 
to  revolt  from  Thebes,  and  took  Lebadcia  by  as- 

Isault,  from  whence  be  wrote  to  Pausanias,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  should  arrive  at  Haliartus  on  a 


Xenopli.  Hellcn,  1.  3,  c.  5.      in    Lysand.       Paosan.    Btcot. 
Diodor.  I.  14,  c.  81.     Plutarch      r.  32. 
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certain  morning  at  break  of  day.  But  theThebans 
intercepted  his  letter,  and  thus  obtained  the  means 
of  anticipating  him  at  Haliartus  while  Pausanias 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  liis  motions.  Leaving 
Thebes  to  the  care  of  their  Athenian  allies,  they 
marched  in  the  night,  introduced  a  part  of  their 
forces  into  the  city,  and  with  the  remainder  placed 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  ready  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  at  the  fountain  Cissusa ',  near  which, 
adds  Plutarch,  were  monuments  of  Rhadamanthus 
and  Alcmena,  and  a  place  noted  for  producing  the 
plants  from  which  Cretan  javelins  were  made*. 
Lysander,  on  his  arrival,  thought  at  first  of  wait- 
ing for  Pausanias  on  "  the  height';"  but  becom- 
ing impatient  as  the  day  advanced,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  moved  forward 
with  tlie  phalanx  in  column  along  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  city  *.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  near  the 
wall,  the  Thebans  and  Haliartii,  rushing  suddenly 
from  the  gate,  slew  him  and  liis  augur  %  with  a 
few  others,  upon  which  the  phalanx  retreated  to 
the  hills.  One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  pursuit ;  but  it  was  fatal  also  to  more  than  two 
hundred  Thebans,  who  had  rashly  followed  them 
into  narrow  and  difficult  places. 

The  king  of  Sparta  was  on  his  march  from  Pla- 
taea  to  Thespiae  when  the  news  reached  him.    The 


'  Twf  Si  Qrifialiity  ol  ftiv  tijut  *  Oi  it  Kp^a^toi  ffriipoKcc  oh 

iroXiK    Xajiuvrff,    ijiaCi^oy  i^ri  '  iir'i  \6i^ou, 

rovQ    iir^aTOvc     ruy     ToXcfuutv  *    opdiff    rij    ibaXayyi     rrapa 

Snrh  riiv  Kpiirrjv  ri)y  Kitraovtruv  Tt)y  ociiv  i]ye  jrpof  ro  Ttixpt- 

■wpocayopifvofUt'iiy.  —  Plutarch  '  a'vroy  ri  fitrd  row  ftiyrtutt 

in  Lytand.  KarifiaKoy. 
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next  day  he  arrived  at  Haliartus ;  but  finding  that 
the  Phocians  and  other  allies  had  marched  oiF  in 
the  night,  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  following  day 
bringing  a  body  of  Athenians  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Boeotians,  all  he  could  do  was  to  enter  into 
terms  for  the  body  of  Lysander,  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained  in  any  other 
mode,  as  it  lay  near  the  walls.  Retreating  out  of 
Boeotia,  he  buried  Lysander  in  the  district  of  the 
Panopsei,  in  the  road  which  Plutarch,  being  him- 
self of  Chaeroneia,  very  naturally  describes  as  that 
leading  from  Cha?ronoia  to  Delphi.  It  appears 
from  the  same  author,  that  the  rivulet  which  flowed 
along  the  western  wall  of  Haliartus,  where  Lysan- 
der fell,  was  named  Hoplites ;  the  same  probably 
as  the  Lophis  of  Pausanias,  to  whose  fable  concern- 
iug  it  the  situation  of  the  sources  near  the  tumu- 
lus'  is  well  adapted.  Cissusa  was  evidently  the 
fountain  below  the  cliffs  of  the  hill  of  Haliartus^ ; 
for  the  existence  near  that  fountain,  of  plants  from 
which  javelins  were  made,  indicates  the  proximity 
of  the  marsh,  and  that  position  accords  with  the 
remark  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Thebans  marched  to 
Cissusa  with  the  citv  on  their  left.     Thev  would 


'  The     Haliartii,     siiiferinp 

from  drought,  sent  to  inquin- 

of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  how 

.ji^ey    were    to    obtain    water, 

en  the  messenger  was  di- 
rected to  kill  the  first  person 
he  should  meet  on  returning. 
TIiIb  happened  to  be  a  boy 
named  Lophis,   and    wherever 

VOL.   If. 


his  blood  fell  the  water  issued 
forth. —  Pftusan.  Bceot.  c.  33. 

'  Plutarch  relates  that  Bac- 
chus was  washed  in  Cissusa 
after  his  birth,  and  that  the 
water  was  of  the  colour  nf 
wine.  This  peculiarity  I  can- 
not confirm. 
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naturally  avoid  its  southern  side,  lest  Lysander 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  heights,  and  the 
northern  extremity  was  well  suited  to  tlieir  inten- 
tion in  placing  themselves  there,  if  we  suppose  the 
entrance  of  the  city  where  Lysander  was  slain,  to 
have  been  near  the  tumulus. 

The  rocky  gorges  to  the  westward  of  the  hill  of 
Mazi  agree  exactly  witii  the  rugged  places '  where 
theThebans  sutfered,  and  as  Plutarch  a<hls  that  their 
loss  had  been  predicted  by  an  oracle  which  warned 
them  to  beware  of  Orclialides  and  the  hill  of 
foxes^  which  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Haliar- 
tiis,  towards  Helicon,  and  in  his  time  was  called 
Alopecum,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  Alopecum 
was  the  peak  of  Mazi,  and  Orchalides  a  village 
which  may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Mazi  itself. 
Althougli  the  hill  of  Hallartus  is  not  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  lake,  its  rocky  point  projecting  into  the 
marsh  is  remarkable  from  every  part  of  the  plain. 
Possessing  a  fertile  district,  and  commanding  a 
pass  in  the  center  of  Ba-otia,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  as  a  strait  between  a  mountain 
and  the  lake  Copais  * :   Haliartus  was  one  of  the 


'   <»Tf»'oj(«i>pta   Tt    vol    Ivmro- 
p'ta. — Xcnopli. 
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The  first  line  relnles  to  the  battle  of  Delium. 
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most  important  of  the  cities  of  this  province,  as  the 
circumBtances  of  the  Bceotic  war  '  just  mentioned 
prove.  Having,  unhappily,  on  two  great  occa- 
sions, sided  witli  the  weaker  of  two  contending 
parties,  it  was  twice  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
power;  first  in  the  Persian  invasion,  when  its  con- 
duct formed  an  honourable  exception  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  Bcpotia,  and  again  in  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Macedonians  under  Perseus  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  consequence  of  which  latter  imprudence 
was  that  Haliartus  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  praetor  Lucretius,  who  took  it  after 
a  spirited  resistance,  destroyed  the  town,  sold  its 
inhabitants  for  slaves, and  embarked  its  pictures,sta- 
tues,  and  other  valuable  property  in  his  ships.  The 
territory  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians '. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  Haliartus  had  recovered, 
like  some  other  Greek  towns,  any  portion  of  its 
former  prosperity  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  for  he 
found  here  only  some  temples  without  roof  or 
statue,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state,  like  some 
others  at  Athens ' ;  it  was  not  even  known  to  what 
deities  they  had  been  dedicated.  A  monument  in 
honour  of  Lysander  still  remained,  and  a  heroum 
of  Cecrops,  son  of  Pandion.  The  Haliartia  ex- 
tended westward  to  Mount  Tilphossium,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  remark  of  Pausanias,  that  the  Hali- 


'  'O   »oX«/ioc    otiTQs    UXiidtt     1.  30,  c.  18.     Liv.  1.  42,  c.  G3. 
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artij  had  an  open  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  called 
Praxidicae,  which  was  very  near  that  moun- 
tain '. 

The  Kefalari,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Plialants, 
hut  does  not  like  that  river  fail  in  sunimer,  as  I 
remarked  on  my  former  journey  in  this  country, 
originates  near  Dusia  and  Mavromdti,  and  receives 
the  river  of  Zagara.  At  its  entrance  into  the  plain 
of  Haliartvs,  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  turned 
eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  some 
mills  ;  but  its  natural  course  is  by  the  village  of 
Megalo  Mulki  into  the  marsh  not  far  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Haliartus,  The  two  branches  of  the 
river  from  Mavromati  and  Zagara  seems  to  accord 
exactly  with  the  Pemiessus  and  Olmclus,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  flowed  from  Helicon,  and 
after  uniting  entered  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliar- 
tus*. Zenodotus,  whom  Strabo  quotes  in  refer- 
ence to  Ascra,  and  from  whom  he  seems  to  have 
derived  his  information  as  to  the  Permessus  and 
Olmeius,  stated  the  former  to  have  had  its  sources 
in  the  Thespiace,  and  described  the  latter  as  a 
stream  towards  the  summit  of  Mount  Helicon 
about  three  hundred  stades  from  Thebes'.  The 
sources  of  the  Kefalari  being  about  midway  be- 
tween the  sites  of  Haliartus  and   ThespicB,  agree 


'  ioTi  npos  ry  opti  r^  TiK-  ifiwiwrovn  Xifivtiv  rr)v  KtirxatSa 

^vffi^    TO    'itp6p.  —  Pausan.  rov  'AXiAprov  jrXtfffloy. — Stra- 

Rceot.  c.  33.  bo,  p.  407,  V.  et  411,  ubi  sup. 

'  Ka'i  6  Tlepfjriffgoe  ical  6  *0\-  '    Apud     Schol,     Hesiod- 

^{(0£  in  rov  'EXu'wi'oc  cvftfiaX-  Theog.  v.  .*>. 
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perfectly  with  tliose  of  the  Pennessiis,  and  the  river 
of  Zagara,  so  far  accords  with  the  Olvieius,  that  it 
flows  from  a  valley  which  separates  Libcthrium 
from  Helicon.  The  distance  of  three  hundred 
stades  from  Thebes,  however,  is  too  great  for  any 
part  of  the  Hcliamian  mountains. 

Having  crossed  the  KefaUlri  at  the  ruined 
mosque,  and  passed  Midki  half  a  mile  ou  the  left, 
we  proceed  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in  four- 
teen minutes  from  the  Kcfaluri  arrive  at  a  copious 
fountain  at  the  foot  of  a  low  rock  similar  to  the 
cliffs  of  Haliartus,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  marsh.  Above  it  stands  a  square 
tower  half  ruined,  and  of  the  same  construction  as 
those  at  Xeropyrgo  and  other  places  in  BcBotia. 
To  the  north-eastward  of  this  point  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Faga  meets  the  marsh  in  a 
projecting  point ;  hetweeu  which  and  another  ex- 
tremity towards  Kardii'itza  the  marsh  forms  a  bay. 

At  10.17  we  begin  to  ascend  the  low  ridge  whtcli 
separates  the  two  great  Ba:otlan  basins,  those 
of  the  Cephissis  and  of  Thebes,  and  which  con- 
nects Mount  Faga  with  the  roots  of  Hcttcmi;  at 
10.21,  on  its  summit,  we  arrive  at  a  small  piece 
of  Hellenic  wall,  consisting  only  of  three  or  four 
stones  in  their  places,  on  the  right  baud  side  of 
the  road.  Tlie  direction  of  this  foundation  is 
oblique  to  the  road,  running  north  and  soutli, 
while  the  direction  of  the  road  in  this  spot  is 
south-east.  On  the  height  on  either  side  are 
many  stones  in  the  ploughed  land,  not  natural  to 
the  soil,  as  well  as  other  usual  indications  of  an 
ancient  site. 
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Pausanias,  moving  in  the  direction  of  this  point 
from  the  Neitides  gate  of  Thebes,  arrives  at  about 
forty  stades  from  thence,  at  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri, 
to  the  right  of  which  was  theTeneric  plain,  and  to  the 
left  a  road  branching  to  ThespiaBj  distant  fifty  stades. 
On  the  otlier  side  of  the  Teneric  plain  rose  the 
mountain  where  the  Sphinx  was  said  to  have  lain 
in  wait  for  passengers,  putting  them  to  death,  if 
they  were  unable  to  interpret  her  enigma.  The 
ruinsofOnchestus,  where  still  remained  the  temple 
and  statue  of  Neptune  Onchestiua,  in  an  aXaocy  or 
sacred  grove,  were  fifteen  stades  distant  from  the 
mountain.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  dis- 
tance on  the  direct  road  from  the  Cabeirium  to 
Onchestus,  nor  does  he  continue  his  route  from 
Onchcstus  to  Haliartus ;  but  turning  from  tlie 
Cabeirium  to  Thespiaj,  describes  the  places  in 
that  part  of  Boeotia  before  he  proceeds  to  treat  of 
[laliartus,  thus  leaving  no  information  as  to  the 
tlistance  and  direction  of  Ouchestus,  either  from 
Thebes  or  from  Haliartus'.  But  Strabo  has  sup- 
plied this  deficiency  ;  for  after  censuring  Alcseus 
for  placing  Onchestus  at  the  footof  Helicon,  whereas 
it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  moun- 
tain, he  states  tliat  it  was  in  the  Haliartia, 
on  a  naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plain,  and  the 
Copaic  Lake.  He  farther  remarks,  that  Medeon, 
another  Homeric  town  of  tlie  Haliartia,  was  after- 
wards called  Phcenicis,  from  its  position  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Phcenicium,  that  Medeon  was  very  near 
Onchestus,  and  that  Mount  Phcenicium  was  in  the 

'   Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  25,  26. 
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district  ol'  Thebes'.  Upon  comparing  tliese  autho- 
rities with  the  places,  it  is  evident  that  Fap^a  was 
the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  which  the  Greeks  in 
general  called  Sphingium,  but  the  Boeotians  ^Ikiov, 
or  ^'iKtiov,  from  *iE*,  the  Ba^otic  form  of  2f  iyS,  and 
it  seems  also  that  the  same  mountain,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it,  near  the  Haliartia,  wasnaraed  PhiLniciuni. 
The  modern  name  ^aya^  may  be  a  corruption  of 
4>i«ov,  or  it  may  be  a  vestige  of  the  fable  of  the 
devouring  Sphinx.  It  further  appears  from  the  same 
authors,  that  the  Teneric  plain  was  the  north-west- 
ern portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Faga  to  the  south- 
east ;  and  that  Ouchestus,  having  been  within  the 
Haliartia,  fifteen  stades  distant  from  the  mountain, 
and  near  the  Copaic  lake  as  well  as  the  Teneric 
plain,  could  hardly  have  occupied  any  other  posi- 
tion than  the  low  ridge  which  separates  the  plains, 
and  where  the  Hellenic  vestiges  still  subsist.  Me- 
deon  having  also  been  in  the  Haliartia,  would  seem 
to  have  stood  near  the  lake  in  the  bayou  the  north- 
western side  of  Mount  Faga,  between  the  site  of 
Haliartus  and  Kardhitza. 

At  11.10,  having  halted  till  that  time,  I  leave  the 
supposed  site  of  OncJiestus  and  begin  to  descend 
from  tile  pass  into  the  plain,  which  at  first  is  not  so 
much  as  a  mile  in  breadth,  bordered  on  the  right 
by  gently-rising  cultivated  heights,  and  on  the  lefl 
by  the  rugged  sides  of  Mount  Faga.     At  11.24  we 

'  Strabo,  p.  410.  412.  Schol.— PluUrch.inGryllosive 
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have  tlie  foot  of  this  hill  near  us  on  the  left,  and 
at  1 1.27  the  highest  peak.  As  we  proceed,  the  plain 
between  us  and  the  mountain  becomes  broader, 
and  is  now  inundated.  In  summer  it  produces 
kalambokki.  Before  us,  as  far  as  Thebes,  the 
great  levels  as  well  as  the  long  slopes  of  the  hills 
to  the  right  of  it,  is  for  the  most  part  a  continued 
corn-field,  without  a  single  fence.  A  part  of  the 
arable  is  lyiug  fallow,  and  some  part  of  the  land 
is  in  pasture,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  as  well 
cultivated  a  district  as  any  in  Europe.  At 
11.46,  Vaia  and  Khasnesi,  two  considerable  vil- 
lages, separated  only  by  a  small  ravine,  are  two 
miles  on  the  right,  Vaia  is  the  lower.  At  12.5  we 
cross  the  road  leading  from  Vaia  to  Mazeraki,  whicli 
latter  is  two  or  three  miles  on  the  left,  in  the  Tener'ic 
plain  near  the  foot  of  the  lower  declivities  of  Mount 
Faga,  where  are  some  sources  of  water,  and  above 
tlicm  on  the  heights  a  monaster}^  At  12.15  we 
j)ass  Tzoanno,  and  a  few  miuutes  further  Morokamo 
at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  on  the  right.  These,  like 
Mazeruki  and  the  others,  are  small  villages.  At 
12.40  the  most  projecting  point  of  Mount  Faga  is 
on  the  left,  a  low  stony  rise,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  have  formed  the  separation  between  the  Teneiic 
plain  and  that  of  Thebes.  From  thence  the  lower 
ridges  of  that  mountain  trend  to  the  northward 
towards  the  heights  connecting  the  mountains 
Phicium  and  Pioum,  and  below  which  is  an  inun- 
dated koXttoc,  or  bay  of  the  Tencric  plain.  At  12.50 
we  cross  the  Kanavari,  or  Kanavri',  a  small  stream 
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dry  in  sumiiier,  which  rises  at  Eriinokastro,  aud 
joins  the  Lake  of  Senzina  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity— halt  five  minutes.  At  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  from  Thebes  we  begin  to  ascend  obliquely 
the  heights  on  which  that  town  is  situated,  and  at 
1.30  cross  a  rivulet  called  Platziotissa,  which  rises 
a  little  above  Thebes,  and  flows  in  a  ravine  along 
the  western  side  of  the  town.  In  ascending  the 
liank  of  this  ravine  to  the  town,  a  fountain  occurs 
named  Paraporti. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


BOSOTIA. 


Ypsili  Rakhi — Creneral  geography  ot  Bceotia — Riven  and  foun- 
tains of  Thebes — Cadmeia — Description  of  the  city  by  Dicae- 
archus  and  Pausanias — Dimensions  of  the  city — Seven  Gates 
— ^Departure  for  'Egripo — Teumettut — Mount  Siamata,  Hy- 
pahu — Glitas — River  Thermodon — Harma — Myeaiestua — 
'E^po,  ChalcU — Ewripus — Bridge — Mount  Kalogheritzt — 
Lelantum — AtiUt — Cape  Emperesium — Departure  from  'Egripo 
— ^Akhalia — Salganeus — Ancient  road — Anthedon. 

The  hills  immediately  around  Thebes  are  for  the 
most  part  uncultivated,  and,  being  intersected  with 
lai^e  white  charadrae  or  furrows,  have  rather  a 
di:jmal  appearance.  Thev  are  capable  of  producing: 
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weekly  to  'Eg^ripo,  there  being  no  mills  at  the 
latter  place.  The  greater  part  of  the  laiul  in  the 
district  of  Thebes  is  owned  by  three  men  of  'Egripo, 
Ahmed  Pasha,  mousellim  of  that  place  ;  Bekir, 
now  Pasha  of  Bosnia,  and  Rashid  Bey  :  the  land- 
lord and  the  Greek  cultivator  share  the  produce  of 
grain  equally,  the  fonner  finding  the  seed  and  half 
the  oxen  ;  but  there  is  a  tribe  of  kiayas  and  gram- 
matikoi  who  superintend  the  landlords'  concerns 
on  the  spot,  and  contrive  to  diminish  very  largely 
the  receipts  of  both  parties. 

'To  the  observer  from  Thebes,  Mount  Faga,  the 
"ancient  Phicium,  or  Phoenicium,  presents  a  single 
bare  and  rugged  peak,  which  to  the  right  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  long  even  ridge  equally  bare,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  height,  by  the  opening  in  which 
stands  the  village  of  Kardhitza.  Tine  latter  moun- 
tain is  the  ancient  Ptoum,  now  known  in  different 
parts  by  the  names  of  Palea,  Strutzina,  and  Skro- 
poneri,  and  extending  from  Kardhitza  north-east- 
ward until  it  is  blended  with  Mcssopium,  now 
called  Khtypa.  Midway  between  Thebes  and 
Messapium,  and  hiding  the  highest  part  of  the 
latter  is  the  mountain  named  Samata,  or  Siamata, 
vulgarly  pronounced  Shamata,  from  a  village  of 
that  name  behind  it.  It  is  bold  and  rocky,  with 
a  flat  summit ;  and  being  the  nearest,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  the  mountains  around  Thebes. 
It  seems  clearly  to  be  the  ancient  Hypatua. 

Dec.  19. — Pass  the  forenoon  on  a  height  called 
Psilirakhi,  that  is  to  say,  ij  'Yi/,r)X»i  Pox'),  or  the 
high  ridge,  which  is  distant  two  miles  direct  from 
Thebes  to  the  east-south-east.      It  is  the  nearest 
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jtoiiit  aftbrdiiig  a  good  view  of  the  southern  Boeotian' 
basin,  or  that  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Baoto-Attic  range  of  CitkcBron  and  Parncs,  to 
tlje  west  by  Helkon,  and  to  the  north  by  Phicimn, 
Hijpatus,  and  Messapiuvi,  and  which,  as  I  before 
observed,  is  separated  only  from  the  great  northern 
valley  oi Bwotia  by  the  ridge  of  Onchestus.  On  ob- 
serving howcompletely  distinct  the  two  greatvalleys 
are,  each  of  them  being  surrounded  by  mountains 
except  at  that  ridge,  one  is  not  surprised  that  Bie- 
otia  should  have  been  for  a  long  time  divided  into 
two  great  political  leagues,  of  which  Thebes  and 
Orchomenus  were  deservedly  the  chief  places,  nor 
that  Thebes,  surrounded  by  a  larger  extent  of  more 
uniformly  fertile  country,  and  happily  situated  ati 
a  moderate  distance  from  three  outlets  of  maritime 
commerce,  should  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
over  its  rival,  which  would  have  raised  Thebes  to 
much  higher  destinies  than  it  ever  attained,  had 
the  Boeotians  been  more  favourable  to  letters  and  in- 
struction. To  this  cause  alone  a  historian  of  the  age. 
of  Alexander  attributes  the  fact,  that  their  power' 
was  never  durable,  notwithstanding  their  three 
seas  ',  their  ports  on  the  Corintliiac  Gulf,  com- 
municating with  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Libya,  and 
those  on  the  Euboic  frith,  which  conducted  on  one 
side  of  the  Euripus  to  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  on 
the  other  to  Macedonia  and  the  Propontis  *. 


^  fi6vr\  rptOaXarrdc  im. — 
Ephor.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  400. 

'  Rtrabo  (p.  401)  observes, 
that  tlsc  remark  of  Ephorus  will 
apply  to  Greeks,  but  not  to  bar- 


barians, with  whom  force  is  bet- 
ter than  logic  (/3<u  Xoyow  Kpdr- 
ruy  itrn),  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, having  first  prevailed  l>y 
force  over  nations   more  bar- 
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The  Psilirakhi,  although  uot  high,  is  the  most 
central  summit  in  the  southern  basin,  and  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  which,  branch- 
ing from  the  eastern  end  of  Mount  Helicon,  extends 
to  the  Euboic  frith,  and  divides  the  basin  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  Parasopia^  or  vale  of  the  Asojnts, 
is  the  most  remarkable  plain  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion :  and  that  of  Thebes  in  the  northern.  The 
position  of  Thebes  was  determined  by  its  being  the 
onlyspot  in  the  separating  ridge  wherewater  is  plen- 
tiful. Towards  Helicon,  in  the  vicinity  of  TkespuB, 
the  ridge  becomes  lower  and  rounder,  and  is  well 
cultivated  in  many  parts ;  to  the  eastward  of  Thebes 
it  is  not  so  fertile,  and  the  villages  are  consequently 
less  numerous  than  to  the  westward,  but  the  hills 
are  covered  with  a  fine  pasture,  and  abound  in  wild 
thyme,  and  other  odoriferous  herbs.  Eastward  of 
Psilirakhi  the  ridge  rises  to  its  highest  peak,  now 
called  Soro,  the  falls  of  which  approach  so  near  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Parnes,  that  there  is  only  a  nar- 
row rocky  ravine  between  them,  through  which  the 
Asopus  finds  its  way  from  the  Parasopian  valley 
into  theTanagraian\i\diin,  and  from  thence  by  ano- 
ther similar  ravine  into  the  Oropia. 

Thebes  is  now  called  to.  0i)/3a,  or  more  com- 
monly in  Boeotia,  to  4>n/3a,  by  that  easy  substi- 
tution of  the  one  aspirate  for  the  other,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  ancient  language. 


barous  than   themselves,  were  thus  became  lords  of  all  (cW. 

sensible   of  the  importance  of  Bcvro  >ta\  rairri  r^  ay'^'/jj  mJ 

science  when  lliey  had  to  deal  KaTitmiaav  Travruif  kiipwi.) 
with  more  civilized  people,  and 
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The  Turks  say  Stifa.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill, 
separated  on  every  side  from  the  adjacent  heights, 
rising  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and  situated 
two  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east  and  west  by  the 
ravines  of  two  small  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ruinous  wall,  composed  of  materials  and  repairs  of 
various  ages,  among  which  are  seen,  in  many  places, 
Roman  tile-work,  and  large  squared  blocks  in  the 
Greek  style.  A  lowprojection  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity was  occupied  by  a  keep  or  tower,  which,  as 
well  as  another  tower  at  the  north-eastern  angle, 
with  its  adjoining  gateway,  are  of  more  solid  con- 
struction than  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  are  chiefly 
composed  of  ancient  materials.  The  circuit  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  is  said  to  contain  700 
families,  of  which  about  260  are  Turkish.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  stand  close 
together,  with  few  gardens.  To  the  southward, 
between  the  town  and  the  ridge,  the  hollow  which 
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can  be  traced  ;  though  it  is  very  possible  tliat 
some  remains  of  them  may  be  mixed  with  the 
modern  structures,  or  buried  by  thent,  and  that 
on  the  site  of  Lower  Thebes  to  the  southward  of 

^the  town,  where  they  are  more  accessible,  many 
other  valuable  remains  may  still  subsist  below  the 

I  Surface  of  the  soil . 

The  village  of  Tabakidhes,  on  the  eastern  side 

'of  Thebes,  mentioned  by  Spon  and  Wheler,  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  but  the  church  of  St.  Luke 
still  remains  there,  and  contains  the  sorus,  or  great 

[Stone  coffin,  vulgarly  called  the  tomb  of  St.  Luke. 
The  ten  liexanieters  on  one  side  of  it,  which  have 
been  published  by  those  travellers  have  suflered 
an  injury  since  their  time,  so  that  five  or  si.\ 
letters  towards  tlie  middle  of  each  line  are  no 
longer  legible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  monu- 
ment are  two  other  inscriptions  wliich  they  did  not 
notice,  one  in  hexameters,  the  other  in  trimeter 
iambics.  The  three  are  all  of  different  dates,  but 
relate  to  the  same  family.  From  that  which  was 
copied  b)'  Wheler  and  Spon,  it  appears  that  the 
monument  was  made  bv  order  of  one  Zosimus,  to 
contain  the  body  of  his  son  Nedymus,  whose  mo- 
ther was  an  Italian,  named  Adae '.     The  second 


'   ZKtjyot  ftiy  ytvtriipec,  iri't  yipat  fori  Bavovoi, 
Tti^««tfi'rec  K\ali(Ft:ov  wyattrdiir^  irept  rvfipyi' 
'I'i'X')  ^  ic  ro  clgaioy  i^r)'  ^y  ^'  ovtvfia  r  ovfivy 
tiljcvfioi,  'IraKiKfiQ  'Alaijc  iraJc  «/«poc  ojtwc. 
OiiK  ftfJLriv  ifixpoatie  wo\vy  XP*'»'<'»'»  *•"'  iyiy'idt}y 
Elc  oXiyuy  iriuy  ivapidfitot,  iararoi;  uiiiy 
Ouc  ut>iipa<rToy  e^wf  i^tov  ipofioy,  tiffC  i\a\ty  r<c 
Mo(p>ic  ratiri}!'  licTtXitut,  kui  yap  jiairiXiitz. 

Tai»r' 
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inscription  in  hexameters  was  in  honour  of  the 
same  Nedymus,  and  was  placed  upon  the  sorus 
by  his  son  Zosimus,  who  reserved  a  place  in  the 
receptacle  for  himself,  and  declared  that  any  one 
who  should  put  any  other  body  into  it,  should  pay  to 
the  treasury  ten  thousand  denaria'.  The  third  epi- 
taph was  not  inscribed  until  the  death  of  the  second 
Zosimus,  the  body  of  whose  son  Nedymus  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  deposited  in  it.  The  great 
grandfather,  Zosimus  the  first,  seems  to  have  had 
a  different  sepulchre.  In  the  third  inscription  the 
tomb  declares  itself  to  be  full,  and  closed,  and 
denounces  the  usual  imprecation  upon  any  one 
who  should  open  it*.     The  second  inscription  is 


Tavr'  iiriypaif/e  iraTtfp  6  Ziiaifiot,  etytt:'  ifitio 
'AtlfJtytioTov  ex*"**"  '/'wx^c  ir69ov  &Bay&Toio- 

Map/iapci}  \l6oc  el/ii,  ^^pw  ^  ly  yaoripi  i^&ra 
Hflivfioy  weyoy  t\oyra,  Koi  iv  dttoiat  vapoyra. 

*0y  i^ftoc  yfivof  (rr€<j)ayf 

BovX^  ravToy  cirpa^ 

Kflrat  ffHtfia  \lovTOi 
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imperfecl  at  the  end  of  several  of  the  lines ;  the 
third  is  nearly  complete.  The  luouunicnt  is  of 
white  marble  with  a  highly  ornamented  opercu- 
lum, the  surface  of  which  represents  a  covering  of 
leaves.  But  neither  the  letters  nor  the  poetry 
admit  of  a  date  anterior  to  A.D.  300. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  town  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  well  preserved.  Two  of  them  relate 
to  Bacchus  and  his  artists,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
persons  employed  in  his  service  in  the  theatre '. 
A  third  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of  a  lady 
named  Sacunda,  styled  a  female  hero'.  Below 
this  inscription  is  another  in  smaller  character, 
and  apparently  of  a  less  ancient  date.  In  this  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  named  Nicaeo,  daughter  of  Aris- 
ton,  dedicates  the  Anthedoniau  coffin,  (on  which 
the  inscription  is  engraved,)  declares  it  to  be 
sacred,  that  it  shall  not  be  used  by  her  heirs,  and 
that  any  one  who  shall  force  it  open,  or  pollute  it, 
shall  pay  700  denaria  to  the  goddess.  It  would 
seem  from  this  document,  that  Anthedon  was 
noted  for  producing  stone,  fitted  for  X»jvo«,  or  stone 
coffins,  more  commonly  denominated  aopol.  Of  the 
other  inscriptions  which  1  find  here,  the  most  re- 
markable are  a  fragment  of  names  in  the  Bceotic 


'  Tfl  foiroy  tuv  irtpi  Toy  Ai- 
6fV4roy  r€\yiTuy  riiy  iy  6^/3aic 
^tOk-Xtfy  Ti/iovrparov  Aiot'Vffy. 
V.  Inscription,  No.  41, 

Aio»-v7y  dptrifi 

IviKtv  Ka\  livolaQ  tiv  t-)(vv  2ia- 
rtAtl  «»c  >■*  Tovf  Tfjfvirai  tai 
r^  €«c  Toy  Qiov  tvn(iiiai. — 
V.  Inscription,  No.  42. 

VOL.  II. 


''i.it\^MKovvh<fiifviili.  '\tpa- 

Xiji-ov  K\tfpotr6fu»t  ifioit  flit 
Tpotrqi.cii'  ftifii  &XXy  ^i}2cVi' 
lay  it  ric  y3caora'^e,/oc  dyoiltf  n 
fiiayji  fMv  rd  lepd,  dvoriint  rp 
EUffi  lf\vdpia  iwratiuena. — V. 
InscriptioD,  No.  43. 
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dialects  and  the  sepulchral  monnment  of  one 
Chareas,  qualified  as  an  arch-physician  and  hero  '. 
The  only  undoubted  relic  which  I  can  discover 
of  the  walls  of  Hellenic  Thebes,  now  forms  the 
lowest  part  of  the  northern  tower,  just  above  the 
plain.  About  thirty  yards  of  the  ancient  work  are 
still  traceable,  and  four  or  five  courses  are  visible, 
if  courses  they  can  be  called,  the  masonry  of 
which,  like  that  of  Tiryns,  is  formed  of  very 
roughly  hewn  masses  of  stone,  originally  fitted  in 
the  intervals  with  smaller  stones,  which  have 
mostly  fallen  out.  This  wall  is  not  straight,  but 
forms  a  curve.  Its  masonry,  its  curved  form,  but 
above  all  its  thickness,  which  is  more  than  twenty- 
eight  feet,  seem  to  prove  that  in  antiquity  it  may 
vie  with  Mycenae,  or  even  with  that  of  the  Ttpvvdiov 
vXivOivna*,  which  it  most  resembles.  Another 
monument,  apparently  of  remote  times,  is  found 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  not  far  to  the  south* 
ward  of  the  church  of  St.  Luke. 
It  is  a  barrow  of  a  form,  which. 
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that  can  be  recognized  are  those  celebrated  rivers 
and  fountains  which  first  attracted  inhabitants  to 
the  site,  and  which  contributed  with  other  advan- 
tages to  make  Thebes  the  chief  city  of  Bceotia. 
Three  torrents  traverse  the  site,  and  flow  northward 
into  the  plain  of  Thebes,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Cadmeinn  hill,  having  their  origin  in  the  low  ridge, 
which,  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town, 
begins  to  fall  in  that  direction  to  the  Asopus.  The 
third  is  a  beautifully  clear  and  copious  pool  of 
water,  in  an  artificial  basin,  situated  at  less  than  a 
raile  to  the  S.S.E.  of  the  modern  town.  Its 
stream  flows  to  the  plain  through  a  ravine  where 
derivations  are  made  from  it  at  different  levels,  to 
turn  mills,  and  irrigate  gardens,  so  that  little 
water  remains  in  ordinary  seasons  at  its  entrance 
into  the  plain.  The  small  church  of  St.  John ', 
from  which  the  river  is  named,  stands  exactly  at 
the  fountain-head.  The  western  river,  named 
Platziotissa  *  has  a  more  constant  course  in  the 
plain,  though,  being  considered  the  purest  of  the 
Theban  waters,  no  small  quantity  of  its  water  is 
diverted  to  supply  the  fountains  of  the  town. 
Several  sources  on,  or  adjacent  to  the  ancient 
site,  yield  their  contributions  to  this  stream,  some 
of  which,  in  a  country  so  subject  as  Greece  is  to 
earthquakes,  may  not  now  issue  from  the  earth  in 
the  same  positions  as  the  fountains  of  ancient 
Thebes.  The  two  most  remarkable  are  that  of 
Paraporti,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  and 
another  situated  five  or  six  hundred  yards  higher 


'  'A'iiyyiit,  i,  c.  "Ayioc  'Iwat-rijc. 

q2 


n\ar(iiiTitrira. 
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up  the  river,  and,  like  Parap6rti,  near  its  right 
bank.  To  the  eastward  of  the  ravine  of  the  Ai 
lanni,  distant  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  is 
the  most  copious  of  the  Theban  sources,  a  mo- 
dern SuScKOKpovvoc,  issuing  from  the  side  of  the 
hill  through  twelve  spouts.  The  place  is  called 
St.  Theodore',  and  was  described  by  Spon,  in  1676, 
as  the  handsomest  of  the  suburbs  of  Thebes,  but 
of  which  three  or  four  cottages  only  now  remain. 
The  superfluous  waters  of  these  rivers  and  sources 
serve  to  irrigate  gardens,  and  plantations  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  kalambokki,  in  the  plain  to  the 
northward,  and  in  summer  are  entirely  consumed 
in  that  manner :  in  winter  they  render  the  plain 
marshy. 

Thebes  had  been  thrice  subverted  when  twenty 
years  after  its  last  destruction  by  Alexander,  or 
in  the  year  315  B.C.  Cassander,  assisted  by  the 
Athenians  and  by  the  people  of  Messene  and 
Megalopolis,  in  gratitude  to  their  founder  Epami- 
nondas,  restored  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls. 
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cumference  of  seventy  stades.  It  is  plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in  green  pastures 
and  fertile  hills,  and  in  gardens  beyond  any  city 
in  Greece.  Two  rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and 
irrigate  all  the  subjacent  plain ;  there  is  also  a  subter- 
raneous stream  issuing  from  the  Cadnieia  through 
conduits  which  are  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Cadmus',  The  abundance  and  coolness  of  the 
water,  the  agreeable  breezes,  the  verdant  aspect  of 
the  place,  its  gardens,  fruits,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  season,  render  Thebes  a  most  agreea- 
ble residence  in  the  summer'.  In  the  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  being  destitute 
of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to  floods  and  winds. 
It  is  then  often  covered  with  snow,  and  is  very 
muddy."  Although  seventy  stades  is  the  circuit 
here  ascribed  to  Thebes  by  Dicaearchus,  he  assigns 
in  his  verses  a  much  smaller  extent,  namely,  forty- 
three';  and  this  number  being  in  metre,  and 
consequently  more  free  from  suspicion  of  inac- 
curacy, was  probably  the  reputed  perimeter  of  the 
walls,  as  Pausanias  still  traced  them  with  their 
seven  gates,  near  600  years  afterwards.  This  cir- 
cuit was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Asly,  or 


'  This  may  perbaps  be  the 
fountain  of  Paraporti.  The 
conduits  of  Cadmus  were  pro- 
bably a  fable. 

*  Thebes   is   still   noted    in 


the  adjacent  country  for  its 
gardens;  and  even  supplies 
Athens  with  some  of  their  pro- 
duce, particularly  melons. 


KcTrai  i'  iv  fitaoyil<f  irdyv  KoXii 

'Ei^miau  rirrupaKoyra  ku*  inwniri  rpiui'. 

Dicirurrh.  v.  03. 
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upper  town  of  Athena.  In  the  seventy  stades,  Dicse- 
archus  may  have  intended  perhaps  to  include  the 
suburbs  and  the  gardens,  to  vi^hich  he  particularly 
alludes  \  After  the  time  of  Cassander,  Thebes 
suffered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Greece  from 
the  contests  of  which  it  became  the  scene,  especi- 
ally those  between  Rome  and  Macedonia ;  its  par- 
ticular calamities  recommenced  with  the  Mithrad- 
atic  war,  when  Sylla  punished  Thebes  for  taking 
part  against  him,  by  presenting  half  its  territory 
to  the  Gods,  as  an  atonement  for  his  having  plun- 
dered their  treasuries  at  Olympus,  Epidaunis  and 
Delphi.  Although  the  Romans  afterwards  restored 
their  land  to  the  Thebans,  the  city  never  recovered 
from  that  calamity  * ;  but  having  lately  shared,  as 
well  as  Chalcis,  in  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
the  friends  of  Achaia  by  Mummius,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth  ',  it  was  reduced  to  such  a  miser* 
able  state  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  it  scarcely 
deserved,  according  to  Strabo,  to  be  called  a  town^ 
Near  two  centuries  later,  when  Greece  had  a  little 
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tageous  internal  positions  of  Tbebcs  and  Livadbia, 
and  the  walls  may  then  have  been  constructed, 
which,  with  a  succession  of  repairs,  hare  sabsisted 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  fourth  century  Thebes 
was  in  so  respectable  a  state  of  defence,  that 
Alaric,  impatient  to  reach  Athens,  would  not 
lose  the  time  that  a  siegre  of  Thebes  would  have 
lequired;  and  in  the  12th  centur>',  it  was  of  sach 
magnitude,  that,  according  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
the  Jews  alone  amounted  to  2000,  who  were  "  skil- 
ful workers  in  purple  and  scarlet.*'  Under  the 
Turks,  like  all  their  towns,  it  has  gradually  de- 
clined. 

Although  inhabited  Thebes  was  confined  to  the 
Cadmeia,  when  Pausauias  visited  the  place,  all  the 
principal  monuments  connected  with  Theban  my- 
thology and  history  were  still  iu  existence,  more 
or  less  preserved.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
their  description  by  that  traveller  ^  The  road 
from  Plataea  entered  at  the  gates  Electrse ;  the 
other  gates  were  the  Proetides,  the  Neitse  or  Nei- 
tides,  the  Crenseae,  the  Hypsistse,  the  Ogygiae,  and 
the  Homoloides.  Not  far  from  the  gates  (Electrae) ' 
was  a  Polyandrium  of  the  Thebans,  who  fell  in 
fighting  against  Alexander,  and  a  little  beyond  it 
the  place'  where  Cadmus  produced  men,  by  sowing 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  he  slew  at  the  foun- 
tain of  Mars.  To  the  right  of  the  same  gate  was 
the  hill  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  suruamed  Isme- 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  8,  10,  11,  other   objects   described   were 

12,  16,  17.  all  within  the  walls  of  Lower 

'  It  seems  evident  irom  the  Thebes, 
narrative,    that    this   and    the  *  \upiov. — c.  10. 
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niu9,  from  the  river  flowing  by  it,  which  was  more 
anciently  called  Ladon.  Before  the  entrance  of 
the  temple  was  a  rock,  named  the  chair '  of  the 
prophetess  Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias ;  and  to 
the  right  of  it  were  statues  in  stone,  supposed  to 
represent  Enioche  and  Pyrrha,  daughters  of  Creon. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  temple  were  statues  in 
marble  of  Minerva  and  Mercury,  surnamed  from 
their  situation  Pronai ;  the  former  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Scopas,  the  latter  of  Phidias.  The 
temple  contained  a  statue  of  the  god  by  Cauachus, 
exactly  resembliug  that  made  by  the  same  artist 
at  Branchidse,  except  that  it  was  of  cedar  instead 
of  brass.  Among  the  tripods  in  the  temple  was 
that  dedicated  by  Amphitryon  for  his  sou  Her- 
cules, when  the  latter  officiated  as  Daplmephorus : 
a  young  man  remarkable  for  beauty  and  strength 
was  still  chosen  every  year  to  Hll  this  office. 
Above  (or  beyond  ")  the  Ismenium  was  the  foun- 
tain sacred  to  Mars,  who  placed  it  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  dragon  which  was  slain  by 
Cadmus '  ;  near  the  fountain  was  the  tomb  of 
Caanthus. 


*    dfUTtptit, 

'  This  differs  from  Euri- 
pides, who  describes  the 
dragon  aa  the  guardian  of 
Dirce,  Zpaxatv  o  yijyevijc  Ai'p- 
ifjji'  yaftctTuiy  tirioKOiroQ. — Phte- 
niss.  V.  938.  In  the  course  of 
aix  centuries  some  difference 
may  have  arisen  on  this  ques- 
tion among  the  antiquaries  of 


Thebes ;  and  Pausanias  may 
have  adopted  Uie  opinion  op- 
posed to  that  received  in  the 
time  of  Euripides.  The  guides 
of  Thcbea  found  Pausanias  a 
good  recipient  of  their  stories. 
They  showed  him  the  cinders 
of  the  funeral  pile  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Amphion,  and  some 
stones  at  the  base  of  his  tumu- 
lus, which  had  been  charmed 
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To  the  left  of  the  gate  Electrae  were  the  ruins  of 
the  house  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules. The  house  of  Amphitryon  contained  the 
bed-chamber  of  Alcmena,  said  to  have  been  the 
■work  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  Here,  also, 
was  a  monument  of  the  children  of  Hercules  by 
Megara,  a  stone  calle<l  Sopljronister,  said  to  have 
been  thrown  at  Hercules  by  Minerva,  to  prevent 
him  from  slaying  Amphitryon,  the  figures  of 
women  named  Pharmacida  in  low  relief  *,  and 
above  the  Sophronister  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Spo- 
dius  made  of  the  cinders  of  victims. 

The  temple  of  Hercules  contained  his  image  in 
wood,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  and 
dedication  of  Daedalus,  with  another  in  white  mar- 
ble, which  was  surnamed  Promachus,  and  was 
made  by  two  Theban  artists,  Xenocrates  and  Eu- 
bius.  The  aeti  of  the  temple  were  adorned  with 
figures  by  Praxiteles,  representing  all  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules,  except  the  destruction  of  the 
birds  of  Stymphalus,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Eleian 
land,  instead  of  which  there  was  the  wrestling  of 
Hercules  with  Antaeus.  Within  the  building  were 
colossal  figures  of  Minerva  and  Hercules  in  relief, 


into  that  place  by  his  singing 
(fJi*^).  He  resisted,  however, 
the  talc  of  the  dragon's  teeth 
converted  into  men,  and  boldly 
declares  his  disbelief  that  cer- 
tain sucking-pigs,  which  were 
placed  OS  sacrifices  in  the  Me- 
gara at  Potniae,  made  their  ap- 
pearance the  next  year  at  Du- 


dona. — (BoBot.  c.  8.).  Among 
other  contrivances  of  the  l^ij- 
yifrai  of  Thebes,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  altered 
or  forged  sonic  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments. 

'  tjri  TVirov  yvyauciy  ilKoyic, 
— c.  11. 

'  KoXoaauvt  (iri  riirrov. 
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made  of  Pentelic  marble  by  Alcamenes  and  dedi- 
cated by  ThrasybuluB  and  his  comrades,  when, 
having  proceeded  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  they 
there  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
Adjoining  to  the  Heracleium  were  the  gymnasium 
and  the  stadium  of  Hercules.  There  was  an  altar 
at  Thebes  of  Apollo  Polius  ;  and  an  altar  in  the 
open  air,  with  a  statue  of  Minerva  bearing  the 
Phoenician  epithet  of  Onga,  and  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Cadmus  \  This  statue  had  formerly 
stood  in  a  temple,  which  appears  from  ^dBschylus 
to  have  been  without  the  city,  near  one  of  the 
gates'. 

As  the  ancient  Acropolis  was  the  only  inha- 
bited part  of  Thebes  when  it  was  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  the  Agora  of  that  time  contained  some  of 
the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  C^dmeia ;  a 
part  of  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  exact  site  of 
the  habitation  of  Cadmus '.     Here  were  shown 


'  It  appears  from  Sophocles     IlvXatri  ytirmy. — v.  607.  Ste* 
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ruins  of  the  bedchambers  of  Harmonia  and  Seraele; 
the  place  where  the  Muses  sang'  at  the  wedding  of 
Harmonia,  and  a  piece  of  wood  adorned  with  brass 
by   Polydorus,   said   to  have   fallen   from  heaven 
when   Semele   was   stricken   with   lightning,   and 
named    Bacchus   Cadmeius :    also  three  statues; 
one  of  Bacchus  in  solid   brass,  by  Onassimedes  ; 
with  an  altar  wrought  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles; 
the  second  of  Pronomus,  a  celebrated  improver  of 
the  flute,  and  composer  of  music  for  that  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  third  of  Epaminondas.     Near  the 
latter  was  the  temple  of   Amraon,   containing  a 
statue  by  Calamis,  dedicated  by  Pindar  ;  also  a 
triangular   pillar,    upon  which  was    engraved    an 
ode  of  Pindar,  addressed   to  the  Amnionii,   and 
near   it   an  altar  dedicated   by    Ptolemy,   son  of 
Lagus.    Near  this  temple  was  the  place  of  augury, 
where  Teiresiaa  observed  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
a  temple  of   Fortune,  whose  statue,   bearing  the 
child   Plutus,   was  the   work   of   Callistonicus  of 
Thebes,   except  the  face  and  hands,   which  were 
made  by  Xenoplion  of  Atheus.     There  were  also 
three   wooden    statues   of   Venus   with    the   sur- 
names of  Urania,    Pandemus,   and   Apostrophia, 
said   to   have    been   formed    from    the    beaks    of 
the  ships  of  Cadmus,    and    to    have   been   dedi- 
cated by  Harmonia.     There   had    formerly    been 
a  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmophorus,   and  a  house 
of  the  descendants  of  Cadmus,  but  a  bust  only 
of  Ceres    remained,    and    some    brazen    shields 
said  to  be   those  of  Lacedaemonian  officers    who 
had    fallen    at    Leuctra.     Near   the   gates    Proe- 

8 
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tidoH  WHS  the  theatre',  and  adjoining  to  it  a 
tcinplc  of  Bacchus  Lysius,  which  contained  sta- 
tues of  Bacchus  and  of  Semele.  Here  were  also 
the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Lycus,  monuments  of 
Semclc,  of  the  sons  of  Amphion  and  of  the 
daughters  of  Amphion,  and  a  temple  of  Diana 
Kuclcia,  whose  statue  was  by  Scopas.  Within 
the  sanctuary  were  interred  the  two  daughters  of 
Anti[HBnu8,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death 
for  the  public  beneBt  in  the  war  between  Thebes 
and  Orchomenus  ;  and  before  the  temple  was  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  dedicated  by  Hercules,  when  he 
had  defeated  the  Orchomenii  under  their  king 
Erginus ;  near  it  were  statues  of  Apollo  Boed- 
romius  and  of  Mercury  Agoreeus,  the  latter  pre- 
sented by  Pindar.  Half  a  stadc  distant  from  the 
tombs  of  the  children  of  Amphion  was  their  fune- 
ral pile  *.  Near  (the  heroum)  of  Amphitryon  * 
were  two  statues  in  stone  of  Minerva  Zosteria,  so 
called  because  Amphitryon  here  armed  himself 
when  he  was  proceeding  against  Chalcodon  and 
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the  Eubceenses,     The   monument  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion  was  a  small  barrow  '. 

The  funeral  pile,  as  well  as  the  objects  subse- 
quently mentioned,  were,  probably,  without  the 
walls.  The  tomb  of  Amphion  certainly  was,  as 
appears  by  a  fact  related  by  Pausanias  *,  and 
still  more  from  i'Eschylus '.  From  a  comparison 
of  these  authorities  it  seems  to  have  stood  in  tiie 
plain  between  the  site  of  the  gate  Prcetis  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Cadmeia. 

As  the  torrent,  which  forms  the  ditch  of  modern 
Thebes  to  the  eastward,  and  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  Cadvieia  in  tliat  direction,  is  much 
the  least  considerable  of  the  three  rivulets  of 
Thebes,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  two 
others  were  the  two  rivers  of  the  SiTora/»oc  ttoXic, 
named  Dirce   and  Isinenus  *.     That  the  Ismenus 


'  The  Tliebans  were  in  the 
babit  of  keeping  watch  over  this 
monument  when  the  sun  was 
in  Taurus,  because  an  oracle 
of  Uacls  had  declared  that  the 
Theban  land  would  lose  its 
fertility  if  the  people  of  Titho- 
rea  should  at  that  season  trans- 


fer some  of  the  earth  from  the 
tomb  of  Amphion  and  Zethus 
to  their  own  monument  of 
Phocus  and  Antiope. 

*  In  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes,"  he  describes  the  fifth 
chief  as  stationed  before  the 
northern  gate,  at  the  tomb  of 
Amphion. 


Tififioy  hot'  nvruy  iioyerovQ  'AfAifiofoc. — v.  532. 
*  ^iiroraftov  iva  it6\tf  fiuku.  Supp.  v.  621. 

^titifiuf  rorafiiiy  xopof  dfiAl  fiioov 

llfKJxaf)  'ifffttjyav  i'arao{6e<.  Phoen.  v.  832. 

V.  et  Bacchw,  v.  5     Here.  Fur.  v.  672. 
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was  the  eastern  is  manifest  from  Euripides,  who 
represents  Theseus  as  directing  his  herald  in  pro- 
ceeding from  Eleusis  to  Thebes  to  cross  the  Aso- 
puB  and  then  the  Ismenus  ^  But  Pausanias  is 
still  more  conclusive,  by  describing  the  Ismenus 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  gate  Electrse,  en- 
tering Thebes  from  Platsea,  and  the  Dirce  as 
crossed  in  the  road  which  led  from  the  gates 
Neitides  towards  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx*. 
The  Ism&mSf  therefore,  was  the  river  now  called 
Ai  lanni,  and  the  Dirce  the  Platziotissa  or  western 
stream.  The  middle  torrent  may  have  been  the 
Cnopus,  for  this  was  the  name  of  a  river,  and  of  a 
village,  (called  also  Cnopia,)  through  which  the 
river  flowed,  and  which  was  near  Thebes  on  its 
southern  side,  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  torrent 
towards  its  sources '. 

In  approaching  Thebes  from  the  south,  ancient 
foundations  are  first  seen  at  about  a  mile  in  direct 
distance  from  the  modern  town.     Here  I  observed 


BGBOTIA. 

some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  an  oblong 
quadrangular  well  or  pit  excavated  in  the  rock. 
According  to  the  data  of  Dicffiarclnm  and  Pausa- 
uias,  this  was  nearly  the  situation  of  the  Electris 
or  gate  entering  lower  Thebes  from  the  southward, 
for  this  point  being  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cadmeia,  and  the 
city  having  been  nearly  circular,  the  circumference 
would  thus  have  been  4'7  miles,  wliich,  measured 
along  the  ramparts,  would  be  not  very  different 
from  the  43  stades  of  Dicsearchus'.  As  the  source 
of  the  Ismenus  was  no  more  than  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Cadunta,  and  not  so  much  from 
the  river  Dirce,  it  Is  evident  that  both  that  source, 
and  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dirce  must  have  been 
included  within  the  walls,  if  we  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  Dicffiarchus',  which  will  require  a  dia- 
meter from  east  to  west  of  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half; 
a  distance  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  the  same  au- 
thor, that  two  rivers  flowed  tkrough  the  city  *.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  iEschylus  that  the 
Ismenus  at  its  entrance  into  the  plain  was  without 
the  walls,  for  he  describes  Tydeus,  when  present- 
ing himself  opposite  the  gate  ProBtides,  which  led 
to  Chalcis,  as  halting  on  the  bank  of  the  Ismenus, 
and  forbearing  to  cross,  because  the  sacrifices  were 


'  It  would  still  be  some- 
thing less  at  the  rate  of  8 
stades  to  a  mile;  but  at  Athens, 
in  tike  manner,  on  examining 
the  site,  there  is  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  the  aggregate 


length  of  the  ramparts  could 
have  been,  at  that  valuation  of 
the  stade,  so  great  as  Thucy- 
dides  asserts. 

*    iroTafioi    ^iovtri    ii    atir^f 
ivo. — p.  15. 
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impropitious  '.  The  same  mny  be  inferred  from 
Euripides,  who,  in  describing  the  military  posi- 
tion of  Theseus,  when  after  the  return  of  his  mes- 
senger he  marclied  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenians  to  recover  from  Creon  tlie  uuburied 
bodies  of  the  Argives,  represents  the  infantry  as 
drawn  up  on  the  heights  along  the  Ismenus,  the 
cavalry  as  occupying  the  extremity  of  the  line 
near  the  fountain  of  Mars,  (meaning  one  of  the 
fountains  of  Z)irce,)  and  the  chariots  on  the  right 
near  the  tomb  of  Amphion '.  Thus  the  army 
invested  Thebes  on  every  side,  except  to  the  north- 
west. The  infantry  was  well  protected  in  front 
by  the  ravine  of  the  Ismenus,  and  the  chariots 
were  very  properly  stationed  in  the  plain,  where 
alone  they  could  act.  Even  the  messenger  who 
describes  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  well  placed 
on  a  tower  near  the  gate  ElectrjB,  wliich  was  toward 
the  centre  of  the  line  and  on  ground  commanding 
a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  site  of  Thebes. 
The  seven  gates  of  Thebes  are  alluded  to  by 


"tipifui,  ■Kopoy  S'  'lafttivov  oiiK  i^  I'fp^v 

'O  fidyrie'  oi>  yap  v^oyta  yjVerai  KaXd, 

•  •  »  • 

Bo^  Top'  vxBatc  jroro/4/a«c  f^XVC  ipi*y- 

Sept.  adv.  Th.  v.  383. 

'  'Opw  Sf  ^vXa  Tpia  rpiiiy  orparcv^drwi', 
Ttv)^t(Tip6pov  fiiv  \a6v  tKreivovr'  avu 

'lauifvioy  Tap'  ov^ov,  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

Kp/jfJi*-  wap"  atirifK  "Aptoc  iirwOTtfv  oxXoi' 
Epfjc  Kpaanicoitri  arparoTiCov  rirayiiiyov 

'laovt:  lipidfioy,  apfitirotv  C'  oj^rifiara 

"EwjiOf  (Ttfifur  fiyjifiitTtoy  'AfJiffioyog, — Supp.  v.  G53. 
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Homer  and  Hesiod ',  and  frequently  by  Pindar 
and  the  Athenian  poets  :  six  of  them  are  named 
by  iEschyhis  and  Euripides  *,  and  all  the  sqven 
by  Apollodorus  and  Statius  *,  as  well  as  by  Pau- 
sanias.  But  none  of  these  five  authors  are  in  exact 
agreement  as  to  the  names,  or  have  observed  any 
regular  order  in  naming  them  :  of  three  gates,  how- 
ever, we  have  nearly  the  situation  by  knowing  the 
places  to  which  they  conducted.  These  are,  the 
Electris,  Proetis,  and  Neitis ;  of  which  the  first  led 
to  Platjea,  the  second  to  Chalcis,  the  third  to 
Onchestus.  The  Neitis  seems  to  have  been  not  far 
to  the  westward  of  tlie  northern  extremity  of  the 

gcdies ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  not  much  stress  can 
be  laid  on  this  coincidence,  ns, 
with  the  exception  of  Capa- 
neus  at  the  Klcctris,  the  two 
poets  differ  as  to  the  other 
chiefs.  And  thus  .ilso  the  gntes 
of  the  two  Athenians  will  agree 
with  those  of  the  traveller  and 
airroTTTrjQ,  (these  being  the  three 
authorities  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention on  this  question) ;  pro- 
vided we  suppose  the  Hypsis- 
tae  of  Pausanias  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Borreiac,  or  north- 
ern gate.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Hypsistus,  which  gave 
name  to  the  gate,  was  in  the 
Cadmeia,  as  the  northern  gate 
must  have  been. 

'  ApoUod.  1.  3,  c.  6.     Stut. 
Thcb.  1.  8,  V.  355. 


'  Homer.  Od.  A.  v.  2G2. 
Heaiod.  Op.  v.  t6I. 

'  iEschyl.  Sept.  adv.  Th.  v. 
381,  et  leq.  Eurip.  Pbcrn. 
V.  1 1 1 1 ,  et  8cq.  The  six  gates 
of  jEschylus  arc  a-s  follow,  and 
in  that  order :  Proetides,  Elec- 
trae,  Neitides,  Oncaides,  Bo^- 
flfiai  TTvXat.Homoloides.  Those 
of  Euripides  are  Neitides,  Prce- 
tideai  Ogygiae,  Homoloides, 
Crcnscse,  Electrm.  Both  poets 
allude  to  the  remaining  gate  aa 
the  i(i^nai  TTvXat,  without 
naming  it ;  but  if  Hesychius 
(in'Oytof  'Aflijidf)  i&  right  in 
identifying  the  Oncais  with  the 
Ogygia,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Crenaea  was  the  seventh  gale 
of  ^schylus,  and  the  northern 
the  seventh  gate  of  Euri- 
pides. In  this  cose,  too,  Jiip- 
poniedon  and  Polynices  attack 
the   same  gates   in   both    tra- 

VOL,  II. 
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Cadmeia,  for  Pausanias  describes  three  monu- 
ments in  succession  between  it  and  the  crossing  of 
the  river  Dirce,  thereby  indicating  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  gate  and  that  crossing,  which 
agrees  with  the  actual  course  of  the  river  at  its 
entrance  into  the  plain,  whereas  farther  up  the 
valley  the  river  flows  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cadmeian  hill. 

The  Homolois  may  be  placed  on  the  same  side 
of  Thebes,  having  been  the  gate  through  which 
the  Thebans  re-entered  the  city,  when  they  were 
recalled  by  Thersandrus  from  Homole  in  Thessaly, 
whither  they  had  fled  after  the  victory  of  the 
Epigoni  at  Glisas. 

Without  the  gate  Proetis,  on  the  road  to  Chal- 
cis,  were  the  monuments  of  Melanippus  and  Ty- 
deus ',  then  the  tomb  of  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  and 
fifteen  stades  beyond  them  a  cenotaph  of  Teire- 
sias '.  Pausanias  then  observes,  that  the  Thebans 
possessed  a  tomb  of  Hector,  at  the  fountain  (Edi- 
podia,  wliicb  was  so  called  because  (Edipus  tltei 
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from   the   words   of  tlie   oracle  as   from   the  iau 
Oir|3a<o(v  with  whicli  Pausanias  introduces  the  men- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Hector,  and  equally  so  from  the 
story  attached  both  to  the  tomb  and  the  fountain. 
On  this  supposition  the  fountain  of  St.  Theodore 
agrees  in  situation  with  that  of  the  (Edipodia.   The 
source,  according  to  Spon,  was  supplied  from  the 
head  of  i\\c  Isinemts^ ;  but  even  this  would  not  he 
inconsistent  with  the  words  of  Pausanias,  who  de- 
scribes the  Q^dipodia  as   a  K^nvn,   or  constructed 
fountain.    I  am  more  disposed,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  Theodore  is,  in  part  at  least, 
a  vein  of  water  separate  from  the/s;n«;a«,  and  which 
still  flows  perhaps  in  the  ancient  conduits.     That 
the  CEdipodia  was,  like  the  fountain  of  St,  Theo- 
dore, to  the  iight  of  the  road  to  Chalets,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observation  of  Pausanias  as  to  the 
Gymnasium,  Stadium,  and  Hippodrome.    "  Before 
the  gates  Proetides,"  he  says,  "  theThebans  have  a 
gymnasium  called  the  Gymnasium  of  lolaus,  and 
a  stadium  which  resembles  those  of  Olympia  and 
Epidaurus,  being  a  heap  of  earth.     There  also  is 
the  heroum  of  lolaus.     Beyond  the  stadium  to  the 
right  is  the  Hippodrome,  which  contains  the  monu- 
ment of  Pindar.     From  thence  there  is  a  road  to 
Acrffiphium,  for  the  most  part  plain  ',"  &c.     The 
three    constructions    liere    mentioned    must   have 
occupied  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  seem  to 
have  filled  up  all  the  space  between  the  roads  to 
Chalcia  and   to  Acraephium,   the  direct   route   to 
which  latter  town,  as  well  as  to  Hyle  and  Asple- 
don,  led  probably  through  the  northern  gate. 

'  Voyage,  Vol.  II.  p.  5.-5.  •  Bopot.  c.  23. 
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The  remaining  objects  described  by  Pausanias 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  were  on  the  north-west- 
em  side.  Very  near  the  gate  Neitides  was 
the  tomb  of  MencEceus,  son  of  Creon,  and  a 
little  farther  a  monument  of  stone  representing 
a  shield  upon  a  column,  which,  marked  the  place 
where  the  two  sons  of  CEdipus  slew  each  other, 
and  then  the  Syrma  of  Antigone,  so  called  be- 
cause Antigone  being  unable  to  carry,  here  dragged, 
the  dead  body  of  Polynices  to  the  funeral  pile 
of  Eteocles.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Dirce  were  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar,  and 
a  temple  of  Dindymene,-  containing  a  seated  sta- 
tue of  the  goddess,  of  Pentelic  marble,  dedicated 
by  Pindar,  and  the  joint  work  of  Aristomedes  and 
Socrates,  artists  of  Thebes.  In  the  road  which 
issued  at  the  gate  Neitides  was  a  temple  of  The- 
mis, with  a  statue  in  white  marble,  then  temples 
of  the  Fates  and  of  Jupiter  Agorseus  ;  the  former 
without  any  statue,  the  latter  containing  the  deity 
in  stone.   A  little  fartlicr  was  a  Hercules,  surnamt 
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right,  and  at  10.50  the  road  lo  Bratzi,  a  branch  of 
which  leads  to  Sykjimino.  At  11.15  an  ancient 
foundation,  called  by  the  modern  Thebans  "  the 
Gates',"  crosses  tlie  road.  A  mile  before  arriving 
at  this  place,  we  begin  to  descend  a  low  root  of 
the  Psilirakhi,  advancing  into  the  plain  in  the 
direction  of  the  heights  of  Moritzi,  which  latter  are 
connected  eastward  with  the  mountain  of  Siamata. 
At  II.  21,  the  nearest  point  of  a  low  rocky  liiHi 
small  but  conspicuous  from  its  insulated  position  in 
the  plain,  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards  on  the  left ; 
its  termination  at  the  opposite  end  is  more  abrupt, 
and  is  there  separated  only  by  a  narrow  coiiliriuation 
of  tlie  phiiti  of  Tliebcs  from  the  foot  of  Hypatus 
or  the  mouutain  of  Siamata.  This  low  hill  seems 
to  correspond  exactly  to  that  Teumessiis,  which 
was  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis'^  in  sight 
from   the  walls  of  the  Cadvieia'^,   and  which  was 


irraic  Toprai^.  *  Pausan.  Boeot.  e.  19. 

'  riffiyu/iui'  r  fi*'  n'pOi'uf 

Aeurfrffir«»'  litrnpiTifiiy  'Afiyiiitif  nrparoy 
Tiv^ri<tauy  iiiXiituyra'  Kai  rut^fjuv  jrtAac, 


The  sclioliaat  here  asserts 
that  Teumessus  was  more  than 
100  stadcB  distant  from  Thebes, 
and  not  in  sight :  and  contends, 
therefore,  that  Euripides  meant 
not  Teume8sus  itself,  but  a  part 
of  its  territory  ;  but  the  sclio- 
liMt  WM  probably  miainfomied. 
The  Greeks  of  his  time  were 
uddoni  eurrvct  in  their  compa- 


Eurip.  Phocn.  v.  1105. 

rative  geography.  The  name 
of  Teumessus  existed  only  in 
the  ancient  authors :  and  unti- 
quaries  had  probably  applied  it 
to  the  ruins  of  some  other  place, 
perhaps  those  at  Andrilza,  or 
those  on  the  Platanaki,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Siamata,  with 
either  of  which  the  distance  of 
100  sladcj  will  nearly  agree. 
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described  by  the  poet  Antimachus  as  an  rivtuou^ 
oXryoc  Xo^oc,  or  little  windy  height ' ;  for  its  situa- 
tion between  the  two  mountains  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der it  subject  to  the  full  force  of  the  gales,  both 
from  the  east  and  the  west.  The  rich  surrounding 
plain  may  also  justify  the  epithet  of  XexeToni,  or 
grassy,  which  the  poet  bestows  upon  Teumessus  in 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo  *.  Nor  are  the  words  of  Pau- 
sanias,  which  place  it  exactly  upon  the  route', 
adverse  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  our  track  is 
not  the  most  direct  way  to  'Egripo,  but  a  winter 
road,  following  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  right 
of  the  direct  route.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  there 
remained  at  Teumessus  only  a  temple  pf  Minerva 
Telchinia,  without  any  statue. 

At  11.30,  after  crossing  a  small  cultivated  bot- 
tom surrounded  by  low  shrubby  terminations  of 
Mount  Soro,  the  road  ascends  a  low  ridge  which 
forms  a  junction  between  that  mountain  and  the 
otherwise  insulated  hill,  the  supposed  Teumessus. 
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or  three  miles  on  the  right,  a  ruined  tower  of  mo- 
dern construction  appears  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
height,  which  hides  from  view  the  village  of  An- 
dritza,  where  arc  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  a 
copious  source  of  water.  The  ridge  connecting 
Fames  with  Cithf^ron  appears  between  the  height 
of  Andritza  and  that  of  Soro, 

We  now  ascend  a  low  root  of  Mount  Hypattis, 
which  is  steep  and  rocky,  or  clothed  only  with 
wild  shrubs ;  and  after  a  delay  of  four  minutes 
cross,  at  1.5,  some  Hellenic  foundations.  At  1.22 
an  ancient  sorus  is  in  the  road,  and  near  it  a  wall, 
traversing  the  road  obliquely  :  between  fhis  and  a 
fountain,  where  we  arrive  at  1.28,  are  other  Hel- 
lenic foundations  near  the  road  side,  and  200 
yards  on  the  left,  above  the  right  batik  of  a 
torrent  which  descends  from  near  Platanakt,  a  mo- 
nastery on  the  mountain,  a  small  height  retains 
evident  traces  of  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  town. 
The  source  of  water  and  foundations  probably  mark 
the  position  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  sorus  may 
have  been  one  of  the  sepulchres  oulside  the  walls. 
The  fountain  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent, 
which  is  now  dry,  but  after  rains  unites  with  other 
torrents,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Dhramisi.  A  road 
along  the  left  bank  conducts  to  Bitzoni. 

Having  halted  at  tlie  fountain  till  1.57,  we  begin 
to  moimt  a  ridge  of  hills  connected  to  the  north- 
ward with  Mount  Khtypa,  which  now  appears  on 
the  left.  The  road  leads  between  two  peaked 
heights  of  the  ridge  by  a  natural  pass,  where  to 
the  left  are  some  remains  of  a  wall  of  loose  stones, 
ascending  from  the  road  side  to  the  summit  of  the 
peak.     The  pass  and  ruined  wall  are  conspicuous 
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objects  in   the   surrounding  country.      Although 
no  towers  are  traceable,  nor  any  squared  blocks  of 
stone  remain  in  their  places,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  work  is  Hellenic,  the  wall  having 
been  of  the  usual  thickness,  and  consisting  of  the 
rough  materials  of   which  the  ancients   usually 
formed  the  interior  of  their  masonry.  On  the  right 
hand,  or  eastern  side  of  the  pass,  are  vestiges  of  a 
similar  wall,  which  extend,  as  I  am  informed,  as  far 
as  the  inclosure  of  an  ancient  city  on  the  mountain 
immediately  opposite  to  the  town  of  'Egripo.   It  is 
evident  that  the  road  from  Thebes  to  the  Euripus 
must  in  all  ages  have  led  through  this  pass.     At 
2.26  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  a  beautiful  view 
opens  of  the  Muripus,  of  the  town  of  'Egripo,  and 
of  a  great  part  of  the  island  of  Euhcea.     At  2.34 
we  begin  to  descend  the  mountain  into  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  at  3.7  to  cross  that  plain  towards 
'Egripo.     It  consists  of  open  corn  land,  without 
any  trees,  and  is  intersected  with  low  rocks.     The 
falls  oF   Mount  Khtvpa.  which  bound   it   to   the 
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Beyond  Teumessus  Pansanias  describes  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Chalcis  in  terras  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance '.  To  the  left  of  Teu- 
messus, seven  stades  farther,  were  the  ruins  of 
Glisas,  and  near  them,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  a 
small  heap  of  earth  shaded  with  wild,  as  well  as 
planted,  trees  :  it  was  the  burying-place  of  Pro- 
machus,  and  other  Argive  chiefs  slain  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  *.  On  the  direct  road* 
from  Thebes  to  Glisas  was  a  place  surrounded  with 
chosen  stones*,  called  the  head  of  the  Serpent. 
Above  Glisas  rose  Mount  Hypatus,  upon  which 
stood  a  temple^  and  statue  of  Jupiter  Hypatus.  A 
torrent  named  Thermodon  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tain. Tuniing  again  towards  Teumessus,  and  into 
the  road  toChalcis,  occurred  the  monument  of  Chal- 
codon,  who  was  slain  by  Amphitryon,  and  farther 
on "  the  ruins  of  Harma  and  those  of  Mycalessus. 
On  the  sea-shore  of  the  Mycalessia  stood  a  temple 
of  Ceres  Mycalessia,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
goddess.  The  temple  was  to  the  right  of  the 
Euripus,  whicli  divides  Eubcea  from  Bocotia ;  a 
little  farther  in  the  same  direction  was  Aulis.  Here 
stood  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  two  statues  in  white 
marble,  one  bearing  torches,  the  other  drawing  a 
bow.  In  the  temple  was  preserved  some  of  the 
wood  of  the  plane-tree  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
fountain  also  was  shown  where  the  plane  grew, 

'  Pau«an.  Bteot.  c.  19.  in  the  former  expedition  by  at- 

*  In    the    battle  called  that  tacking  a  fortified  town  with- 

of  Glisas,  where   the   Thebans  out  any  knowledge  of  the  art. 

suffered  for  their  imprudence  in  '  tiStla. 

meeting  the  superior  forces  of  *  \i6oic  Koyitmr. 

the  Poloponiicsians  in  the  field,  '  yaoc- 

aa  the  Seven  Chiefs  had  done  *  j{qc- 
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and  on  a  neighbouring  hill  the  brazen  foundation  * 
of  the  tent  of  Agamemnon.  Before  the  temple 
grew  some  date  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  ripened 
better  than  in  Ionia,  though  it  was  not  so  good  as 
the  date  of  Palestine*.  The  few  inhabitants  who 
remained  in  Aulis  were  potters '.  Its  territory,  as 
well  as  that  of  Harma  and  Mycalessus,  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Tanagrsei. 

The  principal  question  which  arises  from  the 
preceding  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Pausanias  is, 
whether  the  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent  of  Pla- 
tanaki  are  those  of  Glisas,  or  of  Harma,  Teumessus 
being  placed  at  the  insulated  height  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  Mi/calessia  having  been  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Muripus.  The  mountain  of  Siama- 
ta,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  ruins,  and 
in  which  the  torrent  flowing  by  them  has  its 
origin,  seems  to  decide  that  they  were  those  of 
Glisas,  for  the  former  answers  exactly  to  Mount 
Hypatus,   and   the  latter  to   the  Themiodon,  in 

remark,  that  there 
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sus  ant!  Glvsas  here  supposed,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  much  greater  than  the  seven  stades 
of  Pausanias,  consequently  that  if  Glisas  was  on 
the  torrent  of  Platanaki,  Teumessus  could  not  have 
been  situated  on  the  insulated  height.  But  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  there  should  have  been 
an  interval  of  no  more  than  seven  stades  between 
those  two  towns,  for  such  they  were  in  ancient 
times,  though  when  Pausanias  travelled  one  was  a 
mere  ruin>  and  the  other  only  an  insignificant 
place.  I  conceive  therefore  that  there  is  an  error 
in  the  distance,  as  stated  in  the  text  of  Pausanias. 
If  Glisas  stood  on  the  torrent  of  Platanaki,  Harma 
occupied  probably  the  important  pass  leading  into 
the  maritime  plain,  where  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  wall  affords  a  confirifiation  of  all  the  three 
positions  in  question. 

As  to  M^xalessus,  the  proofs  of  its  situation  are  : 
— First,  That  Thucydidcs  describes  Mycalessus  as 
sixteen  stades  distant  from  the  Herniaium  ',  which 
was  on  the  sea-shore  not  far  from  the  Euripus,  as 
will  be  more  clearly  shown  hereafter.  Secondly, 
that  the  temple  of  Ceres  Mycalessia  was,  according 
to  Pausanias,  on  the  shore  to  the  right  of  the 
Euripus,  by  which  he  certainly  meant  the  south, 
since  he  afterwards  describes  the  Anthedouia  as 
being  to  the  left  of  the  Euripus.  It  seems  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  of  Ceres  stood  on  the 


'  (1*    \aKxl6oi    r^c    Eti/Jo'oc  \aQuy,  irpoc  rfi  'Epfiui^   rivXi- 

d^'  iowipaQ  SiiirXivirt  rov  E5p(-  ^tro'  dirtx"  ^t  rrjc   Mt>NaX);a- 

■Kov    koi     uiro/^i/>d(ruc    (C     ^^>'  (toD  iKt:aittt:u  fidXurra  araciovC' 

Boiim-iaf  ^ytv  ainoiif  tjri  Mw-  — Thucyd.  1.  7,  c.  29. 
naXtjaooy,   ical   rifv  fiiy   vvKra 
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shore  of  the  southern  bay  of  'Egripo,  and  that 
Mycalessus  was  the  ancient  city,  of  which  the 
ruined  walls  still  remain,  on  the  summit  of  the 
height  immediately  above  that  bay.  The  connec- 
tion of  its  fortifications  with  those  in  the  pass  of 
Harma  by  means  of  a  long  wall,  tends  to  confirm 
this  opinion,  for  as  the  plain  certainly  belonged  to 
Mycalessus,  it  is  not  credible  that  Aulis,  the  only 
other  ancient  place  to  which  the  ruins  can  be 
ascribed,  should  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
pass  which  led  into  the  plain.  Moreover,  Myca- 
lessus is  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  place  of 
importance,  and  its  autonomous  coins  still  exist ; 
whereas  Aulis,  although  a  city  in  the  Trojan 
war,  was  chiefly  known  in  after  times  as  a 
harbour. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  Mycalessii  may 
have  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  people  of 
Harma  for  the  common  defence  of  their  passes,  or, 
perhaps,  that  as  Mycalessus  still  subsisted  in  the 
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theroad  from  Thebes  toChalcis,  whereas  itssupposed 
ruins  are  near  two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  road ;  but 
Strabo  seems  to  have  been  writing  loosely  of  places 
which  he  had  never  seen,  and  his  words  vap  oSov 
do  not  imply  that  the  riiius  were  exactly  on  the 
road,  but  only  near  it.  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  reconcile  any  situation  on  the  road  with 
the  testimony  of  Thucydides. 

The  Sanjak  of  'Egripo  includes  the  kazas  of 
Thebes,  Athens,  Livadhia,  Siilona,  and  Tulanda, 
but  the  revenues  of  all  those  places  being  ad- 
ministered by  vdivodas  having  annual  appoint- 
ments from  the  Porte,  the  power  of  the  Pasha  in 
time  of  peace  hardly  extends  beyond  the  island. 
He  is  now  absent,  and  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Musellim.  The  revenue  of  the  Pashalik 
amounts  to  about  400  purses,  and  is  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  dhekatia  of  all  the  lands  not  feudal, 
or  from  the  SpahiUks  attached  to  the  Pashalik, 
from  the  customs  and  kharutj,  from  an  excise  on 
grain  and  other  objects  of  consumption,  and  from 
bribes  to  permit  the  forbidden  exportation  of  com 
and  butter.  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  is 
wine;  from  CumcB  and  Kastrevala  alone,  20,000 
barrels  of  54  okes  are  sent  to  Smyrna  and  the 
Black  Sea,  of  which  the  average  price  on  the  spot 
is  five  piastres  a  barrel.  Wheat  and  oil  are  ex- 
ported only  in  the  years  when  the  circumstances 
of  production  and  demand  happen  to  be  favora- 
ble. Vallonea,  cotton,  wool,  pitch  and  turpen- 
tine, are  also  e.Tported,  but  in  small  quantities. 
The  Russian  consul  has  been  obliged  by  his 
Baperiors  to  exchange  the  agreeable  residence  of 
Athens   for  this  miserable  place,  not  on  account 
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of  the  commerce,  which  is  very  small,  but  because 
it  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  this  part  of 
Greece,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  numerous  Greek  ships  now  sailing 
under  the  Russian  flag,  or  of  those  of  the  Septin- 
sular  Republic.  As  the  best  security  against  insult, 
the  consul  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  into  his 
service,  as  janissary,  a  certain  Hassan,  who  is 
sumamed  Karabeber,  or  Black  Pepper,  from  his 
swarthy  complexion,  and  the  fame  which  he  ac- 
quired here  in  his  youth,  by  killing  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  those  quarrels  for  which  the 
Turks  of  'Egripo  are  notorious.  Hassan  has  ac- 
quired so  much  influence,  that  last  year  he  quelled 
a  mutiny  of  the  people. 

Both  the  Island  of  Eubcea  and  its  chief  town  are 
called ''Cypin-oc,  a  manifest  corruption  of  Evpin-oc, 
and  which  the  Turks  pronounce  Gribos,  or  Egribos. 
The  greater  part  of  the  best  lands  of  the  island  are 
owned  by  about  thirty  Turkish  families,  residing 
priucipally  in  the  Kastro  of  Egripo,  which  contains 
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which  lasted  forty -eight  hours.  The  famoos  Are- 
thusa,  which  was  disturbed  in  former  ages  by  the 
effect  of  earthquakes,  has  now  totally  disappeved'. 
The  only  remains  of  ancient  Chalcis  1  cas  find  are 
some  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
the  mosques  and  houses,  and  the  bust  of  a  statae 
in  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  fortress.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  explore  among  these  intolerant  bar- 
barians. 

The  lion  of  St  Mark  remains  over  the  gate  of 
the  Kastro  ;  many  of  the  better  houses  are  of  Vene- 
tian construction,  and  there  is  a  church  with  a  high 
pointed  roof,  square  tower,  and  Gothic  windows, 
which  was  probably  built  by  the  same  people,  as 
they  were  in  almost  constant  poeseseion  of  this 
place  for  the  three  centuries  preceding  its  capture 
by  Mahomet  II.  in  1470'.  The  most  remarkable 
Turkish  monument  is  an  enormous  piece  of  ord- 
nance, like  those  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  de- 
fends the  approach  to  the  soathem  side  of  the 
Kastro. 

This  fortress  is  a  construction  of  different  ages  ; 
square  towers  erected  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder are  mixed  with  Venetian  bastions  of  antique 
construction,  or  with  Turkish  white-washed  walls 
and  battlements.  There  is  a  dry  ditch,  intended  to 
be  flooded  at  pleasure,  but  which  is  now  filled  with 
rubbish.     The  glacis  of  the  Castle  is  occupied  by 

'  TiiXtv  ....  rat  cX<(ydc      taiaed  Oreds  aad  Karysto ;  and 


'ApiBoi&ac. — Enrip.  Iphig.  in 
Aul.  r.  170.  Strabo,  p.  58. 
Plin.  H.  X.  1.  4,  c  12. 

'  Id  the  partition  of  Greece 
among  the  conqueron  of  the 
eaitem    empire,    Venice    ob- 


a  French  chieftain,  to  whom 
Egripo  had  been  assigned, 
soon  found  it  prudent  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  powerfhl  republic  by  be- 
coming their  fasaaL 
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the  Turkish  burying-ground,  beyond  which  is  the 
Christian  town  surrounded  by  walls,  in  a  wretched 
state  of  dilapidation,  encircling  the  promontory  of 
the  Kastro  in  a  semi-lunar  form  from  bay  to  bay  ; 
beyond  these  the  Turks  have  lately  thrown  up  a 
pallisaded  rampart  of  earth  across  the  isthmus. 

The  bay  on  the  northern  side  of  'Egripo  is 
called  St.  Minas  ',  that  on  the  southern  side 
Vurko,  or  Vulko',  a  name  having  reference  to 
its  shallow  apd  muddy  nature.  This  bay  com- 
municates by  a  narrow  opening  with  a  long  wind- 
ing strait  which  extends  about  four  miles  to  a  second 
narrow  opening,  where  stands  a  tower  upon  a  low 
point  of  the  Euhcean  coast,  in  the  plain  of  Vasiliko. 
No  vessels  except  boats  can  approach  'Egripo  on 
the  southern  side,  nearer  than  the  tower.  On 
the  north  they  have  no  difficulty  in  approaching, 
as  there  is  a  depth  of  four  orghies,  or  more 
than  20  feet,  near  the  walls  ;  nor  is  there  said  to 
be  any  such  danger  in  the  anchorage  as  Livy 
iO\AA  lead  one  to  suppose  ^  though  it  cannot  be 
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and  the  western  walls  of  the  kastro  is  divideil 
as  to  its  breadth  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
small  square  castle,  founded  on  a  rock,  and  hav- 
ing a  solid  round  tower  at  the  north-western  angle. 
A  stone  bridge,  GO  or  70  feet  in  length,  connects 
the  Boeotian  shore  with  this  castle,  the  entrance  into 
which  is  by  a  drawbridge  near  the  north-eastern 
angle.  Another  wooden  bridge  about  35  feet  long, 
which  may  be  raised  at  both  ends  for  tlie  purpose 
of  admitting  the  passage  of  vessels,  communicates 
from  the  small  castle  to  the  gate  of  the  kastro, 
which  is  in  a  txjwer  projecting  from  the  walls.  The 
inner  channel  is  said  always  to  attbrd  a  depth  of 
eight  or  nine  feet :  under  the  stone  bridge  the 
water  is  much  more  shallow.  'Egripo  having  be- 
come more  barbarous  since  Spon  and  Wheler  tra- 
velled, it  may  be  long  before  any  person  has  such 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  strait  as  the  Jesuit  Babta,  whose  remarks 
have  been  published  by  Coronelli,  Spon,  and 
Wheler.  He  agrees  with  Livy,  so  far  as  to  show 
the  error  of  the  common  opinion  entertained  by  tlie 
ancients,  that  the  change  of  current  occurred  seven 
times  a  day,  but  he  does  not  confirm  the  ancient 
historian  as  to  its  total  irregularity,  and  its  entire 
dependence  on  the  winds  ;  which,  however,  can 
hardly  fail  to  affect  the  reciprocation  in  some  de- 
gree, by  means  of  the  local  and  temporary  cur- 
rents which  they  cause  in  every  part  of  the  ^Egaean. 
Babin  seems  to  have  ascertained  that  the  tide  was 
sometimes  rejrular  as  in  the  ocean,  and  at  other 
times  irregidar ;  and  that  both  the  regular  and 
irregular  tides  followed  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
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though  not  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tides  could 
be  predicted  to  within  a  day  or  two  before  or  after 
the  changes;  the  regular  days  were  generally  19 
in  the  month,  the  irregular  11,  and  the  former 
were  in  the  first  and  thii-d  quarters,  the  latter  in 
the  second  and  fourth.  The  Jesuit's  facts  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  millers  of  the 
£7(ripvs,  but  imfortunately  the  mills  which  are 
below  tlie  arches  of  tlie  stone  bridge  are  no  longer 
worked. 

It  is  believed  by  the  people  of  'Egripo,  that  the 
small  castle  on  the  rock  in  the  Euripus  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  but  was  built 
by  the  Turks  soon  after  the  conquest.  Coronelli, 
however,  whose  work  was  published  in  1686,  the 
year  before  Athens  was  taken,  and  Negropont  in- 
vested by  the  Venetians,  states  that  the  entrance 
from  Btrotki  first  crossed  a  bridge  of  stone  of  five 
arches,  about  30  paces  long,  that  it  then  passed  at 
the  foot  of  a  tower  of  Venetian  structure,  over  the 
door  of  which  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  still  remained 
(though  the  Turks  had  then  possessed  the  place 
200  years),  and  entered  the  town  over  a  wooden 
drawbridge.  These  remarks  seem  sufficiently  to 
explain  that  the  round  tower  is  Venetian,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  work  Turkish,  of  which  in- 
deed there  is  every  appearance.  The  communica- 
tion from  the  bridge  of  stone  to  that  over  the  inner 
channel  now  passes,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
through  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  castle,  the 
round  tower  remaining  to  the  right,  which  agrees 
with  Coronelli. 

The  earliest  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
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Euripus  known  from  history  occurred  in  the  21st 
year  of  the  Peloponuesiau  war,  when  the  Euboeans 
revolted  from  the  Athenians ',  and  endeavoured 
to  obstruct  the  Euripus.  On  this  occasion  they 
readily  obtained  assistance  from  the  Bceotians, 
whose  general  interest  it  was  that  '■'  Eubcea  should 
be  an  island  for  others,  but  a  part  of  the  continent 
to  them'."  A  great  number  of  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  narrowing  the  strait,  so  as  not  to  leave 
a  passage  for  a  single  ship,  but  only  the  necessary 
opening  for  the  current  between  two  towers  which 
were  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  StayuKn^,  or  mole 
which  was  thrown  up  from  either  shore.  As  the 
Athenians  tried  in  vain  to  inteiTupt  the  work,  and 
both  Boeotians  and  Euboeans  are  stated  to  have 
joined  earnestly  in  forwarding  it,  a  part  of  its 
eftects  may  possibly  remain  to  the  present  day. 
The  Boeotian  mole  probably  extended  across  the 
shallow  channel,  and  included  the  rock  upon  which 
the  small  castle  stands. 

During  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
into  Asia,  the  Chalcidenses  not  only  fortified  the 
bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and  gates,  but,  in- 
closing a  place  on  the  Bceotian  side,  called  Cane- 
thus,  within  the  circuit  of  their  city',  thus  obtained 
a  fortified  bridge  head.  Canethus,  tlierefore,  was 
probably  the  hill  of  Karababa. 


I 


'  Thucj'd.  1.  8,  c.  95.  ftn(iaatv  tai  rhv  irep//3oXov  r^c 

'  KlkKiivwt      vvfi^ipiiv     Tiff  ituXeuc    ifvir^aav   ttroc   Tti\ovt 

Bifiway  iJyat,  ro<c  (tiy  dfXXotc  \afi6yrt(    t6v   rt    fidyijOov   tut 

yijaor,    iavroi(    o'    Hrnpov. —  rof    Etptiroy,   inariiffavrit   rj 

Diodor.  1.  13,  c.  47.  yufiipif  irv()yoi»c  '<>'  r«7j^  cal 

*  «aril  It    rifv    'KKtiavlpov  trvXac. — Strabo,  p.  447. 
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About  140  years  afterwards,  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Romans  against  Antiochos  in  the  year  b.  c. 
192,  the  bridge  seems  no  longer  to  have  existed, 
for  Livy  speaks  of  the  Hermseum  before  Saiga- j 
□cus  as  the  ordinary  place  of  passage  into  Bceotia, 
and  in  describing  the  entrance  of  a  body  of  Achaeans 
into  Chalcia,  he  employs  the  words,  "  tuto  trans- 
gress! Euripom  Chalcidem  per vene runt  *."  Such 
an  expression  is  hardly  suited  to  the  passage  of  a 
bridge  to  which  there  was  no  impediment.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  bridge  had  been  re- 
moved between  the  reign  of  Alexander  and  the 
Antiocliian  war.  A  fortified  dependence  of  Chalcis 
on  the  Bceotian  shore  may  have  been  ofl'ensive  to 
the  Boeotians,  or  to  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes 
to  both  :  and  if  the  people  of  Chalcis  were  not 
permitted  to  keep  possession  of  that  post,  it  may 
not  have  suited  their  interests  to  maintain  the 
bridge. 

Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  however,  if  we 
may  trust  to  Livy,  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  over 
the  Euripus;  for  he  states  that  P.  /Emilius  Paul- 
lua,  in  his  journey  through  Greece  after  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  found  the  Euripus  in  that 
state'.  But  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether 
the  historian's  words  in  this  place  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  accurate  contemporary  of 
the  events  described  by  him,  whom  he  usually  fol- 
lowed, or  whether  they  do  not  rather  describe  the 
state  of  the  Euripus  in  the  time  of  the  historian 


'  Uv.  1,  35,  c.  50. 
*  Chalcidem  ad  spcctnculum 
Eiiripi  Kubccneque  insulie  pontc 


continent!  juncta;,  desceudit. — 
Liv.  45,  c.  '21. 
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himself;  when,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  there 
was  a  bridge  two  plethra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  and  a  con- 
structed canal  through  the  Euripus  ',  whence  it 
would  seem  also,  not  only  that  no  castle  existed  in 
the  strait  at  that  time,  but  that  the  strait  was  broader 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  av^tyE,  or  canal,  may 
perhaps  have  been  confined  to  the  passage  between 
the  intermediate  rock,  which  must  always  liave 
existed,  tliough  Strabo  has  not  noticed  it,  and 
the  entrance  of  Clialcis,  and  was  probably  nothing 
raore  than  a  construction  of  masonry  on  either 
side  of  that  channel. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  bridge  had  been 
so  much  neglected,  that  there  was  only  an  occa- 
sional communication  by  wooden  planks'. 

In  the  ])lain  adjacent  to  the  town  of 'Egripo  are 
three  ancient  excavated  cisterns  of  the  usual  sphe- 
roidal shape,  lined  with  a  coat  of  cement,  and 
having  circular  openings  at  the  top.  Each  of  these 
has  (what  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere)  an  entrance 
on  one  side.  In  one  of  them  which  is  clear  of 
rubbish,  a  descent  of  steps  appears,  with  an  arched 
passage  cut  through  the  rock  leading  into  the  body 
of  the  cistern,  which  is  small  and  not  deep.     It  is 

'  jifv  Ev/3o«ov    rpoKOv   rjva  'Est)  3*  iir  abT^  ytfvpa  clir\t- 

fitfioc  aurqf  (Boeotia;)  irtiroijj-  flpoci  «ic  «<pijica'   vvpyos  i'  iica- 

Ktv  V   Ei/piiroc  ouTtii  errtyoi  Cif  ripwdtv  i<pi<m)i:tt',  o  fiiy  tK  rijt 

»-oJ  yKpitptf.  irvvtl^tvyftlvoc  irpor  \a\KlSo(,  i  f  In  rijc  Boidirfac' 

aur^f    ilirXidp^. — Strabo,    p.  riyiocd/iijrai   c'    «<c    tiiirov    av- 

400.  p4yc.— Ibid.  p.  403. 

RaJ  o  ESpiiroc  i'  iarl  irXij-  '  Procop.    dc    JFAi[.    1.   4, 

nioy  n   XaXik'tCuoc,  ('C   oy  awo  C.  3. 
4^vviov    malint    i^vfiiinotrra. 
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now  converted  into  a  church  of  St.  John  Prodromtis, 
and  has  a  skreen  and  altar  of  rough  stones.     The 
two  other  cisterns,  though  now  choked  with  rub- 
bish, seem  also  to  have  been  cliurches,  as  they  bear 
the  names  of  two  saints.     Farther  south,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  upon  arches,   which  supplied  Chalcis  in 
Roman  times.     Northward  of  the  city  the  plain, 
and  then  a  cultivated  slope,  extend  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  as  far  as  Politika,   a  village  near 
the  sea,  distant  four  hours  ;    a  little  beyond  which 
begin   those  great  clifis  which  are  so  conspicuous 
from  many  parts  of  Bceotia,  and  which  border  the 
sea  for  several  miles,  admitting  of  no  road  along  the 
shore.     To  the  southward  of  'Egripo,  midway  be- 
tween it  and  the  tower,  which  I  have  described  as 
defending  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  winding  strait 
leading  from  the  southward  to  the  bay  of  Vurko, 
a  round   hill  named  Kalogheritza   rises  from  the 
shore,  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Euripus 
and  of  the  Euboic  frith,  as  far  as  Lipso  northward, 
and  to  a  cape  beyond  Kalarao  in  Attica  southward. 
Mount  Messapium,  and  the  adjacent  heights,  ex- 
clude the  view  of  all  the  interior  of  Bteotia  except 
the  summit  of  Cithron,    but  to    the   northward 
Cnernis  is  seen,  and  to  the  southward  Parries,  with 
Pentellcuin  appearing  over  the  eastern  part  of  its 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  it  Mount  Oche  in  Euhcea. 
Opposite  to  Kalogheritza,  on  the  Bixotian  coast, 
are  two  bays,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rocky 
peninsula  ;  the  northern  is  small  and  winding,  the 
southern  spreads  at  the   end  of  a  channel,  into  a 
ircular  basin.     The  latter  harbour,  as  well 
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a  vfflage  staaled  a  mile  to  tlie  sootiivmrd  c(  it, 
Vath y,  m  itmmt  eridendT  deriTed  firom  the 
w,  or  larger  port  of  Aulis,  in  wiiicfa  Stimbo 
tbe  fleet  of  A^mrpinon  to  kave  been 
the  small  port  ti  Anlis  was  in- 
to recexTe  more  than  Mb^  aail :  tbe  rockv 
wUch  peparales  dMtwo  kariioan  corre»- 
eqoallT   «^  with   the  A;JL;c   wtrpmmmm    of 
its  diwtanrf!  froan  the  Eoripos 
^  of  lirj  as  to  that  of  Aafis 
Nor,  indeed,  are  there  anj  other  har- 
tbe    Bceocian  coast  to  the  soothwani, 
raise  a  qaestun  oa  the  aabject.     Dies- 
who  like  Snabo  proceeda  ahmg  the  coast 
aovth  to  north,  names  the  places  in  the  fol- 
crder :  Oropos,  the  temple  of  Amphiarans, 
the  proaaoatavj  EapefCBiwn  and  fioi^as ' ; 
only  4'WBliiBw  die  other  aothorities  as 
Aalis,   bat  Baggeata  also  the  probability-  that 
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Emperesium  was  the  peninsula  which  separates 
port  Vurko  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Straits. 
The  space  between  the  northern  extremity  of  port 
Vath}'  and  the  bay  of  Vurko  is  occupied  by  the 
hill  of  Mi/calessus.  On  the  summit  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  acropolis  flanked  with  towers,  and  con- 
structed of  masonry  of  the  third  species — to  which 
is  attached,  on  the  south-eastern  side,  the  ioclosure 
of  the  town,  built  of  a  very  rude  kind  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  similar  to  that  of  the  wall,  which  extends 
from  the  acropolis  to  the  pass  of  Harma. 
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Ou  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Kaloglieritza  are  two 
ruined  round  towers,  formerly,  perhaps,  windmills, 
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and  near  them  the  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall, 
with  an  ancient  column  lying  on  the  ground.  In- 
land the  height  falls  to  a  plain,  forming  a  junction 
between  that  which  incircles  the  town  of  'Egripo 
and  the  larger  plain  of  Vasiliko,  which  extends 
southward  along  the  coast,  almost  to  the  ruins  of 
JEretria.  Towards  the  sea  the  hill  of  Kalogheritza 
is  very  rugged,  and  consists  entirely  of  rock,  in 
whicli  many  sepulchral  crypts  have  been  exca- 
vated, some  of  them  having  circular  roofs  :  here 
also  are  stairs  and  niches  cut  out  of  the  rock.  A 
copious  stream  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and 
flows  immediately  into  the  sea  ;  and  a  paved  road 
here  leads  along  the  shore  to  the  village  of  'Aio 
Nikola  in  the  plain  of  VasiHko.  Possibly  this  hill 
may  be  the  site  of  a  place  named  Lelantum,  for 
the  plain  behind  it  being  exactly  interposed  be- 
tween those  of  Chalc'is  and  Erctria,  could  liardly 
have  been  any  other  than  that  plain  of  Lelantum 
which  was  an  object  of  such  deadly  contention  be- 
tween the  two  rival  states  that  a  pillar  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Ama- 
rysia,  distant  seven  stades  from  Eretria,  on  which 
there  was  an  inscription  declaring  that  no  missiles 
should  be  used  in  the  war'.  The  plain  of  Lelantum 
is  mentioned  in  the  Hj-mn  to  Apollo,  and  was  famed 
for  its  vineyards ',  and  vines  are  so  extensively  pro- 

'  <rrii\rt  rtc,  ^pal^ovaa  fiif  -j^pijtrOai  rrfXtj^oKoic. — Strabo,  p.  448. 
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duced  iu  the  plain  behind  Kalogheritza,  that  a 
village  in  the  midst  of  them  is  named  Ambelia. 

It  was  only  in  the  most  populous  and  opulent 
times  that  Erctria  could  maintain  a  rivalship  with 
Chalcis,  which  by  its  numerous  colonies  sent  to 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Thrace,  and  by  its  historical  im- 
portance in  every  age,  from  the  war  of  Troy  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  is  shown  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Greece'.  Its  silver  coins 
are  still  found  in  surprising  numbers.  Under  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  when  Greece  became  im- 
poverished, and  its  resources  and  population  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  two  large  cities 
at  so  short  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  position  of  Chalcis  gave  it 
that  superiority  over  Eretria  which  Strabo  re- 
marked *,  and  an  increase  of  the  same  causes  has 
ended  in  making  Chalcis  the  only  town  of  any 
magnitude  in  Euboea.  But  the  consequence  of  the 
opposite  fate  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria  has  been, 
that  at  Chalcis  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  antiquity 
are  found,  while  Eretria,  by  means  of  its  desolation, 
has  preserved  remains  affording  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  former  importance  of  the  city. 

Dec.  24. — Having  rccrossed  the  £u7ipus  this 
morning  at  9,  we  follow  the  same  road  by  which 
we  came,  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Vurko, 
with  the  height  of  Karababa  on  the  right,  for  fif- 


'  Dicaearchus  describLS  Chal- 
cis (about  llie  year  300  B.  C.) 
as  being  seventy  stadcs  in  cir- 
cumfcn'nce,  abounding  in  tem- 
ples, theatres,  stoas,  gymnasia, 
pictures,  and  statues,  and  hav- 
ing an   agora   surrounded   by 


three  porticos  adjacent  to  the 
harbour.  All  the  country 
around  was  planted  with  olives. 
'  tivyl  fief  ovv  ^  XoXcic  fi~ 
pirai  Ta  irp<iiriTa.  ...» 
StvTtptlitt  S"  i)  'Epcrpia. — Stra- 
bo, p.  448. 
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teen  minutes  ;  then  leaving  the  road  to  Thebes  on 
the  left,  cross  the  plain  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  the  sea  on  the 
right.  At  9.30,  in  a  ruined  church,  is  a  fragment 
of  a  large  column,  which  may  formerly  have  be- 
longed to  the  Hermaeum,  or  to  the  temple  of  Ceres 
Mycalessia.  Here  are  a  series  of  wells,  the  direction 
of  which  is  towards  the  middle  of  tlie  bay  of  Vurko. 
They  are  very  narrow,  lined  with  stone  and  well 
constructed,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great 
antiquity.  At  9.35  Akhalia  is  half  a  mile  on 
the  riglit,  not  far  from  the  sea  j  the  foot  of  the 
loM'er  heights  of  Mount  Khtypa,  the  ancient  Mes- 
sapiura,  are  at  the  same  distance  on  the  left.  The 
intermediate  level  is  well  cultivated  with  com, 
which  is  just  springing  up.  The  plain  narrows  in 
approaching  Khtypa,  and  at  10  we  reach  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  just  where  it  descends  in  a  rapid  slope 
from  the  summit  quite  to  the  shore. 

Just  in  the  angle  where  the  plain  terminates  are 
the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  town,  on  the  side  of  a 
small  port,  directly  under  the  highest  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  citadel  occupied  a  height 
rising  from  the  shore,  ninety  yards  in  length  and 
about  fifty  broad,  and  having  a  flat  summit  sloping 
from  the  south-east  towards  the  sea.  The  sides  of 
the  hill,  which  are  about  fifty  yards  on  the  slope, 
have  been  partly  shaped  by  art,  and  then  faced  with 
stone  in  the  manner  of  some  ancient  places  in  Syria, 
of  which  the  castles  of  Hama  and  Aleppo  are  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  The  facing  of  stone  is 
visible  on  every  side  except  the  north,  where  pro- 
it  still  exists,  though  now  coverec 
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visible  on  the  crest  of  the  sumnjit,  and  a  part  of 
the  town  walls  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
height.  There  can  be  h'ltle  doubt  that  these  are 
remains  of  Salganeus,  whicli,  although  unnoticed 
by  Pausanias,  appears  clearly  from  Dica;arehu9 
and  Strabo  to  have  been  a  Boeotian  fortress, 
situated  between  the  Euripus  and  Anthedon  ',  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Euboic  frith.  According  to  Strabo,  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  Boeotian  pilot  uf  Me- 
gabazus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 
commander,  on  suspicion  that  he  was  purposely 
leading  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  to  destruction,  because 
no  outlet  appeared  to  the  channel.  Mcgabazus, 
afterwards  regretting  his  error,  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  pilot  in  the  place  where  his  death  oc- 
curred, and  where  the  town  afterwards  stood. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  mention  of  Salga- 
neus by  Livy  in  his  narrative  of  the  military  trans- 
actions in  this  quarter,  between  Antiochus  and  the 
Romans '.  The  first  measure  of  Antiochus,  on  his 
arrival  from  Asia  at  Deuietrias,  was  an  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  Chalcis  in  concert  with  his 
allies  the  iEtolians.  Having  passed  from  Lamia 
through  Phocis,  he  met  the^tolians  atChteroneia, 
and  then  marched  to  Salganeus,  from  whence  he 
crossed  by  water  to  the  harbour  of  Chalcis,  accom- 
panied by  the  iEtolian  chiefs.  Having  failed  in 
his  endeavour  to  convince  the  magistrates  of  Chal- 
cis that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  take  part  with 
him  against  the  Romans,  he  returned  to  Deme- 


'  Dicasarch.   ftios  'E\Xd&>c, 
p.  20.     SUabo,  p.  100,  403. 


'  Liv.  1.  35,  c.  43,  et  Mcq. 
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trias,  and  in  order  to  prevent  succours  from  arriv- 
ing at  Chalcis,  sent  thither  his  fleet,  commanded 
by  Polyxeuidas,  and  3000  land  forces  under  Me- 
nippus,  who  encamped  before  Salganeus  at  the 
Hermaeum,  which  was  the  ordinary  place  of  tran- 
sit, into  Euboea  '.  They  were  too  late  to  prevent 
a  small  reinforcement  of  Achaeans  and  of  troops 
Bent  by  Eumenes  from  entering  Chalcis,  but  in 
time  to  oblige  Mictio  of  Chalcis,  and  500  Romans 
who  were  approaching  with  tlie  same  design  from 
the  southward,  to  retire  to  Delium,  from  whence 
it  was  their  intention  to  cross  the  Euboic  frith  into 
the  island  ;  but  Menippus,  having  surprized  them 
at  Delium,  and  captured  or  slain  a  considerable 
number,  Antioclms,  who  had  followed  Menippus 
into  Boeotia,  thereupon  marched  to  Aulis,  and 
was  admitted  into  Chalcis.  The  remaining  Ro- 
mans then  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  tlie 
Euripus,  while  Salganeus  was  occupied  by  the 
AchfEans  and  troops  of  Eumenes,  who  had  retired 
from  Chalcis  ;  but  Menippus,  proceeding  to  besiege 
the  latter  place,  and  the  king  the  castle  of  the  Eu- 
ripus, their  opponents  gave  up  the  defence,  and 
left  Antiochus  in  possession  of  all  Euboea. 

From  these  circumstances,  compared  with  the 
distance  of  sixteen  stades,  which  Tbucydidcs  has 
assigned  as  that  between  the  Hermaeum  and  My- 
calessus,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Hermaeum,  so 
called  we  may  suppose  from  a  temple  of  Mercury, 
stood  on  the  shore  between  Salganeus  and  the 
modern  bridge,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  ordi- 

'  Ante  Salganea  ad  Her-  tia  in  Euboeam  inaulaiti  est. 
oiBeum,  qua  tranRitus  ex  Bwo-      —  I^iv.  ].  .15,  c.  50, 
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nary  place  of  passage  because  it  was  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  northern  or  principal  harbour  of  Chal- 
cis.  The  fortress  which  Livy  describes  by  the 
words  Euripi  castellum,  or  in  Euripo  castellum, 
or  simply  Euripus,  would  seem  from  this  designa- 
tion to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  small  castle 
on  the  rock  in  the  strait,  but  as  many  obvious  dif- 
ficulties would  arise  from  such  a  supposition,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  tlie  same  place  as  Cane- 
thus,  or  the  hill  of  Karababa. 

Having  quitted  the  ruins  of  Salganeus  at  10.30, 
I  begin,  in  eight  minutes,  to  ascend  the  cliffs 
which  now  border  the  shore,  and  soon  observe  the 
traces  of  chariot-wheels  in  the  rock.  At  10.42, 
the  road  continuing  to  follow  tbe  summit  of  the 
cliffs,  we  arrive  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  an  island  named  Gaidharo-n'isi,  distant  half  a 
mile  from  the  coast,  and  which  is  a  mile  in  length 
from  north  to  south.  Upon  it  stands  a  srpiare 
tower,  visible  from  Karababa,  but  not  from  the 
town  of  'Egripo  ;  ten  minutes  farther  the  road  de- 
scends upon  the  sea-beach.  At  11.4  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a  thick  wall  near  the  beach,  parallel  to 
the  water's  edge.  Here  is  a  source  of  saltish 
water.  At  11.8  is  another  and  more  considerable 
saline  source,  where  are  the  ruins  of  some  mills. 
The  wall,  and  the  traces  of  wheels  in  the  rock,  are 
vestiges  of  that  road  from  Chalcis  to  Anthedon 
which  Dicffiarchus  has  noticed,  though  his  descrip- 
tion is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  modern 
appearances,  for  he  represents  the  road  as  very 
smooth  ;  instead  of  which  it  is  like  the  shore,  ex- 
tremely rugged  where  it  passes  over  the  rocks. 
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and  where  it  follows  the  beach  is  h'able  to  intemip- 
tion  from  the  overhanging  chft's,  fragments  of 
which  often  break  off  in  such  quantity  as  to  render 
the  road  impassable.  Though  Dicaearchus  men- 
tions the  sources  of  water,  he  does  not  remark  that 
they  are  chiefly  sahne ;  and  his  description  of  the 
mountain  can  only  be  made  to  answer  to  Mount 
Khtypa  by  the  omission  of  the  word  ou^,  for  this 
mountain  is  lofty  as  well  as  steep  '.  At  11.12  the 
pass  terminates,  and  we  enter  on  a  slope  covered  with 
lentisk  and  holly-oak,  which  is  continued  quite  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  At  the  head  of  the 
slope,  and  just  under  the  steep  side  of  the  summit, 
stands  the  small  village  of  Lukisi,  towards  which 
I  proceed  after  leaving  at  11,15  the  road  to 
Larmes  branching  to  the  right,  and  passing  along 
the  foot  of  the  slope  near  the  sea.  At  11.25  an 
ancient  foundation  cut  out  of  the  rock  is  seen 
crossing  the  road  ;  to  the  left  of  which,  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  road,  is  a  church  surrounded 
with  purnsiria,  in  which  are  several  ancient  squared 
stones,  and  an  aghia  trapeza  formed  of  an  ancient 
sepulchral  stone  supported  by  part  of  a  column. 
On  the  stone,  which  has  a  simple  decoration  of 
sculpture,  is  the  name  Katptaodio^ay  in  letters  of  the 
best  times.  Leaving  this  place  at  11.40,  we  con- 
tinue to  ascend,  when  the  remains  of  another 
ancient  wall  occur  at    11.48,    and    at   11.53  we 


'  *Ei  'ArOijidvoc  tic  XaXxi'Ja  ft  opoe  o!rj^  vi^iyXoK  fiiv  i-)^pvtra, 

irraila  o,     Mc'xp'  tov  SoXya-  iXgtffi  {avoKtoy  ?)  Se  rat  vlaai 

viv(   itloQ  irapa   rof   mytoKoy  xr/yaiois   Karapptrror.  —  Dicee- 

\tla   rt  irava   icnl  /iaXacq,    rp  arch,  fiiac  'EWdiott  P-  t^- 
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iirrive  at  Luklsi.  Here  the  women,  (the  men  being 
all  at  work  in  the  fields),  having  brought  me  seve- 
ral ancient  coins  which  have  been  found  in  plough- 
ing the  corn-fields  at  the  TraXam  x<^P«i  ^^  old  town, 
which  is  distant  a  mile  and  a  half  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  on  the  sea  side,  I  proceed  thither,  after 
dining,  and  find  considerable  remains  of  an  an- 
cient city. 

M0&m 


ANTHKDO; 


E  U^^^^ 
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1,1.  Are  traces  of  the  town  wall,  built  with  wel! 

L squared  stones,  of  the  most  regular  kind  of  masonry. 
ItH  termination  to  the  south-east  I  could  not  exactly 
trace  :  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city  seems  not  to 
have  been  more  than  2000  yards.  2.  An  acropolis 
situated  on  a  small  height  terminating  towards  the 
sea  in  cliffs  ;  on  the  brow  of  which  are  found  large 
pieces  of  the  ancient  wall ;  other  remains  of  the 
wall  are  seen  also  on  the  land  side  of  the  acropolis. 
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3.  Midway  between  the  wall 
of  the  town  and  the  crest  of 
the  Keight  of  the  acropolis  are 
some  cisterns  of  the  usual  form. 

4.  Part  of  tJie  platform  of 
a  public  building,  thirty-four 
yards  in  length,  founded  in  the  sea ;  and  sup- 
ported on  that  side  by  quadrangular  projecting 
buttresses,  of  which  four  remain  ;  there  was  an 
ascent  of  a  few  steps  from  the  sea  to  the  platform. 
The  port,  in  the  midst  of  which  this  building 
stood,  was  defended  from  the  open  sea  on  the  north 
by  5,  a  mole,  connected  with  the  northern  wall  of 
the  town,  and  built  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of 
rocks.  All  the  foundations  of  the  mole  still  re- 
main, and  it  was  probably  surmounted  with  a  wall, 
fonninff  a  continuation  of  the  town  wall.  At  6, 
arc  the  foundations  of  a  similar  work  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  extremity  of  which  approaches  so 
near  to  a  small  sandy  island  near  the  extremity  of 
the  greater  mole,  as  to  suggest  the  probability  that 
the  opening  was  occasionally  closed  by  a  chain,  by 
which  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  bay  became  a 
icXdaroc  At^pv,  or  closed  port ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  city  bj'  a  wall  branch- 
ing from  the  western  extremity  of  the  northern 
mole,  passing  behind  tlie  building  No.  4,  and  ter- 
minating, perhaps,  at  the  nearest  part  of  the  acro- 
polis. Strangers  arriving  by  sea  might  thus  have 
access  to  the  building,  which  was  probably  a  temple, 
without  being  admitted  into  the  town,  and  the  town 
raight  resist  after  the  port  had  been  occupied  by 
an  enemy.     The  town  walls  were  defended  to  the 
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west  by  the  ravine  of  a  torrent  flowing  from  Mount 
3fessaphtm. 

Tlierc  can  be  no  question  that  these  are  ruins 
of  Anthedon,  of  the  situation  of  which  we  have 
several  descriptions  in  ancient  liistory.  Accord- 
ing to  a  poet  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  Anthedon 
stood  on  the  sea  coast,  opposite  to  Euboea,  not 
far  from  tlie  Euripus'.  Strabo  places  it  on  the 
shore  between  Saloaneus  and  Larymna  near  Mount 
Messapium*,  Pausanias  describes  it  as  a  nnaritime 
city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Messapium  to  the  left  of 
the  Euripus  ',  and  Dicjearchus  as  a  small  town  on 
the  Euboic  sea,  distant  seventy  stades  from  Chal- 
cis  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  from  Thebes*. 
The  soil  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Khtyp4,  around 
Lukisi,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  Palea-khora, 
is,  as  Dicaearcluis  remarks  of  the  Anthedonia, 
much  better  adapted  to  vines  than  to  corn,  though 
there  is  very  little  of  either  at  present.  He  adds, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  mariners,  ship- 
wrights, and  fishermen,  that  they  traded  in  fish, 
purple,  and  sponges,  and  that  they  had  an  agora 
suiTOunded  with  a  double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  a  Sacred  Grove  of  the  Cabeiri, 
surrounding  a  temple  of  those  deities,  near  which 
was  another  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
and  containing  their  statues  in  white  marble.  On 
the  outside  of  the  walls,  on  the  land  side,  was  a 

'   'AyOq^wy  yiiTtt;  itrriv  Itti  irXtvprjirt  Ba\atTar)i 
'Avr'ioy  Ei)/Jo/i}c  irxtoov  Ei/p/iroio  fioduv. 

Theolytus  ap.  Athen.  1.  7i  c.  12. 
»  Strabo,  p.  400.  404,  405.  •  Dicaearch.   /^/oc  'EXXoWif, 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  22.  p.  17. 
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temple  of  Bacclius,  containing  his  statue  ;  and 
near  it  tombs  of  the  sons  of  Aloeus  and  Ipliinie- 
deia,  who  were  slain  by  Apollo.  On  the  sea  side 
there  was  a  place  called  **  the  leap  of  Glaucus'." 
"  It  was  from  the  Anthedonii/'  adds  the  Greek  tra- 
veller, "  that  Pindar  and  iEschylus  derived  their 
fables  of  Glaucus,  who  was  a  fisherman  of  Anthc- 
don,  converted  by  the  Anthedonii  into  a  marine 
deity,  predicting  futurity  and  delivering  oracular 
responses,  which  seafaring  men  still  believe  ^" 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  building  on  the  shore 
of  the  harbour  was  a  temple  of  Glaucus. 

As  to  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  near  Lukisi,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Nisa,  or  Isus,  of  Homer, 
which  latter  name  was  still  preserved  near  Anthe- 
don  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  may  have  stood  at 
Lukisi,  and  that  the  modern  name  may  preserve 
remains  of  the  ancient  in  its  two  last  syllables. 

Opposite  to  Antliedon  on  the  coast  of  Eubaea  is 
Politika,  from  whence  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward consists  for  seven  miles  of  lofty  cliffs,  termi- 
nating to  the  north  in  the  remarkable  peak  called 
Kanddi.  The  distance  of  this  mountain  from  the 
site  of  Anthedon  corresponds  to  the  120  stades 
which  Strabo  assigns  as  the  interval  between  An- 
thedon  and  a  lofty  mountain  on  which  there  was 
a  temple  of  Neptune  iEgBeus.  The  city  ^Egae  no 
longer  existed  in  his  time,  but  it  stood  probably 
towards  Limni,  as  he  states  it  to  have  been  not 
far  from  Orobvce  *,  now  Rovies. 

rXnutoii  Ki'iCrifta.  CU8. — V.  Athctl.  ul)i  fiup. 

There  were  various  other  '  Strabo, 
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From  Anthedon  to  the  Lake  Paralimni — Cross  Mount  Ptoum — 
Paleji,  Temple  of  Apollo  Ptoius — Kokkino — Lake  Copais  — 
Chasms  of  the  Cephissvs — Line  of  ancient  Shafts  above  the 
subterraneoxis  River  —  Emissory — Valley  of  Larraes — La- 
rymna,  upper  and  lower — Return  to  Kokkino  —  Kardhitza, 
Acreephititn  —Inscriptions  — Athamandum  —  Copce  — Katavo- 
thra  of  Mount  Phicium — Ancient  Canal  between  the  Lakes 
Acraphit  and  Hi/lice — Hyle — Senzina — Lake  Livadhi,  Hy- 
tice — Return  to  Thebes — Schoenus — Eleon. 

I  HAD  intended  to  have  taken  the  road  along  the 
sea-side  to  Larmes,  and  thence  to  Martiuo,  but 
the  women  at  Lukisi  having  reported  it  imprac- 
ticable, I  proceed  by  the  Lake  Paralimni  to  Kok- 
kino. At  1.3"2  cross  the  foundations  of  the  town 
walls  of  Antlicdon,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  deep  dry  ravine  of  a  torrent  whicli  descends 
from  the  part  of  Mount  Khtypa,  above  Lukisi ;  on 
its  left  bank  are  some  foundations  of  an  ancient 
wall,  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  bridge.  At  1.38, 
on  a  height  on  the  side  of  the  same  torrent  are  two 
ruined  churches,  and  the  remains  of  two  sepulchral 
receptacles  cut  in  the  rock.  From  thence,  after  a 
delay  of  4  minutes,  we  continue  to  moimt  the 
elope,  and  at  1.50  arrive  at  the  summit  of  a  ridge^ 
which  connects  Mount  Ptoum  with  the  lower 
heights  of  Messaphan  about  Lukisi.  Here  are 
several  Helleuic  foundations,  belonging  probably 
to  works  for  the  defence  of  this  pass,   wliich  was 
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on  the  road  from  Autliedon  to  Thebes,  Tlie 
ascent  on  either  side  is  easy,  and  the  ridge  is  not 
high,  but  it  opens  an  extensive  %new  between  the 
mountains  Ptoiim  and  Hi/pahiSy  and  looks  down 
immediately  upon  tlie  lake  Pararunnt,  otherwise 
calle<l  the  lake  of  Moritzi.  It  is  observable  from 
hence,  that  the  length  of  this  lake  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  peaked  hill,  over  which  our  road  after- 
wards passes  towards  Kokkino,  that  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  of  Zagara  is  in  the  same  line, 
and  that  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  latter  appears 
that  of  Faga,  After  a  loss  of  5  minutes  in  the 
descent,  we  arrive,  at  2.35,  opposite  to  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  then  leaving  it  on 
the  right,  follow  a  rugged  path  along  the  last  falls 
of  the  Messapkm  ridges.  From  the  opposite  shore 
rises  the  steep  naked  ridge  of  Mount  Ptomn,  of 
which  the  modern  name  in  this  part  is  Strutzina. 
To  the  northward  of  it  is  another  summit  of  the  same 
range,  called  Skroponeri',  and  to  the  southward 
of  it  that  named  Palea  ;  the  former  terminates  in  a 
peaked  cape  two  or  three  miles  beyond  Anthfdon. 

Continuing  our  route  along  the  rocky  foot  of 
the  hills,  we  arrive  at  2.48  at  a  part  of  the  ancient 
road,  200  feet  long,  excavated  in  the  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  shallow  trench,  5  feet  9  inches  iu  breadth. 
It  winds  in  descending  like  a  similar  road  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Helos';  and  though  it  retains 
scarcely  any  of  those  marks  of  wheels  which  are 
generally  seen  on  the  remains  of  ancient  roads  in 

'  Such  appeared  to  me  to  be  bably  derived  from  2t:opiri^w, 

the  vrdgar  enunciation,  though  and  means  Scatterwater. 

Meletius  writes  SKptiron'pjJike  '  See  Travels  in  the  Morea, 

2«pifroD,     But  the  name  is  pro-  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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Greece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  pan  of 
that  route  for  carriages  described  by  Dicaearchus, 
which  led  from  Anthedon  to  Thebes,  and  which 
was  160  stades  in  length.  Having  remained  here 
5  minutes,  we  emerge  at  3.7  from  between  the 
Messap'mn  hills  and  the  lake,  into  a  plain  sepa' 
rated  only  by  a  small  rise  from  the  plain  of 
Thebes.  Moritzi  is  here  half  an  hour  on  our  left, 
hid  by  the  rising  ground.  At  3.30  other  small 
hills  border  the  lake  :  at  3.35  there  are  traces  of 
ancient  walls  near  the  road,  and  at  3.45  we  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  on  a  low  rocky 
height  close  on  the  left  of  the  road,  are  founda- 
tions of  buildings  formed  of  very  large  stones,  and 
having  an  appearance  of  remote  antiquity.  There 
are  traces  also  of  an  ancient  wall  following  the 
foot  of  the  hill  towards  the  lake.  It  is  evidently 
the  site  of  a  Hellenic  town. 

From  the  head  of  the  lake  a  plain  begins, 
which,  widening  to  the  westward,  is  bounded  by 
a  mountain  branching  southward  from  Mount 
Palea,  and  teruiinaticg  in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Livadhi,  or  lake  of 
Seuzina,  and  thus  separating  from  each  other  the 
basius  which  contain  the  two  lakes  with  their 
ndjaccnt  plains. 

Having  left  the  ancient  site  by  the  lake  Para- 
liiiiui  at  3.56,  we  fall  into  the  road  from  Thebeal 
to  Talanda  by  Martino,  and  at  4.16  begin  to 
ascend  the  separating  ridge  above-mentionetl, 
which  is  very  rugged  :  at  4.40  arrive  at  the  sum- 
mit, where  the  steep  rocks  of  Mount  Palea  are 
not  far  to  the  right,  while  on  the  left  we  look 
down  on  the  plain   and  lake  of  Senzina.     Before 
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us  are  the  hills  above  Kardhitza  together  with  a 
part  of  the  lake  Cep/iissi^,  and  the  marshes  bor- 
dering on  it :  beyoud  these  appear  Helicon  and 
Parmtsms.  We  quit  this  spot  at  5,  and  keeping 
close  under  the  precipices  of  Mount  I'alea,  wind 
round  them  to  the  right,  until  at  6.30  the  road 
passes  a  modern  fountain,  constructed  chieHy  of 
ancient  squared  stones,  mixed  with  stela3  and 
pedestals.  Here  stood  formerly  the  monastery  of 
Paled,  by  which  the  adjacent  summit  of  Mount 
Ptoum  is  still  known.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  some  Hellenic  ruins  once  e.xist- 
ing  here  in  greater  (juantity  than  at  present,  and 
which  may  have  given  to  the  monastery  the  ap- 
pellation of  T|  IXavay'ta  ara  FlaAaia,  Or  "Our  Lady 
at  the  Antiquities.  '  The  ruins  were  probably 
those  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ptous,  or  Ptoiua ', 
famous  for  an  oracle  delivered  by  a  priestess,  who 
when  consulted  by  Mardonius,  replied  to  his  mes- 
senger, who  was  a  Carian,  in  his  own  language*. 
The  oracle  belonged  to  the  Thebans,  and  ceased 
when  Thebes  was  -destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great '. 

Kardhitza  is   now  about  half  an  hour  below  us 


'  The  epithet,  according  to 
Plutarch  (de  Orac.  defect.)  was 
derived  from  imiffirw,  because 
Lstona  was  here  frightened  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
serpent ;  but  Paus.-uiias,  who 
generally  inclines  to  tlie  heroic 
origin  of  names,  cites  the  poems 
of  Asius  to  prove  that  Ptous 
tdb*  tbc  son  of  Atbaroas,   by 


Themisto,  in  which  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Apollodorus,  1.  1, 
c.  9. 

'   Herodot.    1,  8,    c.    135. 
Pausan.  BcEOt.  c.  23. 

"HaKilovw  tirioTparf  iac  ccit 
oXedpov  Tov  Otfi^liitf  ftayrtloy 
^v  aWtiQi  d\l/tuiic.  —  Pausan. 
Bceot.  c.  23. 
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ou  the  left,  but  having  determined  before  proceed- 
ing thither  to  visit  the  subterraneous  discharge  of 
the  Cephissus,  and  to  search  for  Larynma,  I  turn 
from  it  to  the  right,  descend  by  a  winding  course, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  rocky  summits  overhanging 
Kukkino,  and  then  leaving  to  the  left  the  road  to 
Martino,  turn  under  the  northern  side  of  the  above- 
mentioned  clifls,  and  arrive  at  Kokkino  at  6.8.  This 
is  a  village  of  thirty  houses,  which  as  usual,  in  this 
part  ofGreece,  consist  onlyofone  apartment,  serving 
both  for  a  stable  and  a  lodging  for  the  whole  family. 
The  people  are  of  Albanian  origin,  and  use  that 
language  among  themselves,  so  that  many  of  the 
women  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek  :  at  Mazi  and 
Lukisi  it  was  the  same.  The  owner  of  the  cottage 
in  which  I  lodge  is  said  to  possess  several  thousand 
goats  on  Mount  Ptotnuy  but  dares  not  live  better 
than  tlie  other  people  of  the  village. 

Dec.  25.  — After  having  visited,  this  morning, 
three  small  churches,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.E.  of  Kokkino,  where  the  village  formerly  stood, 
and  where  I  find  only  an  altar  with  an  ill-executed 
ornament  of  metopes  connected  by  festoons,  and 
a  lew  other  trifling  remains  of  Hellenic  times, 
I  proceed  at  8.45  to  the  Katavothra  of  the  Ce- 
jjhhsus,  descending  the  rugged  hill  till  9,  when 
in  a  ravine  we  rejoin  the  road  from  Thebes! 
to  Martino,  which  we  quitted  yesterday  evening. 
Continue  descending,  and  pass  over  a  small  plain 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  is 
cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kokkino,  but  in  the 
upper  portion  only,  on  account  of  the  inundations  to  I 
which  the  lower  part  is  subject.     The  lake  abounds 
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iu  fish,  and  its  surface  is  now  covered  with  wild 
fowl,  but  the  peasants  reap  no  advantage  either 
from  tlie  one  or  the  other,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
catching  or  kiUing  them  ;  the  people  of  Topolia, 
however,  enjoy  a  profitable  fishery  iu  the  lake, 
and  sometimes  take,  especially  at  the  katavothra, 
great  quantities  of  those  Copaic  or  Cephissic  eels 
renowned  among  the  ancients'  for  their  bulk  and 
fatness,  and  which  Pausanias  commends  from  his 
own  experienced  At  9.18  we  arrive  on  the 
water's  edge,  and  then  ascending  the  rocky  foot  of 
Mount  Skroponeri  arrive  in  three  minutes  more  at 
a  great  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock 
eighty  feet  high.  It  is  the  entrance  of  a  low,  dark, 
subterraneous  passage,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
yards  long,  through  which  a  part  of  the  river  or 
current  of  the  lake  slowly  flows,  and  rejoins  the 
rest  of  the  river  very  near  the  entrance  of  the 
south-easternmost  of  the  katavothra '.  In  summer 
this  cavern,  or  false  katavothra,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  di*y,  and  there  is  a  passage  through  it 
on  foot ;  but  at  present  it  is  the  resort  of  a  mul- 
titude of  fishes. 

The  south-eastern  katavothra  resembles  the  ca- 
vern in  outward  appearance,  being  an  aperture  at 
the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock  of  equal  altitude. 
But  there  is  much  more  water  liere  :  the  stream 
which  enters  is  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  four  or 


'  Aristoph.  Acharn.  v.  880 

et  in  pi.  al.     Arcbi-atrat.  ap 
Athen.  1.  7,   c.  13.     J.   Poll 


tlirly  ijiifrrai. — Pausan.  Boeot. 
c.  24. 

'    rd    Karajiudpa, Hel- 

lenice  lidpaOpa,  (papayyic,  viro- 
ara. 
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five  feet  deep,  and  now  entirely  fills  and  conceals 
the  opening,  which  in  summer  is  exposed.  Now 
that  the  lake  extends  as  far  as  Topolia  and  fills  all 
this  part  of  the  basin,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  river  from  the  inundation,  unless  from  some 
favourable  position  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
especially  as  the  current  flows  not  more  rapidly 
than  a  yard  in  a  minute,  and  there  is  little 
diil'erence  in  the  depth  or  colour  of  the  water 
iu  any  part  of  this  inner  bay,  which  is  divided 
from  the  main  body  of  the  lake  of  CopoR  by  a  pro- 
jecting point  under  Kokkino,  concealing  Topolia 
from  the  katavuthra.  I  now  ride  over  the  rocky 
foot  of  the  mountain  near  the  lake,  and  in  twelve 
minutes  arrive  at  a  second  katavothra,  situated 
like  the  first  at  the  end  of  an  inlet  of  the  lake  ter- 
minating in  a  perpendicular  clifl",  but  much  smaller 
botli  in  the  size  of  the  stream  and  in  the  height  of 
the  cliff,  which  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet.  The 
stream  flows  rapidly  into  the  cavern,  and  there  is 
a  bank  of  loose  stones  across  it,  intended  for  catch- 
ino;  fish  when  the  water  is  low.  In  summer  the 
inlet  is  quite  dry,  and  often  the  river  itself:  all  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  lake  is  then  converted  into  a 
pasture,  with  cattle  grazing  on  it.  Two  minutes 
beyond  the  second  katavothra  isa  third,  at  the  foot 
of  a  perpendicular  rock  of  fifty  feet;  here  the  course 
of  the  river  is  well  marked,  having  sand- banks  on 
either  side,  and  a  broad  stream  running  into  the 
cavern.  From  hence,  after  riding  for  a  quarter  of 
au  hour  along  the  lake  northward,  in  search  of 
other  subterraneous  entrances,  without  finding  any, 
I  return  to  the  third  katavothra  and  proceed  from 
thence  to  tlie  emissory  of  the  river  in  the  valley  of 
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Lannes.  For  ten  minutes  the  road  uiounts  a  stony 
hollow  between  low  hills  of  the  same  description, 
after  which  the  same  vale  is  continued  with  a  de- 
scending surface.  The  Cepfmsus  pursues  its  sub- 
terraneous course  in  the  same  direction,  as  appears 
by  a  line  of  quadrangular  shafts  or  perpendicular 
excavations  in  the  rock,  evidently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  subterraneous  channel  when 
by  some  accident  it  had  been  obstructed,  and  had 
thereby  submerged,  or  endangered,  a  great  part  of 
the  fertile  plain  which  extends  to  the  sites  o(  AcrcB- 
phiujti,  Hallartus,  Ti/phossium  and  Orchomenus, 
The  first  shaft  is  at  two  minutes'  distance  from  the 
third  katavothra.  It  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
square,  entirely  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  is 
filled  with  stones  and  earth  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
tlie  top.  The  second  shaft,  whieli  is  three  minutes 
farther,  is  clear  to  the  depth  of  forty-five  feet.  The 
third  shaft  is  at  three  minutes'  distance  from  the 
last,  and  is  filled  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The 
mouths  of  many  of  these  shafts  are  concealed  by 
the  bushes  of  lentisk  and  puruari  which  cover  the 
valley,  but  they  are  easily  traced  by  means  of  the 
mounds  of  earth  and  broken  stones  around  them, 
which  were  formed  probably  when  the  wells  were 
excavated.  Their  obstruction  has  obviously  been 
caused  by  their  all  lying,  more  or  less,  in  the 
course  of  the  waters  down  the  valley.  The  fourth 
shaft  is  one  minute  beyond  the  third,  and  not  less 
than  ninety  feet  in  depth,  with  stones  and  earth  at 
the  bottom,  like  the  oUiers,  it  diminishes  gra- 
dually downwards,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  by  a 
succession  of  ledges.  The  second  is  constructed 
in  tl»e  same  nianutr,  and  so  are  probably  several  of 
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those  which  are  filled.  All  are  cut  entirely  through 
the  rock  :  some  have  small  steps  on  either  side  of 
one  of  the  angles.  The  fifth  shaft  is  one  minute 
beyond  the  fourth,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  the 
earth  and  stones  washed  into  it  from  the  hills  on 
either  side.  Its  situation,  however,  is  ascertained 
by  the  mounds  around  the  hollow,  and  we  may 
infer,  from  the  height  and  extent  of  the  mounds, 
that  this  shaft  must  have  been  the  deepest  of  all. 
Here  in  fact  the  valley  is  highest,  and  from  hence 
the  ground  descends  all  the  way  to  the  vale  of  the 
lower  Ophissits.  The  elevation  I  should  conceive  to 
be  at  the  utmost  one  hundred  and  eishty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake.  Tlie  sixth  shaft  is  at  the  same 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fifth, 
that  the  fifth  is  from  the  fourth  :  and,  like  the  fifth, 
it  is  quite  filled.  The  seventh  is  in  an  exact  line 
with  those  preceding,  but  as  the  valley  here  takes 
a  turn  to  the  left,  this  shaft  is  on  the  rocky  foot  of 
the  mountain,  instead  of  being  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  vale.  The  engineers  who  undertook,  by 
means  of  these  shafts,  to  clear  the  subterraneous 
channel  of  the  river,  naturally  proceeded  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  stream  would  run  direct  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  entrance  towards  the  issue,  and 
hence  without  regarding  the  nature  of  the  ground 
above,  they  proceeded  to  excavate  the  seventh  shaft 
in  the  same  line  with  those  preceding  it.  In  form- 
ing it  they  probably  discovered  that  the  subterra- 
neous channel  does  not  follow  the  straight  line,  but 
conforms  to  the  structure  of  the  ground  on  the  sur- 
face, turning  in  the  direction  of  a  ravine  to  the  left ; 
they  continued,  therefore,  their  work  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  eighth  shaft,  which  is  found  in  a  point 
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forming  an  angle  to  tlie  left  of  the  former  line,  at 
the  usual  distance  from  the  seventh,  but  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ravine,  which  is  here  closely  con- 
fined by  the  adjoining  rocky  hills,  and  descends 
rapidl}'.  The  seventh  shaft  is  twenty  feet  deep, 
the  eighth,  much  ruined,  about  forty-five  ;  between 
them  to  the  right,  in  a  little  level  which  occupies 
the  comer  at  the  turn  of  the  valley,  are  foundations 
of  an  oblong  building,  of  large  rougli  stones.  The 
ninth  shaft,  wliich  is  seventy  or  eighty  feet  deep, 
occurs  at  the  usual  distance  ;  the  tenth  at  the  same 
distance,  has  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  eleventh 
at  a  like  distance,  is  something  less  deep  than  the 
ninth.  The  twelfth  at  a  like  distance,  is  about  as 
deep  as  the  ninth.  The  thirteenth  at  an  equal 
distance,  has  the  same  depth  as  the  last.  Here 
ends  the  ravine,  which  now  opens  upon  a  rugged 
slope,  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Cephissus,  which  lies  to  the  right,  and  is  hid 
from  view  by  a  rugged  point  projecting  from  the 
ridge  of  Skroponeri.  The  line  of  the  shafts  here 
changes  its  direction  towards  the  right,  and  three 
more  are  found  on  the  slope  above  mentioned,  in  a 
direction  bending  towards  the  rocky  point.  The 
distances  between  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth,  are  about  double  the  former 
intervals.  Their  depth  is  about  ten  feet.  At  the 
fifteenth  the  valley  wiilens,  and  the  road  to  Larmes 
continues  to  follow  the  slope  leaving  the  rocky 
point  to  the  left,  and  eufering  the  lower  valley  just 
at  the  place  where  the  river  issues. 

Its  position  relatively  to  the  sixteenth  shaft,  in- 
dicates the  direction  of  the  subterraneous  current 
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under  the  rocky  hill.  The  river  emerges  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice  about  thirty  feet  high,  in  many 
small  streams,  which  immediately  unite  and  form 
a  river  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four 
deep,  flowing  with  great  rapidity  down  the  vale. 
The  road  follows  its  right  bank  for  sixteen  minutes, 
then  crosses,  on  the  same  side,  a  rocky  projection 
of  Mount  Skroponcri,  which  is  divided  only  by  the 
river  from  an  equally  abrupt  termination  of  the 
mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale,  and  in 
ten  minutes  descends  to  a  large  old  church,  and  the 
mills  of  Larmes,  which  are  turned  by  a  canal  de- 
rived from  the  river.  Where  we  crossed  the 
height,  the  river  is  precipitated  over  the  rocks  for 
a  short  distance  with  great  rapidity.  In  very  dry 
summers  it  entirely  fails,  when  the  mills  are  scan- 
tily supplied  by  a  fountain,  which  issues  from  a 
rock  on  the  right  side  of  the  rapid.  From  the  mills 
to  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  river  joins  the 
sea,  the  distance  is  thirteen  minutes,  the  stream 
winding  with  rapidity  through  a  small  plain  culti- 
vated with  cotton.  The  fall  of  the  river  through 
the  subterraneous  channel  over  the  cataract,  and 
along  the  two  valleys,  can  hardly  amount  to  more 
than  a  perpendicular  of  fifty  feet. 

In  the  valley  above  the  cataract  the  river  flows 
through  a  thick  copse  of  agnus-castus,  and  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  water-cresses.  In  the 
lower  valley  it  is  bordered  with  reeds  and  myrtles. 
A  steep  peaked  mountain  rises  on  the  left  of  the 
river's  mouth,  behind  which  are  the  villages  of 
Martino  and  Malesina  :  the  latter  towards  the  sea, 
Martino  more  inland.     At  about  an   hour  and  a 
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quarter  beyond  Martino  is  Proskpia,  upon  the 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  bay  of  Opn&,  and  which  I  suppose  to 
be  the  Platanus,  or  Platanius,  of  Pausanias.  Be- 
tween Martino  and  Proskyna,  not  far  from  the 
latter,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city :  probably 
Corseia. 

The  ruins  of  Lnnjmna  are  situated  on  a  level 
covered  with  bushes,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Larmes,  ten  minutes  to  the  left  of  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Cephisstts.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  less  than 
a  mile.  The  annexed  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  remains  still  existing. 
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The  walls,  which  in  one  place  are  extaut  to  near 
half  their  height,  are  of  a  red  soft  stone,  very  much 
corroded  by  the  sea  air,  and  in  some  places  are 
constructed  of  rough  masses.  The  sorus  is  high, 
with  comparison  to  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
stands  in  its  original  place  upon  the  rocks  :  there 
was  an  inscription  upon  it,  and  some  ornaments  of 
sculpture,  which  are  now  quite  defaced.  TheGly- 
fonero  is  a  small  deep  pool  of  water,  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  is  considered  by  the  peasants  an 
o-ytoi'tpi,  or  sacred  water,  because  it  is  cathartic. 
Meletius,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  lake  Anchoe 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  states,  that  in  his  time  per- 
sons resorted  to  the  place  in  spring  and  autumn  to 
drink  of  the  water,  and  to  some  of  those,  he  adds, 
who  drank  too  much,  it  proved  fatal.  This  coast, 
as  well  as  Kuhita,  abounds  in  salt  springs,  and 
HoLb  perliaps  derived  its  name  from  similar 
sources  near  it.  Some  ruins  like  those  of  La- 
rijrrma  are  said  to  exist  at  a  church  of  St.  John 
Theologus,  near  the  cape  which  projects  to  the 
northward,  beyond  Malesina  and  Proskyna.  They 
are  probably  remains  of  Halm. 

Upon  the  projection  of  Skropoueri,  which  sepa- 
rates the  upper  from  the  lower  valley  of  Larmcs,  I 
observed  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls  sur- 
rounding a  height  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road.  These  seem  to  have  been  merely  the  remains 
of  a  small  dependent  fortress,  commanding  the 
pass  which  led  to  the  towTi. 

On  the  rocks  above  the  issue  of  the   Cephissits, 

(the  road  from  Kokkino  to  Larmes  is  crossed  by 

[that  from  Liikisi  to  Martino.     The  latter,  as  I  am 

now  informed,  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the  women 
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of  ImM^^  for  some  reasons  of  their  own,  thought 
proper  to  represent  it.  From  Lukisi  it  crosses  the 
mountain  which  borders  the  valley  of  Anthedon  to 
the  west,  and  descends  upon  a  vale  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  Skroponeri,  where  are  some  copious 
sources  issuing  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  bay, 

I  and  flowing  into  it.  From  thence  the  road  crosses 
Mount  Skroponeri  to  the  vale  of  Larmes.  The  dis- 
tance from  Lukisi  to  Larmes  is  reckoned  two  hours 
and  a  half. 
I  Although  the  name  Larmes,  or  Lames,  which  is 
applied  as  well  to  the  ruins  just  described  as  to  the 
adjacent  bay  and  valley,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
ruins  are  those  of  Larymna,  yet,  as  Strabo  men- 

I  lions  two  towns  of  that  name,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  to  which  of  them  these  remains  are  to  be  at- 
tributed. He  observes,  that  the  Cephissus  broke 
_  forth  from  its  subterraneous  channel  at  the  Upper 
f  Larymna,  and  joined  the  sea  at  the  Lower  La- 
rymna ;  that  Upper  Larymna  had  belonged  to 
Locris  until  it  was  annexed  to  the  Lower  or  Boeo- 
tian Larymna  by  the  Romans;  that  the  place  where 
the  river  issued  at  tapper  Larymna  was  called 
Anchoe,  and  that  there  was  a  lake  of  the  same 
name'  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume  from  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  was  the  same  as  that  lake  at 


I 


'   Merd  ^c   '2a\yavia  'ArOrf- 

iiir Eiiri   fxivTOi   «r« 

irpo'i6rrt  fiucpoy  iroXi^yai  Ivo 
rSiv  Bmtrfrwf,  .\dpvfiyd  rt,xapt' 
j}r  6  Ktjipiaoot   iicii^tiiiTi  Kill   in 


tlra  iUppiliy  (Cephissus) 
(If  7'i)i'  iiri^yeiay  Kard  Aa- 
pvfiyay  rijf  AoKplSoQ  r^y  &yu 
{koi  ydp  iripa  larly  wc  t'TTOftty 
tirl  rj  flaXa'rrjj  //  Roiiuriain)  t) 
irpoaiOifftty    ol    'Pufiaioi     Hly 
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Lnrymna,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  a  Xi/ii-n 
^jiyyjIiaOri^,  OT  a  lake  profound  at  the  very  margin'. 
At  Larmes,  however,  there  is  nothing  resembling 
a  lake,  except  the  small  pool  or  source  of  salt  water 
near  the  ancient  walls,  which  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  Pausauias  could  not  have  alluded  to  Larmes 
in  describing  Larymna,  the  more  so  as  the  words 
iirtp(iaXovTwv  ro  oooc  to  FItwov,  which  he  employs 
in  alluding  to  the  road  from  Acra'phi urn  to  Larymna, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  crossed  not  merely 
the  low  ridge  between  the  Katavothra  and  the 
emissory,  but  a  part  of  Mount  Skroponeri  itself, 
and  that  he  really  did  so  is  the  more  probable 
from  his  having  made  no  mention  of  the  lake 
Copais  on  this  occasion,  or  of  the  subterraneous 
channel  of  the  Ccphmus,  although  the  road  from 
Acrffiphiuni  to  Larymna,  supposing  his  Larymna.  to 
have  been  at  Larmes,  could  not  but  have  followed 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  have  passed  both  by 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  subterraneous  stream* 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  La- 
rymna of  Pausanias  was  not  tlie  town  which  stood 
at  Larmes,  but  another  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  Skroponeri ;  that  the  Btpotian,  or  Lower 
Lanptum,  was  there  situated,  and  that  Larmes  was 
the  site  of  the  Upper,  or  Locr'uift  Lanjvma.  I  can- 
not affirm,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  lake  correspond- 
ing to  the  Ancho'c  in  the  vale  of  Skroponeri* ;   nor  if 


'  Kij^KTffoc  itilicuiai  iTt\  Ti\y  Bd- 

Xarrai-.— Strabo.  p.  406,  407. 

'  '\7npftaK6vrit>y  St  rit  opor  ro 


'Xifiyr)  Si  iTi^iaiv  lariv  Ayxt/^n- 
fl/)C. — Pausun.  Boeot.  c.  23. 

'  Stuart,  in  his  notes  of  a 
journey  in  this  part  of  Boeotia 
(printed  in  the  fourth  volume 


Tuv -iruWii  Xupvfiva of  his  Antiquities),  describes  a 
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that  were  the  site  of  tlie  Lower  Lartpuna,  is  it  easy 
to  explain  how  either  of  them  could  have  belonged  to 
Liocris,  all  the  surrounding  districts  beintr  Boeotian; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Lartfvma  at 
Lannes  was  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  the  Locrian 
frontier.  It  seems  unaccountable  also,  that  Pau- 
sanias  should  have  omitted  to  notice  so  curious  an 
object,  both  nattiral  and  artificial,  as  the  Chasms 
of  the  Cephissus  and  its  shafts;  but  it  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition  of  his  not  having  visited  the 
Larymna  at  Larmes,  which  may  have  happened  be- 
cause it  had  been  abandoned,  soon  after  it  had  been 
annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  Lower  Larymna.  As 
to  Strabo,  who  seems  to  have  been  correct  only  in 
saying,  that  the  Cephissus  emerged  near  the  Upper 
Larymna,  there  is  great  reason  for  believing  that 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  he  described 
places  confusedly,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and 
his  text,  perhaps,  may  be  partly  in  fault.  To  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  may  also  be  attri- 
liuted  his  assertion,  that  the  subterraneous  passage 
of  the  Cephissus  was  thirty  stades  in  length  ;  for, 
with  all  its  windings,  it  is  not  half  so  much. 

At  the  issue  of  the  Cephissus,  in  the  upper  vale 
of  Larmes,  I  was  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  water  when  compared  with  the  aggre- 
gate of  that  which  enters  at  the  three  katavothra, 


lake  which  had  a  discharge  into 
the  sea  between  the  bay  of 
Skroponeri  and  Lukisi.  But 
he  gives  us  tlic  idea  of  a  large 
lake,  for  which  there  is  no  space 
nd  describes  it  aa 


poneri  (apparently  a  village  of 
that  nanie)v  so  that  his  lake 
would  rather  seem  to  have  been 
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niul  could  not  but  infer  that  one  of  the  streams,  at 
least,  has  a  different  issue.  The  two  northern 
ikutavothra  seem  too  near  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
to  the  commencement  of  the  line  of  shafts  on  the 
surface,  not  to  have  both  conducted  to  the  subter- 
raneous channel  below  those  shafts.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found,  therefore,  that  the  river  which 
issues  in  the  vale  of  Larmes,  and  which  is  about 
equal  in  volume  to  those  two  streams,  is  derived 
solely  from  them,  and  that  the  southern  katavothra, 
which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearest 
of  the  two  northeni,  has  a  different  discharge,  per- 
haps, at  the  sources  in  the  bay  of  Skroponeri.  This 
would  partly  justify  Strabo  in  sayiug,  that  the  Ce- 
phissus  flowed  into  the  sea  near  the  Lower  or  Boeo- 
tian Larymna. 

Having  taken  my  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Mills 
of  Larmes,  I  return  to  Kokkino,  following  the  same 
road  by  which  I  came,  with  the  exception  of  cross- 
ing the  rocky  height  from  near  the  issue  of  the 
river  directly  to  the  sixteenth  shaft,  and  without 
finding  any  other  shaft,  though  the  subterraneous 
stream  flows  probably  in  that  .direction.  It  takes 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  mount  from  the  nearest 
katavothra  to  Kokkino,  where  we  arrive  at  sunset. 

The  only  passage  in  ancient  history  illustrative 
of  the  shafts  and  subterraneous  course  of  the 
Cephissus,  occurs  in  the  pages  of  Strabo  to  which 
a  reference  has  just  been  made.  After  describing 
the  river  as  entering  a  chasm  near  Copae,  the 
geographer  subjoins  that  one  Crates  of  Chalcis  ' 


I    Casaubon,    founding    his 
cnnjecture  as  to  the  defective 


text  of  p.  407  on  another  pas- 
snge  in  p.  700,  thought  that 
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had  been  employed  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  re- 
medy the  efi'ects  of  au  obstruction  of  the  subterra- 
neous channels  which  had  caused  the  submersion 
of  several  places  situated  on  tlie  margin  of  the 
lake :  and  that  he,  Strabo,  had  seen  the  report 
made  by  Crates  to  Alexander,  wherein  that  en- 
gineer stated  that  he  had  been  successful  in  draw- 
ing off  the  water  from  some  districts,  especially 
those  of  Eleusis  and  Athenae,  Boeotian  towns  on 
the  river  Triton  ',  when  dissensions  amon|T  the 
Ba?otians  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  Although  one 
of  the  operations  of  Crates  was  to  make  au  embank- 
ment' near  Atliena*,  it  is  evident  that  his  principal 
means  of  desiccation  were  derived  from  the  clear- 
ing of  the  subterraneous  channels  of  the  river,  and 
hence  we  might  be  justified  in  the  inference  that 
the  existing  wells  were  the  work  of  Crates ;  there 
are  strong  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that 
they  are  more  ancient,  and  that  Crates  only  re- 
paired or  cleared  them.  It  is  obvious  that  all  val- 
leys so  inclosed  as  to  admit  of  a  passage  to  the 
running  waters  only  through  the  surrounding 
mountains  cannot  but  be  liable  to  occasional  inun- 
dations from  the  obstruction  of  the  subterraneous 


Gorgus  had  been  the  name  of 
the  engineer ;  but  it  is  clearly 
proved  from  Stephanus  to  have 
been  Crates ;  for  in  speaking 
of  Athenae  of  BoeoUa,  he  «ays, 
i^  IK  rijc  Xi^it-qc  afaftavciffii 
fitra  TO  xpOTtpov  iittK\vaBijfai 

ctird^ptvoiy.  Stephan.  in 
'Ad^yai.  The  same  Crates  is  no- 


ticed by  Diogenes  Laertius,  (1.4. 
c.  23.)  as  a  rn^j>(iipu)^oc  'A\t^- 
ayCfi^  auvuiv. — \  .  (jeographie 
deStrabon.  tome  3.  iclairc.  26. 

'  Pausan.  Bccot.  c.  24, 
mentJons  the  destruction  of 
these  two  places  by  an  inun- 
dation. 

'    cura<  "      "■ 
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channels.  Ancient  history  records  the  occurrence 
of  inundations,  thus  caused,  in  the  valleys  of  Stym- 
phalus  and  Pheneus',  where  sucli  is  the  height  of" 
the  mountains  that  the  inconvenience  can  only  be 
remedied  by  nature  herself.  But  the  chastnata  of 
the  Cephissus  are  more  accessible,  and  allowed  of 
the  excavation  of  a  Hue  of  shafts,  by  means  of 
which  the  channel  of  the  river  might  not  only  be 
kept  clear  but  even  enlarged,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  extensive  drainage  of  the  plain.  Strabo  re- 
marks, with  reference  to  the  ancient  riches  of  the 
Orchomenii  attested  by  Homer,  that,  according  to 
a  Boeotian  tradition,  they  had  been  caused  by  the 
draining  and  subsequent  cultivation  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plain,  which  in  the  time  of  the  geogra- 
pher had  again  become  a  part  of  the  lake*,  and  is 
still  an  impracticable  swamp.  Now  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  period,  in  history,  to  which  that  great 
and  useful  undertaking  can  be  attributed  with  so 
much  probability  as  to  that,  when  all  Western 
BcBOtia  was  united  under  the  Minyae  of  Orchome- 
nus.  To  that  age,  therefore,  rather  than  any 
other,  the  original  excavations  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, when  they  were  formed  perhaps  under  the 
direction  of  the  Orchomenian  princes  Trophonius 
and  Agamedes,  who,  by  their  mechanical  skill  in 
an  age  when  it  was  extremely  rare  in  Greece, 
attained  the  honours  of  divinity. 


'  Vide  Travels  inthe  Morea,  the  spring  of  1829  the  greater 

c.    26.      I    am   informed   that  purt  of  the  plain  of   Phcncus 

the  obstruction  of  ihe   Ludon  was  under  water, 
has  lately  recurred,  so  that  iti  '  Strabo,  p.  415. 
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Dec.  26. — This  morning  a  strong  uorth-wester 
sets  in  with  rain.  A  ride  of  three  quarters  oi"  an 
hour  carries  me  to  Kardhitza,  the  road  passing 
along  the  rugged  flanks  of  Mount  Pioiim.  Midway 
a  small  plain  lies  below  us  to  the  right,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  plain,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Cephissus,  an  island  surrounded  by  clifls,  the 
sunnnit  of  which  is  incircled  by  the  remains  of  a 
Hellenic  wall.  In  the  inclosed  space,  as  I  am 
told  by  some  peasants  who  have  been  there,  are 
some  foundations  of  buildings,  but  no  columns. 
It  seems  to  have  been  some  small  town  to  whicli 
the  little  plain  just  mentioned  may  have  apper- 
tained, together  with  that  which  is  now  an  inunda- 
tion surrounding  the  island,  but  which  in  summer 
may  be  valuable  land  either  for  grain  or  pasture. 
At  Kardltitza  I  find  ample  employment  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  examining  the  adjacent  ruins,  which 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  Acra:-phiura,  and  in  copy- 
ing inscriptions,  of  which  there  is  a  large  collection 
in  an  old  church  of  St.  George,  standing  withiu 
tlie  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

Dec.  27. — The  longest  of  the  inscriptions  has 
required  a  continued  labour  of  six  hours,  the  let- 
ters being  small,  and  in  some  places  much  de- 
faced ;  and  the  stone  which  is  in  the  wall  of  the 
church  on  the  outside,  on  a  level  with  the  earth, 
being  so  placed  that  the  lines  are  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  whence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  them  without  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  mouumeut   is   in  honour  of  one  of  the  citi- 
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zeus  of  this  place  uamed  Epaminondas,  son  of 
[■iEpaminondas '.  After  recording  some  of  his 
former  services  to  his  native  city,  one  of  which 
was  the  reparation,  at  an  expence  of  6000denaria, 
of  a  mound  twelve  stades  in  length,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  plain  of  Acroephium 
from  the  inundations  to  which  it  is  subject  from  the 
lake,  the  inscription  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  A  lega- 
tion having  been  required  to  the  Young  Augustus, 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  and  Pan- 
hellenes  at  Argos,  and  many  illustrious  and  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Boeotian  cities  having  met  together 
and  refused  and  appealed  to  him,  he  extending 
his  magnanimity  to  the  whole  nation  of  Bceotians, 
and  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  his  private 
interests,  most  readily  accepted  the  charge  from 
the  nation  of  Bojotians,  applying  the  strength  of 
his  mind  to  this  important  and  unpaid  legation. 
Whence,  having  become  admired  and  thought 
worthy  of  approbation,  he  was  honoured  by  the 
Panhellenes,  as  they  testified  in  the  letter  sent  by 
iliem  to  our  city.  Having  concluded  the  legation 
together  with  the  other  nations,  and  brought  back 
the  answer  from  .  .  .  ,  he  was  honoured,  to- 
gether with  his  co-legates  ;  and  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  PamboiOti,  mindful  of  his  spontaneous 


'  As  I  have  already  pub- 
lished this  itiscriptiun  in  the 
Museum  Criticum,  and  M. 
Bocckh  has  given  it  a  place 
ill  his  Corpus  luscriptionuuj. 


I  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
insert  the  text  in  the  cursive 
character  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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liberality  and  benevolence,  decreed  to  him  the 
honours  due,  and  made  a  communication  of  the 

act  to  our  city He 

excelled  in   greatness    of    mind   and   virtue   all 

his   love   of    glory    and 

goodness  by  successive  entertainments,  being  thus 
held  to  be  the  greatest  of  patriots  and  benefactors. 
And  when  the  games  called  the  Ptoia  had  been 
omitted  for  thirty  years,  having  been  named  to 
preside  over  them,  he  most  readily  accepted  the 
office,  thinking  it  an  honour  to  renew  those  an- 
cient games,  the  great  Ptoia  and  Caesareia,  and 
became  a  second  founder  of  them.  Having  taken 
tlie  direction  of  them,  he  forthwith  performed  the 
sacrifices  and  prophetic  offices  of  the  god,  enter- 
taining the  archons  and  assessors  five  times  every 
year  with  magnificent  suppers,  and  giving  a  dinner 
to  the  city  in  the  fiftli  year,  without  a  single  omis- 
sion in  the  other  years  either  of  sacrifice  or  of  ex- 
pence.  And  when  the  games  occurred  in  the 
sixth  year,  he  made  a  distribution  for  the  approach- 
ing feast  to  all  the  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  alien  proprietors,  giving  to  each  man  a 
Cophiuus  of  wheat  and  a  Hemina  of  wine,  and  re- 
ligiously executed  the  ceremonies  derived  from  our 
ancestors,  the  great  processions,  and  the  dance  of 
the  Syrta.  And  sacrificing  a  bull  to  the  gods  and 
the  August!,  he  omitted  neither  the  distribution  of 
meat,  nor  dinners,  nor  desserts,  nor  suppers,  enter- 
taining at  every  dinner  the  children  and  young 
slaves  of  the  cities  according  to  their  classes,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  thirtieth,  while  his  wife  Noticha 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  wives  of  the  citizens,  their 
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unmarried  daughters,  and  female  slaves.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  those  who  had  charge  of  the  tents 
or  of  the  decoration  of  the  festival,  but  he  gave 
them  a  dinner  apart  by  proclamation,  which  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  done,  being  desirous  that 
every  one  should  be  a  partaker  of  his  generosity. 
In  the  scenic  spectacles  he  treated  all  the  spec- 
tators and  persons  assembled  from  the  cities  with 
sweetmeats,  and  made  large  and  exquisite  cakes, 
so  that  his  munificence  became  celebrated  in  all 
the  surrounding  cities.  At  the  end  of  the  games, 
after  a  supper  given  to  the  whole  people,  recom- 
mencing his  expences,  he  made  a  distribution  of 
eleven  denaria  to  each  couch  of  three  persons,  and 
a  Ceramffium  of  old  wine  and  six  denaria  to  defray 
the  remaining  expences  for  meat.  After  the  per- 
formance of  all  these  things,  as  he  descended  from 
the  temple  to  the  city,  all  the  citizens  met  him  in 
a  body,  in  order  to  show  him  every  kind  of  honour 
and  thankfulness ;  and  lie,  cot  unmindful  of  his 
magnanimity,  sacrificing  in  the  city  a  bull  to 
Jupiter  the  Greatest,  moved  the  congregation  to 
gratitude.  Since  then  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  good 
and  magnanimous  and  patriotic  men  adorned  with 
becoming  honours  and  rewards ;  it  has  seemed 
good  to  the  archons,  the  assessors,  and  the  people, 
to  bestow  praises  upon  the  aforesaid  Epaminon- 
das,  for  that  he  has  conducted  himself  towards  hh 
native  city  with  assiduous  benevolence,  and  to- 
wards the  nation  of  Boiotians  with  magnanimity, 
and  has  conferred  honour  upon  his  native  city  by 
bis  embassy.  And  to  honour  him  with  a  golden 
crown,  and  agood  full-length  painted  portrait-statue. 
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aud  that  all  succeeding  Agouotlietae  shall  in 
the  games  to  be  directed  by  them  invite  him 
with  other  benefactors  to  the  first  seat,  in  order 
that,  from  these  results,  our  city  may  appear 
grateful  to  its  benefactors,  and  that  many  otliers 
may  become  emulous  of  good  actions  thus  attested. 
Also  to  erect  images  or  statues  of  hinif  one  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Ptoius,  tlie  other  in  the  agora  of 
tlie  city,  together  with  gilded  portrait-statues  of 
him,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  The  people 
and  the  council  (have  honoured)  Epaminoudas, 
son  of  Epaminondas,  as  an  excellent  citizen  :  and 
to  place  a  copy  of  the  decree  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Ptoius,  and  another  in  the  agora  of  the 
city." 

The  mention  made  of  the  Cesarean  games,  and 
of  their  renewal,  implying  their  cessation  for  a 
considerable  time,  shows  that  the  monument  was 
not  of  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  worship  of  the  Augusti 
in  the  plural.  The  earliest  emperors  who  iield 
that  rank  simultaneously  were  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  ;  but  the  words  Neoc  2f/3aaToe  desig- 
nating the  Young  Augustus,  who  presided  in  the 
council  of  the  Achffians  and  Panhellones  in  Argos, 
to  which  the  embassy  of  the  Boeotians  and  others 
was  sent,  seems  not  to  apply  so  well  to  Verus  as  to 
Commodus,  who  was  in  Greece  with  his  father 
on  their  return  from  the  East,  when  Aurelius  visited 
Athens,  in  the  year  176,  and  was  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  is  true  that  Commodus 
was  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  Augustus  until 
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the  following  year '.  But  as,  accordiog  to  the  tenor 
of  the  inscription,  the  embassy  occurred  before  the 
Ptoia,  and  consequently  some  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  monument,  we  may  easily  conceive  that 
after  such  an  interval  the  people  of  Acraephium 
would  not  studiously  refuse  to  apply  the  title 
of  Augustus  to  Commodus,  because  he  had  not 
yet  received  it  at  the  period  referred  to,  espe- 
cially as  the  honour  became  the  greater  to  Epa- 
minondas,  and  as  Commodus  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
scription was  probably  sole  emperor.  The  next 
Young  Augustus,  to  whom  the  words  Ntoc  2t/3a<rToc 
may  be  applied,  was  Caracalla,  who  with  his 
father  Severus,  passed  through  Mcesia  and  Pan- 
nonia  in  returning  from  the  East  in  the  year 
203  * :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  either  of  them 
having  been  in  Greece,  and  the  form  of  the  letters 
in  tlie  inscription  is  more  conformable  to  those  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  than  to  any  sub- 
sequent period.  The  2  and  E  are  still  angular. 
The  final  iota  of  the  dative  cases  is  constantly 
omitted,  but  this  omission  was  already  common  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  confusion  which  oc- 
cui*s  in  the  use  of  i  and  ti  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  form  of  the  letters,  and  may  perhaps  be  partly 
an  effect  of  the  Boeotic  dialect.  Thus  rifxtf,  yiv(ov- 
Tat  are  written  rct/it),  ytivuvrat,  while  tic,  Trp»ff/3«'ov, 
a^«w0ttf,  To^fiCj  ^fivrvov,  fiaprvpuadai,  are  written  ic, 

irptafiiav,  a^cudcc,  ra^ic,  oittvov,  fiaprvpiaBai. 


'  Dio.  1.  71,  c.  31.— I.  Ca- 
pitol, in  Antonin.  Philos,  — 
Pliilosl.  iu  Adrian,  c.  4. 


Herodian.  1.  3,  c.  10. 
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This  monument  is  a  good  example  of  the  vanity 
of  a  rich  Boeotian  Archon  in  those  times,  or  rather 
of  the  mean  flattery  of  his  fellow-citizens  paying 
homage  to  his  wealth.  It  is  a  complete  specimen 
also,  of  the  pompous  inanity  and  wordy  feebleness 
of  the  language,  which  it  is  curious  to  compare 
with  some  Attic  inscriptions  of  about  the  same 
period,  when  Atticus  Hcrodes  was  the  arbiter  of 
taste  at  Athens,  and  when  amidst  an  abundance  of 
affectation,  there  still  remaiued  some  wit,  learning 
and  elegance  of  composition. 

There  are  two  other  marl>les  in  the  walls  of  the 
church,  bearing  inscriptions  not  much  shorter  than 
the  preceding ;  one  of  these  is  in  the  northern  wall, 
where  the  effect  of  its  exposure  to  this  aspect  has 
been  to  cover  it  with  moss.  As  verj'  little  of  it  conid 
possibly  be  deciphered,  I  have  not  attempted  to  copy 
it.  The  other  forms  one  of  the  jambs  of  a  side  door, 
and  has  in  one  part  been  worn  smooth  ;  in  another 
place  the  letters  have  been  destroyed  by  the  stone 
having  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  latch. 
Ttie  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  are 
much  defaced,  and  the  stone  is  so  placed  that  the 
letters  are  reversed,  but  1  can  perceive  that  men- 
tion is  again  made  of  the  embassy  of  Epaminondas, 
sou  of  Epaminondas,  and  that  the  names  of  the 
Boeotians,  Locrians  and  Euboeans  occur,  being  pro- 
bably the  nations  whose  ambassadors,  according  to 
the  former  inscription,  accompanied  Epaminondas 
to  Argos.  The  words  avBptavriQ,  fnyaXo^v^ta,  and 
ravpoOvTvaac  also  occur  as  in  the  former,  but  the 
most  important  are  'Aufpai^ciwv  apj^owai,  which  taken 
together  with  the  mention  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
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Ptoius  in  the  other  inscription,  and  compared  with 
the  situation  of  the  town  and  temple,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  Pansanias,  can  leave  no 
question  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  Acraephium  '. 

Of  the  other  inscriptions  in  the  church  of  St. 
George,  the  most  curious  are  three  fragments  of 
catalogues  of  agonistic  victors,  all  which  probably 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  record  of  certain 
triennial  games  called  Soteria,  when  Theomnestus, 
son  of  Paramonus,  was  priest  of  Jupiter  Soter, 
and  when  the  Soteria  were  celebrated  lor  the 
first  time  *'  after  the  war*,"  by  which,  as  the 
characters  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  Mith- 
radatic  war  is  probably  meant,  when  Boeotia  suf- 
fered severely.  Pansanias  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Soteria,  or  of  Jupiter  Soter,  or  of  any  temple 
at  Acra'pliium,  except  that  of  Bacchus,  which  con- 
tained a  statue  of  the  god. 

Among  other  fragments  of  antiquity  in  the  church 
of  St.  George,  are  a  very  small  iluted  Doric  colunm 
with  sixteen  flutings,  and  two  of  those  circular  pe- 


•  t'c  ^ov  Uriiov  'AiroWuvot 
ri  Ttftiyos,  TOVTO  ct  ro  ipov  Ka- 
Xcrroi  fiey  Orwov,  irri  Si  6if- 
fiaiuf,  Kt£rai  cc  inrip  riji  Ku- 
iraicoc  Xi'^Kijc  Trpoc  ovpii 
ay\oraTii)  'A»:pai^/;jc  iriXtoc. — 
Herodat.  1.  8.  c.  135. 

*Yirip«»rai  ci  to  tlTiiiov  tov 
TtiyipiKov  TiSiov  Kal  rijc  KuTai- 
COf  Xifit'iji  TTpof  *A4'pa(^/ff'  0;j- 
(iaiiMiy  I'  fit-  ro  re  /irti-rtiov  i;al 
ro  opoQ'  TO  ct  'Anpaiifnoy  Kal  avTo 
Kurat  iy  wi^tt. — StTftbo,  p.  413. 

13 


Ak:pai<j)vtov 

«irai    TO  noXiiTfia   iv    opti   rf 
ilTu^. — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  23. 

'  Ayriov  upj^ot'Tvi:,  dyuiyode' 
roD»'(roc)  TioirXiov  KopytjXiou, 
Toii  TlowXlov  vwv  ....  uaiov, 
rwv  rpirfHipiijy  SuTTjpiuy  vpu- 
(t«i)>')  dro  Tou  ToXifiov,  itpartV' 
oi'TOc  Oe  to(0  A()oc  TOU  £(ur^poc 
OfOfty»i<fTov  TOU  Tlapafi6yov ,  o«  Sf 
ii'iKiM>y,  &c. — Y.  Iiiscr.  No. 
50,  51. 
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destals  smaller  above  than  below,  wliich  are  often 
found  in  Greek  churches,  sometimes  with  Ionic, 
but  more  commonly  with  Doric  capitals,  mouldings 
and  flntings.  They  were  probably,  as  1  have  before 
suggested  ',  the  liypostates  of  the  jcpijrijptc  *,  or 
large  basins  which  were  used  in  the  temples  to 
contain  lustral  water,  and  which  having  been  gene- 
rally made  of  metal  have  disappeared,  while  their 
hypostates  of  stone  have  remained.  Altars  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  column  surmounted  with  a  square 
plinth,  are  not  imcomnionly  found  also  in  the 
modem  churches,  where  they  sometimes  serve 
for  the  holy  table.  As  the  temples  were  generally 
converted  into  churches,  on  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  hypostates  and  altars  have  often 
remained  in  their  original  places,  while  the  temples 
themselves  may  have  totally  altered  their  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  successive  repairs  and  the 
change  in  their  destination. 

There  is  no  church  in  Greece  more  likely  to  have 
been    a   heathen   temple   than  this  of  Kardhttza, 


'  Travels  in  the  Morca,  vol, 
1,  p.  498. 

*  Pausanias  has  dcscrilied, 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been 
one  of  these  articles  of  the  fiir- 
niture  of  anciont  temples,  in 
the  fallowing  words  :  uxocrraVijc 
\i9ov  Kai  Xovriipioy  Iwl  ry  vto- 
oratTiy^aXKovy.  (Phocic.  c.  2G.) 
Tlie  tWorarof  or  i/ironrp/p-jjpior  of 
the  Sigeian  inscription,  as  well 
as  the  famous  iron  vjro(cpi;r»jpc- 
(■to  y  of  the  vase  dedicated  by  I  Iii- 
lyattcB  at  Delphi  (Herodot.  1.  1. 


c.  25.— Athen.  I.  r>,  c.  13.  Pau- 

san.  Pliiwic.  c.  16. — Pliilost.  in 
vita  Apoll  .Tyan.  1.  G,  c. 2.)  seems 
not  to  have  been  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  thing,  but  a  base  of 
the  cup  itsflf,  separate  from  any 
marble  hypobase  upon  which  it 
may  have  stood.  We  find  the 
three  parts  all  mentioned  in  a 
Latin  inscription  of  Gruter  (pt 
48),  which  records  a  gift  to  Her- 
cules of  a  cratera  Argyro-Co- 
riutliiu  Avith  a  basis  sua,  and 
a  /ij/pobttflt  tnarmorea. 
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standing  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  site. 
It  is  supported  within  Uy  columns  formed  of  pieces  of 
ancient  shafts,  put  together  without  much  hartjwny, 
hut  crowned  with  handsome  Ionic  capitals,  which 
as  well  as  the  portions  of  shafts,  belonged  probably 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  or  Bacchus.  The  church 
has  a  dome,  and  the  most  modern  part  of  the 
patchwork  does  not  seem  to  be  later  than  the 
twelfth  century.  There  are  several  similar  churches 
in  Boeotia,  which  have  outlasted  many  of  later  date : 
particularly  those  more  recent  than  the  Turkish 
conquest,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  more  than  half 
a  century  old,  being  like  the  modern  houses,  built 
80  as  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  longer. 

TlienameofAcraephium  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  conspicuous  insulated  aK^a  or  summit  on  which 
the  town  was  built,  and  which  is  noticed  by  Strabo  '. 
This  height  is  steep  and  rocky,  but  much  leas  so 
on  the  northern  side  towards  Kardhitza,  than  in  the 
opposite  direction,  where  it  falls  to  a  plain  which 


'  The  tecmination  of  fhe 
word,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
gtntitc,  vary  in  diflcrLiit  au- 
ihors.  In  Uie  lexicon  of  Ste- 
phaaus  it  is  '.\Kpai<p'ia^  hut  he 
remarks  that  it  waa  also  writ- 
ten WKpa'u^iov,  by  Pausanias 
'Axprn^viov,  and  by  Theopom- 
pus  ra  'Anpa'tt^yia,  The  gentiJe 
was  ' AKpaiipia'ioz,  or 'Airpai'f  (oc« 
or'Aifpoi'i^Ktocor'AKpai^fjiirijci 
or  'Aicpai^Ktbc.  It  is  curious 
that  the  orthography  derived 
from  the  inscription  differs 
from  them  aU.bcinfr'Ak-^/ai^Kiir. 
In   oiu  copies   of  Strubo   the 


name  is  in  one  place  'Anpalfwv, 
in  anotlier  'AKpat^iai,  in  Hero- 
dotus it  is  'Acpat^i')},  in  Livy 
Acraephia.  Stephanus  mentions 
an  Acrajphieus,  son  of  Apollo, 
whowas  supposed  to  have  given 
name  totheplace.  Thiswaspro- 
bably  tlie  doctrine  of  the  people 
of  Acrjcphium,  but  Pausanias, 
thoughhe  generally  inclines  both 
to  local  traditions,  and  to  heroic 
etymologies,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  such  person.  The  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  lake  waa 
called  'At."()ni^(t  Xifit'Tf,  (Stc- 
phan.  ibid. — Strabo,  p.  411.) 
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la  ba}'  of  the  Lake  Copaisy  and  separates 
^r  heights  of  Ptonm  from  those  of  Phicium. 
?n  it  and  an  extremity  of  Mount  Ptoum  to 
Jrthward,  which  terminates  in  bare  and  riig- 
jcks  washed  by  the  lake,  is  the  opening  which 
before  noticed  as  conspicuous  from  many 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ancient 
are  partly  of  the  polygonal,  and  partly'  of  tlie 
kind  of  Hellenic  masonry.  They  are  best 
rved  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  are  some 
in  the  inside  of  the  wall,  six  or  eight  feet 
Minder,  and  just  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  stand 
in  them.  Their  purpose  was  probably  the 
as  that  of  the  niches  in  the  secret  gallery  of 
18,  namely  to  oppose  the  advance  of  an  adver- 
sary who  had  entered  the  passage.  There  are 
many  Hellenic  foundations  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
towards  Kardhitza  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  it, 
but  nothing  sculptured  except  at  the  church.  Such 
an  advantageous  position  as  that  of  Acraephium 
could  scarcely  have  been  unoccupied  in  early  ages ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  site  of 
one  of  the  Homeric  towns  of  Boeotia.  Some  critics 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  supposed  it  to  have  been  the 
Ame  of  the  poet ' ;  but  Arne,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  the  same  place  as  ChiL-roneia. 
Petcon,  from  the  association  of  names  m  the  ca- 
talogue ^  is  that  which  may  be  attributed  to  it,  with 
the  greatest  probability. 


'  Strabo,  p.  413. 
*  Oi  c'  'E\t(i3»''  i\\ov,  fic"  "YXijv,  <fa{  Tliriiava, 
'i'U:a\itiv,  Mffewi-a  r'  ivcriftiyov  VToXiiOpor. 

II.  p.  V,  5(M 
VOL.  n.  X 
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Four  roads  lead  from  KardhUza  through  openings 
in  the  surrounding  mountains  :  1,  to  Topolia;  2, 
its  continuation  to  Thebes  ;  3,  to  Kokkino  ;  and  4, 
through  the  chasm  already  mentioned,  into  the 
plain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  of  Acrispkiurn. 
The  road  to  Topolia,  now  inundated,  crosses  the 
river  by  a  bridge,  leaving  the  fortified  island  a 
little  on  the  right.  The  indications  of  Strabo  ', 
and  the  more  particular  description  of  Pausanias ', 
leave  little  doubt  that  Topolia,  where  some  remains 
of  walls  and  some  inscribed  marbles  have  been 
found',  was  the  site  of  Copec ;  for  Copa>,  like  To- 
poliaj  was  on  the  margin  of  tiic  lake,  and  its  direc- 
tion from  Acra'phium  is  shown  by  the  narrative 
of  Pausanias  beyond  Copffi,  to  have  been  towards 
Cyrtones,  Corseia,  and  the  river  Platanius,  which  is 
exactly  that  of  Topolia.  He  remarks,  that  between 
Acnephium  and  the  lake  Cephissis,  otherwise  called 
Copais,  there  was  a  plain  named  Athamantium, 
from  its  having  been  anciently  inhabited  by  Atha- 
mas,  and  that  not  far  from  thence,  the  river  Cephis- 


'  KuirJJi'"  .  .  .  irpoffiipiCTtoc 
hi  itrrtv  t jri  rj  KiititatCt.  Xiftyn.^ 
Straba,  p.  410.  v.  et  406.  411. 

'  'E4  'Ad'pui^rioit  t£  luvTt  ih- 
Biiav  txL  Xi^i-Tjv  tt)i'  )^rf<fiimtia 
(o(  it  Kwirat^a  ovoftal^oviTi  n/f 
ahH^v)  ireiiov  icaXovfifyov  tartv 
I  •Ada^aKrioK*  oWiiaai  Zk  'A6d- 
/latTO  iy  ai/Tf  tjiaaty  ic  St  ri^y 
\lfiyt]r  u  Tc  irora/ioc  I'l  Kr/^io-croc 
(K?i^w<7(f,  &p\<Jfityo(  U  AiXoiac 
Tiiv  4>w«rt'w>',  iroi  liairXtvaayrt 
«C  Kfcurac*  Kt'nrai  it  ai  Kwirat 
roKiffjia  «jrl  if  Xi'/ifp. — Pausan. 

13 


Rojot.  c.  24.  There  seems  to 
bts  something  wanting  in  the 
latter  part  of  t!iis  passage. 

'  One  of  these,  in  the  Bceotic 
dialect,  has  been  published  by 
the  Rev  R.  Walpole,  in  his 
second  Collection  of  Memoirs, 
&o.  p.  566. ;  where  the  very 
incomplete  second  tine  may 
be  restored  thus  :  TOIAE 
ErPA^ANTOENOnAITAlS, 
showing  the  document  to  \)c  a 
conscription  of  hoplitie. 
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8U9  entered  the  lake,  across  which  there  was  a  navi- 
gation to  Copse,  a  small  town  containing  temples  of 
Ceres,  Bacchus  and  Sarapis.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  plain  Athamautium  was  not  that  to  the 
southward  of  the  height  of  Kardhitza,  but  that  in  the 
opposite  direction,  near  the  fortified  island,  which 
latter  may  have  been  a  town  or  fortress  named 
Athamantiiim,  though  Pausanias,  perhaps  from  its 
having  Ireen  a  ruin  in  his  time,  has  alluded  to  it 
only  as  the  former  residence  of  Athamas,  and  has 
described  the  plain  only.  The  hill  of  Topolia  re- 
sembles this  island,  as  well  in  its  degree  of  eleva- 
tion as  in  its  rocky  margin,  and  is  itself  an  island 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  being  situated 
very  near  the  neighbouring  heights,  it  is  some- 
limes  a  promontory,  and  generally  presents  that 
appearance. 

The  distance  of  Palea  from  Kardhitza  agrees 
exactly  with  that  which  Pausanias  states  to 
have  been  the  interval  between  Acraephium  and 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoius,  namely,  fifteen  stades  ; 
and  its  position  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading 
from  Acnephium  to  Larymna  seems  equally  to  ac- 
cord with  his  words  ',  for  the  road  to  both  the 
Larymnae  could  not  but  have  followed  the  modern 
route  as  far  as  Kokkino.  The  three  summits  Palea, 
Strutzina  and  Skropoueri,  each  well  defined,  and 
yet  forming  one  range  of  nearly  equal   altitude, 

'  npoiXdovTi  ci.  diro  rrje  iro-  'Ywtp(ia\6yTuif    ii    to   tipoc  ro 

Xtut  iv  ^(£(f  irifrt  iroi;  Ka\  SiKa  Uriiiov,     irriy     (Vt     flaXao'iriic 

araiiovt,    too  ' AtroXXiaySi    tort  BoniAToii'     xdAtr       Aa'pu^i'a.  — 

rov  DraiMiv  to  itpor Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  23. 


perfectly  illustrate   the  epithet  TQucapavov,   wliich 
Aicaeus  applied  to  Ptoum  '. 

Taking  the  fourth  of  the  above-mentioned  roads, 
I  pass  in  13  minutes  from  the  church  of  St.  George 
through  the  chasm  into  the  plain  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  hill  of  Acrcpphium ;  in  10  more  arrive 
at  the  mountains  on  the  southern  side  of  the  plain, 
and  then  follow  the  margin  of  the  lake,  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  which  overhangs  it,  and 
where  scarcely  any  path  is  traceable,  sometimes 
passing  through  the  water,  sometimes  over  little 
green  levels  under  the  rocks.  At  the  end  of  27 
minutes  from  the  foot  of  tlie  chasm  of  Kardhitza, 
a  projecting  point  of  the  mountain  affords  from  its 
summit  a  good  view  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
lake  where  I  had  already  noticed  a  causeway  of 
stone,  crossing  the  mouth  of  that  bay  of  the  Ck- 
phissis,  which  is  bordered  by  the  valley  of  Acrae- 
phiiim,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  lake  Acrapphis. 
The  causeway  connected  the  foot  of  Mount  Phiciitm 
to  that  of  Mount  Ptoum,  and  although  defective  in 
many  places,  would  still  with  a  little  repair  be 
carriageable  all  the  way  :  its  length  was  about  two 
miles.  A  similar  paved  road  may  be  traced  near  the 
island  of  Athamas,  leading  from  the  bridge  of  the 
Cephtssiis,  towards  Topolia,  but  it  is  not  in  such 
good  preservation  as  the  former.  The  solid  con- 
struction of  these  causeways  leaves  little  doubt  that 
they  arc  works  of  the  ancients,  and  which  seem  to 
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have  been  kept  iu  repair,  even  during  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  :  the  first  is  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  Acraephium,  from  Haliartus,  not  far  from  the 
former  of  which  it  joined  the  other  causeway, 
which  was  in  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Copa?.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  were 
the  works  upon  which  Epaminondas  of  Acrae- 
phium is  recorded  in  the  inscription  of  Kardhitza 
to  have  expended  GOOO  deuaria,  in  which  case  it 
would  seem  that  Pausanias  visited  Acrccphium 
before  the  repair,  since  he  speaks  only  of  a  navi- 
fration  from  the  plain  of  Athamantium  to  Copae. 
In  fact,  this  will  ajti^ree  perfectly  with  tlie  date  of 
the  travels  of  Pausanias  in  Greece,  which  did  not 
extend  in  time  beyond  the  earliest  years  of  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Continuing  to  coast 
the  lake  for  eight  minutes,  and  having  passed  iu 
one  place  through  deep  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  I  arrive  at  a  katavothra,  or  small  caveni, 
which  is  lower  than  the  present  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  and  into  which  a  slender  stream 
now  flows.  A  mile  farther  towards  HaVtartus  is 
the  Cape  of  Mount  Phiciuin,  at  which  the  cause- 
way leading  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptouvi  begins. 
AH  this  part  of  the  lake  produces  abundantly  a 
rush,  of  which  mats  are  made  at  Kardhitza  and 
other  villages  near  the  lake.  It  has  a  soft  round 
stem,  and  is  called  Papyri,  the  name  by  which 
the  same  plant  is  known  at  loannina,  where  it  is 
equally  used  for  making  mats.  Many  other  kinds 
of  reeds  and  rushes  arc  observable  iu  the  lake,  but 
their  tops  only  are  now  visible  above  the  water. 
Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  have 
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I  seen  the  triangular  Cyperus  Papyrus,  of  which 
the  paper  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  was 
made. 

Strabo  remarks  that  the  whole  lake,  called  in 
his  time  Copals,  but  which  Pindar  named  Ce- 
phissis,  had  anciently  separate  denominations, 
derived  from  the  adjacent  cities.  The  Haliartian 
marsh  is  the  more  distinguishable  from  those  of 
Orchomeuus,  Acraephium,  and  Cop®,  because  the 
latter  are  formed  from  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Melas,  Cephissus,  Probatia,  Phalarus,  and 
Curalius,  whereas  the  marsh  of  Haliartus  is  caused 
by  the  rivers  which  descend  into  the  basin  near 
that  site,  and  which  appear  never  to  unite  with 
the  Cephissiis,  but  to  have  an  exit  through  Mount 
Phicimn  by  katavothra ;  possibly  that  which  I 
visited  is  not  the  only  one.  In  summer  the  course 
of  the  streams  may  be  more  apparent  in  every 
part  of  the  Cephissic  basin,  so  that  in  the  space 
which  is  now  a  continued  inundation,  distinguish- 
able only  by  a  greater  depth  of  water  in  some 
places,  there  may  be  several  separate  portions  of 
water  divided  from  each  other  by  firm  land,  ex- 
plaining the  several  denominations  of  Acraephis, 
Copais,  Haliartia.  At  present  it  is  not  even  pos- 
sible to  say  decidedly  where  the  stream  which 
flows  into  the  katavothra  of  Mount  Phicium  origi- 
nates, but  most  probably  it  is  formed  from  the 
junction  of  some,  if  not  all,  the  rivulets  anciently 
called  Permessus,  Lophis,  Oplites,  Ocalea,  and 
perhaps  also  Tilphossa. 

Having  returned  along  the  margin  of  the  lake 
to  the  plain  of  AcrcBphium,  1  follow  the  southern 
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side  of  that  plain,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  some  foundations  of  masonry  are 
observable  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  route,  as 
well  as  some  others  at  right  angles  to  tlie  former, 
at  a  point  which  is  half  way  between  the  lake  and 
a  small  ridge  which  separates  this  plain  from  that 
which  borders  the  lake  of  Senzina,  They  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  some  works  intended  to  defend 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain  from  tliose  encroachments 
of  the  lake  of  Acra'pktum  which  now  prevent  all  the 
lower  part  of  it  from  being  cultivated.  The  founda- 
tions have  not  much  appearance  of  Hellenic  work, 
but  there  are  traces  of  a  canal  to  the  northward  of 
them  which  seem  to  be  of  tliose  times  :  here  also 
is  a  line  of  wells,  or  shafts,  some  in  the  bed,  and 
some  in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  similar  to  those 
which  are  above  the  subterraneous  channel  of  the 
C'ephissus.  I  say  the  direction,  because  the  hollow 
and  mounds  of  excavated  earth  on  either  side,  by 
which  the  former  existence  of  a  canal  may  be 
presumed,  have  been  in  some  places  obliterated 
by  the  |)loughj  or  have  disappeared  by  the  effects 
of  alluvion  in  the  parts  where  the  ground  is  most 
marshy.  The  canal  however  is  easily  traced  to 
the  ridge  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  which  it  seems 
to  have  entered  between  two  ranges  of  rock,  which 
my  guide  of  Kardhitza  calls  the  Vrakho '.  The 
position  of  some  of  the  shafts  is  recognised  only 
by  small  hollows  and  surrounding  mounds,  at  c(]ual 
distances  ;  but  two  or  three  of  them  are  still  open, 
and,   like  those  of  the  subterraneous  channel  of 
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the  Ccphiss7is,  are  rectangular  excavations  in  the 
rock, — not  square,  however,  like  them,  but  ob- 
long, and  having  their  long  sides  half  as  long 
again  as  those  of  the  Cephtssian  wells.  1  observe 
that  one  of  them  widens  below  like  an  ancient 
cistern.  The  opening  at  the  Vrakho  makes  a 
tarn  to  the  left,  aluiost  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  canal,  and  then  again  gradually 
to  the  right  until  it  enters  the  plain  of  Senzina,  at 
about  a  mile  from  that  village.  My  guide  sup- 
posed the  ojjening  at  the  Vrakho  to  be  artificial, 
but  though  the  sides  are  uniform,  and  the  breadth 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  canal,  or  50  feet, 
there  are  no  marks  of  art  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
great  length,  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of  it, 
make  me  believe  it  to  be  natural ;  though  certainly 
very  conveniently  contrived  by  nature  to  facilitate 
the  formation  of  a  canal.  The  bed  or  bottom  of 
the  Vrakho  is  below  the  present  level  of  the  lake 
Copnis,  and  a  line  of  hollows  is  traceable  along 
it,  forming  an  evident  continuation  of  those  in  the 
plain  ;  but  the  hollows  only  are  apparent,  the 
shafts,  if  they  exist  being  entirely  buried.  I  was 
18  minutes  riding,  preceded  by  a  man  on  foot, 
from  the  south-western  corner  of  the  plain  whore 
I  entered  it  from  the  katavothra,  to  the  opening 
of  the  Vrakho  near  the  centre  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.  Here  leaving  the  road  to  Senzina  to 
the  right,  I  continue  to  follow  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  rocks  for  12  minutes  before  I  enter  the 
plain  of  Senzina.  Although  the  hollow  is  in  one 
place  crossed  by  a  ridge,  vestiges  of  the  canal  are 
still  visible  as  far  as  the  plain,  where  it  is  again 
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crossed  by  a  ridge,  and  then  ceases  to  be  trace- 
able,  the  Vrakho  at  the  same  place  falling  off  to 
the  right,  and  subsiding  into  the  plain. 

To  the  left  of  the  apparent  extremity  of  the 
canal  are  the  foundations  of  a  long  quadrangular 
building  of  large  squared  stones,  and  beyond  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  torrent,  a  height 
only  three  minutes  distant  from  the  entrance  into 
the  plain,  and  occupying  a  large  space  iu  it. 
This  lieight  is  situated  midway  between  the  lake 
and  the  foot  of  Mount  Palea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  another  torrent.  On  its  summit  are 
the  remains  of  a  quadrangular  inclosure,  consist- 
ing of  walls  flanked  by  towers  and  constructed  of 
rough  masonry  and  small  stones ;  but  among  the 
foundations  of  wliich  are  some  large  hewn  masses 
in  the  Hellenic  style,  showing  that  the  ruins  which 
are  now  called  the  Paleokastro  occupy  a  Hellenic 
site.  It  was  probably  Hyle,  for  Homer  places 
Kyle  near  the  lake  Cephissis',  and  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  Hylice  as  a  lake  in  the  Thebaja,  which 
was  small  compared  with  the  Cephissis,  and  which 
was  supplied  from  the  latter  by  a  subterraneous 
communication  *,  In  adding  that  it  was  situated 
between  Thebes  and  Anthedon,    he  was  not  so 

'Opitrjitoy  aioXo^lrpijv 
"Oc  p  «v*TfXjj  vaiioKt,  fiiya  jrXovroto  fitfittKitc, 
Aifiv^  KtcXifiivoc  Kfjipiatrici'  irap  Si  ol  aXAoc 
Valoy  Botwro),  ^uXa  Trioi'a  Sfifioy  e^^otrcC' 

II.  E.  V.  707. 

*  'H  fiiy  (Kji^tirir/c)  t<rri  fit-  inrorofiiMtv  xXrjpovpifT],  ictifiivii 
yoAi;  «.'ai  ovk  iy  rjj  Gijpaiict'  t|  /uira^u  QijIiiHv  nai  'AyOtjCoyot. 
a    (*YAiat|)    fiiKpa,    tKt'idty    It'      — Strabo,  |i.  408. 
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correct,  and  seems  to  have  confounded  this  lake 
with  the  Paralimni.  Hyle  appears  from  Homer 
to  have  been  renowned  for  its  manufacture  of 
those  Bceotian  shields,  which  became  the  com- 
monest type  of  the  coins  of  this  province,  for  the 
celebrated  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  was  made  by 
Tichius  of  Hyle '. 

Below  the  hill  o^Hyle  the  plain  suddenly  changes 
its  level,  all  to  the  northward  bordering  that  side 
of  the  lake,  being  very  little  above  the  water, 
while  that  at  the  western  end  towards  Senzina  is 
much  higher.  Hyle,  stands  in  a  line  between  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Faga  and  the  pass  of 
Palea  leading  to  Kokkino,  in  a  line  between 
Kardhitza  and  Thebes,  and  in  a  line  also  drawTi 
from  Halimtus  through  the  long  diameter  of  the 
Paralimni,  or  lake  of  Moritzi,  and  the  pass  leading 
to  Anthedon.  1  mention  these  interlineations,  be- 
cause there  is  no  kiud  of  geographical  observation 
so  convenient  or  infallible. 

It  takes  fourteen  minutes  to  ride  from  the  Paleo- 
kastro  to  Senzina,  which  is  a  small  village  on  a  rocky 
hill  connected  with  Mount  Phicium:  some  higher 
ridges  of  the  same  mountain  overhang  the  western 
extremity  of  the  lake,  where  at  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  Senzina  is  the  emissory  of  the 
subterraneous  stream  from  the  lake  Cepkissis.    The 


'    Atoc  3"  lyyvQev  ^Xflt  ffiiputv  ookoq  ijvTi  -irvpyov, 
XoXa'coi'  iirrapatuiv.,  S  oi  Tv^/oc  Ka.fU  Tiv\iiH', 
^VTOTufiuf  oy^  upiaroc,  "YXp  £»'«  oitcia  valiuf, 
''Oc  o«  iirolijvtv  aaKot  ai6\vf  tTrTafiottoy 

U.  H.  V.  219. 
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direct  distance  from  the  katavothra  is  about  two 
miles,  occupied  entirely  by  a  rocky  ridge,  advancing 
northward  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Phicium, 
and  throwing  out  a  branch  to  the  south-east,  which 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  emissory  continues 
to  border  the  lake,  and  then  becomes  a  low  ridge, 
separating  it  from  the  inundation  of  Purnari,  in 
the  I'eiunc  plain.  Further  on,  towards  Thebes, 
the  shore  again  becomes  steep  and  rocky.  The 
lake  is  named  Livadbi,  or  lake  of  Senzina,  It 
abounds  with  fish,  is  now  covered  with  wild  ducks, 
and  appears  to  be  deep,  as  might  be  presumed 
from  the  boldness  of  the  greater  part  of  its  shores. 
Its  depth,  abruptness  of  margin,  and  inferiority 
to  the  Cephmic  basin,  indicated  by  the  subter- 
raneous river  flowing  into  it  from  the  Haliar- 
tian  marsh,  may  serve  to  explain  the  intention 
of  the  ancient  canal  in  the  plain  of  Acnephiurn. 
Such  a  cantil  might  obviously  have  been  useful 
in  draining  the  marshes  near  Acrsephium  and 
Ilaliartus,  with  very  little  risk  of  injury  to  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Hyiicc,  the  shore  of  this 
lake  being  exposed  to  inundation  only  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain  to  the  eastward  of  Senzina, 
where  it  might  be  protected  by  means  of  an  embank- 
ment of  no  great  extent.  Nature,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  shown  the  expediency  of  making  this  deep 
and  rocky  basin  a  recipient  of  superfluous  waters,  by 
directing  into  it  a  stream  through  Mount  Phicium, 
and  the  construction  of  the  ground  between  the 
lake  Hylice  and  the  shore  of  the  Cephissis  near 
Acrajphium,  gives  great  facility  to  the  undertak- 
ing.     It  is  to  sucli   peculiarities  in  the  geological 
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construction  of  this  countrv,  that  the  creation  and 
developmeut  of  Greek  ingennity  may,  in  great 
measure,  be  attributed.  As  there  are  few  more 
powerful  stimulants  to  national  industry,  and  to  the 
exertion  which  leads  to  wealth  and  power,  than 
lands  subject  to  inundation,  such  lands  in  general 
being,  when  relieved  from  that  inconvenience,  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  of  any,  so  there  is  no 
country  more  abounding  in  these  motives  to  dili- 
gence and  invention  than  Greece.  From  its  in- 
tersecting mountains,  incased  valleys,  and  marshy 
levels,  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  maritime  forma- 
tion, and  the  wonderful  extent  of  its  sea-coast, 
ultimately  proceeded  all  the  features  of  the  national 
character,  and  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
render  the  study  of  their  history,  arts,  and  litera- 
ture, curious  and  instructive  beyond  that  of  all 
other  nations.  Even  now  the  same  causes  seem 
to  operate  in  rendering  the  Greeks,  degraded  as 
tliey  are,  industrious  beyond  any  other  people 
liviug  in  the  same  southern  latitude. 

If  the  canal  of  Acraephiura  was  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  Cephissis  into  the  Hylice, 
it  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  works  of  Crates, 
nndertaken  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
as  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever 
finished,  this  would  agree  with  the  fact,  that  Crates 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intestine  quarrels  of  the  Boeotians. 
When  the  Thebans  were  restored  to  their  city  and 
recovered  their  uutliority,  they  might  not  be  very 
willing  to  promote  a  work  which  would  benefit  the 
people  of  Acraphium  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
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dependent  district  of  Hyle,  however  slightly  it 
might  injure  the  latter,  and  notwithstanding  that 
many  of  the  Thebans  had  been  indebted  to  the 
hosi)itality  of  Acnephium,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander'.  Soon  afterwards  the  wars, 
of  which  Greece  became  the  field  and  victim,  with 
the  generally  increasing  poverty  of  the  country, 
were  causes  sufficient  to  prevent  the  undertaking 
from  ever  being  renewed. 

At  3  p.  M.  quitting  Senziua  for  Thebes,  we  de- 
scend into  the  lower  plain  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  at  3,11,  leaving  a  tower  standing  on 
a  rocky  promontory  in  the  lake,  half  a  mile  on  the 
right,  cross  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  where  a 
winter  rema  from  Mount  Paled  inundates  all  the 
level  ground  as  it  meets  the  water  of  the  la,ke, 
which  is  now  gradually  rising  :  at  3.25,  at  tfie  end 
of  the  plain,  we  mount  a  rocky  height,  and  at  3.40 
descend  into  a  little  hollow  on  the  side  of  a  small 
bay,  where  on  the  opposite  shore  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  rocky  encasement  of  the  lake,  exactly  in 
a  line  with  Thebes.  This  opening  is  called  the 
rema  of  the  Kanavri',  because  through  it  the  small 
river  called  Kanavri,  or  Kanavari,  which  rises  near 
Erimokastro,  and  which  I  crossed  in  approaching 
Thebes  from  IJvadliia,  here  enters  the  lake.  We 
now  pass  over  another  rocky  height,  thecontinuation 
of  that  which  we  passed  on  the  road  to  Kokkino,  on. 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  and  descend  upon  another 
bay  of  the  lake,  from  whence  there  is  a  passage  of 
oiily  a  quarter  of  au  hour  over  a  ridge  on  the  left, 
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into  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the  lake  Paral 
At  3.57,  having 


'ay: 


num. 
arrive<l  at  the  end  of  the  second 
we  find  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  so 
deep,  that  we  are  obliged  to  return  :  from  the  head 
of  this  bay  the  ground  rises  gradually,  and  1  ob- 
serve ancient  walls  stretching  across  the  valley,  and 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  riglit.  At  4.4  we 
ascend  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  at  4.13  de- 
scend a  little,  with  the  village  of  Moritzi'  directly 
before  us.  The  superiority  of  the  level  of  the  plain 
of  Moritzi  above  the  lake  Livadhi,  is  here  very 
apparent. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right,  and  at  4.22  arrive 
upon  the  extreme  bay  of  the  Livadhi,  where  a  small 
rema,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Moritzi,  flows 
into  it.  We  then  ascend  ten  minutes,  and  arrive 
in  the  plain  of  Moritzi,  which,  although  it  is  not 
separated  from  that  of  Thebes  by  any  marked 
ridge,  is  distinguishable  from  it  by  its  superior 
level,  and  is  intersected  with  low  rocky  heights  or 
cultivated  inequalities  of  ground,  whereas  the  plain 
of  Thebes  is  a  dead  flat.  The  soil  of  both  seems 
equally  good.  Our  road  continues  along  the  foot 
of  the  stony  heights  which  border  the  lake  Li- 
vadhi, passes  some  Hellenic  foundations  at  4.48, 
and  at  4.50  enters  the  plain  of  Thebes,  after  a 
descent  of  several  minutes.  The  road  from  Moritzi 
to  Thebes,  which  we  here  join,  enters  the  plain  by 
an  opening  in  the  same  bank,  which  we  descended. 
This  opening  has  an  artificial  appearance,  and  as 


'  Properly  perhaps  MavptKws,  which   was  .-i   common  name 
among  the  lower  Greeks. 
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the  superfluous  waters  of  the  plain  of  Thehes  flow 
through  it  occasionally  after  heavy  rains,  it  would 
seera  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  ancient  Thehans, 
to  drain  their  plain  into  the  Livadhi,  prohably  by 
means  of  the  torrent  of  Morltzi. 

At  5  we  arrive  in  a  line  with  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  hills  which  border  that  lake,  where 
they  approach  nearest  to  Thebes,  and  having  crossed 
the  plain,  pass  a  little  below  the  town  through  a  few 
ruinous  plantations  of  mitlberries  and  figs,  which 
are  irrigateil  in  summer,  as  well  as  some  cotton 
grounds  near  them,  by  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Theban  sources,  and  at  5.4()  we  arrive  at  the 
eastern  tower  of  the  castle.  Thougii  there  has 
been  no  great  quantity  of  rain,  the  plain  of  Thebes 
is  already  well  moistened.  The  soil  is  a  light  ricli 
mould,  like  tiiat  of  the  Thessalian  plains,  and  it 
often  happens  iierc,  as  in  Thessaly,  that  the  har- 
vest is  abundant  wlien  there  is  a  dearth  from  the 
want  of  rain  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  angle 
of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Phichnn,  which 
is  separated  only  by  a  low  rocky  ridge  from  the  lake 
Hylice,  is  now  inundated  to  a  great  extent,  as  it 
usually  is  in  the  winter.  In  summer  it  produces 
good  crops  of  kalambokki.  Pausanias  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  extremity  of  the  Tcneric 
plain,  having  clearly  described  that  plain  as  situ- 
ated near  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  which  stood  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  stadcs  from  Thespia?,  and  about 
forty  from  Thebes'.   Strabo  adds,  that  the  Tcneric 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  25,  26. 
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plain  was  not  far  from  Onchestus';  whence  he 
seems  to  have  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Teneric,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Faga,  on 
the  south,  where  there  is  now  an  inundation  as 
well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  mountain.  But 
his  words  are  not  to  be  taken  rigorously,  for  his  ob- 
servation that  Mount  Ptoum  rose  above  the  Teneric 
plain,  is  obviously  that  of  a  person  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  places  :  Phicium,  or  the  moun- 
^tain  of  the  Sphinx,  being  totally  separated  from 
Mount  Ptoum  by  the  plains  of  Hyle  and  Acrae- 
phium.  In  the  Teneric  plain  stood  a  large  temple 
of  Hercules,  surnamed  Hippodetus,  because  he 
bound  the  chariot-horses  of  the  Orchomenii,  when 
they  had  advanced  into  this  plain  in  their  war 
with  the  Thebans*. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  allusion 
to  the  lake  Paraliumi  in  history.  Possibly  the 
name  is  ancient.  It  is  a  shallow  stagnum,  more 
resembling  the  inundations  of  the  Teneric  plain 
ttian  the  deep  encased  basin  of  the  Livadhi,  and  in 
summer  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  small  dimen- 
sions. The  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are 
vestiges  at  its  southern  extremity,  would  seem 
from  Strabo  to  have  been  either  Schcenus,  or 
Pcteon,  for  he  places  both  these  towns  near 
the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon,  which  is 
exactly  the  situation  of  those  ruins.  In  regard 
to  Peteon,  however,  he  contradicts  himself,  by 
attributing   it  at  the    same  time    to   the   llaliar- 


'  Strobe,  p.  413. 


'  Pauson.  Boeot.  c.  26. 
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tia  ^ ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  in  favour  of  Sclioe- 
nus,  that  the  ruins  in  question  are  very  nearly  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  stades  from  Thebes,  stated  by 
the  geographer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  there  was  a  river  flowing  through 
the  district  of  Schcenus,  and  that  both  the  river 
and  the  district  still  preserved  that  name^  Ni- 
cauder  also  attests  the  existence  of  a  river  Scha?- 
'    whereas  there  is   no   river  near  the    Para- 


nus 


limni.  One  cannot  but  suspect,  therefore,  that 
the  Kanavari,  which  is  in  fact  the  only  running 
stream  in  this  part  of  Boeotia,  except  the  two  rivu- 
lets of  Thebes,  was  the  ancient  Schcenus,  and  that 
the  town  of  that  name  stood  on  its  bank, — notwith- 
standing the  objections  that  no  part  of  this  river  is 
so  far  as  fifty  stades  from  Thebes,  or  in  the  route 
from  Thebes  to  Anthedon,  and  that  Nicander 
makes  his  river  Schcenus  flow  to  the  lake  Copais. 
The  last  objection,  however,  is  the  less  important, 
as  the  same  poet  assigns  a  similar  termination  to 
the  Cnopus,  which,  according  to  his  scholiast,  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus  ;  so  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  in  both  instances  he  confounded  the 
Copaia  with  one  of  the  other  lakes.  As  to  the 
ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  Paraliuini,  they  are  per- 


Biiiova  o^ov 

.  UtTiwy  2i  r%  'AXtap- 
rlac  Kai  Mi^tity  Kal  'OxaXia. 
— Strabo,  p.  410. 

*  ^\o'lvo(   l"   tori   x^P"   '"'JC 
VOL.    M. 


9i)/3o(«;qc  icara  rr)y  oSov  r^y  iiri 
'AyO>}S6yog,  luj(Ovaa  Orij3ttiy 
oaov  irtvTiiKoiTa  araiiovQ'    pti 

yovi. — Strabo,  p,  408. 
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haps  those  of  Eleon,  the  name  being  well  suited 
to  a  position  on  the  borders  of  such  a  lake,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  towns  in  the  Catalogue 
giving  some  reason  for  presuming  that  Eleon  was 
not  far  from  Hyle  '. 

'*  Vide  anptk,  p.  SOS,  note  i. 
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and  the  firect  dbtanee  waa  fitde  more  tiiao  Bve 
geograpbical  aulea.  At  half  an  hoar  from  Thira 
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Asopus '.  He  seems  to  add  that  it  stood  upon  a  river, 
which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding,  as 
the  Asopus  is  the  only  brook  between  PUiicea  and 
TFiebes,  and  could  not  have  been  the  river  intended, 
as  its  distance  was  more  tlian  twice  ten  stades  from 
Thebes.  The  descent  from  the  Thehan  ridge  to  the 
Asopus  is  almost  imperceptible,  as  far  as  a  small 
branch  of  that  river  which  flows  from  the  Thespias 
along  a  valley  between  the  heights  of  Parapunghi  * 
to  the  southward,  and  those  of  Khalki  and  Balitza  ', 
which  last  village  we  leave  a  mile  on  the  right. 
The  valley  below  it,  whicli  in  summer  when  1  last 
saw  it  was  a  dry  and  cultivated  plain,  witlujut 
even  a  brook  in  it,  is  now  an  extensive  inundation. 
Having  passed  between  Platani  and  Pyrgo,  each 
situated  on  a  height  at  half  a  mile  from  the  road, 
we  cross,  in  tweuty-seveii  minutes  from  the  Thespian 
branch  of  the.(4sci/ji«,the  eastern  branch  of  theOfroe; 
in  three  minutes  more  a  smaller  branch  of  the  same 
river,  which,  like  the  former,  is  dry,  and  in  another 
minute  the  third  or  principal  branch  of  the  Oeroe, 
whicii  originates  in  the  fountain  called  Vergutiani, 
and  now  contains  water,  but  witiiout  any  current : 
six  minutes  beyond  it,  occurs  a  fourth  branch,  small 
and  without  water,  and  which,  rising  between  the 
Vergutiani  and  Kokhla,  follows  a  hollow  just  be- 
low the  eastern  walls  of  Platcca.     The  part  of  the 

I" 

'     Aia/3t/3»j«.on    t€    ^^f)    Toy  inyrafif  ry   vapa  (qu.   irapap^^ 

'A(Tmir6y    Kai    r»7c    TuXfWf    CiKa  (tiovri)  rac  Woryidla^  fltac  oko 

ftdkiara    d^itm^KiiTi    araciovQ,  fidl^ovtrtv, — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  8a. 
iloTvtGtv  loTLV  i^iiinaKaXiv  ah-  '   napairouyyi. 

rHjf  aXffOC  AfifirjTpot  Knl  Kopi}^.  '     Xa\ic!,       MjraXtr^a,       or 

ra  ii  dydKfiara  it'  (qu.  tin)  ryi  ItciXr^a. 
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plain  intersected  by  these  water-courses  is  a  fertile 
level,  now  for  the  most  part  covered  with  corn  just 
above  ground.  It  is  not  so  marshy  as  the  plain  of 
Thebes. 

Six  minutes  beyond  the  brook  last  mentioned, 
are  the  north-western  walls  of  Platcea.  The  ma- 
sonry in  general,  both  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the 
town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so  old  as  the 
time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  part  is  of  the  fourth 
order,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a  less  regular 
kind,  and  with  some  pieces  of  polygonal  masonry. 
The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  inclosure  can  be  so 
called,  which  is  not  on  the  highest  part  of  the  site, 
is  constructed  in  part  of  stones  which  have  evi- 
dently been  taken  from  earlier  buildings.  T!ie 
towers  of  this  citadel  are  so  formed  as  to  present 
flanks  to  the  inner  as  well  as  to  the  outer  face 
of  the  intermediate  walls,  whereas  the  town  walls 
have  towers  like  those  of  the  Turks,  open  to  the  in- 
terior. Above  the  soutlieru  wall  of  the  city  are 
foundations  of  a  third  inclosure,  which  is  evidently 
more  ancient  than  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
only  part  as  old  as  the  Persian  war,  when  it  may 
have  been  the  Acropolis  of  the  Plataea  of  that  age. 
It  surrounds  a  rocky  height,  and  terminates  to  the 
south  in  an  acute  angle,  which  is  only  separated 
by  a  level  of  a  few  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
rocky  slope  of  Cithctron.  This  inclosure  is  in  a 
BituaCiun  higher  than  any  other  j>art  of  the  ancient 
site,  and  higher  than  the  village  of  Kukhla,  from 
which  it  is  five  hundred  yards  distant  to  the  cast. 
Its  walls  are  traceable  on  the  eastern  side  along 
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the  torrent  which  1  before  called  the  fourth  branch 
of  the  O'eroe,  nearly  as  far  as  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  main  inclosure  of  the  city.  In  a 
church  within  this  upper  inclosure  are  some  frag- 
ments of  an  inscribed  marble. 

From  the  upper  angle  of  the  ruins  1  ride  in 
twenty-three  minutes,  preceded  by  a  man  on  foot, 
over  the  rocky  slope  of  CitfuBron  to  the  fountain 
Vergutiani,  and  from  thence  ascend  in  five  minutes 
to  a  projecting  rock  now  serving  as  a  shelter  fo 
cattle,  in  the  middle  of  a  natural  theatre  of  rocks 
at  the  head  of  a  verdant  slope  above  the  fountain. 
Beyond  it  the  mountain  rises  steep  and  rugged  to 
one  of  the  summits.  Having  descended  from  the 
fountain  into  the  road  which  leads  from  Kokhla 
eastward  to  the  villages  along  the  mountain  side,  L 
cross  the  branch  of  the  O'eroe,  which,  coming  firoi 
Thebes,  I  called  the  first,  and  eight  minutes  fai 
ther  a  hollow,  the  waters  of  which  form  a  branch 
of  the  Asopus ;  its  upper  extremity  is  very  near 
the  sources  of  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Oeroe. 
Here,  therefore,  is  exactly  the  partition  of  the 
waters  flowing  on  one  side  to  the  sea  of  EubixUy  on 
the  other  to  the  Corxnthiac  Gulf. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  Asopus  are  at  a  spot 
just  under  the  village  of  Kriakuki,  where  are  two 
trees,  a  well,  and  several  springs.  Though  these 
sources  are  plentiful  and  permanent,  there  is  no 
water  now  flowing  in  the  bed  of  the  river  belowr^ 
them.  Having  proceeded  from  hence  eastward^ 
and  passed  several  small  torrents  flowing  to  the' 
same  branch  of  the  Asopus,  which  may  be  called 
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the  main  stream,  I  cross,  at  4.48,  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Megara  by  Petrogheraki.  The  Asopus, 
which  from  Kriakuki  to  this  place  had  a  course 
nearly  parallel  to  uiy  route,  now  turns  towards  the 
plain,  still  continuing  to  receive  some  torrents  from 
the  mountain.  A  little  beyond  the  great  road  I 
observe,  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  loose  stoues  in  the  fields,  together  with  some 
traces  of  ancient  walls,  and  the  mouth  of  a  well  or 
cistern,  of  Hellenic  construction,  now  filled  up. 
The  situation  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  HysicB, 
where,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  there  remained 
an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  sacred 
well '.  At  5  we  pass  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of 
Cithceron,  surrounded  with  large  blocks  like  that 
of  Vergutiani.  At  5.3  cross  a  hollow  descending 
to  the  Asopiis,  and  at  5.11  arrive  at  Bubuka', 
situated  under  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountaiu, 
on  the  western  side  of  a  ravine  in  which  another 
torrent  descends  to  unite  its  waters  with  the  rivu- 
let of  Kriakuki,  just  above  the  union  of  the  latter 
with  the  Asopus. 

Dec.  30. — On  the  summit  above  Bubuka  are 
the  ruins  of  a  village  named  Alexopulo,  where  a 
small  church  still  remains  ;  after  visiting  this 
place  I  cross  the  ravine  to  Katziila,  which,  like 
Bubuka  and  many  other  small  villages  in  thu 
Parasopia,  are  Ziamets  or  Timars ',  belonging  to 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  2.  the  same  kind  of  feudal  tenure 

'  MTTovfiToiiKa.  under  the   Byzantine  Greeks. 

'  The  Turks  have  borrowed  Zianiet  is  a  Turkish  word,  and 

this  word  from  the  Greek  rifta-  differs  only  from  Tiniar  in  con- 

pioi;   which  was  the   name   of  taining  a  larger  portion  of  land. 
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Turks  of  'Egripo,  These  farms,  commonly  called 
Spahiliks  in  Greece,  consist,  in  general,  of  a  few 
huts  forming  a  quadrangle.  They  are  usually 
estimated  by  the  number  of  zevgaria  of  oxen 
which  they  employ  ;  four  oxen  being  reckoned 
to  a  zevgari.  Bubuka  and  Katzula  have  each 
ten  houses,  with  a  pyrgo  for  the  Spahi ;  few  of 
them  are  so  large,  and  some  of  them  have  only 
three  or  four  houses. 

At  Katzula  observing  a  circular  inclosure  of  loose 
stones,  having  two  nicely  squared  ancient  blocks 
within  it,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  other 
near  the  circumference,  and  inquiring  the  use  of 
this  structure,  1  find  that  it  is  called  a  church,  and 
that  the  stone  near  the  circumference  is  the  altar. 
It  is  common  among  the  Greeks  wlien  they  are 
unable  to  rebuild  or  repair  their  ruined  churches,  to 
preserve  the  vestiges  of  them  as  sacred  relics,  and 
occasionally  to  perform  mass  in  them,  or  at  least 
to  repeat  a  prayer  and  to  bum  incense  on  the  altar, 
which  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  wrought  block 
of  stone  from  some  ancient  ruin  ;  but  1  have  never 
before  seen  such  a  mere  symbol  of  a  church  as 
this,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  being  only  eight 
feet.  The  part  of  CitJueron  above  Katzula  on  the 
right  is  not  very  high,  and  there  is  verdure  among 
the  rocks,  where  goats  and  sheep  are  fed.  The 
situation  is  called  Gavnitza,  and  upon  it  are 
the  remains  of  a  ruined  village  named  Paleo  Ghe- 
lissi '. 

To  the  eastward  of  Katzula  on  the  foot  of  the 


'  Kavftr^a  or  rvouKjr^a,  Ti\t«vt. 
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rocks,  are  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  to- 
gether with  a  church  containing  a  Doric  column 
and  its  capital.  These  remains  are  sulRcient  to 
mark  the  site  of  ^rt/tkree,  its  position  as  well  as 
that  of  Hysiae,  having  been  exactly  described  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Euripides,  Strabo,  and 
Pausanias  '.  That  the  eastern  of  the  two  positions 
was  Erythrae  and  the  western  Hysiae,  might  be 
presumed  from  Pausanias,  who,  entering  Boeotia 
from  Attica,  remarks  that  the  ruins  of  Hysia;  and 
Erythra)  were  a  little  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
naming  Hysise  first,  and  who  adds  that  they  were 
both  in  the  Plata?iR,  and  on  Mount  Cithseron.  But 
Herodotus  leaves  uo  doubt  on  this  question,  by 
informing  us  that  the  camp  of  Mardonius  ex- 
tended along  the  Asopus  from  the  Erythraea  be- 
yond Hysia?  as  far  as  the  land  of  Plataea,  and  that 
the  Greeks  who  had  been  encamped  at  Erythrae 
opposite  to  Mardonius,  moved  by  Hysiaj  into  the 
Plataiis*.  Erythra;  appears  to  have  attained  to 
great  population  in  very  early  times,  for  Erythrae 
in  Ionia  was  said  to  have  been  its  colony  *.  With 
the  increase  of  Athens  and  Thebes  it  was  probably 
reduced,  like  all  the  surrounding  places,  to  com- 
parative insignificance. 

From  ErythrfB  the  road  continues  eastward  along 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  at  the  head  of  a  long  slope 

'  Herodot.  1.  5,  c.  74. — 1.  6,  '  Herodot.  !.  9,  c.  15,  25. 

c.  108.— 1.  9,  c.  ir*,  25.     Thu-  '  Strabo,  p.  404. 

cyd.  1.  3,  c.  24.  Eurip.  Bacch. 
V.  478.  Strabo,  p.  404.  Pausan. 
BcBot.  c.  2. 
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which  falls  to  the  Asopus,  crossing  some  tributary 
torrentSj  uutil  at  the  end  of  two  miles  from  Bubiika 
it  arrives  at  a  projecting  point  of  Mount  Citharon, 
which,  though  it  does  not  advance  much  beyond 
the  general  line,  is  very  conspicuoxis  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  Platens  and  adjacent  country, 
because  the  entrance  of  the  Pass  of  Cithcsron  above 
Kriakuki,  retires  considerably  within  that  line.  A 
mile  beyond  the  projcciion  is  Tarimari,  a  Turkish 
farm  resembling  the  others  ;  a  little  beyond  it  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Athens  by  Pbyle  begins  to 
ascend  the  Cithceronian  heights.  This  part  of  the 
range  is  nearlj'  parallel  to  the  low  central  Boeotian 
ridge  of  ThesjruB,  Thebes  and  Tanagra,  of  which 
the  three  principal  summits,  all  lying  south-east- 
ward of  Thebes,  are  now  named  Psilirakhi,  Sulla 
and  Soro.  Just  below  the  projection  of  Citharon, 
on  a  little  rocky  table-height  overlooking  the  river, 
stands  a  mctokhi  dependent  on  a  convent  in  the 
Elmtheris,  called  St.  Meletius.  Its  position  seems 
to  answer  exactly  to  that  of  Scotns,  for  Strabo  de- 
scribes Scolus  as  a  village  of  the  Parasopia  below 
Cithffiron,  and  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  the 
route  from  Plataia  to  Thebes,  afJer  observing  that 
the  river  Ooroe  first  occurred,  and  then  tbe  Asopus, 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  if  the  traveller,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Asopus,  were  to  follow  that  river  for 
about  forty  stades,  he  would  arrive  at  the  ruins  of 
Scolus,  in  which  there  was  an  unfinished  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with  their  statues  half 
executed  '. 
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Scolus  having  stood  in  si  narrow  part  of  the  valley, 
betwecD  Cithaeron  and  the  Asopus,  was  a  position 
well  adapted  to  one  of  those  intrenchmenta  which  the 
Thcbans  erected  in  several  parts  of  the  Thebwa  for 
its  defence  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  works 
at  Scolus,  however,  were  ineffectual  against  Agesi- 
laus,  who  in  his  second  invasion  in  the  year  b.c, 
377,  marched  suddenly  upon  Scolus  by  the  way  of 
ErytbrsB,  as  soon  as  he  liad  crossed  the  Cithaeron, 
while  the  Thebaus  were  looking  for  him  towards 
Thespian ;  from  Scolus  he  entered  the  country  east- 
ward of  Thebes,  and  thus  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
the  city  without  opposition  '.  The  intrenchment 
of  Scolus  probably  extended  from  the  mountain  to 
the  Asopus.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
tliere  was  m  this  situation  which  made  it  proverb- 
ially disagreeable  ^ ;  Strabo  describes  it  as  rpa;)(iic, 
but  this  word  seems  applicable  only  to  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood,  the  surrounding  territory  being  the 
best  part  of  the  Asopian  valley  between  the  districts 
of  Plata;a  and  Tanagra. 

Eteonns,  afterwards  called  Scarphe,  was  another 
Homeric  town  of  the  Parasopii,  whose  villages  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  were  all  included  iu  the  go- 
vernment of  Thebes.  Some  geographers,  Strabo 
adds,  attributed  Eteonus,  together  with  Scolus 
and    Erythraj,    to   the    Plataeis ',    which,    as    we 

'  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  1.  5,  c.  4.  Eic  SvuXof  ^^r'  alroq  'ifitf 

De  Agesil.  c.  2.  /uijr*    aWy    eirtaGai. — Strabo, 

*  2kwXoc   y  ivrl   icijurj    r^c  p.  408, 
Ilapnffaiir/ac  vtto  rji  KtdaipHvi,  *  Strabo,  p.  408. 

ol  Kai  ii  irapoi/i  ia. 
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have  Been,  is  coTifinned  by  Pausauias,  at  least  with 
reference  to  Erythraj.  Ami  hence  we  may  infer, 
the  Asopus  in  the  time  of  the  latter  author  having- 
been  the  boundary  between  the  Plataiis  and  The- 
baja  \  that  Eteonus  was  to  the  right  of  that  river. 
As  Erythrae  and  Hysiaj  occupied  the  Parasopia 
westward  of  Scolus,  Eteonus  probably  stood  be- 
tween Scolus  and  the  frontier  of  the  Taiicu/rice, 
which  latter  district  is  naturally  separated  from 
the  Parasopia  by  the  approach  of  the  ( 'itfutronian 
range  to  that  of  Soro,  forming  a  rocky  gorge 
which  begins  about  two  miles  beyond  Tarimari, 
and  through  which  the  Asopvs  finds  its  way  into 
the  plain  of  Tanagra.  The  epithet  toXukv»j/uoc  ap- 
plied to  Etcouus^  by  Homer,  would  be  well  adapted 
to  a  place  situated  near  such  a  defile.  The  Asopus 
in  the  ravine  of  Eteonus  winds  to  the  left,  and 
then  to  the  right,  and  at  the  end  of  two  miles 
emerges  in  the  plain  of  Tana(jra,  after  crossing 
which  it  traverses  another  rocky  strait  in  the 
branciiea  of  Mount  Fames,  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropiis. 

Having  retm'ued  to  Bubuka  I  proceed  to  Platani, 
passing  over  ploughed  heights  intersected  by  three 
brunches  of  the  Asopus,  all  which  are  nearly  equal 
in  size.  The  last  has  its  origin  in  a  fountain 
which  1  examined  on  my  former  visit,  and  found 
even  in  that  dry  season  as  well  supplied  with  water 
as  the  Vergutiani.     It  is  incased,  like  that  source, 

'    'AiroKptVet   It  koi   vvv  in      it    'AawTof .  —  Pausan.    Bocot. 

*   ^•)^lJ^v6t^  Ti,  £vw\uj'  rt,  iroXvicytjfioy  t  'Ercwfut-. 

11.  fi.  V.  lfJ7.— V.  I'l  Eustutli.  ibid. 
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in  an  artificial  basin  covered  with  squared  stones 
of  ancient  fabric.  This  1  take  to  be  the  Gargaphia 
of  Herodotus.  In  the  wall  of  a  ruined  tower  situated 
below  the  supposed  site  of  Hysiae,  I  remarked 
several  stones  which  have  been  employed  in  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  fields  around  are  spread  with 
fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery. 

Just  below  Platani  to  the  south,  are  the  sources 
of  a  water-coui*sc,  which  after  making  a  circuit  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Platani  follows  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Kokhla  for  some  distance,  and  then  joins 
the  Thespian  branch  of  the  Asopus,  just  above  a 
bridge  in  the  road.  From  thence  I  cross  the 
branches  of  the  Oeroe  to  Vergutiani,  and  return 
by  a  lower  route  than  that  of  yesterday  to  the  same 
point  at  the  soutliern  angle  of  Platrsa  from  whence 
I  set  out  yesterday  on  this  little  tour,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  visit  some  parts  of  the  Platms, 
not  properly  examined  on  my  former  journey,  to 
ascertain  the  sites  of  Hysiae  and  Erythne,  to  trace 
the  courses  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Asopus 
and  Ol^roe,  and  to  notice  the  principal  springs  of 
the  Plata?is  with  a  view  of  identifying  the  Gharga- 
phia.  If  this  be  the  fountain  just  indicated  about 
midway  between  Kriakiiki  and  Platani,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Vergutiani  is  the  fountain  of  Diana, 
where  Actaeon  was  said  to  have  seen  the  Goddess 
bathing,  and  that  the  rock  which  I  have  described 
above  the  fountain,  was  that  on  which  Actaiorn  was 
reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reposing  when 
fatigued  with  the  chace.  Pausanias,  after  returning 
from  Hysiae  into  the  road  leading  from  Eleutherje 
to  Plataea,   describes  the  monument  of  Mardonius 
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as  being  on  the  right  hand  side  of  that  road,  and 
immediately  afterwards  states  that  there  was  a  road 
from  Megara  to  Plataea,  on  the  right  of  which  were 
the  fountain  of  Diana  and  the  rock  of  Act£eon '. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  road  from  Plataea  to 
Megara  was  different  from  that  leading  from  Plataea 
to  Eleutherae  ;  and  we  find  the  same  distinction  in 
Xenophon,  who  states  that  Cleombrotus,  marching 
from  the  Peloponnesus  into  Boeotia,  avoided  the 
Pass  of  Eleutherae,  which  was  in  possession  of  an 
Athenian  force  under  Chabrias,  and  mounted  by  the 
road  which  led  to  Plataea '.  If  then  the  road  from 
Eleutheroe  descended  by  the  modem  Derveni  leading 
from  the  Isthmus  to  Thebes,  and  about  Kriakuki 
turned  towards  Platcea,  as  seems  to  be  its  natural 
course,  that  from  Megara  probably  descended  the 
face  of  the  mountain  obliquely  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  where  it  would  pass  very  near  the  foun- 
tain Vergutiani. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  southern  angle  of 
the  walls  of  Platcea  on  the  steep  rocky  rise  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  here  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row level  from  the  ancient  site,  is  a  cavern  30  feet 
in  length,  10  wide,  and  4  high.  Before  it  there 
is  a  little  verdant  level,  surrounded  and  overhung 
by  rugged  rocks.  The  beauty  of  the  spot 
would  tempt  one  to  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
cavern  sacred  to  the  N\Tnphs  of  Citha>ron, 
called  the  Sphragitides,  which  once  contained  an 

'  Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  3.  u/i/Spomc  driflawt  rara  r^v  cc 

'  Kak  r^v  fiiy  ci  'EXfv6cpJf  IlXaratac   fipoyvav. — Xenoph. 

iiotf  Safipiai  tx^^  '\6ii*aiwy  Hellen.  I.  5,  c.  4. 

wtXraarac  i^iXaTTty  b  It  KA«- 
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oracle  of  the  Nymphs,  and  was  noted  for  Nympho- 
lepsy.  But  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  and  Pau- 
sanias  is  positive  in  placing  that  cavern  on  the 
north-western  side  of  one  of  the  summits,  and  at 
a  distance  of  only  15  stades  below  it',  conse- 
quently much  higher  tn  the  mountain,  and  having  a 
different  aspect..  On  the  same  summit  there  was 
an  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  lesser  Daedala, 
which  was  a  festival  instituted  by  all  the  people 
of  Boeotia  in  commemoration  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion and  alliance  with  Platwa,  after  the  restoration 
of  Thebes  and  Plataea,  by  Cassander.  As  there 
are  two  summits  of  Cithaeron  equally  conspicuous, 
a  circumstance  explaining  the  words  fiiif  icopu^p, 
in  Plutarch,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  on  which 
we  ought  to  seek  for  the  altar  or  the  cavern, 
though  probability  seems  to  incline  towards  that 
which  is  nearest  to  Plataea. 

In  order  to  justify  the  ancient  names  in  the 
plan  of  the  Platseis,  which  accompanies  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  the  positions  which  are  there 
assigned  to  the  contending  forces  in  the  great 
military  operations  which  terminated  the  Persian 
war,  little  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  describe 
succinctly  the  events  immediately  preceding  the 

'   TO    tUv    £^payiTiC(iiK  yvft-  iivip  cl  rijc  KOpv^^r,  l<p'  tj  rdt> 

(jtuy  ayrpay  iv  fu^  Kopvf^  tov  jSufiov  woiovvrat,  srtVrt  irov  fia- 

Kidatp(iy6i    iimv    tic    Svvfiac  Xiirra    cat    liica    inrocara/3a'»n 

flXiov  Otptyas  rerpafifiivoy,  iy  trruHovc,  vv/x^v  iar'iy  avrpoy 

J  Ktu  ua3rrt1oy  ^v  Trporipoy,  «Sc  KiBaipaii'tSiay    ^ippayiSioy    fiiy 

fatrt,  KalwoWol  KaTil)(pyro  riiv  oyoftaZofiiyoy. — PauBan.Boeot. 

iirfvupii^y    "uc     Nu^^Xt/nroirc  c.  3. 
irpavriyoptvoy,  —  Plutarch,    in 
Aristid. 
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battle,  aud  the  circumstauces  of  the  action  itself, 
both  extracted  almost  entirely  from  the  contempo- 
rary historian  '. 

Xerxes  had  not  been  many  days  in  possession 
of  Athens,  the  chief  object  of  his  armament,  when 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  utter  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  his  fleet,  and  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  immediately  to  Persia. 
He  was  advised  at  the  !?auie  time  to  leave  three 
hundred  thousand  men  in  Greece  ;  with  these  Mar- 
donius  undertook,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country  ;  but  as  the  approaching  season  was  un- 
favourable to  military  operations,  (the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis  having  been  fought  in  October, )itwa9  resolved 
that  Mardonius  should  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia,  which  were  much  more  capable  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  an  army  than  the  provinces 
within  Mount  CEta.  While  Xerxes  was  in  Thessaly 
on  his  retreat,  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  remain  with  him.  They  consisted  of  all 
the  immortals,  except  their  commander  Hydarnes, 
who  refused  to  be  separated  from  the  king,  of  the 
Persian  thoracepheri,  or  cuirassiers,  and  of  all  the 
Medes,  Sacie,  Bactrians,  and  Indians,  both  liorse  and 
foot,  with  a  selection  from  the  other  allies.  Sixty 
thousand  of  these  men,  under  Artabazus,  served 
as  a  body  guard  to  Xerxes  in  his  march  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  arrived  with  scarcely  any 
other  forces,  so  great  had  been  the  numbers  left  sick 
in  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Peeouia,  or  who  had 
perished   on  the  way  from  hunger,   plague,   and 

'   Hrrodot.  1.  8,  c.  113.  120,  el  scq. ;  1,  0,  c.  I,  ct  »eq. 
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dysentery.  Artabazus  on  liis  return  employed  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  in  reducing  the  revolted 
cities  of  Pallene,  and  was  detained  no  less  than 
three  nlonths  in  the  siege  of  Potidaa,  where  he 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops  by  the 
eftects  of  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  sea. 

Mardonius  did  not  advance  from  Thessaly  until 
he  liad  consulted  some  of  the  oracles  of  Greece, 
and  until  he  had  learnt  the  event  of  an  embassy 
to  Ajthens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  induce 
the  Athenians  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The 
oracular  replies  he  considered  favourable;  and 
those  of  Thessaly  and  Bceotia  were  probably  in- 
tended to  be  so  by  the  priests,  but  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  charged  with  his 
message  to  the  Athenians,  could  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  a  jieople  whose  city  and  villages  were 
in  ruins, — whose  families,  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  Peloponnesian  cities,  became  a 
surety  in  their  hands  for  the  fidelity  of  Athens  to 
the  general  cause,  and  whose  government  in  Sa- 
lamis  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Persians.  So 
powerful  were  these  motives,  and  so  unbroken  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  that  when  he  again 
took  possession  of  Athens,  he  found  the  people  as 
determined  as  ever  to  resist  his  menaces  and  his 
offers.  Deprived  of  the  Persian  fleet,  he  could  not 
long  remain  in  such  an  exhausted  country;  as  soon 
as  he  was  informed  therefore  by  the  Argives  that  the 
Peloponnesians  were  moving  towards  the  Isthmus, 
he  completed  the  destruction  of  Athens  and  retunicd 
into  Bteotia,  which  aff'orded  greater  means  of  sub- 
sistence, a  country  better  suited  to  the  operations  of 

VOL.    il.  z 
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his  cavalry,  and  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
frietully  or  submissive  people.  The  Boeotians  had  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  marching  to  Alliens 
and  to  assure  him,  that  by  bribing  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  several  cities,  he  might  create 
a  division  among  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  over- 
come all  those  who  should  resist  him.  But  Mar- 
donius,  according  to  the  historian,  was  determined 
to  gratify  his  vanity  by  a  second  capture  of  that 
city,  although  now  empty  and  in  ruins,  and  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  the  event  to 
Xerxes  at  Sardes  by  fire-signals  at  night  on  the 
intermediate  islands  of  the  /Egaean  \ 

If  the  Persian  war  produced  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  human  virtue  which  history  affords, 
there  is  no  period  in  which  the  Greeks  have  at 
the  same  time  more  strongly  exhibited  their  cha- 
racteristic selfishness,  jealousy,  and  the  want  of 
general  patriotism.  It  was  chiefly  the  fear  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  and 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Laconic  shores  by  their 
united  fleet,  that  induced  the  Lacedreraonians  to 
fight  in  company  with  the  Athenians  at  Salamis. 
The  same  apprehensions  made  them  diligent  in 
endeavouring  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Alex- 
ander, to  produce  a  separate  peace  between  the 
Persians  and  Athenians ;  but  no  sooner  had  their 
anxiety  upon  this  head  been  relieved,  than,  re- 
gardless of  the  entreaties  of  the  Athenians,  who 


'  The  following  stations  Zia,  Syra,  Mykonu,  Nikarin, 
would  be  sufRciciit  for  this  Same,  Mount  Gallesrut  and 
purpose :  —  Mount    ffymrtlun,      Mount  Tmolus. 
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proposed  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  sliould 
unite  with  theirs,  and  fight  the  enemy  in  the 
Thriasian  plain,  at  their  entrance  into  Attica,  they 
delayed  until  that  province  was  once  more  over- 
run and  despoiled,  and  were  not  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  march  until  after  some  evasions 
and  delays.  Herodotus  ascribes  this  conduct  to 
the  completion  of  the  wall  across  the  Isthmus, 
which  was  begun  a  little  after  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae, but  was  not  yet  finished  when  Alexander 
arrived  at  Athens  on  iiis  embassy ;  nor  were  the 
Lacedsemonians,  according  to  the  same  historian, 
at  last  moved  to  activity,  but  by  the  conviction 
that  even  the  fortified  Isthmus  would  little  avail 
them,  if  the  Athenians  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  the  Persian  proposals, 

Mardonius,  on  his  march  from  Athens  towards 
Bopotia,  received  intelligence  that  1000  Lacedae- 
monians had  arrived  in  the  Megaris,  upon  which  he 
made  a  retrograde  movement  to  intercept  them,  and 
his  cavalry  overspread  the  Megaris  ' ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  the  rest  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
army  had  arrived  at  the  Istlimus,  he  continued  his 
route  into  Boeotia  by  Deceleia  and  Sphendaleae  to 
Tanagra,  Here  he  passed  a  night:  then  took  the 
direction  of  Scohis,  entered  the  Theban  territory, 


'  This  Mras  the  most  western  as  far  as  Delphi  in  the  preccd- 

point  in    Europe,,   says   Hero-  ingyear; — an  instance  of  the 

dotus,  whit:li  the  Persiiin  amiy  inaccuracy  of  the  ancient  au- 

reached  (iicairrurui  rfjc  Ei/piimjc  thors,   as    to   bearing*,   and   a 

TO  irpoc  j/Xtou  cvvovTOi,  1.  9,  proof  of  their   defective  geo- 

c.  14.)  though  they  had  been  graphy. 
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and  encamped  along  die  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
his  line  extending  from  over-against  Erythrae  ',  as 
far  as  the  Plateeis.  In  the  midst  of  it  he  caused 
to  be  erected  a  wooden  fortification,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  inclosing  a  square  of  eight  stades  ; 
and  in  providing  this  place  of  refuge  in  case  of 
disaster,  was  under  the  necessity  of  injuring  the 
lands  of  the  Thebans,  although  they  were  his 
friends  ^    The  Grecian  allies  by  whom  Mardonius 

•was  here  joined,  are  vaguely  computed  by  Hero- 
dotus at  50,000,  In  the  motives  of  the  alliance  of 
Bome  of  them  we  have  again  some  curious  exam- 
ples of  the  power  of  that  neighbourly  jealousy  and 

[hostility  which  are  a  part  of  the  Greek  character. 
Plat^a  and  Thespiae  were  inimical  to  Thebes,  and 

[therefore  allied  with  Athens ;  it  was  chiefly  from 
a  hatred  to  Athens  that  Thebes  became  the  most 
zealous  supporter  of  the  I'crsian  cause  against  the 
common  interests  of  Greece  ;  and  the  opposition  of 
Sparta  to  the  Persians  made  Argos  favourable  to 
them,  though  the  situation  of  the  latter  was  such 
as  rendered  it  incapable  of  afibrdiug  the  Persians 
much  assistance.  Of  all  the  auxiliaries,  the  Pho- 
cians  joined  Mardonius  with  the  greatest  unwilling* 
ness ;  the  others  had  accompanied  him  to  Athens, 


'  irapifiit  it  avTov  to  trrpa- 
TOTTiZof  (ipi,ufityOf  diro  Epv- 
\8ftiitiy  n-afia  'Yfficic'  larireivt  Si 
i-K  Tiiv  YWaradln  yi}v  irapu  tov 
'Avwwor  Korn^ioy  rtrnyfitvov, 
— c.  1.5. 

Herodotus  docs  not  here  say, 
over-against,"   but  he  after- 


wards fells  us  that  the  Greeks 
at  Erythrae,  on  the  roots  of 
Cithaeron,  were  drawn  up  op- 
posite to  {avrtraaooyTo)  the 
Persians  on  t]ie  Asnpus  (inl 
rjJ  'AffUMry). — c.  19. 

'  a.-atVff) /ii}^((dvr«>i'. — C.  15. 
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but  it  was  not  until  he  returned  to  Thebes  that  the 
Phocians  joined  liini.  Out  of  hatred  to  this  people 
the  Thesaalitins  had  prevailed  upon  Xerxes  in  the 
preceding  year  to  destroy  all  the  accessible  parts 
of  PhocJs,  and  had  obliged  the  Phocians  to  retire 
to  the  heights  of  Mount  Parnassus,  from  whence 
they  assisted  the  Greek  confederates  by  excureions 
aiiainst  the  Persians  and  their  allies  ;  but  now 
their  country  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
and  surrounded  by  medizing  Greeks,  they  sent 
1000  men  to  the  Persian  camp,  who,  having  been 
accused,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  Thessalians, 
either  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  were  not  received 
until  they  had  undergone  the  proof  of  standing 
an  attack  from  the  Persian  cavalry,  which  seems 
from  Herodotus  to  have  been  something  more  than 
a  mere  feint. 

The  Lacedseraonians  were  joined  at  the  Isthmus 
by  the  other  Peloponnesians,  and  tlie  sacrifices 
having  been  found  auspicious,  the  army  advanced 
to  Eleusis.  Here  the  appearances  of  the  victims 
having  again  been  favourable,  they  moved  for- 
ward together  with  the  Athenians,  under  the 
command  of  Aristidcs,  who  had  joined  them 
from  Salamis,  and  proceeded  to  ErythrcS,  where 
the  position  of  the  combined  forces  stretched  along 
the  roots  of  Mount  Citha^ron,  opposite  to  the  camp 
of  the  Barbarians,  on  the  Asopus.  Mardonius 
perceiving  that  the  Greeks  did  not  descend  into 
the  plain,  sent  against  them  all  his  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  Masistius,  who  was  esteemed  the 
second  man  in  the  Persian  army.    The  Megarenses, 
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who  were  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  Greek 
line,  finding  thepiselves  unequal  to  withstand  the 
attack,  were  obliged  to  call  for  succour,  when  the 
only  volunteers  to  relieve  thein  were  a  body  of 
300  select  Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  ac- 
companied by  a  body  of  archers.  The  latter,  by 
wounding  the  horse  of  Masistius,  caused  the  rider 
to  fall,  when  lie  was  slain  by  the  Athenians.  His 
followers  endeavoured  to  recover  the  bodv,  but  all 
the  Greek  infantry  moving  to  the  assistance  of 
Olympiodorus,  the  enemy  retreated.  The  body 
of  Masistius  carried  through  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks  animated  tliem  with  the  best  hopes,  while 
all  Bceotia  re-echoed  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
lamentations,  who  in  token  of  mourning  cut  off 
their  beards,  and  the  manes  of  the  horses  and 
beasts  of  burthen.  This  was  the  only  important 
occurrence  in  the  first  position  of  the  two  armies. 

The  Greeks  now  came  to  the  determination  of 
descending  into  the  territory  of  Plataea,  as  being 
more  convenient  for  encamping  than  that  of  Ery- 
thne,  because  among  other  reasons  it  was  better 
supplied  with  water'.  In  fact,  the  Plata:'is  being 
situated  at  tlie  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  and  at 
the  sources  of  many  rivulets,  can  never  be  totally 
deficient   in   water*.      The   Greeks   at   Erythrae, 


'  TO  a  &K\a  cat  liivcportpot.  both    relative     and     peculiar, 

—e.  25.  wliicli  cannot  but  often  render 

'  Besides  this  great  conve-  it  a  desirable  position  for  an 

nience,  the  position  of  Plataea  encampment, 
has  other   obvious  advantages 
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therei'orej  taking  up  their  arms,  moved  along  the 
roots  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  and  passed  by  Hysisc  into 
the  Platajis,  having  entered  which  they  drew  up  in 
order  according  to  their  respective  natious  ',  partly 
upon  hills  of  no  great  height,  and  partly  upon  a 
level  plain \  near  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  and  the 
temenus  of  one  of  the  archagetae,  or  ancient  heroes 
of  Plataea,  named  Androcrates '.  As  the  position 
of  this  heroum  is  shown  by  Thucydides  to  have 
been  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  PIat«ea 
to  Thebes,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  city  *, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Greek  position  was  in  the 
plain,  it  is  evident  that  the  Gargaphia  could  not 
have  been  either  the  fountain  Vergutiaui,  or  that 
at  Kriakiiki. 

By  ancient  custom  and  the  consent  of  all 
Greece,  the  Lacedtcmonians  had  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  right,  and  their  king  Pausanias  the 
command  (though  not,  as  it  appears  by  the  sequel, 
a  very  absolute  conmiand)'  of  the  whole  army. 
After  a  contest  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Tegeatai  for  the  left,  the  Lacedaemonians  awarded 
to  the  former  that  second  place  of  honour  ;  the  Te- 
geatae  took  post  on  tlie  left  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  other  nations  occupied  the  centre.  The 
entire  force  was  1 10,000,  in  the  proportions  and 
drawn  up  in  the  order  from  right  to  left  stated  below '. 


•  Kara  I9vta c.  25.  *  Tliucyd.  1.  3,  c.  24. 

*  ha  oxBi>v  re  ovx  vi^Xwc  '  HopiiU-e  of  8part&  5000  ; 
Kal  amlov  )^uiplov. — c. '26.  Lacoiiia    5000;    TegeulSOO; 

'  V.  et  Plutarch,   in  Arist.  Corinth  5000;  Potidsea  300; 
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Their  position  is  described  by  the  historian  as  beiu^ 
tTT*  rep  'A<r(iJ7r(^,  (on  the  Asopus,)  and  as  it  appears 
from  the  subsequent  part  of  his  narrative,  that  the 
Persians  followed  the  movement  of  the  Greeks 
along  the  river,  there  could  only  have  been  a  small 
space  ou  either  bank  between  the  hostile  armies. 
The  fountain  Gargaphia  was  in  the  part  of  the 
line  occupied  by  the  Lacediiemonians,  or  towards 
the  right :  the  other  Greeks  watered  from  the 
Asopus  until  they  were  prevented  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  to  whom  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  had 
no  cavalry  whatever  to  oppose,  not  even  an  escort 
for  the  security  of  their  convoys  and  reinforce- 
ments in  crossing  Mount  Citha;ron.  Nevertheless, 
the  Persians  derived  little  benefit  from  this  supe- 
riority, but  sliowed  a  supineuess  and  want  of  enter- 
prize  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  army  of 
Datis,  when  it  was  opposed  for  ten  days  to  a 
handful  of  Athenians  at  Marathon.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  eight  days  that  Mardouius  was 
persuaded  by  a  Theban  to  send  a  body  of 
horse   to    the    pass    of    Mount    Cithffiron,    called 


Orchomenus  of  Arcadia  COO ; 
Sicyon  3000 ;  Epidaurus  800 ; 
Trcezen  1000;  Lepreum200; 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  400  ; 
Phlius  1000  ;  Hermione  300  ; 
Eretria  and  Styris  uf  Eubtt-a 
600  ;  Chalcis  of  Euboea  400  ; 
Ambracia  500 ;  Leucaa  and 
Anactoriura  800  ;  Paleia  of 
Cephaileniu  200 ;  Mglaa.  600 ; 


Megara  3000  ;  Platffia  600  ; 
Athens  8000.  Amount  of 
Hoplitae  38,700  :  light-armed 
Httlots,  seven  to  each  Spartan 
35,000  :  other  light-armed 
34,500  :  Thespienses  1800. 
Amount  oflight-armcd  71.300, 
Total  of  the  Greek  array 
110,000. 
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the   Athenians  the  Oak-heads  \   and   by  the 
?otvans    the    Three-heads '.      Here   they   inter- 
ipted  a  convoy  of  500  beasts  of  burthen,  enter- 
ing the  plains,  and  killed  the  greater  part  of  buth 
len  and  cattle. 
On  the  eleventh  day,  Mardonius,   finding  that 
le  Greeks  were  daily  increasing  in  number,  re- 
lived upon  attacking  them  on  the  following  day, 
jardless  of  the  advice  of  Artabazus,   supported 
[by  that  of  the  Thebans,  who  recommended  him  to 
retire  to  Thebes,  where  his  provisions,  which  be- 
gan to  fail,  might  be  supplied  ;  and  from  whence, 
protracting  the  war,   he  might,   by  means  of  the 
bullion,   coin,  and   plate,   which   lie  possessed  in 
great  quantity,  endeavour  to  gain  over  the  leading 
Greeks  to  his  party.     The  advice  appears  to  have 
been   good  ;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  .cavalry  of 
Mardouius  gave  him  the  command  of  supplies,  and 
the  power  of  intercepting  those  of  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  the  means  of  distressing  them  by  continual 
attacks,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  every- 
thing to  fear  from  a  close  contest  with  an  infantry 
compared  with  whom  his  own  were  but  as  light- 
armed'.     It   was    probably    in    conformity    with 
these  opinions,  that  the  Greek  priests  on  the  side 
of  Mardonius  had  augured  success  to  him,  if  he 
remained  on  the  defensive,  while  Tisaraenus,  who 
I  accompanied  the  Spartans,  probably  from  a  similar 
view  of  the  interests  of  his  employers,  promised 


*  AyoirXoi  di  idrres,  c.  62. 


irpoc  ya(>  OJrXlrai   e6vTts  yvft- 
v^te  ayuya  iirouvvro,  c.  63. 
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victory  to  the  Greeks,  provided  they  abstained 
from  crossing  the  Asopus,  and  awaited  the  attack. 
Mardonius,  however,  declared  his  determination 
to  disregard  every  thing  but  the  laws  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  enjoined  them  to  engage  the  enemy, 
and  thenceforth  no  one  dared  give  utterance  to  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  man  to  whom 
Xerxes  had  delegated  his  absolute  power. 

In  the  intervening  night,  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  secretly  visited  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  and  informed  the  commanders  of  the 
intentions  of  Mardonius,  as  well  as  of  the  ap- 
proaching failure  of  his  provisions ;  upon  which 
Pausanias  requested  the  Atlienians  to  change 
places  with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  plea  that 
the  latter  were  unacquainted  with  the  Persian 
mode  of  fighting,  whereas  the  Athenians  had  suc- 
cessfully opposed  that  people  at  Marathon ;  for 
Mardonius  had  placed  the  Persae,  as  being  his 
best  troops,  opposite  to  the  Lacedfemonians,  and 
had  opposed  to  the  Athenians  and  to  the  Pla- 
tiecnses  and  Megarenses,  who  were  next  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  left,  the  Macedonians,  Thessa- 
lians,  and  Boeotians.     But  the   Bceotians,  having 

L quickly  discovered  the  change,  and  reported  it  to 
Mardonius,  he  restored  the  Persa^  to  their  position 
in  the  left  wing,  and  sent  an  insulting  message 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  returned  to 
their  original  post,  with  a  proposal  for  a  battle 
between  an  etjual  number  of  Persians  and 
Lacedaemonians.  No  reply  having  been  given  to 
his  challenge,  he  ordered  au  attack  upon  the  Gre- 
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cian  line  by  his  cavalry,  who  not  only  annoyed 
extremely  the  hoplita?  by  their  javelins  and  arrows, 
but  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  possession  of" 
the  fountain  Gar'^aphia,  and  in  rendering  it  use- 
less ;  and  thus  the  Greeks,  having  already  been 
driven  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  the  Asopus, 
found  themselves  distressed  for  water.  They 
began  also  to  be  in  want  of  other  provisions,  their 
convoys  being  blockaded  by  the  enemy  in  Cithaj- 
ron,  and  unable  to  cross  the  mountain.  The  Greek 
commanders,  having  been  assembled  by  Pausanias 
in  the  right  wing,  to  consult  upon  these  difficulties, 
it  was  resolved,  that  if  the  Persians  should  not 
come  to  action  with  their  infantry  that  day,  (for 
as  yet  the  cavalry  only  had  attacked,)  the 
Greeks  about  midnight  should  retreat  into  a 
plain  in  front  of  the  city  of  Plataea  called  the 
Island,  where  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroe, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  with  an  interval  of 
three  stades  between  them,  united,  and  formed  one 
stream.  This  place  was  ten  stades  distant  from  Gar- 
gaphia,  and  from  the  position  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
Asopus.  The  council  also  determined  that  half  the 
army  should  be  detached  from  the  Island  during 
the  same  night  to  Mount  Cithasron,  to  open  the 
passage  for  the  camp  followers '  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  Peloponnesus  for  provisions.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  however,  the  Greeks  continued 
to  sufi'er  so  much  from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  that 
when  the  movement  took  place  at  night,  none  biit 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeat*  on  the  right,  and 
the  Athenians  on  the  left,  continued  resolute  in  the 

PI  nriitifii, — c.  50,  51. 
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intention  of  marching  into  the  island  ;  the  Greeks 
of  the  center,  who  perhaps  with  reason  suspected 
that  they  should  not  long  be  secure  from  the 
hostile  cavalry  in  the  island,  retreating  as  far  as  a 
temple  of  Juiio»  which  was  twenty  stades  distant 
from  Gargaphta,  near  the  city  of  Plataea.  The 
Athenians,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  begun  to  move,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  right  of  the  camp,  who  found  Pausa- 
uias  detained  hy  an  unexpected  difficulty.  Amqm- 
pharetus,  the  lochagus  of  the  Pitanatse,  refused  to 
disgrace  Sparta,  as  he  termed  it,  by  retreating 
before  the  enemy  ;  and  he  persisted  so  obstinately 
in  his  determination,  that  day-light  found  the  two 
wings  of  the  Greek  army  in  the  position  of  the 
preceding  day,  but  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  whole  interval  left  by  the  other  Greeks,  who 
were  now  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
tlie  rear.  Pausanias,  convinced  that  the  enemy 
would  soon  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  judging  that  Amompharetus  would  not  long 
remain  after  his  departure,  retired  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Lacedajmoniaus  and  the  Tegeatae  along 
the  heights  and  the  base  of  Mount  Cithaeron ', 
thereby  avoiding  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  while  the 
Athenians  proceeded  through  the  plain,  in  tlie 
direction  of  Plataea.  At  the  end  of  ten  stades  Pau- 
sanias halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Moloeis,  at  a 
place  called  Argiopius,  where  stood  a  temple  of 
Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  was  joined  there  by  Amom- 
pharetus. 

'   Tiiv  Tt  o)(Gvy  (Vfrciyot/ro  Koi  r^c  u«r«pt»»jf  rob  KtOaipwrac. — 
C-.  56. 
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The  Persian  cavalry  meantime,  on  perceiving 
that  the  Greeks  liad  abandoned  their  position, 
pursued  and  harassed  them  on  every  side,  while 
Mardoniiis,  recollecting  the  pains  which  the  Lace- 
djemonians  had  taken  to  avoid  the  troops  opposed 
to  them  on  the  preceding  day,  and  supposing  that 
they  no  longer  intended  to  fight,  crossed  the  Asopus 
with  all  his  army,  who  advanced  in  the  most  disor- 
derly manner,  shouting  as  if  about  to  gain  an  easy 
victory,  with  which  Mardonius  himself  was  the  more 
impressed,  as  thcTegeatae  and  Lacedaemonians  only 
were  visible,  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  being  con- 
cealed by  some  heights,  and  the  other  Greeks  being 
still  more  distant. 

Pausanias  having  dispatclied  a  horseman  to  the 
Athenians  to  require  their  aid,  or,  if  they  should 
be  too  much  pressed  by  the  enemy,  at  least  that  of 
their  archers ;  the  Athenians  began  to  move  to 
their  right,  but  were  so  much  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  auxiliary  Greeks  on  the  Persian  right, 
that  they  were  unable  to  give  the  Lacedfemonians 
any  assistance  whatever.  Pausanias  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  resisting  all  the  efforts  of 
Mardonius  with  the  Laceda?monians  and  Tegeatae 
alone,  amounting  to  53,000,  of  whom  little  more 
than  a  thinl  were  hoplitff'.  At  first,  the  appear- 
ance of  llie  victims  was  declared  unfavourable,  and 
the  Greeks  consequently  remained  inactive,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  missiles  of  the  Persians,  dis- 
charged from  behind  a  breastwork  of  shields' ;  but 


'  fpdlavTtt  rd  yi^pa,  c.  61.      action  on  shore   fouglil  on   the 
Inlike  manner  atMycalc.iii  tlie      same  day  as  that  of  Flataca,  the 
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at  length  Pausanias,  having  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  temple  of  Juno,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  goddess,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  favourable  report  of  the  victims,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians advanced  to  the  attack,  though  not  until  the 
Tegeatse,  who  had  not  waited  for  similar  auspices, 
liad  already  set  the  example.  The  action  now 
became  close  and  general,  first  at  the  breastwork 
of  shields,  and  afterwards  at  tlie  Eleusinium  in 
Argiopius.  The  Persians  were  not  inferior  to  their 
adversaries  in  valour,  and  such  was  their  strength 
and  resolution,  that  many  seized  npon  the  spears 
of  the  Greeks  with  their  hands  and  broke  them  in 
pieces  ;  but  not  being  protected  by  such  defensive 
armour  as  that  of  the  hoplitte,  being  unused  to  the 
Greek  mode  of  fighting,  and  being  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline and  formation,  their  valour  was  of  little 
avail ' ;  and  as  they  rushed  forward,  either  singly 
or  in  small  bodies,  they  were  slain  by  the  Spar- 
tans. 

Wherever  Mardonius  appeared,  mounted  upon 
a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  his  select  body 
of  cavalry  of  1000  Persae,  they  sustained  the  attack 
of  the  Lacedeemonians  and  slew  many  of  them  ;  but 
when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Spartan  Aeinines- 
tu's,  and  his  body-gnard  was  defeated,  the  rest 
gave  way  before  the  Spartans  and  fled,  having 
little  chance  with  their  unarmed  dresses  and  irre- 


Persians    made   a   rampait  of  iraoyic  iaav  oi  lUpva<'  avorXoi 

shields:  (rvvt^ipifvav  rd  ytfilia  ft   i6frtc,  Kal  irpoc  dvtwtvr^- 

?picof  tli'fii  a^«. — Herodot.  1.9,  /loi-tc  itov,  Kal  o'uk  (J/io/ot  roliri 

C,  W).  ifayrioiffi  irofiiiy, — c.  62. 
'  Mfftari  fjtiv  vvv  mii  pi^ti)  ova 
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giilar  order  against  men  covered  with  armour,  and 
formed  into  an  inseparable  phalanx.  "  And  thus," 
adds  Herodotus,  "  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  gained  tl»e  most  splendid  victory  t  have 
ever  heard  of."  Meantime  the  Athenians,  with 
their  comrades  of  Platsea  and  Thespiaj,  had  de- 
feated the  Boeotians,  had  slain  300  Thebans,  and 
had  obljr^ed  the  remainder  to  retreat  to  Thebes. 

When  the  Greeks  at  the  Hcr<eum  heard  that  the 
battle  was  gained,  they  proceeded  in  a  disorderly 
manner  towards  Argiopius.  The  Corinthians 
marched  by  the  heights  directly  to  the  Eleusi- 
nium,  and  reached  it  in  safety,  but  the  Mega- 
renses  and  Phliasii  having  followed  the  better  road 
through  the  plain,  were  attacked  by  the  Theban 
cavalry,  lost  600  men,  and  were  pursued  to 
Citha3ron. 

Artabazus,  who  had  previously  given  orders  to 
the  40,000  men  whom  he  commanded,  waited  only 
to  be  assured  of  the  result  which  he  expected  from 
the  rashness  of  Mardonius,  when  he  marched  off 
from  the  field  of  battle  towards  Phocis,  and  con- 
tinuing his  route  to  the  northward  with  all  possible 
celerity,  preceded  every  where  the  news  of  the 
victory,  and  thus  arrived  at  Byzantium,  though 
not  without  having  sustained  considerable  loss 
from  famine,  fatigue,  and  hostile  Thracians.  When 
the  Persar  began  to  retreat,  great  numbers  of  the 
army,  who  usually  looked  to  them  for  example,  fled 
without  ever  having  been  engaged  and  were  slain 
by  the  Greeks,  who  wouhl  have  effected  a  much 
greater  slaughter  had  not  the  fugitives  been  pro- 
tected by  the  cavalry.   Of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  on 

13 
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the  side  of  tho  Persians,  the  Boeotians  alone  fouwlit 
in  earnest,  but  particularly  the  Tliebaiis,  three 
hundred  of  whose  best  men  were  slain  by  the 
Athenians. 

The  Persians  had  only  entered  tlie  wooden  for- 
tress, mounted  the  towers,  and  made  some  pre- 
parations for  defence,  when  the  Lacedsenionians 
arrived.  But  these  being  unskilled  in  the  attack  of 
fortified  places,  made  little  progress  until  they  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  After  a  long'  and 
obstinate  contest,  a  part  of  the  wall  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  Tegeata^  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  enter.  The  barbarians  then  made  no 
further  effort,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed 
without  resistance.  Out  of  the  original  300,000 
there  escaped,  besides  the  40,000  of  Artabazus, 
not  more  than  3000,  who  were  said  to  have  beea 
slain  in  their  passage  through  Macedonia,  by  order 
of  Perdiccas  the  son  of  king  Alexander'. 

The  spoil  which  fell  to  tlic  share  of  the  con- 
querors was  immense.  Besides  the  rich  tents  and 
their  furniture,  the  clothing  and  arms  of  the  slain, 
there  was  a  profusion  of  utensils  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  well  as  of  tliu  precious  metals  both  in  coin  and 
bullion  :-  so  numerous  in  particular  were  the  gold 
Darics,  that  they  became  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards one  of  the  current  coins  of  Greece,  and  are 
still  often  found  in  this  country.  From  the  tenth 
of  the  spoil,  dedicated  to  the  gods,  were  formed 
tlie  golden  tripod  of  Delplti,  supported  by  three 


'  Dcmosth.  Orat.  rtpl  tniyTtittuc,  p.  167.    In  Ari.stocr.  p.  687.- 
Reiske. 
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twisted  serpents  of  brass  ',  a  braiten  Jupiter  fifteen 
feet  ill  height  at  Olympia,  and  a  brazen  Neptune 
ten  feet  high  at  the  Isthmus.  Some  presents  were 
made,  beyond  their  share,  to  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  *.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  conquerors.  To  Pausanias  was  assigned 
a  tenth  of  every  thing  ;  women,  horses,  camels, 
gold  and  silver.  The  Tegeata;,  who  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  carried  off  the  brazen 
manger  of  his  horses,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea ;  the  Athenians  obtained 
his  silver-footed  chair,  and  his  sciraetar,  valued  at 
300  darics,  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  in  the  Acropolis*.  On  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  there  fell  only  ninety-one  Lacedae- 
monians, sixteen  Tegeatse,  and  fifty-two  Athenians. 
As  Herodotus  particularly  specifies,  that  these  La- 
cedaemonians were  Spartans,  it  appears  that  the 
numbers  indicate  the  loss  of  the  hoplitffi  only,  and 
that  he  has  omitted  to  notice,  or  was  not  informed, 
how  many  of  the  liglit-aruted  foil. 

It  is  scarcely  w^orth  while  to  advert  to  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  other  ancient  authors,  who 
have  related  this  great  event,  differ  from  Herodo- 
tus :  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  lived  so  long  after- 
wards that  they  cannot  have  much  weight  against 


'  Supposed  with  great  reason 
to  be  that  of  which  a  part  of  tlie 
brass  support  remained,  not 
many  years  ago,  and  perhaps 
'  itill  remains  in  the  Hippodrome 
of  Constantinople. 

'  Herodotus  believed  so,  but 
•^could  not  learn  any  particulars     741.     Pausan.  Attic,  c.  27 
VOL.  II.  A  a  +- 


of  these  gifts  : — Sua  fiiv  yvy 
ilaiptra  Tot<n  uptimioatrt  ai- 
riuiy  iv  TlKarai^ot  iSudi},  ou 
Xtytrat  ^poi;  ohdafiiiy,  Cokiu  <)' 
lyuiyt  Kill  TUVTOiVi  CoQijrai.^ 
f.  81. 

*  Deniosilh.  in  Timocrat.  p. 
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the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  historian  ;  the 
former,  however,  does  not  deviate  from  it  in  any 
important  point,  and  the  contradictions  of  the  latter 
are  undeserving  of  much  respect,  as  being  those 
of  a  Boeotian  angry  with  Herodotus  for  having 
spoken  freely  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his 
countrymen,  and  thinking  no  mode  of  exculpation 
80  effectual  as  that  of  throwing  general  discredit 
upon  the  historian's  accuracy.  But  impartiality 
and  an  anxiety  for  the  truth  are  conspicuous  in  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus.  Although  he  was  by  no 
means  an  admirer  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  ac- 
cuses them  of  habitual  deceit  and  perfidy,  both  his 
facts  and  his  sentiments  give  the  chief  glory  of 
the  day  to  the  10,000  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
comrades  the  Tegeatse,  nor  could  the  admirable 
conduct  of  Pausanias  have  received  so  fine  a  pane- 
gyric from  the  most  laboured  oratory,  as  it  has  from 
the  simple  language  of  the  historian. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  travellers  who  have 
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stances  there  may  have  been  deficiencies.  As  to  the 
light  troops,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  com- 
posed of  Helotes,  attending  upon  the  Spartans  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  to  one,  we  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  Spartan  discipline 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  accurate  muster  of 
this  force,  or  whether  their  attendance  depended 
upon  the  individual  Spartans  whom  they  served, 
for  upon  this  must  have  greatly  depended  their 
complement  in  the  field  :  whether  complete  or  not, 
it  appears,  at  least,  that  they  were  in  little  estima- 
tion as  light  troops ',  the  Lacedaemonians  having 
been  urgent  in  requesting  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenian  bowmen  at  Argiopius.  Similar  suspi- 
cions may  attach  to  the  numbers  of  the  light- 
armed  of  the  Greek  centre.  As  to  the  most  effi- 
cient part  of  the  army,  however,  the  Lacedgemo- 
nian  and  Atlienian  lioplitge,  and  those  who  fought 
with  them,  they  fully  amounted,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  to  the  numbers  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, so  tliat  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  fewer 
than  30,000  hoplitai  were  assembled,  nor  less  than 
double  the  number  of  light  troops.  For  such  an 
army  the  space  was  amply  sufficient  in  each  of 
the  three  positions  which  they  occupied.  In  the 
first  and  second  the  front  was  about  three  miles  in 
length,  with  an  indefinite  space  in  the  rear.  On 
the  day  of  battle  the  hoplita:;  formed  three  separate 
bodies,  two  of  these  had  each  a  mile  for  their 
front,  and  there  was  nearly  a  square  league  of 
ground  to  contain  all   ihe  light  troops,  together 

'  Yet  HerodotuB  says  they      »ap»/pri}ro  «c    it   r6\tfioy. — 
were  trained  to  war  :  irac  nc      1.  0,  c.  29. 
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with  those  hopHtae  who  had  formed  the  centre  of 
the  Greek  line  in  their  second  position,  and  wlio 
in  the  third  were  in  the  rear  near  the  Heneum. 
The  right,  consisting  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeatae,  amounted  to  1 1,500  hoplitae  ;  such  a  hody 
drawn  up  in  the  space  of  a  mile,  which  was  about 
the  extent  of  the  position,  with  a  breadth  of  three 
feet  to  eacli  man',  would  have  had  about  seven  in 
file,  a  depth  which,  although  very  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  phalanx  when  military  science  was 
at  its  height  among  the  Greeks*,  was  perhaps  as 
great  as  was  then  customary.  The  left  wing, 
composed  of  the  Athenians  and  their  comrades, 
amounted  to  about  16,000,  including  light  armed, 
but  their  duty  having  been  chiefly  to  resist  cavalry, 
they  were  probably  formed  into  a  close  phalanx, 
and  occupied  very  little  ground.  As  to  the  enemy's 
force,  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  has  evidently  no 
pretensions  to  accuracy,  for  though  he  conjectures 
the  Greek  auxiliaries  to  have  amounted  to  50,000, 
he  admits  that  their  real  amount  was  unknown'; 
and  in  reckoning  the  Persians  at  300,000  \  he 
seems  to  have  merely  adopted  the  maximum  of 
the  army  of  Mardonius,  as  nominated  by  Xerxes 
ten  months  before,  having  been  unwilling  perhaps 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  which  had 


'  At  Marathon  about  the 
same  number  of  tlie  hoplitte  of 
Athens  and  PhitaB  orcupied, 
together  with  tlicir  light  troops, 
a  front  of  two  miles ;  but  this 
was  from  necessity,  and  we  are 
told  that  their  centre  was  very 
wcnk. 


•  Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  12. 

coviou  in/fifia')(uv  ol?t  fiiv 
olhlc  afitOfitn: — Herodot.  1.  9, 
c.  32. 

'  c.  32,  70. 
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beeu  sanctioned  by  tlie  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and 
to  which  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
glory,  had  readily  given  credit.  The  historian  has 
not  hinted  at  any  recruiting  from  Asia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  either  the  ordinary  waste  in  the 
army  of  Mardonius,  or  that  diminution  of  20,000, 
which  he  sliows  to  have  taken  place  in  the  division 
of  Artabazns,  in  the  course  of  its  march  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  in 
Thrace.  But  with  every  allowance  for  such  de- 
ductions, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Persian 
army  on  the  Asopus  was  not  two  or  three  times 
as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  independently 
of  its  followers.  Even  on  the  supposition  however 
that  they  were  three  to  one,  there  was  sufficient 
space  for  them  in  the  Plateeis,  as  none  but  the 
choicest  infantry  were  immediately  opposed  to  the 
Greeks,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  light  armed, 
on  both  sides  may  have  been  spread  over  a  space 
of  12  or  14  square  miles.  Even  in  modem  war- 
fare, in  which  the  greater  range  of  missiles  has 
created  an  order  of  battle  much  less  deep  than 
among  the  ancients,  examples  might  be  found  of 
fields  of  battle  as  small,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers, as  that  of  Plata^a  '. 

Another  point  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
which  may  present  at  first  sight  some  difficulty  to 
a  person  who  views  the  scene  of  action  at  Plataea, 
is  the  word  i-ijffoc  S  there  being  no  island,  properly 

'  At  Borofliro  2jO,000  men  liyaC  i)  it  ion  Airo  rou  'AvutroD 
fought  for  fifteen  hours  within  «.at  r^c  t^puyit  rijc  r«p-ya^/j;c, 
the  space  of  little  more  than  iv'  t{  tarparovfiitvovTo  tOti, 
a  square  league.  lina  arttciovg  aTt^ovaa,  lepo  r^c 

TlXarau'dir     5r{(,\ioc.     viinoi:    (i 
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SO  called,  in  front  of  Plattea  or  iu  any  part  of  the 
Platsis.  The  place  which  Herodotus  so  accurately 
indicates  as  being  before  the  citv,  at  a  distance  often 
stades  from  the  Asopns  as  well  as  from  Gargaphia, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  level  meadow  intersected 
by  ^reral  brooks  uniting  into  one  stream.  But 
this  is  probably  all  that  the  historian  meant  by 
an  island.  His  description  of  it  as  formed  by  two 
streams  which  were  separated  from  one  another 
in  Mount  Cithaeron,  and  were  afterw  ards  united,  b 
entirely  conformable  to  present  appearances.  If 
he  had  intended  a  real  island,  it  would  not  hare 
been  necessarj-  for  him  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
two  branches  in  Mount  Cithaeron,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  waters  of  a  single  stream,  and  their  re- 
union, would  have  lieen  sufficient  to  form  the  island. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  Plataeenses  may  have 
distinguished  this  part  of  their  plain  by  the  name 
uf  Island,  although  it  was  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  peninsula.  The  ambiguity  of  this  passage  has  not 
been  diminished  by  the  translators  of  Herodotus  ', 
who,  by  referring  the  word  oi  to  vriao^  instead  of  to 


oSrw  av  tit}  iy  ifwilpif'  <r^t^o- 
fut'o^  0  irornfiu^  HviiStv  Ik  tov 
Kii^atpufoc  |>tc<  Knrw  ec  to  irt- 
tiioy,  la\uy  &ir'  aXX>)Xwv  ra 
^iiOfia  oauvirtp  rpia  trracui  Kai 
fir«ra  avfifiiiryu  «'v  ruvro'  uu- 
riifta  (i  ol  'Q(p<ii|,  Ovyarifta  ft 
rairrtiv  Xiyovvi  cJi'ai  'Aauijrov 
N  iwt\i>pu)i,  *Ec  rovrov  Iri  riv 
\ipov  ijVivXt  iica  vrn  fiiravaarit- 
yai,  'lyn  Kol  vlari  !\onri  ^pa(T- 
9ai  rifOoy^,  Kai  01  imricr  o^'ac 
fiti  myo'iaro  &awt(t  ktir'  iHv  ifit- 


rwf.  fttTOKtyitaOai  rt  iiosu 
t6ti  iwtay  r^c  kb«.toc  $  itvrtpif 
^vXa«.'i),  ms  ay  ftii  icoiaro  oi 
Uipirai  i^opfiiittfiiyou(  nai  a^af 
fTTOfitvoi  rapaocour  ot  iirw&rat. 
nwiKOfiiyuy  it  tc  for  X^por 
rovroy,  tov  iti  »f  'Affwwic  'ti<p<^ 
wipt<r)(tCtTat  ^iovaa  i«r  roii  Ki- 
Oatpurot,  vwo  n)»'  viicra  rairrrfv 
IcoKU  rovt  tifitaiai  dwotniX- 
\ny,  &c. — Herodot.  I.  9,  c.  51. 
'  Littlebury,  Larcher  and 
Btlof. 
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TTOTa^of,  have  represented  Oeroe  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  whereas  the  historian  iu  describing  the  island 
as  the  place  '  which  Ol-roe  the  daughter  of  Asopus 
surrounds  ^  clearly  shows  Oeroe  to  have  been  the 
river.  Their  mistake  may  liave  partly  arisen  from 
the  belief  that  the  river  which  formed  the  island 
was  a  branch  of  the  Asopus,  a  very  natural  suppo- 
sition for  them  to  have  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  topograpliy,  as  Herodotus  no  where  indicates 
the  contrary,  and  as  it  is  greatly  favoured  by  the 
local  niythus,  according  to  wliich  Oeroe  was  the 
daughter  of  Asopus.  We  find,  however,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that  although  the  sources  of  the 
Asopus  and  Oeroe  are  very  near  to  one  another, 
they  are  not  only  separate  rivers,  but  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  former  to  the  Euboic  channel, 
the  latter  to  the  Corinthiac  Gulf. 

Plataea,  although  enjoying  many  local  advan- 
tages, was  not  happily  situated  lor  the  repose  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  continually  exposed  to  danger 
from  their  more  powerful  neighbours  of  Thebes, 
and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  Athens, 
were  thus  dependent  upon  a  comparatively  distant 
alliance,  while  their  enemies  were  only  two  hours' 
march  from  them.  Hence  the  extensive  walls,  of 
which  we  still  see  the  remains,  and  which  served 
as  an  occasional  shelter  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  Plataeis.  The  first  alliance  of  Plataea  with 
Athens  was  iu  the  year  B.  C.  G19  * ;  it  was  firmly 
cemented  by  the  two  Persian  invasions,  and  by  a 
community  of  perils  and   glory  at  Marathon  and 

'  X^po*"-  '  Herodot.     1.   6,     c.    108. 

vipiv^ii^iTui,  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  68. 
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Flataea.  These  best  times  of  Platsea,  ended  with 
the  alliance  of  Thebes  and  Sparta  against  Athens. 
The  first  act  of  hostility  of  the  Thebans  ag;ainst 
Plataea,  in  the  Pelopounesian  war,  was  an  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  place  by  stratagem. 
Three  hundred  men  were  admitted  within  the 
walls  by  some  Plataeenses  of  the  Tlieban  faction, 
and  the  design  only  failed  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  night,  which  being  accompanied  by 
a  sudden  increase  of  the  Asopus,  prevented  the 
Thebans  from  supporting  their  comrades  in  the 
town,  180  of  whom  were,  in  consequence,  taken 
and  put  to  death  '. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  summer  of  the 
same  war,  B.  C.  429,  the  Lacedfemonians  and 
Boeotians  commenced  a  siege  of  Platsea,  which 
lasted  three  v^f^rs,  and  which  has  given  occasion 
to  Tlmcydides  to  furnish  us  with  some  curious 
particulars  of  the  military  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places  at  that  remote  period'.  In 
the  first  year,  the  besiegers,  after  various  devices 
which  were  frustrated  by  the  garrison,  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  burn  the  city  by 
throwing  sulphur  and  pitch  into  it,  with  faggots  of 
wood,  which  the  adjacent  Cithaeron  supplied  in 
abundance.  Thucydides  observes,  that  they  were 
prompted  to  this  mode  of  offence,  by  the  smallness 
of  the  city  :  a  remark  by  no  means  in  agreement 
with  the  existing  ruins,  which  are  not  less  than  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  but  favourable 


-1.3.  c.  20. 


1  Tbiicyd.  1.  2,  c,  2,  et  acq. 
'  Thiicyd.  1.  2.  c.  75,  et  seq. 
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to  the  conjecture  already  ottered,  that  Plataea  was 
confined  at  that  time  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  existing  remains.  In  almost  every  other  part, 
the  masonry  is  of  a  less  ancient  kind,  and  the  ruins 
of  former  buildings  may  be  detected  among  the 
materials,  which  is  no  more  than  consistent  with 
the  troubled  history  of  the  later  Platsea,  and  the 
many  repairs  and  renewals  which  it  underwent. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  allies  during  the  first  summer 
of  the  siege  having  failed,  they  converted  it  into  a 
blockade,  and  raised  a  circumvallation  round  the 
city,  consisting  of  two  parallel  walls,  sixteen  feet 
asunder,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side.  Square 
towers,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  double  wall, 
and  covered  with  roofs,  were  raised  at  intervals  of 
about  seventy  feet '  along  the  wall,  and  afforded  a 
passage  through  them  round  the  whole  circuraval- 
lation.  Huts  were  built  for  the  blockading  force 
between  the  walls,  which  thus  served  as  an  en- 
trenched camp  to  the  investing  force,  as  well  against 
the  Plataeenses  from  within,  as  against  the  Athenians 
in  the  opposite  direction.     A  detachment  of  Lace- 


'  This  distance  rests  only 
upjD  a  computation,  founded 
upon  there  ha\'ing  been  ten 
e-TrdX^tc,  or  battkiTients,  he- 
tween  the  towers,  and  conse- 
quently eleven  embroaures.  In 
one  part  of  the  walls  of  Mes- 


sene,  where  the  battlements  are 
well  preserved,  they  are  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and 
the  embrasures  between  them 
a  little  less.     Thus  : 

10x3^  +  11x3=68. 
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dasinnnians  was   left   to  garrison  one  half  of  the 
work,    and   the   Boeotians  had  the  charge  of  the 
otlier,  while  the  main  hody  of  tlie  respective  armies 
ri!tired  to  winter  quarters.      The  Platseeuses  had 
sent  all    their    women,    childrenj    and   aged,    to 
Athens,    before    the   siege,    and    there    remained 
in   the  city   only   400   Platteenses  and    80  Athe- 
nians, witli  110  women  to  prepare  their  food.     A 
year   afterwards,   or   in   the  course  of  the  fourth 
winter  of  the  war,  the  besieged  being  in  great  dis- 
tress for  provision,  formed  the  design  of  forcing  the 
enemy's  line  of  blockade,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
it :   a  portion   of  them  escaladed  the  wall  in  the 
middle  of  a  tempestuous  night,  and  seized  two  ad- 
jacent towers,  from  whence,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
false  attack  of  tlie  remaining  garrison  of  the  town, 
uu  an  opposite  part  of  the  circunivallation,  they 
effected  their  passage  over  the  wall  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  man,  though  not  without  meeting  with 
a  vigorous  o])position  at  tlie  outer  ditch.   Foreseeing 
that  the  Peloponuesians  would  proceed  to  search 
for  them  on  the  road  to  the  Dryoseephalse,  they 
took  the  road  to  Thebes,   along  which  they  had 
nian;liL'd  seven  or   eight  stades,  when  percei\nng 
the  torches  of  the  enemy  searching  for  them  on  the 
road   to  Uryoscephala%    they  turned  to  the  right, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mountains 
near   Erythrae    and   Hysiae.      Two    hundred   and 
twelve  thus  escaped  in  safety  to  Athens. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  of  Plataea  surrendered  to 
file  Laceda-monians,  and  after  pleading  their  cause 
against  the  Thebans  before  five  judges  sent  for  this 

13 
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purpose  from  Sparta,  were  all  put  to  death,  lieing 
in  number  200  Platjeeuses  and  25  Athenians  ;  the 
women  who  had  remained  in  the  citv  were  sold  for 
slaves,  and  the  city  having  been  given  up  to  the 
Thebans,  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  lands  of  the  Plataeis  were  let  for  ten 
years  to  Thebans;  a  building  of  two  stories,  con- 
taining numerous  chambers  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  city 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  a  new  temple  was 
constructed  in  honour  of  the  Goddess. 

The  Plata-enses  had  remained  for  forty  years  in 
servitude  or  exile,  when  they  were  restored  to  tlieir 
country  by  the  effect  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
B.  C.  387,  but  they  were  only  thirteen  years  in 
possession  of  it  when  the  city  was  again  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  inhabitants 
once  more  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Attica  '.  On 
this  occasion,  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Thebans  resorted  to  stratagem.  At 
an  hour  when  the  people  of  Plattea  were  employed 
in  the  fields,  and  supposed  the  Thebans  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pubUc  assembly,  the  latter  marched 
round  by  Hysise,  and  finding  the  city  undefended, 
obliged  those  remaining  within  it  to  evacuate  it  by 
capitulation.  After  the  battle  of  Chieroneia,  Philip, 
among  other  modes  of  humiliating  the  Thebans, 
restored  the  Plataeenses  to  their  city.  Andtothisdate 
all  the  existing  walls,  except  those  at  the  southern 
extremity,  may  with  great  probability  be  attributed. 

If  the  Platffia  of  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
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war,  was  confined  to  the  soutliern  part  of  the  ancieut 
site,  and  the  city  was  not  then  of  large  dimensionp, 
it  will  follow  that  the  table  height,  immediately 
overlooking  the  Island,  was  then  excluded  from  the 
city,  and  this  supposition  seems  necessary,  to  re- 
concile the  words  of  Herodotus  with  present  ap- 
pearances. On  that  table  height  probably  stood 
the  Herseum,  or  temple  of  Juno  before  the  city ', 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  was  within  the 
walls.  Thus  conspicuously  situated  without  the 
walls,  and  just  in  the  rear  of  the  position  of  Ar- 
giopius,  it  was  natural  for  the  Greek  coumiander 
to  tura  his  eyes  towards  it,  and  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Goddess  when  he  was  suffering  under 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  without  being  able  to 
repel  them,  because  the  appearance  of  the  victims 
was  pronounced  unfavourable.  After  the  erection 
of  the  new  temple  of  Juno  by  the  Thebans,  it  is 
probable  that  the  old  Herajum  was  no  longer  re- 
paired, for  Pausanias  mentions  only  one  temple  of 
Juno,  and  by  remarking  that  it  was  of  great  mag- 
nitude, seems  to  identify  it  with  that  built  by  the 
Thebans,  and  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  ve«c 
tKOTOfiTreSoc  XiOtvoc,  which  if  we  are  to  take  the  second 
word  literally,  would  imply  a  building  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Parthenon.  It  contained  a  colossal 
upright  Juno,  sumamed  Teleia,  and  at  the  entrance 
a  Rhea  presenting  a  stone  to  Cronus,  both  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  made  by  Praxiteles  :  there  was  also  a 
Juno  Nympheuomene  by  Callimachus.  The  temple 
of  Minerva,  suniained  Areia,  was  built  from  a  share 


'   irpo  rife  ^iXioc 
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of  the  spoils  of  Marathon,  and  contained  a  statue 
of  the  Goddess  by  Phidias,  nearly  as  large  as  that 
which  he  made  from  the  same  spoils  for  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  the  latter  was  of  brass,  whereas  that  of 
Plataea  was  acrolithic,  the  face,  hands  and  feet 
being  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  rest  of  gilded 
wood  '.  At  the  feet  of  the  Goddess  was  the  image  ' 
of  Arimnestus  who  commanded  the  Platseenses 
both  at  Marathon  and  Plata^a  '.  There  were  two 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus,  one  by  Po- 
lygnotus,  of  which  the  subject  was  Ulysses  slaying 
the  suitors ;  the  other  by  Onatas,  represented  the 
first  expedition  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes. 
The  city  contained  also  a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia*, 
and  a  tomb  of  Leitus,  the  only  one  of  the  Ba30tian 
chiefs  who  returned  from  Troy.  Within  the  gate 
which  led  to  EleuthenE  was  the  heroum  of  Plateea, 
daughter  of  Asopus,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  same 


'  Pausnn.  Bceot.  c.  2. — Plu- 
tarch difFers  from  Pausanias, 
by  asserting  that  the  temple  of 
Mineira  Arcia  was  built  at  the 
expence  of  eighty  talents,  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  from  the 
spoils  of  Plataja,  not  of  Mara- 
thon. That  he  meant  the  same 
temple  is  clear,  from  his  allusion 
to  the  pictures  describecl  hy 
Pausanias,  and  which  Plutarch 
observes,  fiixpi  vvy  aV^ttfovffni 
Sia^ifoviriv,  so  that  they  were 
in  perfect  preservation  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries. 

'  lUiy.  —  Pausan.  Boeot. 
c.  4. 


'  See  also  Herodot.  1.  J), 
c.  72. — Plutarch  in  Aristide. 

'  This  temple  was  probably 
erected  after  the  war,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  battle.  The  temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia  at  Argiopius, 
was  an  old  building,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  so  little 
known,  tliat  it  had  created  a 
misunderstanding  aa  to  the 
meaning  of  an  oracle  brought 
from  Delphi  by  Arisddcs,  which 
recommended  the  Greeks  to 
fight  in  the  plain  of  Ceres  Klcu- 
sinia  and  Core,  this  having  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  plain 
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gate  the  temple  '  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  which  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  an  altar  and  stutue  :  it  was  established  after  the 
victory  by  command  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
by  a  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  quinquennial  festival  called  the  Eleutheria '. 
Here  stood  also  a  brazen  trophy  for  the  victory 
over  the  Persians,  tombs  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  who  fell  on  that  occasion,  inscribed 
with  elegies  by  Simonides,  and  a  polyandriura 
of  the  other  Greeks  '.  The  position  of  these  mo- 
numents is  marked,  perhaps,  by  a  ruined  church 


of  Eleusis,  until  some  of  the 
elders  of  lMata?a  poiiiU-d  out 
the  ancient  temple  In  the  Pla- 
tifis.  (Plutarcli.  in  Aristid.) 
That  Plutarch  should  have  de- 
scribed the  o\d  Elcusiuiuni  as 
having  heen  near  Hysiae,  fis 
well  as  near  the  lieroum  of  An- 
(IrocraUs,  is  not  very  surprizing 
in  an  autlior  who  is  so  often  in- 
accurate in  his  topography.  It 
was  indeed  toward  Hysiai,  but 
it  must  have  been  considerably 
nearer  to  Plataea,  if  Thucydides 
is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
plutaecnscs,  when  they  escaped 
from  their  blockaded  city,  had 
iho  heroum  of  Androcrates  on 
their  right,  when  they  had 
jnnrohed  less  than  eight  stades 
on  their  road  to  Thebes. 

'  iipoy.     Strabo,  p.  412. 

'  Plutarch,    in    Aristide. — 


According  to  the  biographer 
the  personages  worshipped  by 
the  Plat^ecnscs  were  Jupiter, 
who  after  the  battle  was  sur- 
iiamcd  Eleutherius,  Juno  Ci- 
tha;ronia,  Ceres  Elcusinia  and 
Proserpine,  Pan,  the  Nyniphs 
Sphragitides,  and  seven  ancient 
archagetae,  or  heroes,  of  whom 
Androcrates  was  the  cliief. 

'  The  Lacedseinonians,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (1.  0,  c. 
85.)  had  three  separate  OijKat ; 
the  Athenians  and  Tegeata< 
each  n  tomb,  and  Uie  Megaren- 
ses  and  Phliasii  »  joint  sepul- 
chre, besides  which  there  were 
seven  cenotaphs  of  people  who 
had  not  been  engaged,  and 
among  them  one  of  tlie  jEp- 
neta;,  which  was  not  erected 
until  ten  years  after  the  battle. 
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near  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent,  on  the  left  bank 
of  which,  nearly  opposite  to  the  chapel,  are  the 
foundations  of  a  gate,  already  alluded  to,  in  the 
eastern  walls  of  Platsea,  not  far  from  the  north- 
eastern angle.  This  gate  is  placed  within  a  qua- 
drangular court  or  retirement  of  the  walls,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  gate  of  the  city, 
as  we  may  easily  conceive  it  to  have  been,  since  it 
was  conveniently  situated  for  leading  not  only  to 
Eleutheree  and  Athens,  to  Megara  and  the  Isthmus, 
but  also  to  Thebes,  Chalcis  and  Tanagra. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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Departure  from  Thebes — Theraptue — Scoltis — Plain  of  Sialissi — 
Panactum — St.  Meletius — Derveno-khoria  —  Ghyftd-kastro, 
(Enoe — Myupoli,  Eleutherce — Pass  of  Sarandaporo — CepAis- 
Mut — Plain  of  Eletuit  and  Thria — Rheiti— Temple  of  Fimut 
Phila  — Dhfifni,  TenqiU  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Pcecilum — Arrival 
at  Athens — Geography  of  the  Megar'u — Route  from  Eleuait 
to  Megara — Description  oiMegara  by  Pausanias — Long  Walls 
— Nitcea — Minoa — JEgosthena — Pagce — Erineia — Itut — 
Mount  Kandili,  Cerala  —  Mount  Kar^dhi — the  Oneia  —  Po- 
lichne — TripodUsctu —  JEgeiruta — Geraneia  —  CimoUa — Sci- 
rone,  rocks  Scironides. 

Jan.  1,  1806.— From  Thebes  to  St.  Meletius  on 
the  way  to  Athens. — Leaving  the  town  by  the 
southern  gate,  which  may  stand  nearly  on  the  site 
of  that  which  led  from  the   Cadmeia  into  Lower 
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Having  descended  the  long  slope  of  the  Psilirakhi, 
or  low  central  Tkehan  ridge  to  the  Asopiis,  we 
cross  that  river  at  11,1,  at  the  point  where  it  18 
joined  by  the  Rema,  which  separates  Katziila  from 
Bubuka.  A  small  tjiftlik  belonging  to  Rashid 
Bey,  called  Samolli,  stands  on  the  bank  to  our 
left.  The  river  flows  with  a  brisk  but  slender 
stream.  T/tcrapna;  seems  to  have  stood  in  this 
route  between  Thebes  and  the  Asopus ;  for  Euri- 
•pides,  in  describing  the  death  of  Pentheus,  says 
tliat  he  went  from  Therapnaa  across  the  Asopus  to 
the  place  m  Cithaeron,  where  he  met  his  fate  ;  and 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  near  Scolua  '. 
Ascending  the  cultivable  slope  of  Cithaeron,  but 
which  like  all  this  part  of  the  Parasopia  is  little 
cultivated,  we  arrive,  at  11.33,  at  the  Metokhi, 
described  on  the  30th  of  December  as  standing 
below  the  projecting  point  of  the  Citkarronian 
range.  The  brow  of  the  summit  on  which  the 
Metokhi  stands  is  surrounded  by  the  foundation 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  and  has  evidently  been  a  for- 
tress or  citadel ;  as  I  before  remarked,  it  was  pro- 
bably Scolus.  The  walls  were  of  a  very  antique 
kind  of  masonry.  A  little  beyond  the  Metokhi  is  a 
copious  source  of  water,  which  no  doubt  determined 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  as  well  as  of  the  mo- 
dern farm.  About  a  mile  farther,  in  ascending 
the  steep  side  of  Cithasron,  we  leave  Tarimari,  a 
village  of  thirty  houses,  below  us,  close  on  the 
left,  and  soon  afterwards  enter  a  ravine  between 
two  ridges  of  the  mountain,  answering  exactly  to 


'  Euripid.  in  Bacch.  r,  1029.     Strabo,  p.  408. 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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the  description  given  by  Euripides'  of  the  place 
where  Pentheus  was  destroyed  by  the  Maenades, 
except  that  the  pine-forests  do  not  now  extend 
below  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  The 
ravine  continues,  including  a  halt  of  ten  minutes, 
until  12.25,  when  we  ascend  the  steep  side  of  the 
ridge  on  the  left,  and  at  12.28,  having  arrived 
upon  the  crest,  look  down  upon  a  small  stony  plain 
extending  towards  the  summit  of  Pomes.  The 
direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens  by  Phyle  crosses 
this  elevated  plain,  and  then  enters  another  in  which 
are  the  villages  of  Sialissi,  vulgarly  Shalish,  and 
Skurta.  We  proceed  at  12.42,  and  continuing 
along  the  same  kind  of  rugged  steep  road,  have, 
at  1.35,  the  plain  of  Sialissi  on  our  left  a  mile 
distant ;  and  the  village  of  that  name  surrounded 
by  vineyards,  in  the  nearest  comer  of  it :  two 
miles  farther,  is  Skurta,  on  the  foot  of  the  great 
heights  of  Parnes.  The  Phyle  road  leaves  these 
places  to  the  left.  There  are  three  other  vil- 
laeres  ia  the  valley  named  Kako  NiskSvi,  Kadba- 
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the  summit  consists  entirely  of  a  forest  of  pines. 
We  continue  to  mount,  and  at  1 ,42  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  of  Cithmron,  from  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  on  either  side. 
The  nortliern  part  of  the  Megaric  peninsula  lying 
between  the  western  extremity  of  the  Cormthiac 
Gulf  and  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  and  bounded  by  the 
plain  of  Megara  to  the  sonth,  consists  chiefly  of 
mountains,  of  which  the  two  principal  summits  are 
Karydhi  to  the  west,  and  Kandili,  overhanging  the 
bay  of  Eleusis.  The  latter,  as  well  from  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  from  its  form,  is  evidently  the 
summit  called  to  Kioara,  or  the  horns  '.  The  range 
of  Karydhi  has  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
Cithferon,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  valleys 
of  Ghermano,  Vilia,  and  Myupoli,  which  latter  is 
the  lararest  of  the  three.  Kari  dhi  and  Kandili  have 
a  similar  sepanition  by  means  of  the  hollows  about 
Kundura.  We  look  directly  down  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  upon  the  island  of  St.  George,  anciently 
Belbtna ;  to  the  right  of  which  are  Snlamis,  and 
the  mountains  of  Anjolh  and  ^ILgiim,  and  to  the 
left  the  plain  of  T/tria,  and  the  mountains  Hymet- 
tus  and  Parma.  A  descent  of  thirty-five  minutes 
by  a  winding  road,  through  a  forest  of  pines, 
brings  us  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Meletius,  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain,  which 
falls  into  the  plain  of  Myupoli  by  a  succession  of 
cultivated  terraces.  Assisted  with  a  few  of  the  con- 
veniences and  embellishments  of  art,  St.  Meletius 


'  The    modem   name    Ka»-      to    sharp   peaks.     Karydhi   ia 
rifXt,  caudle,    is  often  applied      from  Kapuu,  -n-alnut-tree. 
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would  be  a  delightful  retreat.  The  buildings  are 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  around  them  issue  plentiful 
sources  of  water,  which  descend,  shaded  by  large 
bay-trees,  to  the  gardens,  and  the  hanging  woods 
of  olives  and  beeches  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
preserving  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  verdure, 
which  is  finely  contrasted  on  every  side  with  the 
wild  rocks  and  the  dark  pine-forests  of  Cithceron. 
The  weather  is  now  perfectly  clear  and  serene,  and 
the  season  more  deserves  the  name  of  KokoKaipiov 
than  the  greater  partof  that  to  which  the  word  is  usu- 
ally applied,  when  the  air  is  inflamed,  the  ground 
parched,  every  stream  dried  up,  and  not  a  green 
herb  to  be  seen.  The  monastery  is  well  endowed, 
and  besides  corn  land  possesses  3000  head  of 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  mountains.  The  church 
of  St.  Meletius,  which  is  of  the  time  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  is  supported  within  by  two  octagonal 
columns  of  a  veined  marble  of  the  colour  of  por- 
phyry, which,  according  to  the  monks,  was  ex- 
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Plateea,  so  called  from  the  fir-trees  which  cover  all 
but  the  highest  points.  A  summit  between  them 
and  the  Kaza  derveni,  or  road  across  the  moun- 
tain from  Ghyftokastro  to  Kriakuki,  is  named 
Osna  :  Kurteza  is  that  between  the  latter  and  the 
convent,  and  another  towards  Tarimari  is  called 
Pastra. 

The  plain  belnw  the  monastery  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  a  valley  extending  four  or  five  miles 
westward  towards  Vllia,  which  village  is  situated 
in  another  valley  separated  by  rugged  heights 
from  Ghcrmano,  a  small  port  on  the  Corintkiac 
Gulf,  and  distant  two  hours  from  Vilia.  At  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  monastery,  in  the 
valley,  are  the  ruins  named  Myupoli ',  which  I 
formerly  visited.  The  remains  are  those  of  a  very 
small  town,  whicli  had  a  citadel  or  interior  inclo- 
sure  at  one  angle.  The  masonry  is  for  the  most 
part  regular,  and  is  extant  in  many  places  two  or 
three  courses  above  the  ground. 

The  ruins  at  Ghyftokastro,  which  I  also  visited 
at  that  time,  are  about  an  hour  to  the  westward  of 
Myupoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading  to 
Kriakuki  and  Thebes,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
and  lofty  rock  between  two  torrents,  one  of  which 
has  a  distant  origin  in  Mount  C'dhceron,  the  other 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  road  side,  in  a 
copious  fountain  called  Petroghcraki.  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  fortress  still  exists,  flanked  by  square 
or  oblong  towers  of  masonry,  and  is  preserved  in 
some  places  as  high  as  the  battlements.    The  walls 
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consist  for  the  most  part  of  polygonal  masonry, 
though  some  parts,  particularly  the  towers,  appear 
to  be  more  modern.  The  torrent  of  Ghyftokastro, 
increased  by  the  fountain  of  Petrogheraki,  and 
united  to  the  waters  which  rise  near  St,  Meletius 
and  Myupoli,  form  a  branch  of  tlie  stream  now 
called  Saranda-potamo,  and  anciently  Cephissus, 
which  joins  the  sea  near  Eleims.  Another  branch 
flows  from  Vilia,  and  a  third  from  Kundura. 

The  road  from  St.  Meletius  to  Megara,  as  well  as 
that  from  Thebes,  by  Ghyftokastro  to  the  same  place, 
passes  a  little  to  the  right  of  Myupoli,  then  crosses  a 
steep  root  of  Mount  Karydhi,  and  enters  the  valley 
of  Kundura,  a  town  of  four  hundred  families,  chiefly 
Albanian,  distant  four  or  five  miles  from  St.  Mele- 
tius, and   the  same   from  Eleitsis.     The    vale    of 
Kundura  is  separated  from  the  plain  of  Eleusis  by 
the  root  of  Mount  Citluprun,  on  which  St.  Mele- 
tius stands,  and  which  follows  the  western  side  of 
the  plain  and  bay  of  Eleusis  until  it  unites  with 
Mount  Kandili.    The  Cephissus  passes  through  this 
ridge  by  narrow  ravines  into  the  plain.    The  com- 
munication from  Kundura  into  the  plain  of  Megara 
is  by  a  remarkable  chasm  midway  between  the  two 
towns,  and  separating  the  western  termination  of 
Mount  Kandili  from  tlie  adjacent  heights  of  Ka- 
rydhi.   This  and  all  the  other  iuiportant  defiles  of 
the  Megaris  are  under  the   guardianship  of  six 
towns  or  villages  of  this  district,  hence  called  the 
Derveno-khoria,  and  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
expences  of  their  charge,  are  exempted  from  lodg- 
ing strangers  as  well  as  from  all  other  impositions, 
except  1 10  paras  a  head  for  khanitj.   These  places 
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are  Vilia,  Kiiiidura,  Megara,  Mazi,  Bis»ia,  and 
Perakhora '.  They  maintain  thirty  or  forty  soldiers 
at  their  own  expence ;  but,  being  all  armed,  can 
turn  out,  to  tlie  number  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
which  they  often  do  when  a  Turk  of  high  rank 
passes  through  tlie  derveni.  The  Dervent  Aga  is 
a  Turk,  residing  at  Corinth,  but  having  a  deputy 
in  constant  attendance  at  the  dervt^ni  house,  near 
the  monastery  of  Kyparissi,  on  the  northern  side 
of  Mount  Makryplai,  or  Gerancia :  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  read  Turkish,  as  he  has  to  inspect 
the  Buyurdi  of  the  Pasha,  without  which  no  per- 
son is  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  Morea  to  the 
northward. 

On  referring  to  a  verse  of  Sophocles,  cited 
by  Strabo  ■ ;  and  to  Pausanias,  who  describes 
the  Eleutheris  as  situated  between  Eleusis  and 
Mount  Citharon  ',  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  Myupoli  and  Ghyfto-kastro  are  the  ancient 
Eleutherae  and  (Enoe,  for  the  plain  which  reaches 
from  Ghyfto-kastro  to  Myupoli  is  the  only  con- 
siderable valley  between  Platcea  and  Megara,  and 
the  two  ruins  on  its  borders  exactly  illustrate  the 
word  avyyopra  of  the  poct.  There  may  be  some 
question,  however,  which  of  these  ruins  was  Eleu- 
then£,  and  which  (Enoe. 

In  behalf  of  the  opinion  that  Ghyfto-kastro  was 
Mkutheroi,  it  may  be  said  that  this  city  was  form- 


'  B^Xia,  Kovproi/pa,  Miyapa,  Md^ti,  Mx^ima,  Hipa\upa. 

£vy^opra  taitiy  iriiia  rait  'EXfvOepaTci 

Ap.  Strabon,  p.  375. 

'   I'nusan.  Auic.  c.  38. 
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erly  an  independent  member  of  the  Boeotian  com- 
munity, which  voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians, 
but  never  became  an  Attic  demus,  consequently 
that  there  is  little  probability  that  CEnoe,  which 
was  always  an  Attic  demus,  should  have  been 
situated  between  Eleutherae  and  the  Plataeis, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  Myupoli  were  JEleu- 
thercE.  On  examining,  however,  the  ruins  called 
Ghyfto-kastro,  its  position  and  dimensions  evidently 
show  that  it  was  a  fortress,  not  a  town,  being 
only  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  standing  upon  a  strong  height  at  the 
entrance  of  tho  principal  pass  of  Mount  Cithce- 
Ton,  whereas  Myupoli  has  every  appearance  of 
having  been  a  town  with  an  acropolis  placed  as 
usual  on  the  edge  of  a  valley,  and  commanding 
only  the  pass  which  led  from  the  ElciUheris  into 
the  plain  of  Thria,  or  Elemis.  The  town  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  of  small  dimensions,  but  its 
state  of  ruin  will  hardly  admit  of  our  forming  a 
decisive  opinion  on  this  subject,  while  Ghyfto- 
kastro  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
concerning  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  importance  of  CEnoe  as  a  military'  post,  as 
well  as  its  vicinity  to  Hysiae,  is  shown  by  Herodotus 
in  describing  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Attica 
by  Cleomenes,  in  the  year  B.  C.  507,  when  he 
marched  from  the  Isthmus  to  Eleusis,  while  the 
Boeotians,  in  concert  with  him,  took  (£noe  and 
Hysia?,  the  frontier  demi  of  Attica,  towards  Bouo- 
tia  '.  And  Thucydidcs  twice  mentions  CEnoe  in 
a  manner  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was 
(ihyftokastro  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 

'   Herodot.  I.  5,  c.  74. 
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pounesian  war,  when  its  siege  delayed  the  first 
invasion  of  Attica  by  Archidamus' ;  and  again,  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians,  and  be- 
trayed to  them  by  a  stratagem  of  Aristarchus,  one 
of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens  ^  On  both  occa- 
sions the  historian  describes  CEnoe  as  a  fortress  of 
the  Athenians  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  tlie  situation  of  Ghvfto-kastro,  to 
be  assured  that  no  otlier  position  in  this  vicinity 
could  be  equally  important  to  the  Athenians.  It 
secured  the  dependence  or  alliance  of  Eleutherse 
and  Plataia,  formed  an  outer  gate  of  defence  to  this 
entrance  into  Attica,  and  if  an  enemy  penetrated 
into  the  plain  of  Eleuthcra;  from  the  Panisopia  by 
St.  Meletius,  it  placed  him  between  two  fortresses  ; 
in  short,  it  was  the  necessary  completion  of  the 
system  of  defence  of  the  Attic  frontier  towards 
Bceotia,  of  which  Eleusis,  Harma,  Phyle,  Panac- 
tum,  and  Decclia,  were  the  other  fortified  points. 
Pausanias,  tlierefore,  in  describing  the  Plateeis  as 
bordering  on  the  district  of  EleuthercC,  without 
noticing  ffinoe,  though  it  lay  between  them,  seems, 
as  usual  with  him,  to  have  had  the  ancient  history 
and  condition  of  Eleutherae  chiefly  in  view,  and  to 
have  neglected  the  mention  of  (Enoe,  as  being 
merely  a  fortress,  perhaps  already  in  ruins,  or  as 
being  one  of  the  denii  of  Attica,  of  all  which  he  has 
treated  very  briefly.  When  the  ridge  of  Cithaeroa 
became  the  boundary  between  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
Hysiae,  being  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 


'  Thucyd.  1.2,  c.  18. 
'  Thucyd.  1.  8,  c.  98. 
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tain,   was  ascribed  to   Boeotia,  while  (£uoe  con- 
tinued to  be  an  Attic  demus. 

Placed  in  the  line  of  communication  between 
Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  so  small  a 
state  as  Eleutherffi  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
ruinous  effects  of  such  a  position,  as  well  in  the 
greater  contests  in  which  Greece  was  engaged,  as 
in  every  quarrel  in  which  either  Attica  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  opposed  to  any  part  of  Northern 
Greece.  The  Roman  wars  having  left  Eleutherae 
in  a  state  of  desolation,  it  became  the  "resort  of 
robbers',  who  have  often  in  later  times  also  found 
this  thoroughfare  an  excellent  place  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  profession.  Pausanias,  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  author  who  represents  Eleutherae 
in  that  condition,  could  ascertain  only  the  posi- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  ruuis  of  the  fortifications 
and  houses,  which  he  describes  as  being  situ- 
ated "  a  little  above  the  plain  towards  Cithae- 
ron."  In  the  plain  there  still  remained  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  containing  a  copy  of  the  original 
statue  of  the  god  which  had  been  transferred 
to  Athens.  Near  it  was  a  cavern,  in  which  Antiope 
exposed  her  twin  sons,  and  a  fountain  of  water,  in 
which  the  infants  were  washed  by  a  shepherd  who 
found  them^ 


¥fvro  yap  vto  Xriirrwy  wapa  rov 
RtOaipHyii  {'c  F^ktvalya,  olfiat, 
/3a^i^wf*  itrrtfi  re  cai  to 
rpavfjM  iy  raly  yipuiy  c<X'' 
ical  rd  waiiia  rd  vtoyfd  a 
k'nrcXcXoiVct  ItytKaXilro  cat 
f««wry    iirififfifirn    r^c  roX/ii^i, 


rd  irtfii  rds  'Ektvdfpdc  \ii>p(a 
Travipjifia  oyra  tiro  r«i>»'  iroXt- 
fiiiiy  liolevuy,  ivo  fiivov^  oixirac 
irriiytTO'  ical  ravra  ipidXac 
ire»T€  \pvirdi:  icat  KVftliia  tit- 
rapa  fiid'  iavToii  ^X*'*'* — ^*** 
cian.  Dialog.    Mort.  27. 

'  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  38.   Biic- 
rhus  Eleuthcrtus  was  held  in 
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Jan.  2. — At  8.5,  descending  from  the  monastery 
by  a  winding  road  to  the  right  of  the  gardens,  we 
leave  the  Paleo-kastro  of  Myupoli  a  quarter  of  a 
niih?  oil  the  left  at  8.40,  und  follow  tiie  main  route 
frouj  Thebes  to  Megara  by  Kundura  for  some  dis- 
tance, before  we  arrive  at  the  turning  to  Lepsina,  or 
Eleusis,  which  at  8.52  again  bring-"  Myiipoli  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  left.  We  now  quit  the 
cultivated  land  and  enter  upon  a  rocky  level 
covered  with  small  bushes,  where  the  road  is  both 
muddy  and  rough.  At  9.22  enter  a  forest  of  pines. 
The  whole  of  the  branch  of  Cithceron,  which  ex- 
tends from  near  St.  Meletius  to  Mount  Kandili, 
and  to  the  plain  of  Megara,  and  which  sepa- 
rates the  vales  of  Myupoli  and  Kundura  from 
the  plain  of  Lepsina,  is  covered  with  these  trees. 
After  a  halt  of  five  minutes,  we  descend  at  9.40 
into  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  mountains  around  Vilta,  and  which  at  9.50 
joins  the  Sarandiiporo,  otherwise  called  Saranda- 
foro,  or  Saranda-potiimi.  The  latter,  which  is  the 
main  branch  of  the  Eleiisinian  Cephissus,  originates 


|<  great  Teneration  at  Athens  :  a 
temple  was  built  to  receive  the 
statue  in  the  Lenasum,  or  sa- 
cred incloBure  of  Bacchus,  in 
Limnis,  and  there  was  another 
small  fuoc  in  the  Academy, 
for  the  temporary  reception  of 
the  statue  when  it  was  carried 
in  procession  in  the  Dionysiac 

I  festival  from  Athens  to  the 
Academy. —  Pausan.  Attic,  c. 
20,  29.     Philostr.  in  Herod. 


It  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  mythologists, 
that  there  were  three  Dionysi ; 
one  of  India,  the  same  as  the 
Lenaeus  ;  a  second  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Semele,  bom  at 
Thebes ;  and  a  third,  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Ceres,  bom  at 
Eleutherse. — Diodor.  1.  3,  c. 
73. 
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the  lower  plain,  this  villag'e  remains  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  right  at  12.28.  Here  we  cross  the 
foundatious  of  what  I  take  to  liave  been  one  of  the 
reservoirs  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  Eleusis,  some 
ruined  arches  of  which  are  seen  to  the  right,  near 
tlie  entrance  of  Lepsina  from  Athens.  Our  road 
crosses  the  plain  of  Thria  diagonally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mills  at  Rheiti,  leaving  Lepsina  about 
3  miles  on  the  right :  at  12.40  we  halt  at  a  well 
near  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple,  or  other 
public  building.  The  kal5via  of  Khassia  is  half  a 
mile  on  tlie  left,  2  miles  beyond  which  a  road  be- 
gins to  mount  the  lowest  steep  of  Parnes,  towards 
Khassia.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Thriasian 
plain,  about  nine  miles,  is  from  the  angle  of  the 
Eleiisiman  gulf,  westward  of  Lepsina,  to  a  ha?/ 
in  the  plain  to  the  left  of  our  road,  where  are  the 
lowest  hills  which  unite  the  range  of  JEffiileos 
with  that  of  Fames,  and  where  the  Athenians  had 
fortified  that  pass  into  the  plain  of  Acharnae  with 
a  rampart  or  breastwork,  which  still  remains. 

The  sepulchre  of  Strato,  son  of  Isidotus,  on  the 
nortliern  side  of  the  Sacred  Way,  is  L50  yards  on 
the  right  of  our  road,  at  13  minutes  beyond  the 
well  above-mentioned  ;  5  minutes  farther  our  road 
unites  with  that  from  Eleusis  to  Athens.  The  monu- 
ment of  Strato  seems  not  to  have  been  a  pyramid, 
but  a  cubical  mass  of  earth  cased  with  marble,  on 
some  of  the  blocks  of  which  mouldings  of  archi- 
tecture are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  probably  sur- 
mounted by  a  stele.  From  hence  to  EUiisis 
the  Sacred  Way  was  a  causeway  raised  above  the 
I  plain,  which  is  low  and  marshy  in  this  part.     Its 
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utility  on  the  great  road  from  Alliens  to  the 
Morea  has  caused  it  to  receive  frequent  repairs, 
but  these,  since  the  decline  of  Greece,  having  been 
of  the  rudest  kind,  the  causeway  now  preserves 
little  resemblance  to  the  massy  and  finished  works 
of  the  ancients.  Many  vestiges,  however,  of  the 
original  itpo  oSoc  may  still  be  distinguished.  In 
the  bay  of  Eieusut,  and  Uie  marshy  part  of  the 
plain,  immense  numbers  of  wild  ducks  are  now 
congregated.  Quitting  the  junction  of  the  road 
at  1.43,  I  pass  at  1.57  the  first  mill  of  the  Rheiti, 
and  at  2.2  the  second.  The  water  which  turns  these 
mills  is  produced  from  very  copious  saline  springs 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  are  not  suffered 
to  take  their  natural  course  into  the  sea  as  they 
did  anciently,  but  are  formed  into  a  large  pond  or 
mill-head  by  means  of  a  stone  dam  which  extends 
from  one  mill  to  the  other.  At  this  pass  the 
Sacred  Way  was  cut  in  the  rock ;  it  is  first  visible 
between  the  two  mills,  and  is  then  traced  along 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  above  the  salt  ponds,  w^hereas 
the  modern  road  follows  the  sea  shore.  Having 
passed  the  salt  ponds,  the  Sacred  Way  descends 
upon  a  modern  paved  road,  which  it  follows  along 
the  sea-side,  as  far  as  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Dhafni,  whore  that  valley  ends  in  the  shore  of  the 
Eleiisiniun  bay,  and  where  both  the  modern  cause- 
way and  the  traces  of  the  ancient  road  terminate. 

We  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  paved  road 
at  2.8,  and  at  the  end  at  2.12.  Here  on  the  edge 
of  the  beach  lies  part  of  the  body  of  a  seal,  thrown 
up  by  the  sea.     The  cultivable  ground  at  this  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  valley  of  Dhafni  is  prolonged  in  a 
narrow  stripe  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Corydallus,  as  far  as  the  Metokhi 
of  Skarmanga.  We  now  ascend  the  valley  of 
Dhafni,  the  pass  narrowing  gradually  until  it 
arrives,  at  2.27,  at  some  niches  in  the  rocks  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  below  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  peribolus  of  a  temple,  which  it  is 
evident  from  ancient  testimony  was  tliat  of  Venus 
on  the  Sacred  Way.  Just  opposite  to  the  niches 
are  some  traces  of  the  road,  and  the  ruins  of  stone 
walls  which  supported  both  sides  of  it  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  remains  of  the  peribolus, 
which  are  between  the  road  and  the  niches,  are 
24  yards  long  and  12  wide;  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  are  5  feet  thick,  and  constructed  of  great 
rude  masses  of  stone,  exactly  answering  to  the 
apyoi  X/Oot  which  Pausanias  here  describes'.  To 
the  westward  of  this  spot  are  the  foundations  of  a 
square  tower  of  similar  construction.  Under  two 
of  tlie  niches  I  distinguish  the  words  'ti'Xy  "A^poS/rp, 
which  not  only  prove  this  to  be  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Venus,  but  also  that  it  was  the  Philaeum 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  by  a  writer  cited  by 
Athenians*,  though  the  latter  authority  has  not 
correctly  described  it  as  being  atThria.  The  temple 
was  probably  of  ancient  date,  and  was  repaired 
perhaps  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  here 

'    fitra  hi   rovro  'A^poc/n;c  '  Plutarch,     in    Dpmetr. — 

I'aoc  eari  nai  irpo  avrov  Ti'ij(ot  Dionysius      Tryphonis,       ap. 

Apyuv  \lOuv  6iat  Utov. — Pau-  Athen.  1.  6,  c.  16. 
san.  Attic,  c.  37. 
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instituted  divine  honours  to  his  wife  Phile,  with 
the  surname  of  Venus  \ 

At  2.3,  leaving  the  temple  of  VenuSf  I  proceed 
along  the  left  bank  of  a  torrent  flowing  to  the  Bay 
of  Elcusis,  and  observe  the  traces  of  the  Sacred 
Will/  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  some  places  cut  in 
the  rocks,  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  causeway  sup- 
ported on  the  side  of  the  rema  by  a  wall  of  rougli 
stones.  At  3.49  arrive  at  the  Monastery  of  Dhafiii : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  building  occu- 
pies the  site,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Pipcilinn, 
which  was  probably  converted  into  a  church  on  tlie 
establishment  of  Christianity  at  Athens,  The  mo- 
dern name  Aa^vi)  seems  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  a  grove 
of  sacred  bay,  which  had  survived  that  worship.  But 
at  present  no  bay  trees  remain  here.  Although 
Dhafui  is  despoiled  of  the  finest  of  those  remains 
which  formerly  made  it  interesting,  the  outer  inclo- 
sure  of  the  monastery,  and  the  church  itself,  are  still 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  Hellenic  materials;  and 
there  are  several  sarcophagi  remaining,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  stands  with  the  bottom  up- 
wards in  the  portico  before  the  cells  of  the  monks: 
it  is  of  white  mar!)le,  large  and  massy.  These 
sepulchral  monuments  were  probably  collected 
from  the  Sacred  Way,  the  sides  of  which  were  a 
continued  cemetery  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  The 
dome  of  the  church  at  Dhafui  is  now  supported  by 

'  Doves  of  white  marble  and      had  been  placed  as  dedications 
terra  cotta   have   been    found      to  Venus, 
under  the  niches,  where  t! 
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two  cross  beams  of  wood,  and  shows  several  large 
cracks  caused  by  the  operation  of  taking  away 
three  Ionic  columns,  which,  on  my  first  visit 
to  Attica,  were  in  their  original  places,  enve- 
loped in  the  wall  of  the  monastery.  A  high  square 
tower  with  a  little  dome  at  the  top,  like  those  in 
Syria,  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of 
the  Franks, 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  removal  of 
ancient  remains  from  Greece  to  England,  or  other 
countries,  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  negligence 
of  those  who  remove  or  collect  them,  it  is  not  always 
known  from  whence  they  came,  so  that  monuments 
serving  to  illustrate  ancient  history  on  the  spot, 
often  become  useless  for  that  purpose.  Nor  is  this 
remark  confined  to  inscriptions,  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  applicable  to  them,  since,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  Grecian  works  of  art, 
of  every  kind,  liad  some  peculiar  reference  to  local 
history  and  mythology.  It  has  often  happened 
inoreover,  that  while  by  the  separation  of  the  mo- 
nument from  the  place,  both  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  interest,  the  former,  either  from  its  want  of 
merit  or  its  state  of  preservation,  has  been  of  little 
utility  to  modern  art  in  the  place  where  it  has 
been  deposited.  The  evil  is  by  no  means  of  recent 
occurrence,  for  every  collection  in  Europe  contains 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  have  become  inexpli- 
cable by  our  ignorance  of  their  origin. 

The  monastery  stands  at  the  highest  and  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Pass  :  beyond  it  the  road  is  level 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  gradually  widens  until, 
at  the  end  of  12  minutes  from  the  monastery  in  pass- 
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ing  between  a  conical  hill  on  the  left,  and  the  slope 
of  Mount  Corydallm  on  the  right,  Athens  and  its 
plain  opens  to  view.  The  prospect  from  this  point, 
although  not  so  extensive  as  that  from  the  fortress 
of  Phyle  on  the  road  from  Thehes,  is  more  in- 
teresting from  the  greater  proximity  of  the  city, 
and  of  all  the  more  remarkable  objects.  On  former 
occasions  I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  midst  of  simi- 
mer,  but  it  is  more  beautiful  in  the  present  season, 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  trees  of  Attica  being 
evergreens,  such  as  the  pine,  the  prinus,  and  the 
olive,  together  with  a  variety  of  shrubs,  and  the 
fields  and  pastures,  which  have  recovered  a  portion 
of  their  verdure,  affording*  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  rocky  mountains.  In  summer  the 
scene  displays  an  arid  monotony,  relieved  only  by 
the  pale  green  of  the  olive ;  and  a  vapour  rises 
so  rapidly  from  the  earth,  that  there  is  a  constant 
liaze  over  the  distant  objects,  which  are  always  more 
distinctly  seen  in  a  fine  winter's  day.  In  enter- 
ing Attica,  after  a  journey  in  Bceotia,  the  causes 
are  forcibly  apparent  of  that  atmospheric  differ- 
ence between  the  two  provinces,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Athenian  sarcasm  adopted  by  the  Latins,  on 
the  density  of  Bffiotian  air  and  intellect.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  valleys  of  Boeotia  are  so  entirely 
encased  by  mountains,  that  even  the  running  waters 
are  discharged  into  the  sea  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels, whence  lakes  and  marshes  abound,  and  the 
vapours  arising  from  them,  detained  by  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  arc  slowly  dissipated  ;  while 
the  Attic  peninsula,  labouring  under  a  deficiency 
ind  ventilate 
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Corinthiac,  Saronic  and  Mgean  seas,  enjoys  with 
these  inconveniences,  and  in  consequence  of  them, 
a  purer  air  and  serener  sky  than  Bfcotia.  This  phv- 
sical  difference  may  possibly  have  had  someinfluence 
on  the  moral  cause  to  which  the  low  station  of  Thebes 
among'  the  states  of  Greece  was  justly  attributed  by 
Ephorus',  and  which  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  all 
pjovemments  on  the  importance  of  encouraging  arts 
and  literature.  But  the  proverbial  contempt  of 
Boeotian  intellect  was  carried  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  a  long  catalogue  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  poets,  sculptors,  philosophers  and  en- 
gineers might  be  adduced  to  demonstrate. 

Having  descended  into  the  plain,  we  pass  at  the 
end  of  thirty-eight  minutes  from  Dhafni,  by  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  t!ie  entrance  of  the  olive 
wood,  the  road  through  whicli  is  now  muddy  and 
cut  up  by  the  torrents.  At  4.30  pass  by  the  pyrgos 
and  tjiftlik  of  Hadji  Aly,  and  enter  Athens  at  the 
Mora  Kaposi,  or  rifjpra  r^c  Mopioc,  at  4.15. 

In  order  to  complete  that  comparative  view  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  Greece  which 
has  been  the  principal  object  of  the  present  work, 
as  well  as  of  two  others  *,  I  shall  here  subjoin  some 
remarks  on  the  topography  of  the  Megaris,  which 
district  1  visited  in  a  former  journey. 

Of  the  great  isthmus  which  extends  from  the 


'  Ephor.  ap.  Strahon.  p.  401. 
Sec  p.  220  of  this  volumr. 

*  Namely,  On  ihc  Dcnu  of 
Altica,  published  in  the  first 
volume  af  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 


ami  Travels  in  the  Morea. 
The  present  obaervattons  may 
he  eonsidercd  as  a  sequel  to 
the  29th  chapter  of  the  latter 
work,  which  relates  to  the  to- 
pography of  the  Corintliia. 
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loot  ol'  Mount  Cithseron  to  the  Acro-Corinthus,  and 
wliich  connects  Northern  Greece  with  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  one  fourth,  including  the  narrowest 
part  or  Isthmus  properly  so  called,  belonged  to  the 
Corinthia,  the  remainder,  which  was  included  within 
a  sea  coast  of  about  tliirty  miles  on  either  gulf, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  twenty  miles  to  thirty, 
formed  the  Megaris.  Like  the  Corinthia,  it  was 
too  small  to  have  had  much  influence  on  the  general 
politics  of  Greece,  or  even  to  preserve  its  own 
independence ;  and  by  its  position  it  was  not  less 
exposed  than  that  territory  to  the  effects  of  the 
frequent  contests  between  the  states  of  Greece. 
Being  very  mountainous,  barren,  and  incapable 
of  supporting  a  large  population,  it  sent  fortii 
in  the  times  of  its  prosperity  colonies  to  the 
Euxine,  Propontis  and  Sicily,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  under  different  circumstances,  experienced 
the  greatest  distress,  when  the  Athenians,  justly 
incensed  against  the  Megareuses  for  having  joined 
the  Corinthians,  and  massacred  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
excluded  them  from  the  use  of  the  Attic  ports  and 
markets  '.  The  redeeming  attribute  of  the  Mer/aric 
territory  was  its  exceUent  position  for  the  )>ursuit 
of  commerce  both  by  land  and  sea  ;  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly to  this  advantage  that  Megara  owed  an 
opulence  and  splendour,  which  were  quite  dispro- 
portioued  to  its  natural  resources.  Like  iEgina,  and 
many  other  once-flourishing  republics,  its  decline  is 
to  be  dated  from  that  increase  of  power  in  the  leading 

•  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  67,  IH,  139.— Aristoph.   Acharn.   v.  534. 
7-29,  &c. 
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states,  which  destroyed  the  independence  of  those 
of  second  rank.  Its  commercial  advantages,  how- 
ever, still  maintained  it  in  a  respectable  condition, 
as  long  as  Greece  was  wealthy,  and  densely  in- 
habited, but  when  it  became  poor  and  depopulated, 
and  still  more  when  the  Roman  government  was 
no  longer  able  to  protect  its  distant  subjects, 
insecurity  was  the  only  effect  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  situation  of  Megara,  and  has  continued 
to  be  its  ordinary  condition  during  the  long  ages 
of  the  debasement  of  Greece.  An  inscription 
copied  by  Chandler  at  Megara,  shows  that  its 
towers  were  repaired  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  one  Count  Diogenes,  an  officer  of  the  emperor 
Auastasius '.  But  in  later  ages,  the  Byzantine 
government  was  incapable  of  affording  any  pro- 
tection to  these  coasts  from  the  pirates  or  cruizers 
of  Europe,  and  the  Turkish  navy  has  been  so  nn- 
efjual  to  the  task,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  retire  to  the  villages  of  the  Oneia. 

In  proceeding  to  trace  the  ancient  geography  of 
the  Megaris  1  shall,  as  usual,  chiefly  follow  Pau- 
sanias*.     The  places  mentioned  by  him  between 


'  Chandler,  Travels  in  Greece, 
c.  43.  Insc.  Aiit.  130.  The 
same  Diogenes  gained  great 
credit  by  wresting  Claudiopolis 
from  the  rebellious  Isaurians, 
and  restoring  it  to  the  emperor. 
At  Megara  he  expended,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  100 
pieces  of  gold  {\piiaivovc)  on 
the  towers,  and  bcbtowed   150 


pieces,  with  200  feet  of  marble, 
on  the  construction  of  a  bath. 

'  Pa-usan,  Attic,  c.  39.  In 
the  order  of  his  description, 
Pausanias  probably  pursued 
the  course  of  his  own  travels 
from  Athens  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. That  his  work  is 
arranged  in  conformity  with  tl»e 
general  direction  of  Ids  route 
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Eleusia  and  Megara  are,  1.  The  well  called  av6iov 
or  avQivov.,  '  the  flowery  ;'  this  answers  to  a  spring^ 
on  the  road  side,  in  a  branch  of  the  Mleumiian 
plain  near  the  head  of  a  small  curve  of  the  coast, 
which  forms  the  north-western  angle  of  the  bay  of 
Eleiisis.  2.  A  little  beyond  the  well,  stood  the 
Temple  of  Mcganeira,  and  the  raonumeiits  of  the 
Argivea  who  were  slain  at  Thebes  in  the  war  be- 
tween Croon  and  Adrastus,  and  whose  bodies  were 
said  to  have  been  rescued  by  Theseus,  and  here 
interred  by  him.  3.  The  sepulchre  of  Alope,  and 
rii)t  farfroni  it,  4.  The  palaestra  of  her  fatherCercyon, 
by  whom  she  was  killed.  No  remains  of  these  monu- 
ments have  yet  been  discovered.  Pausauias  has  not 
exactly  stated  the  boundary  between  the  Eteusinia 
and  Megaris  ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
Mount  Cerata,  now  Kandili,  which  interrupts  the 


through  Greece,  is  strongly  in- 
dicated by  a  remark  in  liis 
seventh  book,  or  Achaica,  where 
having  occasion  to  notice  the 
Oduiiim  of  Hcrodes  at  Athens, 
he  states  that  it  was  not  built 
when  he  wrote  his  first  book,  or 
Attica.  In  some  of  the  details  of 
each  province,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  possible  that  the  order  of 
the  excursions  may  have  given 
way  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  work.  But  the  rtploloc 
riavaovinKri,  or  Pausaniae  tour 
of  Greece,  might  still  be  recom- 
mended, a.s  forming  n  very  con- 
venient plan  of  travels  through 
this  country  :  namely,  from 
13 


Athens  through  the  Megaris  to 
Corinth ;  from  thence  by  Si- 
cyon  and  Phlius  to  Argos ; 
round  the  Argolic  peninsula 
again  to  .\rgi>s  ;  from  Argos  to 
Sparta  ;  round  the  eastern  La- 
conic jieninsula  again  to  Sparta; 
round  the  weateni  Laconic  pe- 
nhisula  into  Mcsscnia,  from 
Messenia  into  the  £leta  and 
Achaia,  and  lastly  the  tour  of 
Arcadia,  requiring  various  de- 
viations. After  having  returned 
to  Athens,  the  traveller  might 
follow  Pausanias  to  Eleutherae, 
to  Plataea  and  Thebes  ;  and 
from  thence  make  the  tours  of 
Bccotia  and  Phocia. 
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level  coa8t  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  which  occurs  at  about  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Eleusis  to  Megara.  It  would  seem  from 
Fliilochorus,  cited  by  Strabo,  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
which  Philochoriis  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
Megaris  ';   it  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias. 

Megara  retains  little  of  antiquity  but  the  name, 
which  is  still  ra  Miyapa,  and  seems  originally  to 
have  been  derived  from  certain  fdyapa,  or  sanctuaries 
of  Ceres,  though  the  later  Megarenses  preferred,  as 
usual,  a  heroic  origin,  and  derived  their  name  from 
Megareua,  son  of  Neptune,  a  native  of  Onchestus. 
Pausanias  remarks,  that  the  vengeance  of  tfie  Gods 
for  the  murder  of  the  Athenian  herald  Anthemo- 
critus,  had  never  been  thoroughly  appeased,  and 
that  Megara  had  been  an  exception  to  the  cities  of 
Greece  which  had  profited  by  the  munificence  of 
Hadrian  *.  Nevertheless,  there  still  existed  public 
edifices,  and  monuments  of  art  sufficient  to  prove 
the  former  existence  of  that  opulence,  which   has 


'  ruv  IlaycioviObiv  reirtrdpiiiy 
ovTui/,  Alyiiitf  Tt  Kal  AitKov  nal 
HaWavToe  Kal  reraprvv  Niffow" 
Kai  riji  'Arrurjjc  t«c  TiTrapa  /lipij 
riiatpeOf/ffijc,  6  Ni'ffoc  ritv  Rltya- 
pica  Xaypi  n'ai  (Tr/o-ai  r^y  Jii- 
iratay.  ^^IXoJ^opoc  fiiv  oZy  aira 
row  'ladfuiv  /^exP'  tov  Qvdiov 
Ctiintiy  ouroii  ^ijff*  rify  apY^i<, 
'A»'^ptt»>'  ii  /ic'xpt  'EXev<Tlyo(  Ka't 
Tov  Qpiaaiov  wtSiov. — Strabo, 
p.  392. 

'  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  3G.     An 


inscription  found  at  Megara 
shows,  however,  thatherc  as  well 
as  at  Athens,  a  new  tribe  was 
called  Adrianis,  in  honour  of 
the  emperor.  From  anotlier 
inscription,  we  learn  that  Sa- 
bina  was  worshipped  here  under 
the  title  of  ftaAq^vrrip.  Boeck. 
Insc.  Grsec.  VoL  I.  p.  566. 
And  Pausanias  himself  de- 
scribes a  temple  of  Apollo  of 
white  marble,  built  by  Uadriaa. 
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been  variously  attested  in  ancient  history.  The 
town  stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  double  summit, 
situated  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  of  the 
Saronic  gulf,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  a  plain 
six  or  seven  miles  in  length  as  well  as  breadth,  of 
no  great  fertility,  and  which  is  bounded  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  by  the  mountains 
Oneia.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  city  by  Pausanias,  in  which  I  shall 
exactly  follow  the  order  of  his  narrative,  as  it  is 
among  the  clearest  and  most  methodical  which  he 
lias  given  of  the  more  celebrated  cities  of  Greece, 
and  may  lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries, 
when  circumstances  shall  allow  the  site  to  be  pro- 
perly explored  '.  The  fountain,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  Nymphs  Sithnides,  was  adorned  by 
Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  with  a  building  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  numerous  columns. 
Near  it  stood  an  ancient  temple,  containing  a  brazen 
statue  of  Diana  Soteira  by  Strongylion  *,  statues 
of  the  twelve  gods,  the  reputed  works  of  Praxiteles, 
and  images '  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  the 
adjoining  Olympieium,  or  inclosure  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  stood  a  magnificent  temple,  containing 
a  statue  of  the  God,  the  finishing  of  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  :  hence  the  face  of  the  God  was 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  clay 


'  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  40,  et  seq.  tist,  but  he  was  chiefly  cele- 

'  Three  of  the  Muses  in  the  brated  for  his.  horses  and  ozuu. 

Grove  of  the  Muses  at  Mount  Paus.  Boeot.  c.  AO. 

Helicon  were  made  by  this  ar-  '  iiKom. 


UH  of  Megan 
Carit, 

badios,  the 
m  of  Pelope. 
into  Caiia, 
Njrteliiis ; 
iUb  dtidel  »«iaiainpi1  ab*  a  mmctmarv  of  Venus 
Apoatrapfaia,  aa  otade  ot  Nigfat,  a  Tooicaa  toaple  of 
Japber  Coohis,  tataca  of /ivwalapiaa  and  Hvgieia 
by  Brraxis,  and  tfae  Mfya|MM»,  or  tonple  of  Ceres, 
said  to  bare  been  foanded  bj  Car  during  hi«'  reign. 
Below  the  citadd  Cazia  to  the  northw-ard,  near  the 
Olympinm,  was  the  tomb  of  Alcmene,  from  whence 
Pausanias  was  cooduded  by  his  M^arean  guide 
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from  the  neigliboiiring  mountain  '  were  collected 
in  this  place,  until  Theagenes  having  turned  ofl' 
the  water,  erected  an  altar  here  to  Acholous.  Not 
far  from  thence  was  the  monument  of  Hyllus,  son 
of  Hercules,  and  near  the  latter  a  temple  of  Isia, 
with  another  of  Apollo  Agraeus  and  Diana  Agrotera, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Alcathous 
when  he  had  slain  the  CithfEronian  lion.  On  de- 
scending from  this  temple  occurred  the  heroum  of 
Pandion,  and  near  it  the  tomb  of  Hippolyte, 
fashioned  like  an  Amazonian  shield,  then  that  of 
Tereus,  who  married  Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion, 
and  who  is  asserted  by  the  Megarenses  to  have 
ruled  over  the  country  about  Pagte. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  ascent  to  Alcathoe  was 
the  sepulchre  of  Mcgareus,  near  which  was  the 
hearth  of  the  Prodomeis  ^  or  place  where  Alca- 
thous sacrificed  to  the  deities  who  assisted  him 
in  raising  the  walls  of  Megara ;  here  was  the 
stone  on  which  Apollo  laid  his  lyre '  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  which  thenceforth  uttered  when  struck 

'  It  was  probably  the  same  Nicandcr  to  have  been  called 

water  which  supplied  the  foun-  the    Pammonides,     or    Pam- 

tain   of  the   Sithnides.      The  monia. 
nearest    heights  appear    from 

Ot  iJCv  viro  £jirvpwvoc  iSpi;  IIa^^ui''ia  r'  aim;. 

Nicand,  Theriac.  v.  214. 

Te/x«<f  Ti  irpoX«iro»T«c  vir£p  llaftfiuylSac  oyBas 
*E«F<rvugwn  Mcynpiifc  ivivvA<rtrayro  ^oftoiai. 

Id.  in  Thebaic,  ap.  Scliol.  in  Theriac.  v.  214. 

fffTiaftewfnpoJJofitw*'. — c.  42.        '  luSapa, 
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a  musical  souud ',  similar  to  that  which  Pausanias 
heard  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  from  a  half  statue 
generally  called  the  statue  of  Memnon,  but  which 
was  said  by  the  Batives  to  be  that  of  Pha- 
menopli,  though  some  ascribed  it  to  Sesostris 
In  Alcathoe  was  a  council-house ',  formerly  the 
sepulchre  of  Timalcus,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the   same    citadel    stood    a    temple    of   Minerva, 


4>oi/3c  &yal,  ahroi  fuv  Iwiipytturai  ir6\iv  Aspiiy 

Theogn.  v.  771. 

Regia  turns  erat  vocalibus  addita  muris, 
In  quibus  auratam  proles  Letoia  fertur 
Deposuisse  lyram  :  saxo  sonus  ejus  inhsesit. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  8,  v. 


*  Juvenal  agrees  with  Pau 
sanias,    both   as  to    thi 


for    whom   it   wai   in- 


person 
con-      tended. 
dition   of  the  statue   and   the 

Dtmidio  magica;  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chords, 
Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 

Juvenal.  Satyr.  15.  v.  5. 


Numerous  inscriptions,  still 
legible  on  the  leg  of  the 
statue  itself,  attribute  it  to 
Memnon,  and  two  of  tliem 
atld  that  the  Egj'ptians  called 
him  Phamenoph,  or  Amenoph. 
Since  the  time  of  Juvenal  and 
Pausanias,  tlic  upper  part  of  the 
statue  which  had  originally  been 
monolithal,  like  another  near  it, 
has  been  reconstructed  of  seve- 
ral pieces  of  stone,  and  in  this 
state  it  still  remains.  Pausanias 
asserts  that  it  was  overthrown 


by  Cambyses.  According  to 
late  discoveries,  the  Memnon 
in  question  reigned  at  Thebes, 
two  centuries  before  the  great 
conqueror  of  Asia,  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Se- 
sostris :  and  nothing  can  better 
show  the  ignorance  of  the  The- 
baic Greeks  than  their  having 
confounded  this  person  with  the 
Memnon  of  Homer,  who  was  a 
Persian  of  Susa,  and  lived  four 
or  five  centuries  later. 
'  jiovXivrtipiof. 
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containing  a  statue  of  tlie  goddess,  entirely  gilded 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were 
of  ivory.  Here  likewise  were  sanctuaries  of 
Minerva  Nt\»i  and  Minerva  AiaKrtc,  the  latter  so 
called,  in  the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  hecause  the 
statue  was  dedicated  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  was  anciently  of  brick,  but 
had  been  rebuilt  of  white  marble  by  Hadrian,  It 
contained  three  statues  of  Apollo  made  of  ebony ; 
those  surnamed  Pythius  and  Decatcphorus  were 
in  the  ^Egyptian  style  :  the  Archagetes  was  in  the 
^ginetan  manner.  There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of 
Ceres  Thesmophorus,  in  descending  from  which 
occurred  the  sepulchre  of  Callipolis,  son  of  Al- 
cathous. 

On  the  way  to  the  Prytaneium  were  the  follow- 
ing monuments  :  the  lieroum  of  Ino  surrounded 
with  a  stone  fence,  within  which  was  a  plantation 
of  olives, — the  heroa  of  Iphigeneia  and  of  Adras- 
tus,  both  of  whom,  according  to  the  Megarenses, 
died  at  Megara,  and  a  temple  of  Diana,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon.  In  the 
Prytaneium  were  the  sepulchres  of  Menippus, 
son  of  Megareus,  and  of  Echepolis,  son  of  Al- 
cathous,  and  near  the  same  building  a  stone 
named  Anaclethra,  because  here  Ceres,  when 
searching  for  her  daughter,  sat  down  and  called 
her.  The  iEsymnium  was  a  council-house,  so 
named  from  its  founder ;  it  contained  a  monu- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  were  also 
sepulchral  moiuiraents  of  the  Megarenses  who 
had  fallen  in  fighting  against  the  Medes,  and  the 
tombs  of  Pyrgo,   wife  of  Alcathous,   and  of  his 
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daughter  Iphinoe,  which  were  in  the  way  from 
the  .^yninium  to  the  heroura  of  Alcathous  :  the 
latter  structure  served  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  for 
depositing  writings.  In  the  entrance  to  the  Dio- 
iiysium,  or  sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  was  a  tomb  of 
Astycrateia  and  Manto,  daughters  of  Polyeidus, 
son  of  Coeranus,  whe  founded  the  sanctuary,  and 
placed  in  it  a  wooden  statue  of  the  god  sumamed 
Patrons,  of  which  the  face  only  was  visible.  Near 
it  was  a  Satyr  of  Parian  marble,  by  Praxiteles, 
and  a  Bacchus,  sumamed  Dasyllius.  Near  the 
Dionysium  was  the  temple  of  Venus.  It  contained 
a  very  ancient  statue  in  ivory  of  the  goddess, 
sumamed  Praxis,  and  images  of  Persuasion  ',  and 
of  Consolation  ^,  made  by  Praxiteles,  and  of  Love  *, 
of  Allurement  *,  and  of  Desire  *,  the  works  of 
Scopas.  Near  the  temple  of  Venus  was  that  of 
Fortune,  containing  a  statue  by  Praxiteles,  and 
another  temple  in  which  were  the  Muses,  and  a 
brazen  Jupiter  by  Lysippus. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tomb  of  Coroebus,  which 
was  inscribed  with  verses  relating  to  the  story  of 
Coroebus  and  Psamathe,  and  supported  '^  statues 
representing  Coro-'bus  killing  the  monster  Poena  : 
Pausanias  thought  they  were  the  most  ancient 
specimens  of  sculpture  in  stone  which  he  had 
seen  in  Greece.  Near  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Orsippus,  who  gained  a  victory  in  running  at 
Olympia,  and  who,  when  military  commander  of 
the  Megarenses,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Me- 


»  Ueidw c.  43. 

*   na(i//yopoc. 


•  'Ifupoc. 
»  DcJfloc. 


•  inldiffta  itni  rji  raff. 
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garis.  In  descending  from  the  agora  by  the  street 
called  Eutheia,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Prostatcrius 
stood  a  little  on  the  right;  it  contained,  an  Apollo  of" 
great  merit,  a  Diana,  and  a  Latona,  besides  which 
were  Latona  and  her  children,  by  Praxiteles,  lu  the 
ancient  Gymnasium,  near  the  gates  called  Nym- 
phades,  was  a  small  pyramidal  stone,  named  Apollo 
Carinas^  and  a  temple  of  Lucina.  Ou  the  descent  to 
the  port  of  Megara,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausauias 
still  bore  theappellationof  NisaBa,therewas  a  temple 
of  Diana  Malophorus,  the  roof  of  which  had  fallen 
in.  The  citadel  of  Nisaea  still  remained ;  on  the 
sea  side  was  the  tomb  of  Lelex,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
Libya,  and  to  have  reigned  at  Nisoea.  Near 
Nisffia,  adds  Pausanias,  there  was  a  small  island  ^, 
where  Minos  of  Crete  was  said  to  have  sheltered 
his  fleet  in  his  war  with  Nisus. 

There  remains  nothing  of  ancient  Megara  above- 
ground,  save  some  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the 
three  citadels,  Caria,  Alcathoe,  and  Nisaea,  toge- 
ther with  some  vestiges  of  the  Long  Walls,  and 
some  fragments  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  but 
the  place  has  been  fertile  in  inscriptions  * ;  and  if 
the  situations  in  which  they  were  found  had  been 
exactly  noted  they  might  have  contributed  not  a 


'  In  the  most  ancient  wor- 
ship of  the  Greeks,  pillars  or 
square  pyramidal  stones  were 
worsliipped  under  the  name  of 
the  gods.  In  the  agorn  of 
Pharse,  in  Achaia,  were  30 
quadrangular  atones,    eacli    of 


which  hore  the  name  of  a  deity. 

'  irufitjKn  vfttTOi  o'u  fteydXt). — 
c.  44. 

'  All  the  inscriptions  of  Me- 
gara arc  collected  in  the  work 
of  Bocckh  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  Vol. 
1,  p,  553. 
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little  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  topography. 
From  one  which  is  now  at  Oxford  we  learn  that 
it  was  deposited  in  the  Olyinpium.  Another 
in  honour  of  some  gymnasiarchs  was  probably 
in  the  Gymnasium.  The  modern  town  occu- 
pies only  the  hill  of  the  two  ancient  citadels, 
and  extends  not  much  beyond  the  western  sum- 
mit :  unlike  the  other  towns  of  the  continent  of 
Greece,  the  houses  are  built  with  flat  roofs  like 
those  of  the  Grecian  islands.  Alcathoe  having: 
been  the  more  important  of  the  two  citadels,  was 
probably  the  western,  or  that  upon  which  the 
modem  village  is  chiefly  situated  ;  and  in  that 
case,  the  tower  which  crowns  it  occupies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  Olympium  waa* 
on  the  northern  side  of  Caria ;  and  the  Agora 
seems  to  have  been  towards  the  southern  end  of 
the  ancient  site,  as  the  street  Eutheia  led  from 
thence  through  the  gate  Nymphades  into  the 
Longomural  street,  and  to  Nisa?a.  As  nature  has 
|)robably  resumed  her  .sway  in  regard  to  the  course 
of  the  waters  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
their  natural  receptacle,  called  Rhus,  from  which 
Theagenes  turned  away  the  water  in  order  to  form 
a  fountain  in  a  mure  convenient  situation,  raiirht 
be  thus  identified,  and  it  would  serve  as  an  im- 
portant guide  to  the  ancient  topography. 

The  Long  Walls  which  connected  Megara  with 
its  maritime  fortress  Nisaea,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Pira?eus  was  connected  with  Atliens,  were 
constructed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  year  b.  c.  455, 
when  in  consequence  of  the  naval  power  which 
the  victory  of  Salamis  hud  given  them,  and  the 
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disgust  conceived  by  the  Megarenses  against  the 
Corinthians,  the  Athenians  obtained  a  paramount 
influence  at  Megara,  and  placed  garrisons  in 
Nis^a  and  Pagse.  These,  together  with  Nau- 
pactus,  which  city  at  the  opening  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  they  occupied  with  the  refugees  from 
Messenia,  gave  them  stations  at  both  the  extre- 
mities of  the  Corinthian  Sea,  and  consequent!}'  tlie 
naval  command  of  '\t\  The  Megaric  Long  Walls 
are  noticed  at  this  time  by  Aristophanes ' ;  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  Megarenses  themselves  upon 
recovering  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war '. 
Seventy-four  years  afterwards  they  were  restored 
by  Phocion  *.  Strabo  alludes  to  them  as  if  they 
still  existed  %  but  the  silence  of  Pauaanias  seems 
to  show  that. they  had  fallen  to  ruin  before  his 
time. 

The  harbour  of  Nisgea  was  formed  by  the  island 
MInoa,  which,  from  the  description  given  byThu- 
cydides  of  the  operations  of  tlie  Athenians  against 
Megara,  in  the  fifth  and  eiglith  years  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war ",  seems  not  to  have  been  tlie  nearest 
island  opposite  to  Megara,  which  is  too  small,  and 
too  distant  from  the  shore,  but  the  peninsula,  a  mile 
farthf  r  to  the  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Sa- 


'  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  103.  107. 
111. 

'    r«     MeyaptKrt     (rw'Xij.  — 
Lysist.  V.  1172. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  109. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Phocion. 

*  *H  ci  'HItraia  ivriy  iirivcwi' 


Tutv   Mcyapwf  ^fVa    orrti*  crra- 
c/ouc  r»7c   iroXfwc  iti\nv,  <rrt- 
\tatv  iKaTipbidey  ffvyatrrofiiyov 
irpoe  av-iiy. — Strabo,  p.  !iU\. 
•  TTiucyd.  1.  3,c.  51 I.  4, 
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lamis.  Pausanias,  in  describing  Minoa  as  an  island, 
adverted  perhaps  to  its  earlier  condition  rather  than 
to  that  which  existed  in  his  time  ;  for  Strabo,  near 
two  centuries  before  had  applied  to  it  the  word  uKpa, 
or  promontory '.  The  examples  of  the  conversion 
of  islands  into  peninsula;  are  so  numerous  on  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  that  the  present  instance  has 
nothing  surprising  in  it,  especially  as  the  strait 
which  separated  Minoa  from  the  main  appears 
from  Thucj'dides  to  have  been  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  sea,  and  to  have  terminated  iu  a 
marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way. In  tlie  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  Athe- 
nians perceiving  that  Minoa,  in  which  the  Mega- 
renses  had  only  a  tower,  would  be  a  much  better 
station  than  Bndorus  and  Salamis  for  ob9cr\'ing 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  for  blockading  Me- 
gara,  Nieias  (seized  two  of  the  tower.'i  of  the 
walls  of  Nisa»a,  which  had  prevented  his  shijis 
from  passing  between  them  and  the  island  of 
Minoa,  and  then  built  a  wall  in  the  island,  by 
which  he  cut  ott"  "  the  communication  between 
Megara  and  Minoa  by  means  of  the  bridge  which 
led  into  the  island  across  the  marsh  *,"  He  then 
formed  a  fortress  in  the  island  and  left  a  garrison 
in  it.  If  such  was  the  situation  of  Minoa,  it  will 
follow  that  the  length  of  the  Long  Walls  was  not 
8  Btades,  as  the  text  of  Thucydldes  gives  it',  but 

'   Mira    iii   ras   'SKtipinviSnc  *  ^aicpa  rci')(i;   .   .  .   .   i»>  it 

nirpat    Atpa   irpcSurtirai    Mtyutn      araSitoy  fiaXiffra  oifrtJ  awv  rm 


I 


iroiovffa  rtiv  iv  rij  Niaaiif  Xifii- 
ya. — Strabo.  p.  391. 

'    ^ii'i     Ttynyovt.  — Tliucytl. 
8.  C.51. 


iruXaoi  iirl  ri)y  tiivaiav  Toy  Xi- 
ftiya  avTuy. — Thucyd.  I.  4,  c. 
60. 
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18,  as  we  find  it  in  that  of  Straho ;  Hie  peninsula 
being  not  less  than  three  miles  from  Megara. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians 
slill  holding  Minoa,  but  the  Pcloponnesians  hav- 
ing a  garrison  in  Nissea,  the  former  in  conjunction 
with  a  body  of  troops  from  Plataa,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  party  in  Megara,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  Long  Walls,  and  built  a  cross  wall 
within  them  for  protection  against  Megara.  They 
then  prolonged  the  circunivallation  of  Nisfea  to 
the  sea  on  either  side,  obtaining  plentiful  mate- 
rials from  the  suburb,  and  making  its  houses  serve, 
with  the  addition  of  battlements,  for  a  part  of  the 
fortification.  The  Peloponnesians  in  Nisa?a  being 
thus  deprived  of  their  daily  supplies,  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  when  the  Athenians  took  posses- 
sion of  NisEea,  and  entirely  separated  it  from 
Megara,  by  breaking  down  a  part  of  the  Long 
Walls.  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was 
then  at  the  Isthmus  preparing  to  march  into 
Thrace,  on  hearing  of  the  first  success  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  Long  Walls,  summoned  the 
Boeotians,  who  were  already  collected  at  Pla- 
taea  for  the  relief  of  Megara,  to  meet  him  at 
Tripodiscus,  a  Megaric  town  '  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Geraneia.  The  united  forces  amounted  to  6000 ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  received  a  large  rein- 
forcement from  Athens,  were  not  much  inferior  in 
number.  Each  party  being  more  anxious  to  support 
its  adherents  in  Megara  than  to  come  to  action, 
nothing  took  place  but  a  combat  of  cavalry  in  the 
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plain,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  some  advantage. 
At  length  Brasidas,  having  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing admission  into  Megara,  the  oligarchy  was  re- 
e3tablished  in  the  city,  the  Athenians  still  re- 
taining possession  of  Nisjea  and  Minoa.  It  was  in 
the  ensuing  winter  that  the  Megarenses,  having 
been  sufficiently  strong  to  recover  possession  of 
their  Long  Walls,  entirely  destroyed  them. 

From  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Mars,  called 
the  Enyalium,  not  far  from  the  gate  by  which  the 
Athenians  first  made  their  irruption  into  the  Long 
Walls,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  gate 
opening  from  the  northern  Long  Wall  into  tlie 
suburb  on  that  side. 

We  find  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  agreed  upon 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
spring  of  the  ninth  year,  that  towards  the  sea  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  Nisaja,  there  was  a  monument 
of  Nisus,  at  a  gate  of  Nisaea,  and  a  Posidonium,  or 
sanctuary  of  Neptune,  between  it  and  the  bridge 
leading  into  Minoa.  By  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Athe- 
nians in  Minoa  and  Niseea,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Megarenses  and  their  allies,  on  the  other,  was  the 
road  which  led  from  that  gate  of  Nisaea  to  the 
Posidonium,  and  from  thence  a  direct  line  to  the 
causeway '. 

Having  finished  the  description  of  the  city,  Pau- 
sanias  proceeds  to  notice  the  places  situated  in  the 
optnni,  or  mountainous  part  of  the  Megaris  to  the 
northward  of  the  plain,  after  which  he  describes 

'  Thucvd.  1.  4,c.  118. 
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the  road  from  Megara  into  tiie  Coriiithia.  The 
only  places  named  by  him  in  the  Oreine  are  Paga^, 
iEgosthena,  and  Erineia. 

Although  the  historians  and  geographers  have 
left  little  doubt  that  JEgosihena  was  at  Ghermano, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  fact  by 
means  of  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot ;  from  a 
copy  of  which,  although  very  imperfect,  I  have  been 
able  to  decipher  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  de- 
cree of  the  people  of  -Slgostliena  in  favour  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  son  of  Alcimachus  of  Megara,  granting 
him  the  ordinary  rights  of  proxenia,  with  the  use 
of  the  pastures  of  the  district  for  his  cattle,  and 
the  privilege  of  a  front  seat  at  the  public  ceremo- 
nies'.    The  decree  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  temple 

'  'Eir«*«i  'A5roX(Xo?««i)poc  ' AXu^&.yfpv  Mtyaptwj 

(tvi'ovf)  liiv  iiarlXtir^  ihfuf  rSiv  AiyoaQtvlrav      .... 

I      .      , ry  idfiif  ■Kpoy.ivov  clftev 

airrot'  Kot  eryrf^owc  ahrov  ....  rdc  jroXtoc  AiyoffOtWra*' 
vai  ilftey  avr^  turrtmy  yac  teat  oiiclac  Ka\  &X\a  Trdyra  oaa  ical  rote 
&XXsHt    irpoliyoti'     ofioiut     ntXivei    tlfxcf    avri^     nal    iinvofiiav 

iiia.ypa.'^dvTtii  ol  S 

O'  rji  itpjJ  rov  MtXdiiiro^oQ'  cicoaBai  St  Kai 

tUv  'yieXafiiro^tluy  Kal  koXiik  aliroy  ti'c  wpotSplai- 

KaOtiTttp  Kai  rove  (iXXovc  vpo^iyove. 

The  Doric  dialect  is  ac-  proof  of  which  he  quotes  a  lost 
counted  for  by  jEgosthcna  passjoge  of  Pojjbiua.  The  in- 
having  been  considered  a  town  scription  shows  the  correctness 
of  the  Megaris.  Stephanus  of  Stephanus.  The  Kthnie 
remarks  tlic  difference  of  the  Alyoirdlytioc,  therefore,  is  erro- 
form  of  the  gentile  in  the  neous  in  Athenteus,  who  cites 
names  Megara  and  jEgosthcna,  somi;  words  of  Polybius,  show- 
although  both  arc  neuters  plu-  ing  that  jKgoslhena  produced  a 
ral ;  for  while  the  ethnic  of  sv/eetwine,  AiyoifOiyii^yXvKti 
Megara  is  Mcgarous,  that  of  {oivf). — Allien.  I.  10,  c.  11. 
.£g08theua  is  Aiyoffdcwrqc,  in 
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of  Molampus,  and  mentioD  is  made  of  the  Melam- 
podcia.  which  we  leam  from  Pausanias  to  have 
Ihh>u  a  festival  celebrated  every  year  at  .£gos- 
thoua^ 

Tht^  position  of  .^goUhena  thus  ascertained, 
iUu»t4r«t«^  two  interesting  passages  in  the  Hellenics 
of  Xono}>hou.  Between  Ghermano  and  the  vaje 
vi  UvmlhiV»tra>  which  stands  <hi  or  near  the  site  of 
tUo  niun^iit  Oivasi$,  a  projection  of  the  highest  part 
itf  ( VlAtmtN  terminates  abruptly  in  the  Corinthiac 
or  Atiy^mic  Cfulf«  and  forms  a  natural  separation 
Itetweeu  the  Megaris  and  the  Baatiaii  dbtrict  of 
ThespiijFy  of  which  city  Cretuis  was  the  port,  leav- 
ing no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a  path  on 
the  mountain's  side,  which  now  serves  for  a  road 
from  Livadhostra  and  Ai  Vasili  to  Ghermano  and 
Vilia.  Like  the  Sdronian  rocks,  along  which 
there  is  a  similar  road  from  Megara  to  Crommyony 
this  termination  of  Mount  CitfueroH,  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcyonic  sea,  is  subject 
to  bUtWeii  guats  qf  wind,  by  which  the  uassaee  of 
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blown  over  the  precipices  into  the  sea  '.  Seven 
years  afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians  again  re- 
treated by  the  same  road  after  tlieir  memorable 
defeat  at  Leuctra.  Little  trusting  to  the  peace 
which  the  Thebans  had  granted  them,  tliey 
avoided  crossing  Mount  Cithaeron  by  the  ordinary 
route  in  the  face  of  their  conquerorsj  and  preferred 
the  risk  of  marching  in  tlie  night  by  the  narrow 
and  dangerous  path  at  the  back  of  the  mountain. 
Tlie  historian  states  that  the  Spartan  commanders 
concealed  their  intention  by  moving  from  the  fiehl 
of  battle  near  Leuctra  in  the  evening,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  being  ready  to  cross  the  Cithae- 
ron by  the  usual  route  in  the  morning  at  day- 
break ;  but  that,  instead  of  pursuing  it,  they 
turned  oil'  to  Crcusis,  and  proceeded  from  thence 
to  iEgosthena  of  the  Megarice,  where  they  met  the 
army  of  Archidamus  coming  to  their  support". 

Not  less  certain  than  the  position  of  yEgosthena 
is  that  of  Pesae  or  Pagae,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
Mcgaric  dialect.  From  Thucydides  and  Plu- 
tarch we  leam  that  it  was  the  principal  harbour 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Megaris ;  and  from 
Strabo  that  it  formed  with  Nisaea  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Megaric  Isthmus,  the  breadth  of  which 
was  120  stades'.  These  data  correspond  exactly 
with  the  port  of  Psatho,  not  far  from  the  shore  of 
whicli  are  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress. 
Near  the  road  from  Megara  to  Pagae  there  was  a 
rock  (according  to  Pausanias)  covered  with  marks 

'  Xenoph.  llelkii.  1.  5,  c. -1.       111.        Tlutarch     in     Pericl. 
»  Ibid.  1.  6.  c.  4.  Strabo,  p.  334. 

'  Thiicyd.  I.  1,  c.  103,  107, 
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which  were  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
arrows  of  an  advanced  body  of  Median  cavaJiy, 
when  Mardonios,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Peloponnesians  at  the   Isthmus  on   their  way  to 

^Plataea,  made  a  movement  from  Attica  to  intercept 
them  '.  Paosanias  relates  that  they  wandered  to 
the  rock  on  the  road  to  Pag«e  in  the  night ;  that 
under  the  impulse  of  a  madness  inspired  by  Diana, 
they  consumed  their  arrows  by  dischai^ng  them 
at  the  rock,  mistaking  it  for  the  enemy,  and  that 
thus  disarmed  they  were  attacked  in  the  morning 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Megarenses.  At  Pagae 
there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Diana  Soteira,  erected 
in  memory  of  this  event,  and  exactly  resembling 
another  dedicated  to  the  same  deity  at  Megara. 

f Pagae  contained  also  the  heroic  monument  of 
^gialeus,  who  fell  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argives  against  Thebes  *. 

The  third  town  of  the  Orcine,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  was  Erineia,  in  which  was  a  monu- 
ment of  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Cadmus'.  As  Vilia 
and  Kundura  are  the  only  inland  positions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Megaric  isthmus  having  any 
natural  advantages,  we  may  presume  £rinda  to 
have  occupied  the  one  or  other  of  those  sites ;  and 
as  Strabo  notices  Isus,  formerly  a  town  of  the 
Megaris,  as  having  been  situated  near  Cithoeron*, 
I  am  disposed  to  place  Isus  at  Vilia,  and  Erineia 
at  Kimdura.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  before 


•  Herodot.  I.  9,  c.  14. 

•  PaUBan.  Attic    c.  40,  44, 
'  Puusan.  Attic,  c.  44. 

•  ^i-  yap  6  "loot  KoXti  iv  rp 


(ex   Iso  Bcpotico   ec.)    tyyvt 
rov  KiOatpuyoc.  Strabo,  p.  405. 
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remarked,  that  Kandlli  is  the  mountain  which 
the  ancients  named  Kipara,  from  the  sharp  rocks 
which  rise  from  its  summit'  ;  the  ancient  name  of 
Karydhi  I  am  unable  to  discover,  except  that  it 
was  the  highest  summit  of  the  Oneia,  as  Strabo 
defines  those  mountains,  that  is  to  say,  as  extend- 
ing from  the  rocks  Scironides  to  Cithaeron  and  the 
confines  of  Boeotia'.  Other  authors,  however, 
appear  to  have  comprehended  in  the  Oneia,  not 
only  all  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  but 
even  the  ridge  to  the  southward  of  it,  which 
stretches  from  CenchreuB  to  Corinth,  having  ap- 
parently considered  Geraneia  only  as  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Oneia'. 

In  a  verse  preserved  by  Strabo,  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  suspected  by  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
of  having  ejected  from  the  Iliad,  for  the  sake  of 
interpolating  another,  which  proved  that  Salamis 
in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  was  a  dependency 


'  'E*-  it  r^  JTopaX/^  rp  Hard 

tipta  rijc  Mtyaptjkijc  *.*at  r^c  'Ar- 
Ot'coc  Spjj  Sio  a.  taXoSo't  KipoTa. 
Strabo,  p.  395. 

Oi  Mfyaptif  .  ,  .  iraptTai.avTO 
xpoc  rojf  Xotpoif  rojf  Kcpoffi 
xaXov/iEi'oic-  Diodor.  Sicul. 
1.  18,  c.  65. 

.  .  .  .  cv  fitOoplf  Tijc  'M.tya- 
pi'2oc  inrip  rwv  KaKovfiiftaf  Kt- 
pdmty.     Plutarch,  in  Thcmist 

'  .  .  .  ro  KoKovfjtya  "Oftta 
opt],  iiaTtirovra  fiiypi  BounWac 
Ka\  Kidac/MtfKOc  diro  rwf  'Ziciipu- 
yiSutf    vtTpur,    Kai    riit    wapa 


rattrac  olou  vpoc  rifr  'ArrtKiiv. 
Strabo,  p.  380. 

"EoTi  i'  if  yfiipa  r(Ji'  Mtya- 
ptuiv  trapaXvitpo^,  nadavtp  rui 
y  'Amxii  Kai  ro  irXioy  aiirqc 
iiri\ci  rd  KaXov/itya  "Oytta 
uptf,  (U<»X'C  '■•£  firiKvyofiiytf  fily 
ctTTO  Tuy  ^Ketpuyicuty  ictrpaiy  iwl 
T>iy  ^oiuriav  ural  roy  Ktdaipu/ya, 
Ctiipyovaa  Si  rr/y  Kara  N((TaLay 
OaXaaaav  Ato  r^c  Kara  Kpiv- 
any  [al.  Kpiouaay']  'AXxvoyiioc 
irpuffayopfuo/itKjjc.  Strabo,  p. 
393. 

'  See  Travels  in  tlie  Morca, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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of  Athens,  mention  is  made  of  ^geirusa,  Ni 
and  Tripodi,  in  the  Megaris,  as  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Ajax  of  Salamis'.  Whether  the  latter 
was  the  genuine  version  or  not,  it  is  at  least  evi- 
dent from  Strabo,  that  ^geirusa  and  Tripodi,  like 
Nisaea,  still  existed  in  his  time.  Of  Polichne,  the 
fourth  Megaric  town  named  in  the  verses,  we 
have  no  other  notice  in  ancient  history. 

Tripodiscus'  is  shown  by  Thucydides,  on  the 
occasion  already  mentioned,  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Geraneia,  in  a  situation  convenient 
for  forming  a  junction  of  troops  who  were  assem- 
bling from  Platffia  in  one  direction,  and  the  Isthmus 
in  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  at  Megara. 
And  accordingly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Geraneia, 
in  the  road  from  Platwa  to  the  Isthmus,  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Megara,  I  remarked 
in  my  former  journey,  when  passing  by  that  route 

'  Strabo,  p.  394.     The  verses  as  we  now  have  them  are — 
Aiac  2*  IK  2aXa/i7voc  &ytv  cvoKattttca  vijac 
^riiin  r  &yuy,  ly  ' K&ijvaiuv  jorajro  0dX.ayytc« 

'Che  Megarenscs  asserted  that  Homer  wrote  as  follows  : 
Atoc  f  CK  'LaXafiivoQ  ayiv  via^,  in  rt  Hoki^vtfQ 
"Ek  t  AiytipavoorjQ,  Niiraiijc  ri,  Tpiroiuy  re. 

Some  of  the  ancient  critics  gave      ber  of  the  names  of  places  in 


strong  reasons  against  the  au- 
thenticity  of  the  Athenian  read- 
ing ;  on  the  other  liand,  it 
seems  improbable  that  the 
number  of  the  ships  should 
have  been  omitted,  as  would 
follow  from  the  admission  of 
the  Megaric  version. 

'  The     termination    of    the 
Hunic  varies,  as  in  n  great  uuni- 


Grecce :  Thucydides  writes 
TptTof/ffk-oc ;  Pausanias,  Tpi- 
woliiTKOi,  Strabo,  Tpitrot/ffttof, 
Herodian  (ap.  Stcphan.  in  Tp«- 
wocitmog}  TpiirocioKi),  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  form 
understood  by  Plutarch,  who 
writes  the  gentile  adjective 
plural  Tfmrohanaiot, 
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from  Megara  to  Corinth,  the  evident  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  town.  The  position  is  perfectly  in 
agreement  with  the  fable  of  the  foundation  of  Tri- 
podiscus,  related  by  Pausanias.  According  to 
that  author,  Corcebus  the  Argive,  after  having 
slain  the  monster  Pcena,  which  had  been  sent  by 
Apollo  to  punish  the  Argives  for  the  death  of  the 
child  of  Apollo  by  Psamathe,  daughter  of  their 
king  Crotopus,  went  to  Delphi  to  give  him- 
self up  to  punishment.  He  was  ordered  by  the 
oracle  to  take  a  tripod  out  of  the  temple,  to  return 
towards  Argos,  and  wherever  the  tripod  fell  to  the 
ground  to  reside  there,  and  to  build  a  temple  to 
Apollo'.  The  remains  are  exactly  on  the  shortest 
route  from  Delphi  to  the  Isthmus,  over  Mount 
Geraneia,  leaving  Megara  a  few  miles  on  the 
left*. 

It  is  probable  that  ^geirusa,  like  Nisa?a  and 
Tripodiscus,  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  Me- 
garis,  for  none  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Megaric  reading  of  the  verses  in  the  Iliad  are 
among  those  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  occu- 


'  Pauaan.  Attic,  c.  43. 
According  to  Conon,  (nar- 
rat.  19,  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  179.) 
Crotopus,  not  Corcebus,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Argive  colony 
at  Tripodiscus. 

'  Strabo  says,  TpiwoeivKtor 
— Knff  o  })  vvv  ayopd  Tiiv  Mi- 
yapibty  tctlrat,  from  which  it 
might  be  supposed,  that  Tri- 
podiaeus  was  nearer  to  Megiira, 
ImL  this  docs  not  liiUow.    Tlic 


Megarenscs  held  jirobably  n 
market  near  Tripodiscus,  on 
account  of  its  being  a  more  cen- 
tral situation  to  the  Megaris  than 
their  own  city;  such  markets 
in  some  spot  convenient  to 
all  the  vicinage,  and  gene- 
rally named  from  the  neArest 
towTJ,  are  still  common  in  every 
part  of  the  Levant,  and  appear 
to  have  been  equally  so  an- 
cient 
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pied  the  Oreine,  or  mountain  district  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  whence  it  would  seem  also 
that  the  western  part  only  was  claimed  by  the 
Salaminii  and  Megarenses  as  the  ancient  dominion 
of  Ajax.  M^eirusa.,  according  to  Theopompus, 
was  also  called  -Sigeirus'.  In  Scylax,  we  find 
Aris  noticed  as  the  last  place  on  tlie  Alcyonic  or 
northern  coast  of  the  Megaris*.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  among  the  numerous  corrections  re- 
quired in  the  names  of  Scylax,  should  be  that  of 
Aifytepoc  in  place  of  "Aptc.  In  this  case  it  becomes 
likely  that  iEgeirus  occupied  the  slope  of  Mount 
Geraneia  towards  the  Corinthian  Sea,  and  that  its 
district  bordered  upon  that  of  (Enoii  of  the  Corin- 
thia,  which  appears  from  Strabo  to  have  been 
situated  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  Cai>e  Olmiae*. 
On  some  part  of  Geraneia  there  was  a  town  or 
fortress,  homonymous  with  the  mountain,  This 
appears  as  well  from  Scylax  as  from  Thucydides, 
who  states  the  Athenians  to  have  maintained  a 
garrison  there  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
that  by  the  possession  of  Geraneia,  Pagse,  and 
Megara,  they  commanded  the  communication  be- 


'  Ap.  Stephan.  in  Aiytt- 
povffa, 

*  Mtra  Si  Botwrovc  MeyaptTc 
tlffty  idyoc  koI  iroXtiQ  at^c.  Ai- 
yoaOiyai,  Uriyai.,  rei^Of  Fipd- 
yfta,  ""Apic.  MapdirXovc  *t  ruy 
Miyapiuv  -f^upag  ordcta  p'. 
— Scylax.  Perip.  Mtyapt'ts. 

'  'Ef    C(    Tlf    fUTntv     TOV    Ac- 

Xcu'uv  Kai   rwf  Uayiiv  to  rfjt 
'Acpa/ac  liavTtio'  '  Hpaj;  inrfjp- 


■)(t  TO  vaXawy'  cat  ai  'OXfilat, 

TO  TTowvv  aKpurrifpiov  tov  koK- 
Tzov,  IV  y  ^  rt  OJKiijj  koX  Ilayai, 
TO  fiiv  ruf  Mcyapcwv  ^paupwf, 
//  Si  OiKOTj  Tiiv  Kopiydiuy.— 
Strabo,  p.  380. 

'Ef  Se  rf>  cotXordry  tov  ic6K- 
TTOv  TovTov  (scU,  Tou  Koptydta- 
Kov)  (TvfifiifttfKt  rac  Haydv  kuit- 
0ai  Ktu  Ti)v  Oiv6i\v. — Strabo, 
p.  409. 
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tween  Northeni  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus'. 
When  Cassander,  after  having  reduced  a  great 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  year  B.C.  316,  re- 
tired into  Macedonia,  lie  left  a  garrison  in  Gera- 
neia^  The  fortress  probably  stood  at  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  where  the  road  must  in  all  ages  have 
passed. 

Cimolia  is  known  only  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  action  of  a  victory,  obtained  by  the  Mega- 
reuses  and  Athenians  over  the  Corinthians'  in  the 
year  B.C.  458.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
plain  of  Megara :  perhaps  at  the  place  where 
Wilder  found  the  remains  of  several  churches 
built  on  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  buildings,  and 
where  he  copied  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  inscription  : 
this  place,  called  Paleokhori,  is  three  or  four  miles 
northward  of  Megara^. 

In  the  western  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Megara,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rocks  Scironides,  Chan- 
dler observed  many  Hellenic  foundations  and  other 
remains.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  indi- 
cate the  site  of  a  cmne  named  Scirone,  for  as  well  as 
can  be  understood  from  the  imperfect  passage  in 
Pausanias,  which  introduces  his  mention  of  the 
rocks  Scironides,  and  the  story  of  Ino  and  Meli- 
certe,  there  was  a  place  named  after  Sciron,  who 
was  polemarch  of  the  Megarenses  when  Nisus  was 
their  king,  and  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  foot-path 

'  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  107.  *  A  Journey  to  Greece,   p. 

•  Diod.  1.  19,  e,  54.  434. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  11,  c.  79. 
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along  the  rocks'.  This  path  may  easily  be  made  im- 
practicable, as  the  Greeks  rendered  it  after  the  loss 
of  Thermopylae',  or  it  may  he  made  passable  by  two 
carriages  abreast,  as  Hadrian  rendered  it".  Wheler 
passed  it  in  167G  with  horses,  but  at  present  it  is  only 
practicable  by  foot-passengers.  The  length  of  the 
Scironian  rocks  was  reckoned  six  Roman  miles',  and 
according  to  Pausanias  they  were  all  comprehended 
within  the  Megaris.  The  two  most  projecting  and 
remarkable  rocks'  were  named  the  Moluris,  and 
the  ivayt'ic,  or  execrable.  From  the  rock  Moluris  it 
was  reported  that  Ino,  or  Leucothea,  pursued  by 
her  husband  Athamas,  threw  herself  into  the  sea 
with  her  son  Melicertes,  otherwise  called  PalEPmon, 
who  was  carried  by  a  dolphin  to  the  Isthmus, 
where  the  Corinthians  worshipped  him  as  a  divinity' 
and  instituted  games  in  his  honour.  The  "  exe- 
crable" rock  was  that  from  which  Sciron  the 
robber  threw  strangers  into  the  sea^,  and  from, 
which  he  was  himself  thrown  by  Theseus.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,   who  received  the   epithet  Aphesius   for 


Zi:lf)it>vvi  Koi  eg  ToSi  2».-/puti'  [al. 

tTco\tfiup-)(ti  Trpciroc  («^<*0  "* 
\iyovini'  ivoirjaey  ayCpairiv 
tiil^uroic  oiivtiv, — Pausan.  At- 
tic, c.  44. 

'  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  71. 

*  ApfiaTa  ci'arr/a  iXavytoBai 
— Pausan.  Attic,  c.  44. 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  7. 


....  irtrpac,  ai  cura  ro 
VTtvoy  rtii  i>cov  fidXiirra  dvi- 
Xoveriy, — Pausan.  Attic,  e.  44. 
'  A  sea-tortoise  lay  under 
the  rocks  ready  to  devour  the 
victims  of  Sciron.  These  ani- 
mals, adds  Pausanias,  differ 
only  from  land-tortoises  in 
their  greater  size,  and  in  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  which  resem- 
bles thatof  tbeseji-calf  (fkwKa). 
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having  removed  the  drought,  which  ceased  after 
iEacus  had  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in 
iEgina.  The  temple  of  Aphesius  contained 
statues  of  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Pan.  Beyond  the 
"  execrable"  rock  occurred  the  sepulchre  of  Eu- 
rystheus,  who  was  slain  here  by  lolaus,  after  which 
there  was  a  descent  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Latous, 
near  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  Megaris  and 
Corinthia,  in  a  spot  where  Hyllus,  son  of  Her- 
cules, was  said  to  have  fought  with  Echemus  the 
Arcadian. 
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Crteas'ttethus. 


Jan.  10. — A  continuation  of  the  serene  weather, 
whicli  1  found  on  entering  Attica,  tempts  me  to 
make  an  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnes, 
notwithstanding  the  time  of  year.  This  point, 
although  not  so  distinct  and  unambiguous  as  the 
summits  of  Pentcltcuvi  and  Cithwron,  or  that  of 
Khlomo  near  Tulanda,  is  more  comprehensive  than 
any  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Greece  in 
the  extent  of  its  view  over  Attica,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  the  Saronic  Gulf,  Passing  through  the  Griboa 
Kapesi,  or  riopTa  tou  'Eypjjrou,  at  1.41,  we  very  soon 
afterwards  enter  the  olive  woods  :  at  2  pass  many 
foundations  of  ancient  walls ;  at  2.27  cross  the 
IloSovifTij,  or  Washfoot,  as  the  Cephissiis  is  now 
r.Tllcd,  and  in  four  minutes  more  a  larger  branch 
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of  the  same  river,  from  winch  many  channels 
are  derived  for  mills  and  gardens.  At  2>45 
Dervish  Agu  and  Turall,  two  small  villages  on 
the  river,  are  at  a  small  distance  on  the  right. 
At  3.20  we  arrive  at  Menidhi.  Here  on  some 
rocky  heights  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  town,  are 
foundations  and  antique  fragments,  indicative  of 
the  site  of  a  demus  ;  at  a  small  chapel  there  is  a 
sarcophagus  in  its  place,  and  lying  near  it  an  in- 
scribed marble  adorned  with  a  vase  in  relief;  bath 
which  were  excavated  on  the  spot.  On  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  village  is  an  abundant  source  of 
water,  which  does  not  fail  in  summer,  Menidhi 
is  the  largest  village  in  Attica  next  to  Khassia  ;  it 
consists  mostly  of  small  houses  two  stories  high, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  olive  trees  and 
some  gardens. 

From  hence  I  proceed  to  the  monastery  of  Aio 
Nikola,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnes.  A  little  be* 
yond  Menidhi  a  massy  foundation  of  ancient  wall 
crosses  a  torrent  now  dry,  which  flows  from  Parties 
in  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  and  after  passing  Menidhi 
joins  the  Cejtfmsns.  A  Menidhiote  peasant,  of 
whom  I  inquire  whether  he  knows  of  any  other 
walls  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood,  de- 
scribes to  me  the  situation  q^  Phijle  above  Khassia, 
and  when  1  ask  him  the  name  of  that  castle, 
answers  aro  <i>v\\  Xijofiiv  vftti^  ;  thus  showing  that 
Phyle  still  preserves  its  ancient  appellation,  though, 
like  many  other  Greek  names,  it  is  neutralized  into 
<t>uAi  instead  of  being  »l>wX»j.  The  Xiya^iiv  I'lfitrc  of  the 
Menidhiote  was  not  without  its  Attic  salt.  Know- 
ing that  the  ruins  are  nf  Hellenic  construction,  he 
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thought  that  the  place  might  have  had  a  difierent 
name  anciendv.  which  name  I  might  know,  thoagfa 
he  was  %iionnt  of  it.  He  seems  pleased  to  leani 
that  ^mXi  was  the  Hellenic  name  of  the  castle, 
and  this  litde  lesson  in  archaeolt^  an  Attic  pea- 
sant is  not  likely  to  foiget. 

We  are  jnst  an  hour  in  riding  firom  Menidhi  to 
St.  Nicolas.  The  road  passes  along  the  right  ade 
of  die  toneat  before  mmtioned.  and  then  ascends 
br  a  gende  sk^  to  the  monastenr.  which  stands 
immediatelT  below  woods  of  pine  which  corer  the 
steep  acdivitr  of  the  moantain.  and  commands  a 
beantifbl  riew  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  incloding 
the  dtr.  and  the  Saronic  Gu]£  St.  Nicolas  is  a 
anall  metokhi  dependent  on  the  moaastery  of 
'Ajim  Tfimc.  Tnlgarlv  Aia  Triadha.  or  the  Holy 
Trinity,  ^tuated  midway  betwet-n  the  metokhi 
and  the  smnmit  of  the  mooniain.  in  a  ralley 
aboonding  in  sooires  of  water,  and  sliaded  with 
walnnt  and  cheicaat  trees.  The  wor^  or  feast  of 
die  saint,  is  in  Mav.  and  is  mnch  nesoned  to  horn 
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cell  at  St.  Nicolas  is  peculiarly  opportune,  as  a 
violent  southerly  wind,  accompauit'd  with  rain,  de- 
tains me  all  the  1 1th  of  January,  and  an  ascent  of 
the  mountain  in  such  weather  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  observed  in  Attica  any  of  the 
birds  called  Toia,  a  species  of  bustard  which  I  saw 
in  immense  numbers  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia,  and 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  wriStc  observed  in  the 
same  plains  by  Pausanias.  A  nobler  bird  of  the 
same  genus,  the  wild  turkey,  exactly  resembling 
the  domestic,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring, 
and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Consul  S,  at  Patra, 
that  they  are  sometimes  sold  there  in  the  market. 
The  bird  and  its  name  were  probably  introduced 
into  England  from  this  country. 

Jan.  12. — The  Igumenos  of  Aia  Triadha,  who 
came  to  St,  Nicolas  yesterday  on  hearing  of  my 
arrival,  accompanies  me  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  shortness  of  the  days,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather,  making  the  most  direct 
road  preferable,  we  do  not  pass  by  Aia  Triadha, 
but  ascend  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  face  of  Kifissia  and  Mount  Mendeli,  cross- 

^&apQy  r'  ilfnOfiiiy  Ka'i  Kuvutcuv  Kat  ipvWwv   (pvli  Xiyti)  trot 
'Ytto  tov  jrXrjOouc)  «i  />o/4/ioi)ffa»  vtp'i  riff  Kt^uXify  uviCiaty, 
"^wtyiiftovaai  k'ui  ^(>ft^ou(ra<,  iriiyiiiTtic,  uW  iTrafioriai. 
IIpoc  ci  ye  Toirroic,  dvff  tfiarlov  ficr  tj^iif  pdtcoc,  dvri  ?t  icX/kijc 
£r(/3a^a  tryairuv  •rtipcwf  litvTtif,  ^  tovs  tvSovrat  lytlpti. 
Kal  ipopftov  ix^'**  dvrl  rciirijrof  oairfiov,  a'cri  et  irpotTKifaXaiov 
\idoi'  tvfityid-q  rpoc  ry  Kc^aX^*   viruaQai  c'  dvrX  fiiy  dpTuif 
MaXaojc  mropOous'   dyrl  Of  ftol^rft  fvWii,  i<r)^vuv  pa^fiaviSiuv, 
*A»tI  ii  dpavou<:  trrdfivov  KtfaXifv  Kariayiros,  drri  It  fiaxrpac 
Htdanyiff  ir\.tvpny,  ip^utyvlar  vol  ravrtir. 

Aristoph.  PIul.  V.  53.5. 
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ing  two  or  three  remata  which  flow  to  the  Cephissus. 
Tlie  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
pines ;  these,  as  we  proceed,  are  mixed  with 
holly-oaks  and  firs,  and  at  length,  towards  the 
summit,  the  wood  consists  entirely  of  the  last. 
Three  years  ago  an  accidental  fire  caught  the  fir- 
wood,  and  consumed  three  quarters  of  it  ;  such  at 
least  is  the  calculation  of  my  companion  the  abbot; 
but  one  quarter  perhaps  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
He  says  that  the  fire  burnt  four  days,  but  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  mischief  was  done  in  a  few 
hours.  Not  much  of  the  timber  has  been  destroyed, 
but  the  dead  and  leafless  trunks  give  a  desolate 
appearance  to  the  scenerj-,  which  before  this  acci- 
dent must  have  been  beautiful  even  in  the  present 
season :  frequent  rivulets  and  green  ravines  occur 
amidst  the  firs,  and  here  and  there  a  small  space  is 
cultivated  with  com.  With  these  exceptions  the 
mountain  is  entirely  covered  with  forests,  and  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  the 
Athenians.  It  is  to  the  manufacture  of  plank  that 
I  am  indebted  for  the  means  of  ascending  the 
mountain  on  horseback  by  a  tolerable  road. 

Parties  still  continues  to  supply  Athens  with 
charcoal,  but  the  demand  not  being  such  as  to 
cause  any  great  consumption  of  wood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  it,  the  people  of  Meuidhi  and  Khassia, 
who  have  succeeded  the  avOpaKti^  of  AchariuE  in 
its  manufacture,  have  no  necessity  at  present  to 
ascend  very  high  in  the  mountain  for  their  ma- 
terials. The  wild  thyme,  lontisk,  myrtle,  and 
other  shrulip,  produced  in  abundance  upon  I/i/- 
metttui   aftd  the  uncultivated    parts  of  the    nt?«ov. 
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supply  a  sufficiency  ot"  woud  for  heating  tlie  ovens 
of  Athens,  and  the  mam/ol  is  not  much  used  during 
the  brief  Athenian  winter,  when  it  is  more  the  cus- 
tom among  the  upper  classes,  all  whose  apartments 
have  chimneys,  to  burn  ou  their  hearths  some  old 
olive  or  ilex,  which  has  been  overthrown  by  Bo- 
reas or  Sciron.  Both  those  trees  make  excellent 
firewood,  but  particularly  the  olive. 

Mount  Parncs  still  contains  wild  boars,  as  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias,  but  bears  are  very  rarely  if  ever 
seen'.  It  abounds  also  in  wolves,  hares  and  par- 
tridges, and  is  covered  witli  a  good  soil,  better  in- 
deed than  that  of  the  now  totally  imcultivated  plain 
which  lies  between  it  and  Mount  Pentcf'tami.  To- 
wards the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  rock  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  most  exposed  ridges,  but  in  gene- 
ral the  firs  reach  to  the  very  summit,  and  they 
impede  in  some  directions  the  view,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Greece.  Attica,  Bceotia, 
a  part  o1  PJiocis,  the  southern  portion  of  £uba;a,  the 
barriers  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Argolis  are  ichnographiealty 
displayed.  To  the  right  of  Mount  Parnassiifi  rise 
the  snow-capped  range  of  mountains  on  the  borders 
of  jEtolia  and  Doris,  which  extend  to  (Eta,  to  the 
right  of  which  a  long  snowy  ridge  makes  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  Birotitui  mountains  Ploiun  and 
Ift/patus,  which  1  recognize  for  Otkrys.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  Eubwa,  the  clift's  which  border 
the  coast  between  Politiku  and  Linini  are  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  highest  summit  of  them,  called  Kan- 

Pausan.  Atdc.  c.  32. 
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dili,  shows  itself  between  Khtypa  and  Egripo.  Still 
following  the  horizon  to  the  right,  are  seen  the  hill 
of  Kalogheritza,  the  straits  near  it,  the  mouth  of 
the  AsoptiSy  Mount  Dhelfi,  anciently  Dirphe  or 
DityhySy  the  liighest  mountain  in  Euboea  next  to 
Oche,  and  remarkable  for  its  sharp  cone,  then  the 
mountain  immediately  above  Kumi  in  Euboea^  then 
Kalamo  in  Attica '. 

The  channel  of  Eubosa  changes  its  direction  from 
north  to  north-west  at  the  cape  of  Bhammts,  in 
Attica,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  great  Bceoto- 
Attic  chain  of  Cithceron  and  Pames,  and  is  imme- 
diatelyoppositetothebayof  Stura,  the  ancientStyra, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  island,  probably  the 
vEgilia  of  Herodotus  *.     Here  the  island  of  Euboea 


'  The  following  uigles,  connt-'cting  points  in  Euboea  and  three 
other  islands  with  the  rr.ain,  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  geographers. 
Mount  Kandili  (elift's  in  Eubeea,  between  Politika 

and  Limni)  with  summit  of  Khtypk  ...  9°  25' 

M.  Kbtypa  and  the  Euripua 13  10 

— and  the  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 

near  Vasiliko    l(j  12 

and  mouth  of  the  Asopus 37  19 

and  summit  of  Mount  D'lrpfie 44 

and  summit  of  tin;  hill  above  Kumi    •••••.  ^0 

■ and  Kiilanio  in  Attica     73  23 

M.  Dirphe  and  Kavo  Doro    90 

and  Mount  Pentelicum 106  Ig 

/•rn/t/icum,  and  the  north  point  of  Sky ro 91  3| 

and  the  south  jjoint  of  Skyro     76  7 

and  the  north  point  of  Zia      6  14 

— ■ —  and  the  south  point  of  Zia     18  4 

' and  south  cape  of  y\ndhro 10  50 

and  cast  cape  of  Ydhra 61  40 

Wiug  of  Pentelicum  by  compass,  S.  .30  i  E. 

■    llcTodot.  1.  0,  c.  101.  107. 
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is  narrower  than  iu  any  part,  except  at  tlic  isth- 
mus of  Lithadha  at  the  northern  extremity.  Both 
these  narrow  places  seem  to  be  unknown  to  modern 
geographers ;  the  isthmus  of  Stura  is  noticed  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Phocion,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Tamynae  occupied  a  fortress  on  the  isthmus, 
named  Zaretra.  The  peninsula  to  the  southward  of 
Stura  terminates  iu  the  great  round  mountain,  the 
highest  in  Euhoia,  anciently  called  Oche,  which  to 
the  north-east  throws  out  the  terrible  Caphareus, 
now  Xylofago  or  Kavo  Doro,  and  to  the  south-west 
cape  Mandili,  the  sonth-ea&tern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  ancieutly  named  Gera^stus.  It  appears 
from  the  ancient  authors,  that  there  was  a  towu  aud 
temple  of  Neptune  on  this  cape,  and  a  port  below 
it ',  which  seems  very  small,  though  Livy  describes 
it  as  ''  nobilis  Eubcea*  portus^."  It  may  have  de- 
rived some  shelter  from  a  small  island  which  lies 
immediately  off  the  cape.  Between  this  promontory 
and  the  islands  Petalius,  the  ancient  Petalia\  is 
the  great  bay  of  Karysto,  and  iu  the  middle  of  it 
is  the  town  seen  a  little  to  the  right  of  Kavo  Doro, 
and  situated,  as  Strabo  describes  it,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Oche. 

Iu  the  Gulf  of 'Eghina  or  the  Sarouic  ihilf,  it  is 
observable  that  the  eastern  end  of  SulainlSy  the 
western  end  of -.fiV/t^a,  the  eastern  end  oi' Pit i/onesits 
(now  called  Anghistri),  the  western  end  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Metfuiiia,  and  the  summit  of  mount 
Ortholithi  iu  the  Aryoiic  peninsuUi,  fall  in  the  same 
line.     To  the  right  of  these,  is  the  cluster  of  rocks 

'  Strabo,  p,  44G.    Tliucyd.  1.  3,  c.  3.    Xenopli,  Ht-Uen.  I.  3,  t.  -1. 
Liv.  1.  31,  c  45. 
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culled  the  Pendenisia,  or  five  islands  ;    in   a  line 
with   Mount  Arachncpum  near   Ligurio.      A  little 
to  the  right  of  the  Pendenisia  is  seen  a  cape  of 
i\u'.  Arjiolie  coast,  round  which  the  coast  retires 
to  the  left,  and  forms  the  bay  of  Sofiko.     Another 
small  island  shows  itself  a  little  to  the  right  of  An-  ^| 
gliistri,  lying  between  it  and  the  Pendenisia,   and  ^ 
another  of  the  same  size  nearer  to  Salaniis,  forming 
ni;arly  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  former  and 
Pendenisia. 

The  nearest  district  on  the  Baotian  side  is  the 
2\imi(frict,  or  7\i)mgrcea,  inclosed  between  the 
lower  lieights  of  Parucs  and  the  low  Thebau  ridge, 
of  which  the  principal  summit  is  now  called  Soro. 
The  Asopus  is  seen  forcing  its  way  through  a  rocky 
ravine  of  no  great  length  from  the  Parasopia  into 
the  plain  of  Tauagra,  which  is  separated  only  from 
the  maritime  plain  of  Oropus  by  the  last  falls  of 
Purnes  uear'Oropo  and  Sykamino,  above  which  two 
villages  the  Asopus  again  traverses  a  rocky  defile, 
which  probably  formed  the  separation  between  the 
Tanagrice  and  Oropia,  At  the  head  of  the  plain  of 
Tanagra,  just  under  Parties,  stands  Mavromati,  in 
a  line  with  the  convent  of  Siamata.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain  of  Tanagra,  Skimatari  interlineates 
with  Mount  Kaudili  of  £xibcea  ;  and  near  the  sea 
Vathjr  is  seen  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  Euripus ;  close  under  Pames,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Asopu«,  is  tlie  tower  and  village  of  Staniates. 
In  the  direction  of  Pentelicum  we  look  down  on 
Tatoy,  near  which  village  a  fountain,  some  frag- 
'Uts  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  foundations  of 
Is,  indicate  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Ikoeieia, 
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Oa  the  slope  of  a  round  mountain  behind  Rhamnus, 
and  iij  a  line  with  its  summit,  are  seen  Ktipandriti, 
and  a  little  beyond  it  Khalkiiki.  From  thence  a 
cultivated  slope  descends  to  the  valley  oi Marathon. 
From  the  north-western  side  of  the  same  height, 
and  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  Parmis,  the  waters 
meet,  and  form  a  torrent,  which  passes  a  little  to 
the  right  of  Markopiilo,  and  falls  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Asoptis  and  Kalamo. 

The  direction  of  the  streams  in  Attica  sliows  the 
tlitferent  slopes  of  the  land.  All  the  waters  from 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Pamf*  flow  to  the  Ce- 
phissusy  the  most  distant  origin  of  which  is  in  some 
heights  attached  to  the  north-western  side  of  Pcn- 
teticum,  about  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tatoy. 
The  river  receives  contributions  from  Pentellcurn  as 
it  proceeds  through  the  plain,  particularly  that 
rising  at  Kifisia,  which  in  fact  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  river.  The  waters  from  the  northern 
side  of  Pcntelkum  and  from  the  southern  side  of 
the  range  which  stretches  from  Parnes  tu  Pfianinus, 
meet  and  form  the  Charadra  of  Marathon ;  the  low 
ridge  of  Tatoy  which  connects  the  slopes  oi  Pcn- 
telicum  and  Parnes,  separates  the  waters  contri- 
buting to  the  Cephissus  and  flowing  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  from  those  wliich  flow  to  the  Charadra  and 
the  Euhok  frith. 

The  mountains  of  the  Mesoghia  are  well  distin- 
guished, but  the  greater  part  of  its  plain  is  hidden 
by  Htptuitus,  wliich  is  now  called  Telovi'ini.  The 
first  mountain  of  the  Paraliu,  seen  to  the  left  of 
Hymcttus,  is'Elymo,  a  round  hill  of  no  great  height 
and  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  which  has  a  village 
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of  the  same  name  at  its  foot.  To  the  left  of  it 
appears  Mount  Pani,  which  beginning  eastward  of 
Vari,  runs  inland  to  the  plain  of  the  Mesoghia  and 
to  Keratia.  Beyond  Pani  rises  the  ancient  Lau- 
rium,  for  which  I  cannot  learn  any  modern  name, 
then  a  hill  the  highest  of  all  the  minor  ones,  and 
similar  in  form  to  Hymettus,  near  the  \illage 
Markopulo  (of  Mesoghia)  ;  beyond  which  are  two 
j)oiuted  heights,  one  on  the  southern,  the  other  on 
the  northern  side  of  Porto  Ilafti. 

Jan.  13. — Return  to  Athens,  leaving  St,  Nico- 
las at  8.21,  and  passing  through  Menidhi  at  9.3. 
At  9.20  halt  by  the  side  of  a  cultivated  rising 
ground,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  modem  walls. 
Soon  afterwards  reach  the  side  of  a  torrent  called 
lanula  ',  now  running  rapidly  in  consequence  of 
the  late  rains.  It  rises  in  a  gorge  of  Pamcs  east- 
ward of  P/tyle,  passes  l>y  Khassid,  receives  the 
great  torrent  from  Pames  which  passes  by  Menidhi, 
and  thus  forms  a  principal  branch  of  the  Cephissvs, 
which  it  joins  at  some  mills  a  little  below  Turali, 
We  pass  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  at  9.57, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  cross  the  Cephissiis.  At 
10.50  enter  the  Egripo  gate  :  the  Menidhi  road 
branches  from  that  of  'Egripo  at  the  passage  of  the 
Cephissus. 

Jan.  28. — From  Athens  to  Kifisia  and  Vrana*, 

Attica,  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actionB  of  the  Hoyal  Society 
of  Literature,  vol.  i.  For  the 
same  reason  tlic  Remarks  on 
the  Marathunia  :uul  the  Itinc- 
niry  through  .\tlica  liave  been 
very  much  curtailed. 


'  'lavovXa,  or  TiavovKa. 

,  *  I  have  omitted  the  Iline- 

'  of  soDie  excursions  aruuud 

Athens,    because    the    results 

added  to  those  of  former  jour- 

icys,   have  been  pnblislied  in 

\    Eitsnv     on    the     Demi    of 
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— At  9.55  pass  through  the  'Eg^ripo  gate  :  at 
10.20  arrive  at  Ambelokipo,  where  are  gardens 
and  olive-grounds  with  small  casiui,  situated  along 
the  Ilissvs,  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
monastery  of  Petraki :  from  thence  proceed  along 
the  south-eastern  side  of  a  ridge  called  Lule-vuno, 
the  Ilissus  remaining  at  a  short  distance  on  the 
right.  By  the  i-oad  side  are  several  round  holes 
of  great  depth  cut  tlirough  the  rock,  belonging  to 
a  conduit  apparently  of  ancient  workmanship 
which  still  supplies  the  town,  entering  it  at  the 
north-eastern  gate,  which  is  vulgarly  called  Bu- 
huuistra,  from  the  noise  of  the  water  in  the  con- 
duit. At  1 1  on  our  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  on  arches,  crossing  a  valley,  and  which 
appears  by  its  direction  to  have  brought  water 
from  Mount  Puntes.  It  was  probably  the  same 
which  was  constructed  for  the  Athenians  by  Tra- 
jan, and  terminated  by  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  over  the  gate  at  Bubun- 
istra.  It  is  very  possible  tliat  here,  as  at  Eleusis, 
there  was  more  than  one  source  to  the  aqueduct ; 
and  that  all  the  three  mountains,  Panies,  Penteli- 
cuviy  and  Hi/meitus,  may  have  contributed  water 
to  the  supply  of  Roman  Athens.  The  work  of 
Trajan  was  perhaps  an  addition  from  Mount 
Pamejs  to  the  original  conduit  which  was  oxca- 
vated  in  the  rock,  according  to  the  mode  cus- 
tomary in  Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

We  now  enter  the  olive  plantations  which  sur- 
round Kifisia  and  the  adjacent  villages.  At  !  1.22 
pass  Kato  Mariisi,  often  called  Logotheti,  as  be- 
longing to  the  English  vice-consul  of  that  name. 
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It  coiitniiis  ouly  a  pyi^o,  a  garden,  and  two  or 
tlircc  cottages.     At   11.25  cross  a  stream   called 
IM»p1r,    wliicli   originates  near   the    monastery    of 
Mnitli'Ii ;  it  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
( 'rji/iissii.'i.     Having  crossed  several  other  smaller 
nniutii,  and  at  11.35  passed  through  Upper  Ma- 
ruHJ,  we  arrive  at  11.56  at  Kifisia,  vulgarly  pro- 
iHiimcfd  Kifishsi  or  Tjifisha.    Here  are  several  large 
pyr^^hi  with  good  gardens,  and  a  mosque,  before 
whirh  are  a  fountain  and  a  beautiful  plane-tree. 
Thr  rare  advantage  in  Attica  of  an  abundance  of 
running  water  in  the  middle  of  summer  has  ren- 
d«Mvd  this  place  a  favourite  abode  of  the  Turks  of 
AtheuH  ;   hut  the  generality  of  the  houses  are  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  all  in  the  present  season  are 
empty.     The   Greeks   are   at  work  in  the  olive- 
p;n»iiiu!s,    curn-fiekls,    and    vineyards  ;     and    the 
woiuL'u,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  Alba- 
nian servant  of  mine^  lock  up  their  houses  and 
hide  themselves. 

Having  proceeded  firom  Kifisia  at  12.38,  the 
olive-woods  soon  cease,  and  we  enter  upon  the 
uncultivated  root  of  Mount  PenttUcuvt,  which 
unites  that  mountain  with  Parnes.  All  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  of  Athens  adjacent  to  this  ridge 
is  covered  with  arbutus  and  stunted  pines.  At 
1.25,  having  turned  the  end  of  the  mountain, 
we  are  in  a  line  between  its  summit  and  the  pass 
of  Deceleia,  where  the  modern  road  to  'Egri|)o 
passes  between  two  heights  which  are  separated 
bv  a  deep  rema  originating  at  a  Kefalovrysi  under 
toy,  a  village,  the  territory  of  which  is  a  narrow 
p  of  cultivated   land    among  the    pine-woodfi. 
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The  torrent  of  Tatoy  is  a  tributary  of  the  Cephissus, 
but  the  fountains  of  Kifisia  are  the  principal  feeder 
of  that  river,  though  not  the  most  distant,  which 
is  at  Fasidhero,  on  the  heights  between  Kifisia  and 
Tatoy  :  this  branch  flows  through  the  plain  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  west  of  Kifisia. 

At  1.50  we  pass  the  small  village  of  Stamata  in 
an  elevated  situation,  surrounded  by  a  few  barren 
fields,  among  woods  of  pine.  It  was  probably  the 
site  of  a  deuius ;  but  no  fortifications  or  other  re- 
mains are  to  be  seen,  altliougli  the  position  is  im- 
portant as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  communica- 
tion between  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  that  of 
Athens.  Several  torrents  flow  throusfh  ravines  on 
our  right  from  Mount  Pt'/tteUcum,  and  after  uniting, 
enter  the  plain  of  Marathon  at  Vrana.  We  ascend 
through  a  barren  mountainous  tract  studded  with 
pines,  until  at  2.36,  being  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  northward  of  the  peaked  summit  of  Mount 
Aforismos  ',  an  opening  in  the  ridge  commands 
a  view  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  marsh,  and 
salt  lake,  together  with  the  channel  and  island 
of  Mttbcm,  Mount  OcAe,  the  islands  Pctalicc,  and 
the  bays  of  Marmari  and  Stura.  Aforismos, 
though  steep,  has  a  very  regular  slope,  and  is 
beautifully  clotlied  with  pine-woods.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  ancient  Jcarius.  The  descent  from 
hence  to  Vrana  is  long,  and  we  do  not  arrive 
there  till  3.10.  This  village  stands  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  a  low  rocky  height 
surrounded  ou  three  sides  by  the  deep  stony  bed 
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mentioned,  wliicli  spreads 
and  is  lost  in  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  peaked 
summit  of  Mendeli,  or  Pcntelicuvi,  appears  through 
the  opening  of  the  torrent  at  the  back  of  the  fiI- 
lage.  A  third  peak,  in  the  same  cluster  of  moun- 
tains, called  Argaliki ',  lying  eastward  of  Aforis- 
mos,  rises  immediately  from  the  plain,  and  sends 
forth  a  deep  charadra  which  extends  from  the 
summit  quite  into  the  plain.  On  its  bank,  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  are  some  remains 
of  Hellenic  walls  among  other  ruins  of  a  more 
modem  date  ;  this  I  take  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Hcracleium,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  near  Mara- 
thon ;  for  this  demus  I  believe  to  have  been  situated 
not  at  the  modern  Marathona,  but  at  Vrana.  Each 
of  the  three  summits  called  Mendeli,  Aforismos, 
and  Argaliki,  had  probably  its  ancient  name ; 
but  the  whole  mountain  I  conceive  to  have  been 
that  called  Brilcssus,  which  may  also  have  been 
the  specific  name  of  Mendt'li,  as  being  the  highest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  three.  The  identity 
of  Pentclicum  and  Brilessus  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ful on  comparing  Thucydides,  Theophrastus, 
Strabo,  and  Paiisanias  *.  There  is  no  other  sum- 
mit in  this  part  of  Attica  of  sufficient  importance 
to  answer  to  Brilessus  ;  nor  any  author  but  Pausa- 
nias,  who  employs  the  word  Pentelicuni  as  the  name 
of  the  modern  Mendeli  ;  about  his  time,  therefore, 
this  appellation  probably  became  common  in  con- 
8e(juence  of  the  celebrity  of  the  marble  of  the 

'  'ApyaXiiKt.  phrast.deSigtt.Temp. — Strabo, 

'  Thucyd.  1.2.  c.  23.— Theo-      p.  .199.— Pauaan.  Attic,  c.  32. 
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denius  Pentele,  and  thus  expelled  the  old  word 
Brilessus  or  Brilettus,  which,  like  Hymettiis,  and 
several  others  having  a  similar  termination,  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  language  of  Attica. 

The  season  has  been  so  dry,  that  at  present 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  Ckaradrus,  or 
torrent  of  Marathon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stagnant  pools  towards  the  mouth.  The  wheat  is 
just  above  the  ground,  the  barley  some  inches 
high  ;  large  tracts  in  various  parts  of  the  plain  are 
covered  with  hyacinths  in  bloom,  and  the  unculti- 
vated parts  are  clothed  with  a  fine  grass,  affording 
pasture  to  large  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
have  been  brought  hither  for  the  most  part  from 
Mount  Hdkoiiy  and  are  now  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  Iambs  and  kids. 

Jan.  20. — Having  on  a  former  occasion  passed 
four  days  at  Marathon,  i  have  little  to  detain  me 
here.  While  1  was  employed  on  the  summit  of 
the  Sorus',  as  the  tumulus  of  the  Athenians  is 
called,  my  servant  amused  himself  in  galliering, 
at  the  foot  of  the  barrow,  a  great  number  of  small 
pieces  of  black  flint  which  happened  to  strike  his 
observation.  These  flints  are  so  numerous,  and 
have  been  so  evidently  cliipped  by  art  into  their 
present  fonn,  like  gun-flints,  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  them  to  have  been  the  heads 
of  arrows  discharged  by  the  Persians  who  fought  at 


1  u  irupi>c,  the  lieap.     It  is      applied   to  a  tiiTnulug  heaped 
probablo  that  ao^ui,  a  coffin,      uver  the  dead. 
wus  originally  the  same  word. 
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Marathon,  and  to  have  been  interred  with  the  Athe- 
nians, after  having  beeu  gathered  from  every  part 
of  the  plain,  after  the  battle  :  Herodotus  shows, 
that  some  of  the  Barbarians  were  armed  in  this 
manner,  though  his  remark  is  applied  not  to  the 
army  of  Darius,  bnt  to  that  of  Xerxes.  Flint  of 
this  kind,  if  produced  in  any  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Greece,  is  at  least  very  rare.  I  have  heard 
that  arrow  heads  of  bronze  have  also  been  found 
here,  but  we  searched  for  them  without  success. 
The  earth  of  the  tumulus  is  mixed  with  a  fine 
sand,  and  resembles  that  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Marmari,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Euboea,  is 
au  ancient  name  mentioned  by  Strabo,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  so  called  from  the 
ijuarries  of  marble  commonly  called  Carystian, 
which  were  there  situated.  With  rather  more 
accuracy  than  usual,  Strabo  describes  it  as  over- 
against  Ilala"  Araphenides  in  Attica  '.  Opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Marathon  is  an 
island  named  Platia,  situated  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  EitbtEan  coast.  At  Cape  Cynosiira,  of 
the  Marathonia,  the  channel  narrows  to  five 
miles,  and  the  Bay  of  Stura  extends  from  thence 
to  Porto  Biifalo.  Stura,  the  ancient  Styra,  is  near 
the  shore  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  tlie  Stura-n?si,  or  ,f?f/t7w. 

From  Soros  I  proceed  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
George,  under  Mount  Stavrokoraki  ;  and  from 
thence  ride  round  the  foot  of  that  mountain  to  the 


'  Strab.  p.  446.     Stcplian.  in  Wupfnipiof, 
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corner  of  the  great  marsli,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  salt  lake  of  Dhrakonena.  Towards 
Kato-Suli  the  road  passes  over  rocks,  from  under 
which  issue  some  copious  springs  of  water;  a  httle 
below  them  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  of  Mara- 
thon. In  summer,  wlien  the  water  is  confined  to 
a  small  space,  eels  are  caught  here.  This, 
and  the  Dhrakoneria  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
Cynosura,  or  cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  of  Marathon  y  are  then  tlie  only  parts  of  the 
marsh  which  preserve  any  water.  The  springs  at 
the  foot  of  Stavrokomki  are  probably  the  fountain 
Macaria. 

Having  sent  my  baggage  by  the  ordinary  route 
to  (iramniatiko  and  Kulamo  by  Upper  Suli,  I 
proceed  with  a  single  attendant  to  visit  the  sites 
of  Tricorythus  and  Rhamnus.  That  of  the  for- 
mer demus  is  at  thirteen  minutes  from  Kato- 
Suli,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Rhamnus,  where 
a  rising  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  many  wrought  blocks,  and  in  one 
place  some  remains  of  columns  withonf.  flutings. 
The  plain  of  Tricorythus  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
and  terminates  in  a  pass,  from  which  a  torrent 
issues,  and,  after  crossing  the  plain,  joins  the 
marsh. 

At  1.4,  ten  minutes  beyond  the  ruins  of  Trico- 
rythtis,  we  enter  the  pass,  which  at  1.10  opens 
into  a  plain,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  separated  from  the  shore  only  by  a 
rocky  ridge,  and  inclosed  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  mountain  of  Dhimiko. 

This  valley  formed  the  best  part  of  the  ancient 
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Rhammisia.  Like  the  plain  of  Suli,  it  contains 
many  velanulhi  trees,  has  a  tolerable  soil,  but  is 
ploughed  only  in  a  few  places.  At  the  northern 
extremity  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Rham- 
nusian  Nemesis,  lying  in  a  confused  heap  on  the 
peribolus,  the  wall  of  wliich  is  still  a  conspicuous 
object.  In  the  plain,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
wall,  is  the  foundation  of  a  square  and  another  of 
a  round  monument,  of  small  dimensions,  probably 
sepulchral.  The  peribolus  included  two  temples', 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  a  gorge  leading  by  a 
regular  slope  to  Ovrio-kastro,  which  is  eleven 
minutes  distant  from  the  temples  on  the  sea  shore  ; 
the  remains  of  a  wall  are  observable  on  the  left  of 
the  road  all  the  way  down.  Ovrio-kastro,  a  com- 
mon Romaic  form  of  'E^paio-naarpov,  or  Jewish 
Castle,  is  situated  on  a  small  height  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  and  is  closely  surrounded  on  every 
other  side  by  higher  hills,  which  arc  barren  and 
covered  with  shrubs.  To  the  north  the  height  is 
strengthened  by  a  deep  torrent,  now  dry  :  on  the 
opposite  side  there  is  a  hollow  and  a  small  level 
by  the  sea,  so  that  the  fortress  itself  was  only  con- 
nected with  the  hills  at  the  back  by  a  little  ridge, 
on  which  stand  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  with  the 
adjacent  walls  still  extant  to  half  their  height. 
They  arc  of  the  third  order  of  masonry,  built  of  Attic 
marble,  and  being  mixed  with  shrubs  and  bu.shes 
form  a  very  picturesque  ruin.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill,  a  small  quadrangular  keep  occu- 


h 


'  For  a  description  of  the 
temple  of  Nemesis,  see  the 
Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica, 


and  a  paper  On  the  Demi  of 
Attica,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  R.  S.  of  Lit.  p.  197. 
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pied  an  angle  of  the  tnclosure  :  the  walls  are 
traceable  in  most  parts,  but  are  not  of  any  consi- 
derable height  except  near  the  gate.  The  whole 
circumference  of  the  inclosure  was  little  more 
than  Iialf  a  mile,  but  the  ground  about  the  temples 
seems  also  to  have  been  inhabited.  In  the  middle 
of  the  inclosure  of  the  fortress  lies  a  monument  of 
white  marble,  concave  on  one  of  the  sides,  and 
broken  into  two  pieces,  on  one  of  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  concave  side,  are  the  words, 

PAMN0Y2102 
KQMOIAOI2 

in  very  neat  characters.  The  name  of  the  man 
of  Rhamuus,  who  dedicated  the  monument,  was 
probably  on  another  stone.  Immediately  opposite 
to  liJumimif,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euboic 
frith,  where  the  breadth  is  only  two  miles,  is  the 
entrance  of  Porto  Bufalo,  which  I  take  to  have 
been  anciently  the  harbour  of  Porthmus.  The  oc- 
cupation and  destruction  of  the  fortress  of  Porth- 
mus by  Philip,  after  expelling  the  Eretrians,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  was  one  of  the  accusations 
repeatedly  urged  against  him  by  Demosthenes  : 
the  orator  particularly  alludes  to  its  position, 
ajravTiicpu  tTjc  Arrtcijc,  or  opposite  to  Attica,  and 
his  commentator  Ulpian  observes,  that  Porthmus 
was  a  harbour  dependent  on  Eretria  '.  The  advan- 
tages of  tliis  harbour  seem  to  have  given  importance 
to  Porthmus  during  a  long  succession  of  ages ', 

'  Demosth.  Pliilip.  3,p,  119.  =  Plin.   H.  N,   1.  4,  c.   12. 

125.   Rciske;  4,  p.  133.     De      Hierocl.  p.  645. 
Corona,  p.  24S. 
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A  little  to  the  northward  of  Porto  Bi'ifalo  is  Dhysta, 
the  ancient  Dystus,  against  which,  according  to 
Theoporapus,  Philip  proceeded  from  the  vicinity 
of  Eretria ',  in  the  course  of  the  same  transactions 
referred  to  by  Demosthenes.  Styra,  now  Stura, 
is  seen  to  the  southward,  and  Mount  Dirpke 
bearing  6°  to  the  north  of  west. 

From  the  temple  of  Nemesis,  a  line  drawn 
through  tlie  pass  leading  into  the  plain  of  Tri- 
corythis  will  cut  a  cape  near  Porto  Rafti,  which 
I  observed  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Stavrokoraki ; 
Ovrio-kastro  is  in  the  same  line  produced  north- 
ward. At  3.22,  quitting  the  temple  and  crossing 
a  part  of  the  plain,  we  ascend  the  mountains  to 
the  north-westward,  which  arc  a  continuation  of 
Mount  Dhimiko,  and  follow  the  torrent  of  Orrio- 
kastro  to  its  source,  where  we  arrive  at  that  of 
unotlier  rema,  flowing  to  the  plain  of  Suli,  and 
from  thence,  after  having  crossed  some  cultivated' 
heights  which  extend  in  the  direction  of  Kalamo, 
arrive  at  4.35  at  Grammaliko,  a  village  of  30  orj 
40  houses,  prettily  situated  in  a  sequestered  hol- 
low among  orchards  and  corn-fields.  In  one  of 
tliese  orchards  the  rain  has  lately  brought  to  light 
n  sepulchral  stone,  adorned  in  the  usual  manner 
with  a  pediment,  below  which  are  three  figures 
about  one  quarter  of  the  human  size,  in  high  re- 
lief. A  woman  seated  has  her  right  hand  joined 
to  that  of  another  woman  standing:  between  them 
is  a  man  with  a  front  face  in  lower  relief.  The 
women  are  clothed  in  long  drapery,  covered  with 


'  Thenpomp.  ap.  Stephan.  in  Ai/oroc. 
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a  loose  upper  robe  tlirowo  over  the  shoulders ; 
above  the  three  figures  are  the  names 

GEOFENIS  NIKOAHMOS  nOAYAi\0 

almost  obliterated  :  the  form  of  the  characters  is  of 
a  good  time,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  sculpture. 
The  monument,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
place,  leave  little  doubt  that  Grammatiko  was  the 
site  of  a  demus;  but  there  is  no  clue  to  guide  us 
to  the  name. 

Jan.  30. — At  8.24,  leaving  Grammatiko,  we 
ascend  a  high  round  ridge  north-westward  of  it, 
which  I  observed  from  the  summit  of  Parnes.  It 
is  usually  called  the  mountain  of  Varnava  (Bar- 
nabas), from  a  small  village  below  it  on  the  side 
towards  Tatoy.  It  is  higher  than  either  Dhiniiko, 
or  the  hill  of  St.  Demetrius,  which  is  another  simi- 
lar summit  between  Grammatiko  and  Marathoiui. 
The  mountain  of  Vamava  terminates  abruptly  at 
the  sea  in  a  rocky  peak  to  the  south-east  ol' 
Kalamo,  which  I  have  remarked  from  several 
points,  among  others  from  Psilirakhi.  Inland 
this  mountain  takes  a  sweep  at  the  back  of  Ka- 
lamo, where  one  of  its  highest  tops  is  called 
Mavronoro,  and  despite  its  name,  is,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  ridge,  a  round  bare  white 
rock.  From  thence  there  is  a  branch  of  rug- 
ged pine-clad  hills  as  far  as  'Oropo,  which  place 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  extremity  of  this 
ridge.  Though  much  broken,  it  is  in  all  parts  a 
cultivable  mountain  with  an  easy  slope.  It  com- 
prises all  the  territory  of  Markopulo  and  Kalamo, 
except  a  small  plain  on  the  sea-side  northward 
of  Kalamo,    and    another    smaller   to   the  south- 
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ward  ;  Kalamo  itself  standing  on  an  extremity  of 
the  hills  between  them.  I  take  these  mountains 
to  be  the  ancient  PhcUeua. 

Having  crossed  the  ridge  of  Vamava,  we  be- 
gin to  descend  at  9.15,  and  at  9.30  having  the 
highest  summit  on  the  right,  arrive  at  a  Hellenic 
tower,  half  ruined,  and  prettily  covered  with  ivy. 
Just  below  it  is  a  fine  source  of  water  and  a  ruined 
church,  in  which  are  some  pieces  of  small  columns, 
with  a  fragment,  preserving  part  of  a  figure  in  low 
relief.  Both  the  tower  and  the  sculpture  are  like 
almost  every  thing  ancient  in  Attica,  of  white  mar- 
ble. They  indicate  the  site  of  another  of  the  demi 
of  Mount  Phelleus,  of  which  we  shall  never  know 
tlie  names,  unless  some  inscriptions  should  here- 
after reveal  them.  Near  the  ancient  tower  stands 
auotlierof  modern  date.  The  village  of  Vamava  is 
not  far  below  us  on  the  left.  After  a  loss  of  ten 
minutes  we  continue  our  progress  over  a  mountain- 
<ius  road,  through  a  country  in  which  there  is  some 
cultivated  land  amidst  oaks,  pirnaria,  and  the  com- 
mon shrubs.  At  10,10  we  are  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  Tatoy,  in  the  ridge  which  joins  Panics  to 
Penteliaim :  the  summit  of  Hymettus  is  seen  over 
the  opening.  Many  torrents  as  we  proceed  flow 
to  the  right  in  deep  ravines  towards  the  sea,  par- 
ticularly one  which  we  cross  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
short  of  Kalamo,  and  which  terminates  in  the 
small  maritime  plain  already  mentioned.  Others 
on  the  left  of  the  road  contribute  to  the  river  of 
Maratho7t. 

Kalamo,  where  we  arrive  at  11.23,  is  situated 
on  the  heights  above  the  sea,  in  face  of  tlie 
ieep  gulf  of  Aliveri,  in  Euboea.     It  belongs  to  the 
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district  of  Livadhia,  contains  about  2U0  houses, 
aud  has  an  air  of  improvement  and  comparative 
opulence  :  there  are  several  new  houses  of  two 
stories,  smartly  white-waslied,  and  having  out- 
houses and  inclosed  yards.  The  Proestos  has  even 
glass  to  his  windows.  The  hill  above  Kalamo 
commands  a  good  view  of  all  the  surrounding 
parts  of  Attica  and  Bivotui,,  and  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  £ubira.  On  that  shore,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  Biifalo  is  seen  Dhysta,  a 
village  with  a  pyrgo  and  lake,  then  the  southern 
cape  of  the  Bay  of  Aliveri,  and  Aliveri  village,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  coast  has  a  westerly  direction  from 
thence  as  far  as  Eretria.  To  the  southward  of 
Aliveri,  the  position  of  a  Hellenic  ruin  near  Ka- 
Icntzi  is  pointed  out  to  me,  bearing  N.  73  E.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  snowy  cliffs  which 
I  observed  from  Psilirakhl  reach  from  N.  35  E.  to 
N.  18  K,  to  the  westward  of  which  latter  direction 
is  seen  the  village  of  Ghymno,  situated  in  a  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  which  extends 
to  Eretria.  Ghyniuo  is  perhaps  the  site  of  Ta- 
nvyn-tt,  and  the  mountain  the  ancient  Cotylaiura '. 
The  acropolis  of  Eretria  is  visible,  and  on  the 
adjacent  coast  four  small  rocky  islands.  The 
topography  of  the  Enripus  is  well  seen.  Fjla, 
which  bears  N.  28i  W.,  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  its  position  exactly  on  the  commu- 
nication between  the  plains  of  'Egripo  and  Vasi- 

'   Hcrodot.   1.  6,  c.   101.—      Ctes.    p.  480,    Rciske.— Ste- 
Strabo,    [K   447- — ^schin.    in      phan.  in  KpriXmoy. 
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likoj  and  occupies  perhaps  the  site  of  an  ancient 
fortress  named  ^vXi}.  Beyond  the  town  of  'Egripo, 
the  clifis  which  stretch  along  the  coast  from  Politika 
northward  are  again  conspicuous,  and  their  highest 
point,  Kandili,  bearing  N.  24  W.  The  principal 
summits  near  Chalcis  and  Thebes  are  easily  re- 
cognized. The  easternmost  point  of  the  Boeotian 
shore  is  in  a  line  with  the  summit  of  Othrys. 
Kumi,  the  ancient  Cume,  from  which  the  towns 
of  the  same  name  in  Ionia  and  Campania  were 
named,  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  cliffs,  wliich 
are  to  the  north  of  Aliveri. 

An  inscription  at  Kalamo  contains  a  grant  of 
proxenia  by  the  Oropii  to  one  (Enophilus  of  Crete, 
and  directs  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  be  placed  on  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus  '. 

Quitting  Kalamo  at  1.40,  and  descending  over 
the  hills  by  a  bad  road,  we  arrive,  at  2,  at  the 
great  Charadra,  or  torrent,  which  I  observed  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Parnes,  and  which  is  said  to 
contain  water  all  the  year.  The  place  is  called 
Mavro-dhilissi^,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Dhi- 
lissi  beyond  'Oropo  ;  and  there  was  probably  once 
a  village  of  that  name,  but  no  habitations  now  exist, 
though  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  well  cultivated ;  a 
mile  below,  the  torrent  taking  a  great  turn  to  the 


' dtriv   Cihu^Qai 

TU  h'ifiif  Oii'o^tXoi'  <J>/(Xa»i')oc 
Kp^ra  irpoltyov  t^fat  nal  ivep- 
yinir  r^f  ir6Xiuc  'Opuiriiiif  nal 
airroy  Kal  iKyoyovi  Kut  tlvat 
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ra!  rtiri^Xcta*'  Kal  (JtrvXiuv  Kal 
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y^v  Ka't  Kara.  BdXarrav  Kal  r 
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right,  enters  the  uurtheru  plain  of  Kalamo,  and  there 
joins  the  sea.  There  are  many  ancient  remains  at 
Mavro-dhilissi,  particularly  the  foundations  of  walls 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
ravine,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  only  for 
supporting  terraces,  some  of  those  ou  the  slope  of 
the  northern  hill  being  traceable  parallel  to  each 
other  at  small  distances.  A  more  explanatory  relic 
of  antiquity,  however,  has  been  lately  brought  to 
light  by  the  rains,  and  is  now  lying  near  some 
ancient  foundations.  It  is  part  of  a  cornice  of 
some  great  building,  formed  of  white  marble, 
and  inscribed  with  the  letters  A  EI  in  large  cha- 
racters of  the  best  times,  deeply  engraved,  and 
at  a  great  distance  asunder.  Another  and  larger 
portion  of  the  same  cornice  was  not  long  since 
carried  to  Kalamo,  to  be  used  in  the  new  build- 
ings where  1  saw  it.  The  latter  is  inscribed  with 
the  letters  T02AM<bI.  From  this  evidence  of 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  Mavrodhllissi  for  the 
materials  of  the  buildings  which  have  lately 
been  erected  at  Kalamo,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  inscribed  marble,  now  at  Kalamo,  which 
records  the  favours  granted  to  (Enophilus,  was 
brought  from  Mavro-dhilissi,  as  well  as  another 
which  has  been  carried  from  Kalamo  to  Athens, 
and  which,  like  the  former,  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus. 
The  AM*1  on  the  cornice  at  Kalamo,  may  be  a 
part  of  the  name  Amphiaraiis,  and  all  the  three 
monuments,  therefore,  concur  in  proving  this  place 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Amphiaraeium,  which  having 
stood  near  Psaphis,  between  Rhannius  and  Oropus 
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■sKalainn  stands  in  a 


Ae  latter  place,  and 
nees  in  positioii  with 
■  ofSttabo  imply  only 
id  mot  at  Psapbis,  and 
viiicfa  die  ancienls 


are  Ukelj  to  bare  occayied.  it  is  rery  probably  the 
site  of  thai  Attic  deaiWy  fiw  neh  Pamfkm  becaune, 
altikoagfa  gdginallj,  as  il  woold  seem  from  Strabo, 
it  waa  a  dqcndcBCT  of  Oropfaa,  and  ooitteqoendy 
a  part  of  the  BiBotiaB  mw— nity  '. 

At  2.30^  i  begin  to  descend  from  Mavro-dhilisi 
throagfa  a  gorge  in  the  hill^  by  a  gradual  slope, 
and  in  a  few  minates  perceive  the  village  of  Mar- 
kopolo  on  the  lefi,  in  a  loAj  situation,  and  distant 
about  as  tar  from  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  of 
MaTTo-dldliaB,  as  Kalamo  is  from  the  right.  At 
2.53  enter  a  plain  which  extends  along  the  shore 
as  far  as  ihe  mouth  of  the  AsopmSy  and  immediately 
afterwards  cross  another  great  rema.  now  dry.  At 
3.3  pa;^  a  third  torrent  of  the  same  kind,  not  hr 
to  the  right  of  a  range  of  cultivated  hills,  which  are 
a  continuatioa  of  MaTionoro.  At  3.2 1  arrive  at  '*  the 
Holy  Apoetles  '/'  so  called  from  a  mined  church, 

col  r«  'A^tHfauAr  im  nrf 
fnfjtimtr  *wri  ^rrc****,  ftc— 
r     Stzabo.  p.  S99. 

fJr'  i«T  'Q^^trwii  wiktf 

'Ejqt  'Afifiapaott  tai  rtit(  n>i  ro  rifuroc» 

Dkaeardi.  r.  8Ji. 
'  Farfnitlier  remarks  on  the      the  Royal  Sodety  of  Litenture, 
tomple    of   Amphiaraus     and      vol.  1,  p.  200,  and  at  the  end. 
Paaphta,   see   On  the  Demi  of         *  «nwc  u'yiovt  'Avo*T«Aavc« 
'aieot  ia  the  Tranftimw  of 
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near  wliich  is  a  hut  with  some  gardens  and  wells, 
situated  on  the  sea  side,  in  the  centre  of  a  bay  in- 
cluded between  two  low  projecting  points  about  two 
miles  asunder.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
wall  just  within  the  sea,  apparently  an  ancient 
jetty,  and  in  the  church  a  fragment  of  a  small 
Doric  column. 

Opposite  to  Apostolus,  on  the  shore  of  Euhcea,  is 
Kastri,  the  site  of  Eretria,  which  celebrated  city 
stood  on  a  projection  of  the  coast,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  a  great  plain  extending  inland 
between  two  high  mountains,  and  containing  the 
village  of  Ghymno.  At  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
plain  is  Vathy,  a  small  village  near  the  shore.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towers  of  the 
Acropolis  of  lUretria,  still  subsist  on  a  rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
the  inclosed  space.  The  situation  was  defended 
to  the  west  by  a  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
by  a  marsh. 

Above  Apostolus  rises  an  insulated  hill,  having 
a  small  conical  termination  on  the  furtlier  part  of 
the  summit,  where  1  find  some  foundations  of 
ancient  walls,  amidst  a  heap  of  rough  stones. 
They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a  small  fortress 
or  watch-tower.  The  monastery  of  Ambighi  is 
seen  from  hence,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  wood  on 
the  mountain  side,  at  about  one  third  of  the  distance 
from  Markopulo  to  'Oropo.  Markopnlo,  as  well 
as  Apostolus,   belongs  to  Rashid  Bey  of  'Egripo. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  same  height  on  the  western  side, 
and  not  far  from  Apostolus,  a  rained  chape]  con- 
tains a  sepulchral  stone  inscribed  with  the  name 
Ti/uivSpiSi)c,  in  neat  and  antique  characters.  In  a 
little  rcma  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  nearer  the  sea, 
are  some  ancient  squared  blocks  of  stone. 

Leaving  the  foot  of  this  hill  at  4.5,  and  crossing 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Asojnis,  we  arrive  at  4.37  at  'Oropo  '.  This 
village,  which  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  a 
pyrgo  and  kiosk  of  the  Turkish  Spahi,  stands  on 
the  lower  heights  of  tlie  ridge  of  Markopulo,  above 
some  gardens  containing  a  few  olive  and  fig-trees, 
which  extend  to  the  Asoj/us.  The  hills  above  the 
village  are  partly  clothed  with  pines  :  their  highest 
summit,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south- 
ward, is  called  Karakaxa.  The  plain  of  Oropo 
extends  along  the  sea  shore  from  Apostolus  to  the 
village  of  Alikuki ',  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
and  narrows  from  its  maritime  base,  until  it  ends 
in  the  angle,  not  quite  so  distant  from  the  sea, 
where  'Oropo  and  Sykamino  are  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  Asopus. 

A  summit  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  'Oropo 
lias  the  appearance  of  an  Acropolis  ;  no  remains  of 
walls  are  to  be  seen,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
several  ancient  sepulchres  were  uncovered  by  the 
floods  of  last  October,  when  among  other  usual 
contents  of  Greek  tombs,  were  found  many  heads 
of  spears  and  lances  made  of  brass,  some  ot"  which 
J  purchase  from  tlie  people  of  the  village.     These 
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remains  of  antiquity,  added  to  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  name  without  any  corruption,  cannot 
leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  city, 
notwithstanding'  that  they  arc  in  contradiction  to 
some  authorities,  from  which  Oropus  would 
seem  to  have  stood  on  the  sea  coast.  Strabo,  con- 
tinuing- his  route  along  the  coast  from  south  to 
north,  notices  next  to  the  Amphiaraciura  the  sacred 
port  of  Delphinium,  and  twenty  stades  beyond  it 
Oropus,  then  Delium.  Opposite  to  Delphinium 
was  Old  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and,  opposite  to  Oropus, 
New  Eretria  :  the  passage  across  the  strait  in  the 
former  situation  was  sixty  stades,  in  the  latter  forty'. 
As  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  makes  a  projection  in 
the  coast,  and  narrows  the  strait  between  it  and 
K,a.stri,  from  whence  the  shore  of  EtihcEa  retires 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  Vathy,  leaving  the 
respective  breadths  of  the  channel  from  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Asopus  to  those  two  places,  nearly  as  Strabo 
has  indicated,  liis  description  leads  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  Oropus  was  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  tlie  AsopuSy  New  Eretria  at  Kastri,  Delphinium 
at  Apostohis,  and  Okl  Eretria  at  Vathy  or  there- 
abouts ;    and  this  maritime  position  of  Oropus  is 


■)^itpac  (sc.  Ba'otiae)  To«»)rtor, 
dp^aftirovc  dvit  rflc  irpoc  ED- 
/3o(ac  TrapaXlat  rijc  avvt\ovc  r^ 

Kai  II  ItpiiQ  Xtfjiflf,  ov  k-aXoiiat 
AcX^iVmik,  Kaff  ay  ti  raXaia 
'Epirpia  iv  ry  Eh(iot^,  lidirKovy 
t\ovvn  cUiKovra  OTa!>iu>y,  Mera 
li  ri  AiKflvi6y  ittrtv  o  'Qpwroc 


<>'  tiKOtn  trracioic'  Kara  St  rov- 
Tvy  iirrty  »;  vvy  'EptVpca'  Cid- 
■jrXovs  c"  iir  airriiv  Traiim.  rir- 
rapixKovTa.  ^ira.  ^ifKiov  ra  lepov 
Tov  'AwoXXtityoc  tK  AijXov  aAi- 
cpivfiiyov,  'Vnvnypalittv  voXiv- 
ytoy,  AvXlioc  du'^ov  trrnSiovt 
rpiaKoyra'  oirov  f-a^i]  Xti^Bty- 
TCf  ' Adrivaioi,  &c. — Strabo,  p. 
403. 
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confirmed  by  other  authorities.  Pans«anias  describes 
it  as  being  iwt  da\aa(Tt\^  \  and  wc  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus  that  in  the  year  B.C.  402,  the  Thebans,  who 
had  taken  it  from  the  Athenians  in  the  twentieth 
wioter  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ',  removed  the  in- 
habitants, in  consequence  of  a  sedition,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  stades  from  the  sea  *.  Perhaps  this 
latter  fact  may  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty. As  the  reraoval  was  evidently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  town  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Athenian  ships,  an  opposite  motive  may  have  in- 
duced the  Athenians  to  make  it  a  maritime  town 
when  it  was  in  their  possession.  'Oropo,  there- 
fore, I  conceive  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal Boeotian  city,  as  well  as  that  to  which  the 
Thebans  removed  the  Oropii,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  distance  is  greater  than  the  seven 
stades  of  Diodorus  ;  and  here  they  probably  re- 
mained for  a  long  time,  even  after  the  cession  of 
Oropus  to  the  Athenians  by  Philip  *,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  for  Diciear- 
chus,  after  the  restoration  of  that  city  by  Cas- 
sander,  still  describes  Oropus  as  belonging  to,  or 
as  being  a  colony  of  Tliebes  '%  although  he  describes 
the  Oropii  as  Athenian  Boeotians,  an  e.xpression 
which  he  applies  also  to  the  Plataeenses  °.  As  to  the 
*jrl  OaXacTCTijc  of  Pausanias,  there  seems  no  mode  of 
accounting  for  it,  but  by  the  supposition  that  the 
Oropii  had,  in  his  time,  again  removed  to  the  sea. 

'  Fausan.  Attic,  c.  34.  '  oIkIu  (al.  droiKia)  Qrifiiv, 

•  Thucyd.  1.  8,  c.  60.  — Dictearch.  p.  12. 

"  Diodor.  1.  14,  c.  17.  '  'ABiiya'toi  BoiutToi. — p.  12, 

'  Pausan.  ubi  supra.  14. 
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They  then  occupied,  perhaps,  the  ftite  of  Delphi- 
nium at  Apostolus,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  Pau- 
sanias  makes  no  mention  of  Delphinium,  and  his 
distance  of  twelve  stades  from  Oropus  to  the  Am- 
phiaracium,  though  still  much  within  the  real  dis- 
tance from  Apostolus  to  Mavro-dbilissi,  will  at  least 
be  fifteen  stades  nearer  the  truth,  than  if  the 
Oropus  of  his  time  had  heen  at  'Oropo. 

There  are  several  ruined  churches  at  'Oropo 
which  show  that  it  was  once  a  Christian  town  of 
some  importance.  One  of  them  contains  a  broken 
raarble  inscribed  with  portions  of  three  decrees  of 
Proxenia  by  the  people  of  Tanagra ;  one  of  the 
foreigners  is  of  Chalcis,  the  native  city  of  the  two 
others  is  not  preserved'.  The  inscription  is  valu- 
able from  being,  like  those  of  Orchomenus,  in  the 
/Eolic  or  Boeotic  dialect ;  but  there  is  some  ditti- 
culty  in  accounting  for  its  being  found  here,  for 

' c   ap\oyTOs,  'OftaXuiu  TpittKiidtKari),  c»r{v^^(2^c   I 

oiippavipot    AafiOk-Xtiuc  tXtlt'    ^tloydtj    ru   tafiv    irpo£t- 

(I'OK  tlfiiyini)ivfpyiTayTac  toXujc  Ta%-ayptiuy  ^toyiyriv'lnpoK\ilo( ,  . . 
,.!.•.  (ai»)ro»'  fc"^  iirydytiic  K^  tifiiy  avTvg  ydc  *.'r}  Fuicmf  tinrn- 
((rif  Ki^  Fi(ror()X/av  k^  aaipaXttay  icj)  daovXiav  •;>)  voXc^u  ic^  Ipdyitc 
{livas  cr)  •:ar)a  yay  o)  Kara.  OaXarray,  KaOairip  «.-»)  rvt  AXXvc  irpo- 
(Jfyvc  «}  iv)ipyiTtfc. 

AyaOapx"        • 
'AfiiyoK\tio(:  fip^ovroc, 

lirt\pa(^iCCi     'Opirifi 

i\tlt'    £fc6\0^    TV   I 

ra£    jrdXioc    I'lvaypt 

XaXik'i^cTa    «vro>'    ici)   ier- 

Kiac  imraiTtv  r^  Firo 

•.-^  icard  yay  n't)  tcard   d 

luvac  Krj  r&Wa 

fvc  <t)  tiitp 


»l*aaagra  could  not  have  been  less  than  foar  mileB 
distant  from  hence,  and  the   Boeotic  dialect  was 
probabh'  not  employed  at  Oropus,   unless  in  the 
ages  prior  to  its  dependence  upon  Attica.      The 
inscHptious  found  at  MarFO-dhilissi,  which  was  io 
the  Oropia,  are  in  Hellenic,  and  three  tombstones 
at  'Oropo  bearing  names,  have  the  father's  in  the 
possessive  case,  which  was  the  Attic  method,  and 
fviot  the  usual  Boeotian  form'.   It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  not  the  name  of  the  demus. 
which  favours  the  supposition,  that  Oropos  never 
was  an  Attic  demus.     The  probability  is,  that  the 
Tanagraean   decree,  which  is  on   a  thin   slab   of 
white  marble,  and  lies  in  a  ruined  church,  unat- 
^tached   to   the   building,    was  brought    to  'Oropo 
"from  the  deserted  site  of  Tanagra,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  it,  as  the  Greeks  are  often  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  they  find  inscribed  marbles'. 
Having  crossed  the  Asopus,  we  arrive  in  fifteen 

» minutes  at  Sykamino,  which  is  now  smaller  than 
'Oropo,  and  does  not  possess  so  many  zevguria, 
though  three  ruined  churches,  and  some  modern 
remains  upon  the  hill  above  the  village,  show  that 
it  was  once  a  place  of  greater  magnitude  than  it  is 
at  present.  It  stands  exactly  at  the  opening  of  the 
ravine  through  which  the  Atopus  finds  its  way  from 
the  plai  i  of  Tanayra.  The  channel  of  the  river  is 
now  quite  dry  :  the  modern  name,  which  in  the 
interior  is  Vuriemi,  is  here  pronounced  Vuriendi. 
In  one  of  the  churches  is  still  preserved  the  sepul- 


Ingcription*  Nob.  62,      phe  bears  N.  26j  E.  by  eotn- 
't.  |>aM,  and  the  niina  of  Erelria 

<otn  Oropo.  Mount  Dir-      N.  33  E. 
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chral  inscription  in  memory  of  Aphrudisius,  «oii 
of  Zoilus,  of  Oropus\  whicli  was  published  by 
Spon. 

Jan.  31. — Having  sent  my  baggage  borses  to 
Skimatari  by  a  road  which  leads  by  'Inia  and  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  I  follow  the  'Egripo  road, 
at  8.23,  in  search  of  Delium,  and  cross  the  hilla 
extending  from  Sykamino  to  the  sea.  These  are 
partly  in  cultivation,  and  partly  conaist  of  a  forest 
of  pines,  among  which  there  is  some  good  pasture; 
for  some  time  our  road  lies  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
shore  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  but  at  length, 
at  9. 15,  descends  upon  the  sea-beach.  In  three 
minutes  more,  after  passing  a  ruined  church  in 
which  are  some  ancient  fragments,  we  again  leave 
the  sea-side  and  enter  a  small  plain,  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  width  at  the  water-side,  and  narrows  from 
thence  to  Dhilissi',  situated  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  I  arrive  at  9.25.  The  village  con- 
sists only  of  five  or  six  houses  and  a  roofless  chapel, 
where  are  some  Hellenic  fragments  and  squared 
stones,  a  large  bowl  made  of  stone,  2  feet  1  inch  in 
diameter,  4  inches  thick,  9  inches  high,  pierced 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  outside  cut 
into  furrows.  In  a  field  below  the  chapel  there  is 
a  large  wrougiit  stone  of  five  sides,  or  rather  (|ua- 
drilateral,  with  one  angle  cut  otf.  There  is  no 
water  here,  and  the  village  is  supplied  from  wells 
near  the  sea-shore. 

Delium  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  small  town  of  the  Tanagraei,  thirty 

•  V.  Inscription  Xo.  61.  '  A^Xurw. 
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stades  distant  from  Aulis'.  It  is  celebrated  for 
having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  both  the  most  illus- 
trious people  of  antiquity.  That  of  the  Romaim 
by  a  part  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  formetl  a 
design  again^^t  Bteotia,  which  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  by  simul- 
taneous operations  at  the  two  extremities  of 
that  province.  On  tlie  Phocic  frontier  a  revolt 
in  the  cities  of  Siph«3  and  Chseroueia  was  to 
be  supported  by  a  landing  at  Siphai  of  Acar- 
naniau  auxiliaries  from  the  Athenian  fleet,  which 
was  at  Naupactus,  under  the  command  of  Demos- 
thenes, while  the  Athenians  from  the  Attic  frontier 
were  to  seize  and  fortify  Delium.  The  Boeotians, 
however,  obtained  notice  of  the  design,  Demos- 
thenes failed  at  Sipha;,  and  the  Bceotians  had  time 
to  place  garrisons  in  the  disafi'ected  places  on  the 
Phocie  frontier,  and  to  return  to  Tanagra  before 
the  Athenians  had  been  more  than  three  days  at 
Delium.  During  that  time  Hippocrates,  the  Athe- 
nian commander,  luul  fortified  the  consecrated 
ground  at  Delium,  after  which  his  army  encamped 
among  the  hills  between  Delium  and  Oropus,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  stades  from  tlie  former.  The  Bceo- 
tians consisted  of  70U0  hoplitee,  10,000  light-armed, 
500  peltasts,  and  1000  cavalry.  The  Athenians 
had  about  the  same  force  of  hoplita,  and  were  well 
provided  with  cavalry,  but  they  had  no  light  troops, 
except  some  followers  of  the  regulars,  indifferently 


'  Stmho,  p.  403, 
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armed,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  as  soon  as  the 
fortifications  were  finished  and  the  army  in  posi- 
tion, returned  to  Athens. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  Pagondas  of 
Thebes,  the  Boeotian  commander,  advanced  from 
Tanagra.  Hippocrates,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Delium,  joined  his  camp  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  leaving  300  liorsemen  to  pro- 
tect the  fortress  and  to  act  during  the  battle  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  two  armies  were 
separated  by  a  hill  and  unseen  to  each  other,  imtil 
Pagondas,  crossing  the  ridge,  advanced  in  quick 
time,  and  was  met  in  like  manner  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  extremities  of  either  line  were  pre- 
vented from  encountering  by  certain  ravines,  but 
in  the  centre  there  was  close  fighting.  The  Athe- 
nians overtlirew  the  left  of  their  opponents'  centre, 
where  the  Thespienses  were  the  chief  sufferers,  but 
on  their  own  left  were  obliged  to  give  way  before 
the  Thebans,  whose  phalanx  was  twenty-five  file  in 
depth,  while  that  of  tlie  Athenians  had  a  depth  of 
only  eight.  Pagondas  at  this  moment  sent  to  the 
relief  of  his  left  a  body  of  cavalry  which,  a])pearing 
suddenly  from  behind  the  hill,  made  the  Athenians 
suppose  tliat  the  enemy  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  caused  them,  though  victorious  in  that 
part  of  the  line,  to  retreat  just  about  the  time  that 
theThebans  had  broken  the  adverse  phalanx ;  acom- 
plete  defeat  of  the  Athenians  was  the  consequence, 
and  it  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  had 
not  Pagondas  on  the  approach  of  night  withdrawn 
his  forces  to  Tanagra.  Some  of  the  Athenians 
reached  Delium,   others   Oropus,   and  others  the 
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heights  of  Parnes,   after  having  suffered   greatly i 
from  the   Boeotian  cavalry,  and  from  some  Locri 
who  had  just  arrived  to  the  assistance  of  the  Boeo- 
tians.    To  the  request  of  the  Athenians  for  per- 
mission to  inter  their  dead,  Pagondas  replied,  thafci 
if  the  dead  were  in  Bceutia,  the  Athenians  might' 
carry  them  away  on  quitting  the  Boeotian  territory, 
but  that  if  they  were  on  the  Athenian  territory,  it 
was  for  themselves  to  act  as  they  thought  proper  ; 
by  this  answer  implying,  that  the  cession  of  the, 
Oropia  was  to  be  tlie  condition  of  compliance  with 
their  request,    Oropia  being   a    Boeotian    district 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Athenians.     It 
shows  that  the  boundary  of  the  Oropia  and  Tana-  i 
grice  was  less  than  ten  stades  to  the  eastward  of  | 
Delium.     On  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle, 
Pagondas  took   the  fortress  which  the  Athenians 
had  constructed  at  Delium.     The  description  of  iti 
by  Thucydides  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  Greek,  field-i 
work,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  destroyed  by" 
the  enemy  is  not  less  curious.     In  fortifying  the 
place,  the  Athenians  first  excavated  a  trench  round 
the  consecrated  ground  containing  together  witU 
the  temple,  the  portico  of  which  was  in  ruins,  a  well, 
or  source  of  water.    Having  thrown  the  earth  of  the 
ditch  outwards,  they  drove  a  circle  of  piles  along  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  and  then  filled  the  interval  be-- 
tween  the  piles  and  the  embankment  with  mixed 
materials  composed  of  earth,  of  vines  which  grew 
around  the  temple,  and  of  some  ruined  buildings. 
On  the  summit  of  the  wall  thus  constructed  they 
erected  wooden  towers.    It  was  not  until  the  Boeo- 
tians had  been  reinforced  from  Corinth  and  Megara 
13 
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and  by  the  Pelopoiinesian  garrison  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  recently  driven  out  of  Nisiea,  as  well  as 
by  some  archers  and  slingers  from  the  towns  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  that  they  ventured  to  return  from 
Tanagra  to  Delium  in  order  to  attack  the  fortress. 
After  several  attempts  they  succeeded  in  setting 
fire  to  the  combustible  materials  of  the  walls. 
Their  engine  for  this  purpose  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow  mast  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  one 
end  of  which  was  adjusted  a  cauldron  filled  with 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  and  to  the  other  a 
pair  of  bellows,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  fire 
as  soon  as  the  cauldron  was  brought  in  contact 
with  the  rampart'.  The  machine  having  been  con- 
veyed to  the  fortress  upon  carts,  the  conflagration 
of  the  wood  and  vine  branches  soon  obliged  the 
garrison  to  abandon  the  walls.  Some  of  them 
were  slain,  200  were  made  prisoners,  the  remain- 
der escaped  to  their  ships  and  to  Alliens*. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Athenians  retreated 
to  their  vessels  renders  it  probable  that  Delium 
was  situated  not  at  the  modern  village,  but  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  alone  wells  are  now  found  cor- 
responding to  the  "  water  at  the  temple"  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides.  But  Livy  is  decisive  on  this 
point.  His  words  are,  Teniplum  est  Apollinis 
Delium  immtnens  mari ;  quiuqiie  mitlia  passuum 
a  Tanagra  abest ;  minus  quatuor  millium  inde  in 
proxima  Eubeeae  est  mari  trajectus^     The  «poi', 

'  This   kind  of  engine   was  «  Thucyd.   I.  4,    c.  76,    77. 

improved  in   later   times,  and      89,  et  acq. 
-the  Kcpat'a,  or  pipe  was  made  of  '  Liv.  1.  35,  c.  51. 

iron.    ApoUod.  Poliorc.  p.  20. 
Paris. 
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therefore,  with  its  consecrated  ground  and  sur- 
rounding vineyards,  was  near  the  shore^  and  the 
TToXi-^vtov,  or  small  town  of  Delium,  at  the  modem 
villaorc  of  Dhilissi '. 

Having  ascended  a  narrow  but  well  cultivated 
valley  from  Dhilissi,  I  arrive  in  thirty-five  minutes 
at  a  source  of  water  and  a  reservoir,  from  whence 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  are  traceable  in  the 
direction  of  Dhilissi.  A  road  to  Dhramisi,  Vath5', 
and  'Egripo  turns  off  at  the  reservoir  to  the  right. 
Soon  afterwards  we  enter  an  open  country  well 
cultivated,  and  in  twenty-seven  minutes  enter  the 
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village  of  Sklmatari.  Tliree  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  it  is  Grimadha  or  Grimala,  once  perhaps 
the  name  of  a  modern  village,  but  now  attached  only 
to  the  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  city  which  was  certainly 
Tanagra,  and  which  seems  to  preserve  some 
traces  of  its  Homeric  name  Tpaia  \  in  the  present 
appellation",  Tanagra  was  advantageously  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  a  fertile  champaign,  consist- 
ing of  plains  and  undulated  ground  included  be- 
tween Mount  PaT'Ties  and  the  Enboic  frith,  and 
extending  in  the  other  direction  from  the  Thebcea 
to  the  Oropia.  Standing  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Soro,  and  not  far  from  the 
root  of  Mount  Parnes,  which  stretches  to  Delmm 
and  Orojjus,  it  was  placed  exactly  in  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
Parnes  and  those  towards  Aulis  and  the  sea.  The 
town  was  near  two  miles  in  circumference,  of  an 
irregular  form,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  consists  of  a  height  commanded  by 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  Soro,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the 
Vuriemi  or  Asoprts  with  a  rivulet  named  Lari,  which 
we  crossed  midway  from  Skimatari.  The  upper 
angle  of  the  site  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  and  looks 
down  on  a  natural  terrace,  below  which  stood  the 


'  There  were  different  opi- 
nions among  the  ancients  as  to 
the  situation  of  Graea.  Aris- 
totle supposed  it  to  have'been 
Oropus,  but  the  name  itself  of 
Tanagra,  sometimes  written 
Tanagrsa,    is  a  strong  argu- 


ment of  the  identity.  Tana 
seems  to  be  an  JEohc  prefix, 
of  which  the  import  is  yet  to 
be  discovered.  Vide  Stephan. 
in  Ta'j'aypa. 

'  Tpifidca,  V^ltfid\a. 
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body  of  the  town  on  a  broad  level  raised  a  little 
above  the  third  or  lowest  plain  which  reaches  to 
the  two  rivers,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from 
three  to  five  liuudred  yards.  The  town  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  the  height  and  the  last  falls  of 
the  ground  above  the  plain.  No  acropolis  is  dis- 
tinguishable, though  probably  there  was  some 
interior  inclosure  at  the  upper  angle.  About  one 
hundred  yards  below  the  summit  are  ruins  of  a 
theatre  excavated  in  the  bank  which  separates  the 
highest  point  from  the  terrace  immediately  below 
it.  Its  diameter  is  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred feet.  A  part  of  the  masonry  whicli  supported 
the  two  ends  of  the  cavea  remains,  but  neither 
seats  nor  proscenium  are  visible,  nor  any  vestiges 
of  the  stoa  which  Pausanias  describes  as  attached 
to  the  theatre  of  Tauagra.  On  the  terrace  below 
the  theatre,  to  the  north-east  of  it,  are  the  well-con- 
structed foundations  of  a  public  building,  formed 
of  marble  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with  a  green 
cast.  The  city  walls,  which  are  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone, are  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  though  they  are 
traceable  in  the  whole  periphery,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  towers.  The  masonry  is  almost  regular, 
and  as  usual  is  faced  only  with  wrought  stones, 

Lthe  center  being  filled  with  rubble. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Lari,  stands  a  mill  which  is 
turned  by  derivations  from  both  the  rivers,  and  op- 
posite to  their  junction,  not  far  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Asopus,  is  one  of  the  high  towers  wliich  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  as  not  unfrequent  in  Boeotia, 
and  as  having  been  built  probably  by  the  Franks. 
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This  tower  has  since  been  converted  into  a  Greek 
church,  in  which  are  lying  several  fluted  Doric 
shafts  covered  with  a  coat  of  stucco,  and  a  large 
rectangular  block  of  the  same  kind  of  black  mar- 
ble as  that  which  was  used  in  the  great  building 
in  the  city.  Inscribed  on  it,  in  characters  of 
ancient  date,  is  the  name  H2XINA2,  the  Bceotic 
form  of  AiiT^i'vijc. 

In  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  tower  is  ano- 
ther inscribed  marble,  but  not  of  the  dark  kind. 
The  inscription  begins  with  an  epigram  in  two 
elegiac  couplets,  showing  that  the  stone  supported 
a  statue  dedicated  by  one  Phorystas,  son  of  Triax, 
who  had  obtained  a  victory  in  the  games  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  who,  upon  several  other  occasions,  had 
been  the  first  in  the  foot  race  '.  Below  the  verses, 
which  are  in  common  Hellenic,  is  a  decree  of 
Proxenia,  in  Bceotic,  by  the  people  of  Tanagra,  in 
favour  of  one  Dioscoridcs  of  Athens ;  the  form  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Tanagraean  decrees  at 


iclipvi  yticiitraQ  iraXoi'  dyufa  Aide' 
AXXovc  r'  d^Xo^opovc  irravolc  roffly  elXof  dyivai, 
fb6\(iov  ci  trdrpaf  aarv  naKov  oriibnyQ. 
Ka^iffi'ac  iTCQCivt. 

-   ptii   &pj(OVT0C,  fttivoc  I'Wti    Kr^    tlfifv     aiiriig    ydc    Ki) 

'  I  Ttiroipo fit  lit    irpoTpiandoi,    cwt-  Fi'[iL«ac  iwTra]iriy  ki)  FiiroTiXiay 

ijfdi^iiit      -     -      Of  Mfdawyof,  n)   da^Xnay    nj   d(rov\iay  k^ 

'A^dvi\oc  ^upo^iu)   i\i^€'    fe-  iroXffiu  \_t:ij   ipdyat  ««i]o-ac>  Kti 

lux^ri  rv  odfiv  [rpiijtv'^ov  Ajity  Kara,  ydy  r^  Kara  ^dXarray,  kj) 

ti)  littpyirav  rat  t6\ioc  Tava-  rfiXXa  irdyra   [^ovorra  kt^  rS]v 

ypiiiov  Atovirropi^al^K]    -     -    w  &KKvq  iepativv\ji\. — V.  Inscrip- 

'A3£a]»'eioi',     aiiTov    Kt)    itry6-  tion,  No.  70. 
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'Oropo.  There  is  no  apparent  connection  of  sub- 
ject between  the  epigram  and  the  decree,  and  it  is 
difHcult  to  understand  how  they  came  to  be  on  the 
same  stone.  But  that  the  verses  should  be  in 
Uellenic  and  the  decree  in  Boeotic  is  not  surprising, 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  contemporary,  since 
Pindar  preferred  the  Doric  to  his  own  native  dia- 
lect, and  poets  claimed  the  privilege  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer,  of  using  any  dialect  or  all 
of  them  at  once.  Diplomacy  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  have  preserved  the  local  forms  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  even  after  the  period  when  they 
ceased  to  be  in  common  use.  We  find  in  the 
first  inscription,  that  while  the  poet  wrote  in  Hel- 
lenic, the  maker  of  the  statue  recorded  his  name 
ill  BoLHitic  l)y  the  words  Ka^Kr/a^  iw6u<n. 

In  the  Augustan  age  Tanagra  and  Thesptee 
were  the  principal  towns  of  Bceotia,  and  were 
larger,  or  at  least  more  populous,  than  Thebes  \ 
In  the  time  of  the  Antonines  Thebes  seems  to 
have  recovered  a  little,  but  Tanagra  still  pos- 
sessed the  lands  of  Aulis,  Harma,  and  Mycales- 
sus '.  Pausanias  praises  the  Tanagraei  for  having 
placed  their  sacred  buildings  in  a  place  entirely 
separated  from,  and  unmixed  with,  the  houses  of 
the  town  %  whence  it  would  seem  that  all  the  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  him  were  on  the  height  near 
the  theatre,  where,  unincumbered  by  any  ordinary 
buildings,  they  were  seen  imdoubtedly  to  great  ad- 
vantage.    The  principal  temple  was  that  of  Bac- 


'  Stmbo,  pp.  403,  410. 
*  Pautuu).  Bceot.  c.  19. 


*  Ibid.  c.  22. 
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chus,  which  contained  a  statue  in  Parian  marble 
by  Calamis,  and  the  figure  of  a  headless  triton. 
Near  it  were  temples  of  Themis,  of  Venus,  and  of 
Apollo,  in  whicli  last  Diana  and  Latona  were  also 
honoured.  All  these  buildings  may  have  stood 
on  the  platform  which  still  exists.  There  were 
two  temples  of  Mercury,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  surnamed  Criophorus,  in  the  other  Pro- 
machus :  in  the  former  he  was  represented  in 
a  statue  made  by  Calamis  as  bearing  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders.  The  latter  temple  was  near  the 
theatre^  and  probably  near  the  gymnasium  also, 
the  surname  having  been  derived  from  a  fable  of 
the  Tanagraei,  according  to  which  Mercury  had 
led  them  to  victory  against  the  Eretrienses,  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  ephebi,  armed  only  with 
a  strigil.  The  same  gymnasium  contained  a  pic- 
ture of  Corinna  with  the  band  of  victory  on  her 
head,  and  represented  as  so  beautiful  that  Pausa- 
uias  is  disposed  to  attribute  her  success  over  Pin- 
dar to  this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  iEolic  dia- 
lect of  her  verses,  which  had  an  advantage  over 
the  Doric  of  her  great  rival  in  being  more  intelli- 
gible to  her  hearers.  There  was  also  a  monument 
of  Corinna  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  city'.  At 
a  place  called  Poloson  was  the  observatory  of  Atlas, 
and  on  Mount  Cerycium,  in  which  mountain  tlieTa- 
nagrsei  reported  that  Mercury  was  born,  was  the  tomb 
of  Orion.  If  we  are  to  take  literally  the  assertion  of 
Pausanias,  that  these  two  places  were  "inTanagra," 
it  would  follow  that  Mount  Cerycium  was  no  other 
than  the  height  above  the  theatre,  and  perhaps  that 
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Cerycium  was  the  nameof  the  Acropolis,  and  that 
the  temple  of  Hermes  Promachus  stood  on  the  hill, 
ou  whiclj  he  was  reported  to  have  been  bom  ;  but 
it  is  very  possible  that  by  ev  Tavayp^  Pausanias 
meant  the  district  ofTanagra,  and  that  Cerycium 
was  the  entire  mountain  stretching  westward  from 
Grimadha. 

At  the  time  when  Thebes  had  recently  been 
restored  bv  Cassander,  and  its  desert  inclosure 
laid  out  in  streets,  Dica&archus  described  Tanagra 
in  the  following  terms  :  '*  The  road  from  Oropus 
to  Tanagra  leads  for  thirty  stades  through  a  coun- 
try covered  with  olive  plantations  and  forest  trees, 
where  the  traveller  is  free  from  any  apprehension 
of  robbers.  The  city  stands  ou  a  rugged  and  com- 
manding height,  and  has  a  white  argillaceous  ap- 
pearance. '  The  houses  are  remarked  for  their 
handsome  porticoes,  and  encaustic  paintings.  The 
country  abounds  less  in  corn  than  in  wine,  which 
is  the  best  in  Bocotia."  He  then  commends  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  all  landholders,  for  a  fru- 
gality void  of  avarice,  for  justice,  good  faith,  hos- 
pitality and  charity  ;  and  adds,  that  Tanagra  was 
the  safest  and  most  agreeable  residence  in  Boeotia 
for  a  stranger '. 

The  river  Lari,  although  only  a  small  brook,  is 


rpa^iia  fiiv  Kai  furiupocf 
XfVKt)  it  rp  Iri^nytiif  Kal  apytX- 
XitlffC  Dicfearch.  fiiog  'EXXa- 
^«CiP-12.  The  author  probably 
alludes  to  the  contract  nf  Ta- 
nagra with  tlic  dark  appearance 
of  Thebes,  whirh  he  says  was 
Tfl  XP'H'  fiiXayytiOQ,  p.  I'l- 


*  From  the  summit  of  the 
walls  of  Tanagra,  Mount  Dirphe 
bears  N.  47  E.,  iu  aogle  with 
Khtypa  5725,  with  Fames 
108.40. 
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said  not  to  fail  in  summer.  It  receives  a  con- 
siderable contribution  from  some  springs,  wliich 
issue  from  the  rocks,  on  its  banks  just  below  tlie 
city.  No  notice  occurs  of  tbis  stream  in  ancient 
history,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  still  pre- 
serves its  ancient  name. 

From  Grimadha  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Parries, 
and  to  the  slope  which  conducts  to  the  Pass  of 
St,  Mercurius,  extends  a  plain,  which  is  covered 
with  pines  towards  the  foot  of  Parnes,  and  in  the 
other  parts  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Low 
pines  and  brushwood  cover  the  part  of  Mount 
Soro,  near  Grimadha.  The  place  where  the  Asopus 
issues  from  the  rocky  ravine,  which  1  liave  before  de- 
scribed as  separating  the  Parasojna  from  the  Tana- 
grice,  is  not  far  above  Tanmjra :  the  summit  of 
CitfuBTon  appears  through  the  gorge  ;  just  below 
the  exit  the  river  is  joined  by  a  deep  rema  from 
Mount  Parries,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  stands  the  hamlet  of  Latani,  in  a  lofty 
situation.  This  gorge  of  the  Awpus  being  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  Scolus  and  Plattea,  Dica^archus 
has  correctly  described  the  road  from  Tanagra  to 
Plataea,  as  having  been  in  some  degree  desert  and 
stony,  and  as  Iiaviug  passed  near  Cithaeron.  His 
remark  that  it  was  not  very  dangerous,  alludes 
probably  to  the  robbers  who  appear  to  have  fre- 
quented Cithaeron  from  that  time  to  the  present '. 

On  the  edge  of  the  hills  which  stretch  alonof  the 
sea-coast,  and  meeting  a  branch  of  Parnes, 
bound  the  plain  to  the  eastward,  are   seen   near 

*  See  p.  378  of  this  volume.      textual  error;  the  distance  not 
The  a,  or  200  stades  from  Ta-      being  so  great, 
nagra  to  Plataea,  i:  perhaps  a 


the    itH  bank   of   tbe  Amfms  ^m  Tillage    and 
tower  of  IniA,  or  SlHobeSt  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lower  gvga  vidcii  sepaaied  Ibe  Tmmagrioe  irota 
the  OnpiOj  and  dnougli  wind  tbe  river  flows  to 
Sjkimiiio.     Farther  on,   totrards  St.  Mercarius, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Boiati*.     The  diampaign  coantry 
anrand  Tttaoffra  extends  berond  SkimataLn,  as  fiur 
as  the  range  of  Khtypa  and  Siaznata.  and  commn- 
nicates   in  the  direction  of  Vasiliko.   in  Emhcettj 
with  a  descent  into  a  lower  maritime  plain,  in 
which  are  Dhramisi,  Vathy,   and  the  great   port 
kA  AuHs. 

The  Tanagrice  having  been  near  the  frontier  of 
Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
contention  between  the  two  rival  people,  or  their 
allies.  Besides  the  battle  of  Delium,  there  were 
two  other  celebrated  actions  fought  in  this  district 
twenty-five  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  with  an  interval  of  only  two 
montlts  tjetween  them  *.  In  the  first,  the  Athe- 
nians, with  their  allies,  who  were  chiefly  of  Argos, 
aod  amounted  in  all  to  14,000,  were  opposed  to  a 
somewhat  smaller  force  of  confederates,  headed  by 
Pleistoanax  and  his  tutor  Nicomedes,  who  in  re- 
turning home  with  l,oOOSpartans  from  Doris,  where, 
in  union  with  a  large  army  of  allies,  they  had  been 
defending  their  kinsmen,  the  Dorians,  against  the 
Phocians,  were  afraid  of  attempting  a  passage 
through  the  Megaris,  which  was  in  possession  of  the 
Athenians,  and  diverged  therefore  into  the  territory 
of  Tanagra.  They  were  victorious  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  a  body  of 

'  Mirovyjnn. 
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Thessalian  cavalry,  who  turned  against  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  battle.  The  scene  of  action  was 
probably  the  plain  between  Tanagra  and  the  foot 
of  Parnes,  across  which  mountain  the  Athenians 
received  their  supplies.  Diodorus  relates,  that 
there  were  two  actions  :  that  the  Thessalians  who 
deserted  in  the  first,  attacked  on  the  same  night 
a  convoy  of  the  Athenians,  which  brought  on  the 
second  general  conflict ;  that  the  latter  was  of 
doubtful  event,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  a  truce 
of  four  months. 

Sixty-two  days  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  as  it 
was  usually  called,  IVlyronides  of  Athens,  who  had 
in  the  preceding  year  been  twice  successful  in  battle 
with  the  Corinthians  in  the  Megaris,  obtained  a 
third  victory  over  the  Boeotians  atG*)uophytEe,  which 
was  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  former,  as 
he  followed  it  up  by  razing  the  walls  of  Tanagra  ; 
from  whence  he  led  his  victorious  forces  to  Thebes, 
and  through  Bceotia  to  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and 
Locris,  receiving  the  submission  of  many  Brootian 
and  Phocic  cities ',  and  taking  hostages  from  the 
Opontii  of  Locris.  Ab  we  cannot  doubt  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  event,  that  CEnophyta? 
was  in  the  Tanagrice,  not  far  from  the  Attic 
frontier,  the  name  further  shows  that  it  was  the 
place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  produced,  lor 
which  the  Tanagrice  was  renowned.  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  modern  'Inia,  written 
Oma,  is  a  corruption  of  Oii-o^iirai :  it  stands,  as  1 
have  already  remarked,  in  a  coiumandiug  position 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  between  Tanagra 

'  Thucyd.  ibid.     Polyscii.  1. 1,  c.  .J'j. 
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and  Oropus,  or  nearly  in  the  situation  where  it   is 
probable  from  history,  that  the  battle  was  fought. 

Returning  to  Skimatari,  I  overtake  a  monk  be- 
lonf^ing  to  a  convent  not  far  distant,  who  says  that 
he  has  always  understood  the  ancient  name  of  the 
ruins  at  Grimadha  to  have  been  Tenagra,  so  he 
.pronounces  it,  yuasi  Talvaypa.     In  a  tower  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  which,  like  that  near  Gri- 
madha, has  been  converted  into  a  church,  I  find 
on  a  block  of  the  same  kind  of  black  marble  which 
was  employed  in  the  principal  building  at  Tanagra, 
tlie  name   Hipparchia   in  very  ancient  characters, 
the  X  being  formed  like  an  ordinary  "^,  and  the 
initial  aspirate  expressed  by  H.     Another  marble 
has  the  name  Biorroc.     Several  other  sepulchral 
stones,  each  with  a  name  in  the  nominative,  with- 
out either  paternal  or  ethnic,  are  preserved  in  the 
churches  in  or  near  Skimatari.     There  is  one  also 
of  a  woman  named  Lais,  in  the  dative  preceded  by 
tVi.     These  two  forms  appear  from  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples to  have  been  the  Boeotian  mode  of  inscribing 
names  on  tombstones,  and  to  have  been  adhered  to 
at  very  distant  periods  of  time;  whereas,  so  near 
as  Oropus  we  find  the  name  of  the  father  added  on 
tour  sepulchral   inscriptions  at  'Oropo  and  Syka- 
mino.     In  Attica  tlie  demus  seems  to  have  been 
au  indispensable  adjunct.     All  the  inscriptions  at 
Skimatari  are  on  black  marble,  except  one  which 
is  not  sepulchral,  and  on  which  I  can  distinguisi 
only  the  letters  ONTANATPA.     These  letters,  and' 
the  marble  of  the  other  inscribed  stones,  render  it 
probable   that  they  were  all    brought  from   Gri- 
4dha.   from  which  place,   as  it  has  been  long, 
trted,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  been 
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accustomed  to  remove  the  ancient  inscribed  or 
sculptured  stones,  as  they  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  rains  or  the  plough,  to  the  churches  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

Feb.  1 . — From  Skimaturi  to  Andritza  and  Thebes : 
the  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Lari  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  range  of  Soro.  Besides 
the  sources  which  issue  from  the  bank  of  this  river 
near  Grimadha,  there  are  others  more  copious, 
which  join  it  not  far  above  the  tower  or  church, 
which  I  visited  in  returning  from  the  ruins ;  but 
above  the  latter  sources  the  Lari  is  nothing  but  a 
dry  torrent,  and  in  most  places  the  water-course  is 
even  ploughed.  We  cross  it,  and  a  little  afterwards, 
at  8,20 (having  set  out  at  7.55),  the  village  of  Bratzi ' 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  left.  Soon  after- 
wards we  ascend  the  inferior  hills  of  the  range  of 
Soro,  which  border  the  plain  on  the  west,  and  then 
arrive  in  a  deep  -^Hfiappoc,  or  torrent-bed,  in  a  rich 
soil,  and  which,  though  now  dry,  is  occasionally 
the  principal  feeder  of  the  Lari.  It  receives  others 
from  the  northward,  and  flows  at  first  to  the  east, 
but  afterwards  turns  to  the  southward,  through  the 
plain  of  Bratzi  and  Skim  atari.  It  is  clearly  not  the 
Thei-nwdon.  At  8.44  the  hamlet  of  Kapandriti  is  on 
tlie  right,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half:  at 
9.8  we  arrive  at  Andritza,  a  village  of  ten  or  twelve 
houses,  forming  what  in  the  northern  parts  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  is  called  a  palanka,  that  is  to  say,  a 
quadrangle,  having  all  the  doors  and  windows  of 
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the  houses  within,  and  a  single  gate ;  thus  the  whole 
constitutes  a  rude  fortress.  This  village,  though 
little  more  than  t^o  miles  distant  from  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  'Egripo,  is  entirely  concealed  from 
it  by  a  range  of  heights,  which  are  distinguished 
from  the  low  undulating  hills  characteristic  of  this 
part  of  Bueotia,  by  precipices  of  white  rock,  which 
crown  the  simimits. 

On  a  part  of  these  rocky  heights,  distant  6  or  7 
minutes  to  the  north-west  of  the  village  of  An- 
dritza  are  found  the  remains  of  a  small  Hellenic 
polls,  or  fortified  come.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  are 
traceable  round  the  most  precipitous  part  of  one  of 
the  rocky  brows,  which  is  about  140  yards  long 
and  40  broad  ;  and  those  of  the  town  are  in  many 
places  visible,  enclosing  a  slope  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  acropolis,  in  which  direction  the  site 
was  bounded  by  a  small  torrent,  descending  from 
Mount  Soro,  and  flowing  into  the  plain  eastward 
of  Mount  Siamata,  where  it  joins  the  torrent  which 
descends  from  the  convent  of  Platanaki  on  that 
mountain.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  walls  are  most 
considerable  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel, 
where  a  projecting  rock  is  occupied  by  a  square 
tower,  and  a  similar  piece  of  the  wall  adjoins  it  to 
the  nortliward.  Here  the  remains  are  about  15 
feet  high. 
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The  masonry  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  work 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  irregular  polygons 
joined  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  but  the  basis  is 
formed  of  narrower  and  regular  courses.  Beyond 
the  torrent,  wliere  are  some  foundations,  perhaps 
those  of  a  temple,  the  rains  of  last  October  have 
uncovered  an  ancient  pedestal,  formed  of  a  hand- 
some kind  of  breccia  with  a  red  cement,  about 
2  feet  9  inches  square,  and  1  foot  6  inches 
high,  divided  in  its  mid-height  by  a  mould- 
ing, and  shaped  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  to  which 
a  statue  may  have  been  attached,  or  perhaps  a 
tripod.  There  is  no  inscription,  but  on  one  side 
below  the  moulding  a  large  vase  is  represented 
between  an  ox  and  a  man,  who  is  seated  in  a 
chair  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand :  the  two 
figures  look  inwards  towards  the  vase.  The  style 
and  execution  are  indifferent.  The  vase  and  ox 
may  allude  to  the  productions  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  seated  figure,  who  was  perhaps  the 
dedicator  of  the  tripod. 

Between  the  place  where  this  monument  is 
lying  and  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  acropolis,  where 
the  rocks  are  highest,  a  copious  fountain  issues  from 
under  them,  and  discharges  itself  by  two  spouts.  A 
small  church  stands  just  above  it,  and  there  are 
several  other  churches  on  the  hills  around,  but  all 
are  in  ruins  except  one  near  the  village  similar  to 
tliat  at  the  fountain.  On  the  western  and  highest 
extremity  of  the  hill  stands  a  high  square  tower 
in  ruins,  which  I  remarked  in  proceeding  from 
Thebes  to  'Egripo ;   it  seems  to  be  of  the  time  of 
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liu'  Kranktt.     There  are  remains  also  of  a  repara- 
tiuti  of  the  wall  of  tlie  citadel,  apparently  of  the 
»uo  litUe,  on  tlie  crest  of  the  rocks  on  the  sou- 
hi'rii  $i(lt\     This  repair,  as  well  as  the  churches^ 
*\\o\\  that  tlie  source  of  water  and  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  tiumxuuling  plain  had  caused  the  place  to 
riftain  its  iiihuhitnnts  from  Hellenic  times  to  those 
of  the  Lower  Knjpire.  or  at  least  to  be  restored  at 
the  lutitT  portoil,  although  they  have  been  unable 
to  siuve  it  from  Turkish  desolation.     Only  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  ^urrouuding  soil  is  now  cultivated. 

It  is  only  by  negative  arguments  that  any  con- 
jecture can  be  formed  of  the  aueient  name  of  this 
place.    Its  situation  and  small  dimensions  strongly 

^ue  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  Khtfiai  of  the 
ranagrice,  which  were  Uarma,  Mycalessus,  Eicon, 
and  Pharae  '.  The  two  former  having  been  on  the 
route  from  Thebes  to  Cbalcis,  could  not  have  been 
very  near  Andritza ;  indeed  the  situations  of  them 
both  are  tolerably  well  determined  :  and  as  Eicon 
of  the  Tanagrice  was  so  named  from  its  marshes, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  near 
Andritza,  these  ruins  may  rather  be  ascribed  to 
Phara?,  which,  from  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  but 
still  more  from  an  extant  autonomous  silver  coin, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  Bceotian  shield  and  on 
the  other  a  diota  with  the  letters  <t>A,  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance,  although 
it  was  not  among  the  Homeric  towns  of  Boeotia, 
unless,  as  some  of  tlie  Bceotiaus  thought,  Niovav 
rf  taOinv  had  been  improperly  substituted  in  the 
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catalogue  for  <I'npac  n  laOiat; '.  Of  the  other  Boeo- 
tian towns  named  by  the  poet,  Hyria  and  Eilesiuin 
are  the  only  two  to  which  I  have  not  yet  adverted, 
with  an  attempt  to  their  identification.  Strabo 
says,  or  has  been  made  to  say,  that  in  going  from 
Thebes  to  Argos,  Hyria  lay  upon  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  Tanagra  on  the  left,  which  cannot  be 
trne  of  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Argos,  nor  indeed 
of  the  road  from  Thebes  to  any  other  conceivable 
place,  if  Hyria,  as  he  asserts,  was  near  Aulis'. 
Either  the  text  therefore  is  faulty,  or  the  informa- 
tion of  Strabo  incorrect;  and  probably  some  of 
the  ancient  critics  were  right  in  supposing  that 
Hyria  was  the  same  place  as  Hysia;.  Eilesium 
like  Eleon,  indicates,  as  Strabo  remarks,  a  marshy 
position,  which  is  not  easily  found  in  the  part  of 
Bceotia,  where  the  names  associated  with  it  in  the 
catalogue  would  seem  to  place  it. 

At  the  foot  of  a  height  similar  to  that  of  An- 
dritza,  and  situated  in  the  direction  from  thence 
of  Mount  Soro,  there  is  an  ancient  crypt,  or 
sepulchral  cavern,  of  a  serai-circular  form,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock.  Conspicuous  from  Andritza 
also  is  a  summit  of  the  range  of  Soro,  towards 
lanufira,  having  a  peak  of  naked  rock  which  is 
called  Vigla,  or  the  look-out.  It  is  separated 
from  a  higher  summit  towards  Thebes  by  a  nar- 
row pass  which  leads  to  Mustafudhes,  and  some 
other  small  villages  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
ridge.  From  this  pass  to  the  Psilirakhi  inclusive, 
extends  a  chain  of  suuimits,  about  the  middle  of 
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which  is  the  highest  point,  or  proper  Soro.  I 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  in  history  the 
ancient  name  of  these  heights,  which,  though  low, 
compared  with  the  surrounding  mountains,  are  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  The- 
bcea,  and  of  all  eastern  Bccotia.  Soros  being  a 
Hellenic  word,  the  mountain  may  retain  perhaps 
its  ancient  name.  Towards  the  north  it  is  separated 
by  some  hollows  from  a  low  parallel  ridge  stretch- 
ing from  the  rocky  heights  of  Andritza  in  the 
direction  of  the  hill  which  advances  into  the  plain 
of  Thebes  towards  the  foot  of  Siamata,  and  which 
I  suppose  to  have  been  the  site  of  l^imiessus. 
Audritza  itself  stands  nearly  opposite  to  a  projec- 
tion of  Mount  Ilypatus,  a  little  westward  of  the 
remains  of  Glisas,  mentioned  Dec.  21. 

Ten  minutes  beyond  Andritza,  proceeding  to- 
wards Thebes,  at  a  ruined  church  of  Aghia  Paras- 
kevi,  or  St.  Friday ',  1  find  a  long  block  of  black 
marble,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  founda- 
tions at  Tanagra,  and  of  which  the  monuments 
at  Skimatari  are  composed,  as  well  as  that  in 
the  tower  between  that  village  and  Grimadha. 
On  the  marble  are  inscribed  two  lines  of  cha- 
racters of  remote  antiquity,  rudely  engraved,  but 
tolerably  preserved.  Two  sides  of  the  stone  are 
rough,  as  if  broken,  and  one  end  of  the  inscription 
is  thus  lost ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it 
was  simply  a  dedication  to  Bacchus  by  one  JEs- 
chron,  or  iEschrondas^  the  name  of  whose  father 


'  'Ayla  napaffKtvii. 
*  wKoac  was  a  common  ter- 
ition  in  the  names  of  Bceo- 


tian  men,  corresponding  to  the 
Attic  uyl^TiQ, 
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is  imperfect '.  The  coincidence  of  the  black  mar- 
ble and  the  worship  of  Bacchus  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  monument  was 
brouglit  from  Tanagra.  The  dialectic  peculiarities 
of  AE  and  OE  to  express  the  Hellenic  AI  and  QI 
are  unexampled  in  any  Greek  inscriptions  I  have 
yet  seen,  and  are  the  more  remarkable  as  they  have 
nothing^  in  common  with  the  Boeoticj  according- 
to  the  specimens  of  that  dialect,  which  are  aflbrded 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Orchomenus,  Tanagra,  and 
Lebadeia. 

From  Aia  Paraskevi,  following  the  road  to 
Spakhidhes*,  we  arrive,  after  crossing  the  hills  for 
seven  minutes,  at  a  source  of  water  and  a  small 
ruined  church  of  the  Panaghia,  before  which  lies 
a  cubical  stone  1  foot  7  inches  in  the  side,  hav- 
ing a  rough  moulding  almost  worn  away  by  time 
at  the  bottom,  but  in  other  respects  quite  plain. 
The  inscription  is  complete,  and  although  it  coti- 
sists  only  of  the  name  of  a  woman,  Plaucha,  pre- 
ceded by  Itti,  the  letters  are  so  large  as  to  be 
disposed  in  two  lines,  and  are  written  in  Boustro- 
phedon,  as  appears  from  the  final  E,  which  faces 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  former  line. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  names  HinriAP+IA  and 
AESi'RONDAS,  the  X  is  expressed  by  the  ^  of 
the  Hellenic  alphabet,  and  the  Hellenic  AI  as  in 
the  document  containing  the  latter  name,  is  repre- 
sented by  AE'.      The  two  monuments,  therefore, 


I  AES'VRONDASAEAIT.. 
DIONYSOE 
For  the  exact  form   of  the  let- 
ters, sec  the   lithograph  copy, 
Inscription,  No.  71. 


»  EfTinAAV 

3A*. 
V.  Inscription,  No.  72, 
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botli  evidently  of  a  remote  antiquity,  concur  in 
proving  that  there  were  dialectic  forms  employed 
in  Bffiotia  in  early  times  different  from  those  of 
the  middle  period,  when  the  Hellenic  «c  was  con- 
verted into  n,  as  'Haj^/vac  for  Aia)^«V»?c,  and  the 
dative  masculine  was  converted  into  v,  as  TY 
AAMY  for  TQI  AHMQI,  which  in  the  earlier  dia- 
lect would  have  been  TOE  AAMOE'. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe,  that  these 
forms  agree  with  those  of  the  Latin  language, 
which  is  no  more  than  natural.,  that  language 
having  been,  like  the  Bceotian  itself,  a  branch  of 
the  yEolic.  I  am  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there 
is  any  instance  in  Latin  inscriptions  of  OE  in  the 
termination  of  the  dative  masculine,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  any  Latin  inscription 
extant  so  old  as  these  monuments  of  the  Tanagrice; 
and  the  final  E  may  have  been  dropped  in  the  Latin 
dative  at  an  early  time,  as  occurred  at  a  much  later 
period  in  the  Greek,  in  regard  to  the  final  I. 

Tliere  are  some  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall 
at  ibc  fountain,  and  some  other  wrought  stones 
of  large  size,  lying  detached  on  the  side  of  the 
extremity  of  that  low  chain  which  is  characterized 
by  its  summit  of  white  bare  rocks.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ridge,  looking  towards  Mount  Soro, 
stands  the  village  of  Vlokiio,  less  than  a  mile 
distant,  and  consisting  only  of  three  or  four 
families.      Here  we  join   the  road   from   Kalamo 


'  An  example  of  the  use  of  ancient  vase,  on  which  other 
AE  instead  of  A I  in  Thessaly  Greek  names  iire  inscribed,  I 
occurs  in  some  very  nncient  have  seen  that  of  Crcesus  writ- 
coins  of  Larissa,  ii\scribed  ten  KROESOS. 
AARISAEON,    and    on     an 
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to  Thebes.  Twelve  niinutes  beyond  VIokho, 
Spakhidhes  is  a  mile  on  the  right ;  8  minutesi 
fartlier,  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Soro,  we  pass  immediately  under  the  principal 
summit,  and  after  another  half  mile  diverge  10 
minutes  to  the  left  of  our  route,  to  visit  a  spring, 
called  SouAXac,  which  gives  name  to  an  inferior 
summit  detached  from  Soro.  Water  distils  from 
the  rocks,  forms  a  pool  in  a  small  cavern,  and  is 
no  otherwise  remarkable  than  as  being  useful  to 
the  shepherds  in  this  part  of  the  mountain,  where 
water  is  scarce.  From  thence,  at  the  end  of  a  mile 
and  a  lialf,  we  regain  the  road  from  Kalamo  to 
Thebes,  on  the  low  unctdtivated  slope  of  Mount 
Soro,  immediately  opposite  to  the  rocky  insulated 
height  whicli  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  site  of 
l^eumessiifi.  A  little  farther,  at  a  ruined  church 
upon  a  height,  are  many  ancient  wrought  stones, 
and  two  handsome  cisterns,  of  the  usual  bottle 
shape,  stuccoed  within.  These  are  on  the  left 
of  the  road  from  'Egripo  to  Thebes,  at  a  mile 
from  the  hill  of  Tettmcssus :  a  little  beyond  them, 
on  the  left,  is  another  cistern  of  the  same  kiud  ; 
we  then  fall  into  the  'Egripo  road,  and  arriving  at 
the  wall  of  Thebes  at  3.58,  iu  10  minutes  make 
half  the  tour  of  them  before  we  enter  the  town. 

Feb.  2. — We  learn  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
who  quotes  Theopompus,  that  there  was  a  town  in 
Boeotia  of  the  name  of  Chalia.  That  is  was  a  polis 
of  some  importance,  and  that  the  inhabitants  wrote 
themselves  XAAEIEIS,  and  not  XAAIOI  as  in  the 
words  of  Theopompus  cited  by  Stephanus,  is  evi- 
dent from  an  inscription  at  Oxford,  brought  by 
Bawkins  from  a  place  near  the  Asopus,  which  he 
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called  Vasiliko.     I  liave  inquired  in  vaiu  for  this 
place,  but  I  learn  from  a  list  of  the  villages  of  the 
district  of  Thebes,  that  there  are  two  named  Khalia  ' 
in  the  Parasopia.     It  was  in  that  part  of  Ba?otia, 
therefore,  that  the  marble  was  probably  found  by 
Dawkins,  and  that  the  ancient  Chalia  was  situated. 
As  Theupompus  couples  Chalia  with  Hyria,  it  is  an 
argument  tiiat  Hyria  and  Hysiae  were  the  same,  for 
the  site  of  HysitB  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Khalia. 
Among  the  minor  places  of  the  Thebaia  were 
Cynoscephalas  and  Gra}asstethus.     In  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Bocotia  by  Agesilaus,  B.  C.  378,  he  pro- 
ceeded, after  crossing  Mount  Cythferon,  to  Thespias, 
and  from  thence  entered  the  district  of  Thebes. 
The  Thebans  had  thrown  up  entrenchments,  as  well 
in  their  passes  as  in  many  |)arts  of  their  plains  ; 
beliind   these  they  i'ougiit,  or  sallying  with  their 
cavalry  through  openings  which  had  been  left  for 
that  purpose  in  the  ramparts',  annoyed  the  Spartans 
so  as  to  oblige  them  frequently  to  shift  their  ground. 
Agesilaus  nevertheless  contrived  to  drive  them  from 
their   positions,   and  destroyed  the  country  up  to 
the  walls  of  Thebes  ^     Xcnophon,  in  again  stating 
these  transactions,  in  his  Agesilaus,  there  remarks 
that  the  king  passed  CynoscephalaB,  in  the  Theban 
territory,  advanced  to  the  city,  and  offered  battle  to 


'   Xa'Xta. 

'  A  complete  specimen  of  a 
rampart  of  this  kind  still  exists 
in  Attica,  but  as  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  defence  of  the 
plain  of  Acharnte,  towards  that 
of  Thria,  it  was  of  a  more  per- 
manent kind  than  we  can  sup- 


pose the  field-works,  here 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  to 
have  been. — See  On  the  Demi 
of  Attica  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, vol.  I,  p.  138. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  1.  2,  c.  4. 
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the  Thebans  both  in  the  plains  and  among  the  hills, 
by  which  the  panegyrist  intended  apparently  to  con- 
trast the  conduct  of  Agesilaus  with  that  of  Cleom- 
brotiis,  who  in  the  preceding  winter,  though  he  had 
moved  from  Thespiae  to  Cynoscephalae,  and  liad 
encamped  there  sixteen  days,  had  not  advanced 
beyond  it,  nor  had  laid  waste  the  Theban  land.  In 
tlie  second  expedition  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  again  took  the  road  of  Thespiae,  after 
crossing  the  Cithseron,  but  as  soon  as  the  Thebans 
moved  towards  the  same  point,  he  turned  suddenly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  Scolus,  and  having 
passed  the  Theban  entrenchment  which  had  been 
formed  at  that  place,  he  proceeded  to  lay  waste 
all  the  eastern  part  of  the  Thebaea  as  far  as  the 
Tanagrice '.  Returning  from  that  frontier,  he 
marched  to  Thebes,  and  passed  the  city  with  the 
walls  on  his  left ;  while  the  Thebans,  having  re- 
tired from  near  Thespiae,  prepared  for  battle  in  a 
narrow  and  difficult  pass  called  the  Graeas-stethus, 
in  front  of  an  entrenchment  which  they  had  there 
formed.  But  Agesilaus  not  choosing  to  attack 
them  in  such  a  strong  position,  made  a  flank 
movement  towards  the  city,  which  obliged  the 
Thebans  to  quit  their  position  at  Grseas-stethus,  and 
to  move  in  all  haste  to  Thebes,  taking  the  road 
by  Potniai  as  being  the  safest.  Some  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian morae  approached  the  Thebans  as  they 
were  proceeding  along  the  heights  ;  and  one  of 
the  polemarchs  was  slain  in  the  encounter,  while 
on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  the  rear  suffered  a 
little,  when  they  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  city, 
from  the  cavalry  and  Sciritae,  and  were  obliged  to 


*  Sec  p.  331  of  this  volume. 
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turn  and  face  their  pursuers,  who  thereupon  re- 
treated. Ageailaus  then  occupied  the  position  at 
Grseas-stethus,  which  his  manoeuvre  had  obliged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
marched  to  Thespiae. 

Cynoscephalae  was  renowned  for  having  been  the 
birth-place  or  residence  of  the  great  lyric  poet  of 
Boeotia ' ;  and  its  situation  seems  to  have  been 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  walls  of 
Thebes ;  for  Pausanias,  after  having  described 
some  monuments  on  the  outside  of  the  gate  Neitae, 
proceeds  to  remark  that  the  route  which  led 
towards  OuchestuSj  crossed  the  river  Dirce ;  and 
that  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar  were  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  temple  of 
Dindyniene,  containing  a  statue  which  had  been 
dt;dicated  by  the  poet".  Probably  Cynoscephalae, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
preserved  only  its  sacred  edifice,  together  with 
ruins  of  the  poet's  house,  which  had  been  preserved 
from  respect  to  his  memory.  Graeas-stethus 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  narrow  valley  of  the 
Kanavari,  which  lies  exactly  in  the  route  from 
Thebes  to  Thespim,  and  afibrds  several  passes,  such 
as  Xenopliou  describes  \  As  Potniffi  was  ten  stades 
from  Thebes,  on  the  way  to  Plataea  *,  the  marches 
of  the  Lacedeemonians  through  the  Thebaea  are 
thus  perfectly  intelligible. 


Kvfiic  Kr^aXa) 

i)t>  if.  ^<tfp/of  6r;/)iii>',  a^'  ov 
n/i'£apoc  Aa'iipdiTov  rale, 
Doiuroc  IK  Kvvot  Kf^XbfK, 
fiiXiHy  »oi»fr/;c. — Stepban.  in 
voce.  V.  et  Thom.  Mag.  in 
Vita  Pindar. 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  25. 


*  Possibly  some  remains  of 
antiquity  at  a  ruined  churcb, 
midway  from  lliebes  to  the 
site  of  Tliespii^,  mentioned  in 
tbe  next  page,  may  be  the  cxac( 
site  of  Grsos-stcthus. 

*  Pau»an.  Boeot.  c.  8. 
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Departure  froin  Thebes — Vale  of  the  Kanavari — RimokastTO— 
Lefka,  Thespite — Leuctra — Battle  of  Leuctra — Pideopana- 
ghia  —  Pyrgaki,  Aicra — Fountain  Aganippe — Grove  of  the 
Muses — HippocTcne,  Olmeius,  Permessus — Neokhori — Ceres- 
sus — Tafezil — Fountain  of  Narcissus — Xerononii — Pyrgo  on 
Mount  Korombili — Port  Aliki — Kokosta,  Thitbe  —  Vath;^, 
Port  of  Thisbe — Dobrena— Inscriptions  at  Kakosia — Khosia 
— Monastery  of  Saint  Taxiarches — Port  Sarandi — Siphct — 
Dobo — Zalitza,  BvUs — Thehce  Corsictr — Port  Eutretus — 
Eutresis — Arrival  at  Kyriaki. 

Fed.  3. — From  Thebes  to  Rimo-kastro.  Having 
pureued  the  road  to  LivadhSa  for  40  minutes,  as 
far  as  the  crossing  of  tlie  Kanavari,  we  turn  to  the 
left  along  the  right  bank,  of  that  river,  which  flows 
between  downs  of  no  great  Iieight,  and  in  20 
minutes  from  the  turning  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  a 
church  on  the  left,  which  contains  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  monument,  consisting  of  squared 
blocks  of  white  marble.  Having  remained  here 
6  minutes,  we  soon  afterwards  cross  the  Kanavari, 
and  proceed  along  the  left  bank.  Hereabouts  the 
river  is  joined  by  several  smaller  torrents  from  the 
hills  on  either  side,  which  are  all  now  flowing  in 
consequence  of  last  night's  rain.  In  42  minutes 
from  the  church,  at  11.17,  we  pass  a  mill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,   and  at   1 1.30  the  hamlet 
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of  Arkhudhitza,  on  the  hill  which  borders  the  val- 
ley on  the  same  side. 

Twenty  minutes  farther,  a  verdant  plain,  con- 
taining the  sources  of  the  river,  opens  to  view ;  and 
at  12.5  we  begin  to  ascend  the  height  which  rises 
from  its  northern  side,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
(Commanding  points  towards  the  western  extremity 
of  that  long  range  which  extends  from  Mount  Heli- 
con by  Thebes  to  Tanagra.  On  the  summit  stand 
the  villages  of  Erimokastro,  or  Rimokastro  ',  to 
the  west,  and  Katzikaveli  ^  to  the  east,  separated 
only  from  each  other  by  a  torrent  flowing  to  the 
Kanavc'tri.  To  the  southward  the  valley  above- 
mentioned  is  bordered  by  a  parallel  ridge  which 
terminates  eastward  at  Khalki  and  Balitza,  three 
miles  north  of  Plataa,  or  rather  is  there  blended 
witli  the  downs,  which  extend  from  the  A&opus  to 
Thebes.  The  valley  is  separated  to  the  eastward 
by  ground  so  gently  rising  from  the  plains  of 
Leuctra  and  of  Platcca,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  continuous  with  those  plains,  although  the 
waters  on  either  side  of  the  rise  flow  in  very  dif- 
ferent directions  ;  those  to  the  eastward  of  it  form- 
ing the  western  branch  of  the  Asopus,  and  those 
below  Rimokastro  feeding  the  river  Kanavari, 
which  joins  the  lake  Livadhi  or  Hylice. 

In  the  middle  of  the  vale,  immediately   below 
Rimokastro,    are   extensive   ruins   of  an   ancient 


'  'EpTj/jfJu-offTpoi'- — ^Desertcd- 
castlc ;  derived  evidently  from 
the  neighbouring  ruins.  The 
iuppression  of  the  initial  short 

13 
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mon of  Rom.iic  comipltoMS. 
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town,  undoubtedly  Tkespue,  the  founders  of  which 
seem  to  have  chosen  the  site  for  the  sake  of  the 
sources  of  the  Kanavari.  Such  a  low  situation, 
commanded  by  hills  on  either  side,  although  not 
so  important  in  ancient  as  it  would  be  in  modem 
times,  must  have  been  inconvenient  in  any  kind 
of  warfare ;  and  the  instances  of  Greek  cities  in 
such  a  position  are  rare.  The  only  remains  of 
military  architecture  are  the  foundations  of  an 
oblong  or  oval  inclosure,  built  of  very  solid  ma- 
sonry of  a  regular  kind.  It  is  scarcely  half  a 
milt*  in  circumference  ;  but  all  the  adjacent  ground 
to  the  south-east  is  covered,  like  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  with  ancient  foundations,  squared 
stones,  and  other  remains,  proving  that  if  the  in- 
closure was  the  ouly  fortified  part  of  the  city, 
many  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  stood  with- 
out the  walls.  The  place  is  called  Lefka,  from  a 
village  of  that  name  no  longer  in  existence,  but 
the  ruined  churches  of  which  still  remain  to  the 
number  of  Hve  or  six.  When  I  visited  these  ruins 
in  ie02j  there  were  still  three  inhabited  cottages 
at  Lefka,  but  these  are  now  deserted  and  ruined. 
In  the  time  of  Wheler  the  village  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  Rimokastro  or 
Katzikaveli '. 

The  springs  which  give  rise  to  the  Kanavari  are 
in  various  parts  of  the  valley ;  so  that  at  the  an- 
cient site  the  stream  is  already  formed,  and  flows 


'  "  Run6ca3tro  is  divided  one  below." — Wheler,  p.  470. 
into  three  little  knots  of  lie  mistook  the  mint  for  those 
houses,  two  upon  the  liill  and      of  Thisbc. 
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along  tlie  northern  side  of  the  ruins,  where  it  is 
joined  by  other  sources  which  issue  from  the  slopes 
near  the  river's  bank,  as  well  as  from  below  the 
walls  of  the  fortress^  and  even  from  among  the 
ruins  within  the  walls.  The  churches  contain  the 
remains  of  cornices,  ceilings,  architraves,  columns, 
and  plain  quadrangular  stones,  all  of  white  marble, 
a!id  similar  relics  are  found  in  all  the  surrounding 
villages  and  solitary  churches,  showing  that  the 
city  which  stood  here  was  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable in  Boeotia.  Lefka,  Atwa,  so  nearly  resem- 
bling AivKTpa,  would  at  first  incline  one  to  the 
belief  that  Leuctra  was  here  situated,  but  Leuctra 
was  never  any  thing  more  than  a  \nllage  of  the 
Thespice^  and  it  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  whereas  the  geographer's  description  of 
ThespiBB,  as  the  only  considerable  town  of  Bceotia 
except  Tanagra  \  corresponds  to  the  abundant  re- 
mains at  Lefka,  as  well  as  to  the  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tions which  still  exist  here.  Though  I  do  not  find 
the  city  named  in  any  of  these  documents,  Meletius 
has  given  us  a  copy  of  two  wliich  he  discovered  at 
Rimokastro  bearing  this  evidence  * ;  to  which  I  may 


'  Having  described  Thebes 
as,  obii  Kufttjt  dt,io\6yov  rSrroi' 
iruiovtra,  Strabo  odds,  icat  aXXat 
to\eic  dvd\oyuv  i'^ovai  vXily 
'1'avQ.ypac  Kai  Gtoiriw*''  avrai 
c  licavuQ  m/fifiiyovai  trpvi 
iKtlyaf  icpti'C/pf  vac,  p.  403 ; 
and  again,  p.  460,  Nvri  ii 
ftoyti  (Oi(rKtta.)  avtiarriKi  rcir 
MniurriKuv  v6\iii>r  Kni  Tdraypn' 


riSv  ^  aXXwf  iptiirta  Kai  6y6- 
fiOTa  XfXciXTai. 

'  OfTiruuv  ii  /3ovX^  Kal 
it  iiffioc' Apwpof  (J)  Tlapaftoyov 
dpcriff    iytKiv. 

AvroKpdropa  Tpdiaroy  Kni- 
aapa  ^tftatrroy  Toy  ciitpyirtiv 
Kal  KriaTfjy  i)  toXic  Qtvwiimy, 
Bioi^. — Melei.  Geog.  torn,  ii, 
p.  341. 
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add  thte  fact,  tliat  at  the  two  villages  1  have  pro- 
cured several  coins  of  Thespia*,  which  are  not  very 
common  in  other  parts  of  BoBotia.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  description  of  Thespise  by  Pausa- 
nias,  and  by  a  poet  cited  by  Stepbanus,  both  of 
whom  describe  it  as  situated  vtto,  or  at  the  foot  of 
Helicon  ',  would  lead  one  to  seek  for  it  rather 
nearer  to  that  mountain  than  Lefka  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  distance  of  this  place  from  Mount 
Faga  exactly  accords  with  the  fifty  stades  which 
Pausanias  places  between  Thespiae  and  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Sphinx. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire are  a  fragment  in  honour  of  Trajan  at  Lefka, 
another  containing  the  name  and  titles  of  Pertinax 
at  Rimokastro,  and  a  stele  at  the  latter  place  in- 
scribed in  honour  of  a  native  citizen  named  Titus 
Flavins  Philinus,  who  had  attained  under  one  of 
the  Roman  emperors  not  named,  the  dignity  of 
quaestor  of  i\sia,  tribune,  praetor,  legate  of  Cyprus, 
and  proconsul  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia'. 

Among  several  broken  inscriptions  in  the  ruined 
churches  at  Lefka ',  there  is  one  more  ancient  than 
the  others  consisting  of  three  lines  of  characters  of 
the  best  times,  engraved  with  great  care  on  a 
block  of  white  marble,  the  face  of  which  is  divided 
by  lines  into  squares,  so  that  each  letter  is  inclosed 

'  Qitnria  biro  ri  opoc  r6y  'EXtnJva  yiciffrat. — Pausan,  Boeot. 
c.  26. 

'Avlpte  6'  of  iror'  lyaioy  viro  Kpord^ois  'EXitruvoc 
A^/ian  Tuy  avj^e't  Qttrittat  tvpv-)(opoi. 

Philiades  Megarensis  ap.  Stephan.  in  &ie7rtia. 

*  V.  Inscription,  No.  73.  *  V.  Inscriptions,  No».  74,  75,  76. 
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within  a  square  '.  Unfortunately  one  end  of  the 
marble  is  built  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  conceal  tlie 
end  of  each  line,  and  the  entire  tenor  of  the  in- 
scription is  thus  left  uncertain,  though  there  is 
enough  extant  to  show  that  it  recorded  the  dedi- 
cation by  Archias  and  Thrasymachus,  of  a  work 
made  by  Praxiteles  of  Athens.  As  Pausanias  ob- 
served in  the  temple  of  Eros  or  Love,  which  was 
the  deity  held  in  the  highest  honour  at  Thespiae, 
statues  of  Venus  and  Phryne  in  marble,  made  by 
Praxiteles,  the  great  Athenian  sculptor^,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  existing  inscription  may  re- 
late to  those  works.  As  to  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Love  in  Peutclic  marble,  which  was  presented 
by  Praxiteles  to  the  iraipu  Phryne,  and  by  her  to 
the  Thespienses,  by  which  she  conferred  a  great 
benefit  upon  her  native  city  by  attracting  strangers 
thither,  the  words  of  Strabo  show  that  it  had  been 
removed  from  Thespiaj  considerably  before  his 
time*;  and  Pausanias  found  only  an  imitation  of 
it  by  Menodorus  of  Athens.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  original  was  in  the  schools  of  Octavia  at 
Rome  *  ;  and  its  ultimate  fate  is  unknown.  A 
brazen  Eros,  which  Lysippus  had  made  for  the 
Thespienses,  not  inferior  in  merit  perhaps  to  that 


'  V.  Inscription,  No.  77.  1.  13,  c.  6.      Phryne  is   con- 

*  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  27.  finned   by    Pausanias   in   two 

*  riportpciK  fiiy  ovv  oylofityoi  otber  places. — Attic.  1.  1,  e. 
Tiyi^  T6r']LpwTa  dyijSaiyoy  iirt  20;  Phocic.  c.  14;  and  by 
ri)y  Qirirt tav,  &c  Strabo  calls  Athen.  1.  13,  c.  6.  Antholog. 
the  lady,  Glycera  ;  but  Glycera  Jacobs,  vol.  i.  p.  164;  vol.  ii, 
was  a  different  person,  almost  p.  254. 
^Qally  renowned. — V.  Athcn.  *  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  36,  c.  .S. 
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of  Praxiteles,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Rome,  after 
having  been  first  carried  tliither  by  Caligula,  re- 
stored to  Tliespiae  by  Claudius,  and  again  trans- 
ported to  Rome  by  Nero  \  The  earliest  repre- 
sentation of  Love  worshipped  at  Thespia,  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the  form  of  a 
rude  stone. 

The  other  principal  monuments  of  Thespiae  were 
not  near  the  temple  of  Eros,  but  in  a  difTereut  part 
of  the  city  near  the  agora,  which  contained  a  statue 
of  Ilesiod  in  brass.  Near  the  agora  was  the  theatre, 
a  temple  of  Venus  Meleenis,  a  statue  of  Victory  in 
brass,  and  a  small  temple  of  the  Muses,  containing 
their  fig-ures  in  stone  of  small  dimensions.  There 
still  existed  at  Thespiae  also,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias, a  very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  town  images  of  Jupiter  Saotes, 
of  Bacchus,  of  Fortune,  of  Health,  and  of  Minerva 
Ergane,  with  Plutus  standing  by  her,  both  which 
were  the  work  of  (Theron  ?) 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present  superiority  of 
Rimokastro  over  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
perhaps  of  the  desertion  of  Lefka,  is  the  fame  of  its 
patron  saint  named  Khardlanibo,  XapaXa^n-ov,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  curing  the  plague,  and  of 
preserving  from  the  infection.  When  the  disorder 
rages  in  Thebes,  or  Livadhia,  or  'Egripo,  a  disaster 
which  though  not  very  frequent  in  Greece  is  sure 
to  happen  occasionally  where  Turks  reside,  the 
Greeks  often  fly  from  the  infected  town,  and  place 
tliemselves  under  the  Saint's  protection  at  Rimo- 
kastro.  His  church  stands  on  a  hill  to  the  cast- 
'  Pausan.  Bocot.  c.  27. 
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ward  of  the  village.  Among  the  pictures  which 
cover  all  the  walls,  is  the  figure  of  the  saint  him- 
self, bearing  very  little  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
patron  of  Thespise,  as  imagined  by  Lysippus  or 
Praxiteles,  with  the  plague  represented  as  a  mon- 
ster in  chains  at  his  feet.  In  another  picture  a 
crowd  of  kings,  bishops,  archons,  and  others,  are 
driven  by  the  plague,  or  the  destroying  angel, 
into  the  flaming  gulph.  The  same  church  con- 
tains a  large  Hellenic  sepulchral  monument,  re- 
presenting, in  indifferent  workmanship,  a  naked 
man  and  a  dog,  without  any  inscription.  It  was 
found  not  long  ago  in  a  corn-field  to  the  south-west 
of  Lefka.  The  inscription  in  honour  of  Philinus 
is  at  the  same  church  ;  and  in  the  wall  outside  are 
inserted  two  sepulchral  stones,  on  one  of  which  is 
the  common  heroic  emblem  of  a  man  mounted  on  a 
horse,  which  has  its  left  fore  foot  on  an  altar.  The 
other  stone  has  nothing  but  the  name  Ephippus,  in 
very  ancient  characters'. 

The  heights  to  the  northward  of  Uimukastro  and 
Katzikaveli  are  covered  with  vineyards:  the  rest  of 
the  surrounding  country,  like  all  that  which  extends 
to  the  mountains  bordering  the  Euboic  frith  on  one 
side,  and  to  Mount  Parnes  on  the  other,  consists  of 
plains  or  downs  bearing  corn  near  the  villages,  but 
the  greater  part  in  natural  pasture,  with  scarcely  a 
tree  or  shrub  to  enliven  the  scone.  It  was  not  so 
anciently,  when  an  oracle  of  Delphi  bestowed  the 
epithet  of  shady  on  Leuctra',  and  when,  as  we  are 

'  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  78,  79, 

*  AtvKTpa  Ti  ftoi  ff«((dt>Ta  fUKti  Kal  'Akiiaioy  olhtt:- 

Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  H. 
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told  by  Pluttirch,  the  lierouni  of"  Androcrates  near 
Platffia  was  thickly  surrounded  with  trees  '.  There 
were  then  probably  gardens  and  plantations  near 
the  waters,  the  hiMghts  were  well  wooded,  and  all 
the  detached  temples  and  heroa  stood  in  the  midst 
of  groves. 

The  Kanavari,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
springs  of  ThespKP,  probably  took  that  modern 
name  from  plantations  of  hemp'  which  once 
existed  on  its  banks.  It  is  said  to  retain  water 
all  the  year,  a  rare  ([uality  in  the  smaller,  and 
indeed  in  some  of  the  more  celebrated  rivers 
of  Greece;  for  the  Asojncs  Hows  only  about  four 
months  in  the  year.  But  the  Kanavari,  though  it 
.is  preserved  in  the  dry  season  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  valley  below  Thcspice,  which  admits  only  of 
the  water  being  diverted  to  mills,  serves  in  ils 
lower  course  for  the  irrigation  of  tlie  plain  of 
Thebes,  so  that  in  summer  little  or  no  water  re- 
mains to  be  discharged  into  the  lake  Livadhi. 

The  site  of  Leuctra  is  very  clearly  marked  by  a 
tumulus  and  some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  which  borders  the  southern  side  of 
the  valley  of  Tkesp'uE ;  this  position  being  ex- 
actly io  the  line  between  Thespue  and  Platrpa, 
as  Strabo  intimates  Leuctra  to  have  been',  while 
its  smaller  distance  from  the  former  accords  with 
the  fact  of  Leuctra  having  been  included  in 
the  district  of  Thespiae*.  The  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra   was  fought    probably   in    the    valley    on  the 

'  Plutarch,  in.  Aristid.  '  ir  Atvt:T(>oif  r»;c  Qnnruii^, 

•  Kafilii.  — Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.6,  c.  4. 

'  Strabo,  p.  414. 
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northern  side  of  the  tumulus,  about  midway  be- 
tween Thespiae  and  the  western  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  Plataea.     Cleombrotus,  in  order  to  avoid 
the   BcKotians,   who   were  expecting   him   by  the 
direct  route  from  Phocis,  marched  by  Thisbe  and 
the  valleys  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Heli- 
con' ;  and  having  thus  made  his  appearance  sud- 
denly at  Creusis,   the  port  of  Thespiae,   captured 
that  fortress,  and  twelve  triremes  belonging  to  the 
Thebans.     From  thence  he  moved   upon  Leuctra, 
where  he  intrenched  himself  on  a  rising  ground  ; 
after  which  the  Thebans  encamped  on  an  opposite 
hill,   at  no  great  distance.      The   position  of  the 
latter,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  on  the  east- 
em   prolongation    of  the   height    of   Rimokastro. 
The  Theban  commanders  having  cited  an  oracle, 
which  declared  that  the  punishment  of  the  Lace- 
dgemonians,    for   the   violation    of   the   daughters 
of  Scedasus  of  Leuctra,   by  two    Spartans,    was 
to  take  place  in  the  plain  of  Leuctra*,  where  tlie 
monuments  of  the  women  were  erected,  the  The- 
bans adorned  tlie  tomb  previously  to  the  battle*. 


I  iid  OdT/Jwf  (it  ofjuyifv  coi 
iirpoaivKtiToy  iropfv$tic  a^cK- 
Mirat  tic  Kpevaiy, — Xeauph. 
Hellen.  1.6,  c.  4. 

la!,i\li*>i*'    ri^f    irapaBaXarriay 

«*{'■')»'   Bo'wri'ai'  (iiCirSvyiiti,— 
'-15,  c.  54. 
ngtoDiodoru8(1.15, 
eombrotUB  was  en- 


camped at  Chseroneia  before  he 
moved  towards  Thebes,  and 
Epaminondas  waited  for  him 
at  the  passes  near  Coroneia,  rd 
irtpj  ri)v  Kopuytiay  trrtyd,  pro- 
bably at  thu  pass  of  Petra. 

'    'hy  Tf    AtVKTpiKf   Wtllf, 

Plutarch,  in  Pclopid. 

'  iK6irftt)9ay  fi)  rpure  ro 
fiy^fjM  01  Qtiftalot  irpo  r^c 
ftaxnS' — Xenoph.  ibid. 
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Hence  the  monument  and  the  plain  appear  to  have 
been  between  the  two  positions.  The  numbers  of 
the  contending  parties  are  not  stated  by  Xenophon, 
but  by  the  most  probable  accounts  of  subsequent 
times  the  Lacedtemonians  had  10,000  hopUta;  and 
1000  cavalry ;  and  the  Boeotians  6000  hoplita;, 
with  a  better,  if  not  a  more  numerous  cavalry,  than 
that  of  their  opponents'.  The  two  armies  met  iu 
the  plain,  with  their  cavalry  iu  front.  That  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  soon  defeated,  and  in  turning, 
disordered  their  hoplitse,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Tlieban  phalanx,  which  was  fifty  shields  in  depth, 
attacked  the  rigitt  of  the  Lacedffimonians,  who  were 
only  about  twelve  deep.  The  close  order  of  the 
Thebaus  had  been  purposely  arranged  by  Epanii- 
nondas  with  the  hope  that,  if  he  could  break  the 
Spartans  where  the  king  commanded,  the  rest  of 
the  army  would  be  an  eas^'  conciuest.  The  result 
was  more  successful  than  he  could  have  expected. 
Cleombrotus,  together  with  Dinon  and  Sphodrias, 
two  of  his  chief  officers,  were  slain  ;  the  right 
was  turned  ;  the  left,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  it, 
retreated  to  the  rising  ground,  and  the  whole  army 
took  refuge  within  the  entrenchments,  when  find- 
ing that  1000  Lacedaemonians  had  fallen,  including 
400  out  of  700  Spartans*,  tiie  surviving  leaders  de- 


'    Plutarch,    in    Pelopid. —  phon,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 

Diodor.  1.  15,  c  52,  Plutarch,    who,   in    his   life  of 

'  Mitford  doubts  whether  the  Agesilaus,  represents  the  whole 

Spartans  were  included  among  Lacedaemonian    loss    to    have 

the  Lacedaemonians,  but  such  I  been  1000. 
think  was  the  meaning  of  Xcno- 
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teriniued  to  demand  a  truce  to  bury  their  dead, 
and  thus  to  acknowledge  themsehes  beaten,  upon 
which  the  Thebans  delivered  the  dead  and  erected 
a  trophy.  As  the  barrow  on  the  site  of  Leuctra 
is  exactly  on  the  summit  of  tlie  ridge  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Lacedajmonian  camp,  it  is  proba- 
bly the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  1000  Lacedaemo- 
nians who  fell  in  this  celebrated  contest,  from 
which  is  dated  the  decline  of  Sparta ;  it  is  therefore 
a  monument  of  the  same  kind  as  the  tumulus  of 
Marathon,  and  a  relic  of  antiquity  scarcely  less, 
interesting. 

On  leaving  Rimokastro  for  Paleo-pauaghia,  we 
descend  into  the  plain  and  proceed  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  At  about  half-way,  the  village  of 
Neokhorio  stands  on  a  projection  of  the  opposite 
mountain.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley,  in  the 
same  direction,  lies  a  large  block  of  marble,  on  one 
side  of  which,  in  a  circular  compartment,  figures 
of  a  man  and  horse  are  represented,  below  which  is 
inscribed,  in  very  large  characters, 

PISTQNld 

HPQI 

The  inscription  is  incomplete  at  both  ends,  one 
being  buried  in  the  ground  and  the  other  broken; 
but  the  name  was  evidently  Aristonides.  Having 
returned  into  the  road,  six  minutes  farther  a  church 
occurs,  which  is  made  up  of  pedestals,  altars,  tomb- 
stones of  different  sorts,  and  other  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture.  Among  the  sepulchral  mo- 
numents are  five  which  represented  horsemen  in 
relief,  like  the  hero  above-mentioned.     There  are 
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two  nionumeuts  of  the  sauie  kind  at  the  church 
of  St.  Khamlambo,  auotUer  in  the  village  of  Rimo- 
kastro,  others  below  that  village,  among  the  ruins  of 
Thespia.',  and  there  is  a  similar  one  in  the  aqueduct 
of  Thebes.  In  some  of  these  the  man  is  on  foot  by 
the  side  of  his  horse  ;  in  others  he  is  mounted  and 
armed  with  a  shield  and  sword.  The  horse  gene- 
rally sets  his  left  foot  upon  an  altar,  and  the  man's 
name  is  inscribed  below  with  the  addition  ''H/jw^. 
In  the  same  ruined  church  a  part  of  a  human 
figure  in  high  relief,  representing  a  man  in  the  act 
of  stretching  out  his  right  arm,  has  lately  been  un- 
covered by  the  rains  :  a  part  of  the  figure  is  still 
buried  in  the  earth.  The  place  seems  to  be  the  same 
which  Wheler  states  to  have  been  called  Phria,  but 
no  knowledge  of  that  name  now  exists. 

At  the  end  of  the  plain  of  NeokhtSrio  we  cross  a 
slight  elevation,  and  arrive  at  sunset  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Panaghia,  situated  among  vineyards,  a 
little  above  a  small  plain  which  reaches  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  The  distance  from  Rimo- 
kastro  is  thirty-six  minutes.  At  the  church  of  Aio 
Vlasi  at  Panaghia  are  three  inscriptions,  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  a  stele  of  a  singular  form,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Timon,  and  yji^i  for 
Xalfit  in  the  Bccotic  dialect,  like  kij  for  ical  iu  the 
inscriptions  of  Tanagra '. 

Feb.  4. — The  ruins  of  Paloo-panaghia  are  about 
a  mile  distant  to  the  north-westward  of  the  pre- 
sent village,  on  a  rocky  summit  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the    mountain   of   Zagara.     Here   stands 

'  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  82,  83,  84. 
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a  ruined  tower  of  the  middle  ages  on  a  peaked 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  remains  of  cliurches 
and  houses.  Wheler,  who  calls  this  place  Pa- 
naghia,  w^ithout  the  Paleo,  shows  it  nevertheless 
to  have  been  exactly  in  the  same  desolate  state  it 
is  at  present.  It  would  seem  that  new  Panaghia 
was  not  then  in  existence,  for  he  describes  the 
valley  and  river,  which  b  between  it  and  Neok- 
horio,  without  any  mention  of  the  village.  He 
supposed  the  ruins  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Ceressus, 
a  strong  fortress  of  the  Thespienses,  whose  city, 
standing  in  a  plain,  seems  to  have  required  some 
such  place  of  retreat  towards  the  mountains.  Twice 
Ceressus  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  them ;  first 
on  occasion  of  an  incursion  of  Thessalians,  whose 
attacks  they  here  successfully  resisted  ;  and  again 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  place  soon 
yielded  to  Epaminondas'.  The  tower  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Thespice  and  Parasopia  as  far  as 
Mount  Parties,  as  well  as  of  Thebes  and  a  part  of 
the  Lake  Copais.  The  nearer  view  is  confined  to 
the  Heliconian  summits.  To  the  right  the  serrated 
top  of  Mount  Zagara,  or  Lihethriumy  is  seen  fore- 
shortened :  and  a  little  on  this  side  of  the  highest 
point  appears  the  monastery  of  Zagara,  delightfully 
situated  on  a  woody  slope  which  falls  to  the  re- 
tired valley  where  stand  the  two  villages  also  called 
Zagara.  To  the  left  of  the  mountain  the  snowy 
summit  o{  Parnassus  ynsi  shows  itself. 

The  rocky  ridge  of  Paleo-panaghia  is  divided 
onlv  from  Helicon  bv  a  valley.,  which  branches  to 


^  PiMUaa.  Bccol.  c.  14. 
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the  north-east.  This  plain  is  probably  the  terri- 
tory of  Ascra,  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  conical  hill,  or  rather  rock,  whicli  is  con- 
nected to  the  north-west  with  Mount  Zagara,  and 
more  to  the  westward  with  the  proper  Helicon. 
The  distance  of  these  ruins  from  Lefka  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  forty  stades  which  Slrabo  places 
between  Thespise  and  Ascra  ;  and  it  is  further  re- 
markable, that  a  single  tower  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  ruins  conspicuonsly  preserved,  just  as  Pausanias 
describes  Ascra  in  his  time,  though  there  are  also 
some  vestiges  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  inclosing  a  space  of  no  great  ex- 
tent. The  place  is  now  called  Pyrg4ki  from  the 
tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal  and  regular  layers 
of  masonr}',  and  is  uncommonlj'  large.  Hesiod 
describes  Ascra  as  a  disagreeable  residence  both 
in  winter  and  summer*,  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  confined  circuit  of  its  walls,  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  hill,  and  the  proximity  of  the  great 
summits  of  Helicon,  rendering  the  winter  long  and 
severe,  and  in  summer  excluding  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  west.  Ascra  however  is  surrounded 
with  beautiful  scenery,  with  delightful  summer- 
retreats,  and  with  fertile  plains,  enjoying  a  mild 
climate  during  the  winter  ;  and  it  was  less,  per- 
haps, upon  its  intrinsic  defects,  than  upon  a  com- 

'  fiiffffaro  2*  A-yj^'  'EXtirii! »'0(  oiivpg  irl  Kwftn 
'Aerifpj/,  X*'/"*  fi'cpi  9tp"  dpyaXi^,  oiici  imr  itrdX^. 

Hesiod.  Op.  v.  637. 

Hesiod  is  here  speaking  of  hia  father,  who  was  forced  by  poverty 

to  seek  a  new  lesidence. 
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paiwoo  of  H  with  the  deU^tfol  Asalde  £olm^  firom 
whence  his  fiunilj  came,  that  Hesiod  founded  his 
condemnation  of  Ascra. 

The  middle  of  the  Taller,  which  lies  between 
Paleo-panaghia  and  Pvrgaki,  is  watered  Inr  a  tor- 
rent, which  is  joined  £uther  on  by  two  small 
streams  from  Mount  Marandali,  as  the  ne^liboar- 
ing  or  eastern  summit  of  Heham  is  called,  and 
thus  forms  die  river  which  flows  between  new 
PanagfaSa  and  Neo-khorio.  From  the  left  bank  of 
this  torrent,  midway  between  Paleo-panaghia  and 
Pyi^aki,  issues  a  fine  perennial  source  of  water, 
which,  by  the  numerous  squared  blocks  around  it, 
seems  anciently  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  re- 
putation.    On  one  of  the  blocks  are  the  letters 

1  P  O  A\  I  O  / 

in  laige  and  well-formed  characters :  the  fields 
around  are  spread  with  stones  and  remains  of 
habitations,  among  which  are  two  or  three  small 
churches  in  ruins.     If  Pyigaki  was  Aacra^  this 
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tiun,  after  iiaving  proceeded  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Pyrgaki  to  Aio  Nikola,  I  again  copy.  It 
contains  a  catalogue  of  victors  in  tlie  Museia,  pre- 
ceded by  the  names  of  the  Agonotheise  and  of  the 
Archon  (of  Thespite),  under  whom  the  games  were 
celebrated,  which  are  styled  the  Great  Caesarian 
Augustan  Museia  '.  St.  Nicholas  is  a  metokhi,  or 
church  and  small  convent  dependent  on  that  of 
Mitkariotissa,  wliich  is  in  the  upper  region  oi  He- 
licon, towards  its  southern  declivity.  The  metokhi 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a  theatre-shaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Maranrlali.  The  buildings 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  pine,  walnut,  plane, 
and  olive,  mixed  with  myrtle,  bay  and  oleander, 
and  adjoining  to  them  are  some  gardens  containing 
many  hazel  trees.  A  constant  verdure  is  maintained 
here  in  summer  by  a  copious  source  of  water. 
The  fountain  Hippocrene,  which  was  twenty  stades 
above  (€Vavaj3ai;Ti)  the  Grove  of  the  Muses,  was 


I 


•  'AyaO^  ^vyjif.  'AyuvcQi- 
TovvTQQ  ruf  fitynktitv  Kaivapiuy 
St/iairr^uf  Movmluy  Aiptj. 
KaXXeK-\tai^  rov  Xwri;p/)^ov, 
(iri  dp^orroc  Avpt).  Movtripw- 
rot,  wvp<l>opovyTos  Avpti,  'Apior- 
rokXeovc  rov  'ExtKru,  ypaftfia- 
Tiioproc  ADp>).  Ai/3ai'ou  rou 
Atfiavov,  iydKuy  oi^c'  oaXtcin- 
Tift  Hov.  Ai\(Oc  ^ipmrtbty 
'Eftcffioc,  Kvpvf  M.  Alpf}.  Eb- 
'■•'X'^C  Tayaypalor,  ^u)//y^O£ 
M.  Aiiptj.  Ev«a»pocTacaypa7oc. 
(Ii/0u'<tc  nv\i)Tif(  M.  Avp'f.  'lov- 
X«aroc  TptKoKtlrrir,  IIiiOckoc  «- 


BapiTrijc  Aoi>.  TaiVc  A'iXwc 
'AXt£«i'^poc,  tnjK\wQ  avX^r^c 
M.  Aup^.  Stirr«/itoc  ^tfiima- 
»-oc  ' Amytvittit  KiiXwi'  'Airi- 
oytvct  rpayifiuz  M.  AinpiBioc 
'Aprtfiitupoc  KopiVOiof,  iku/j^- 
Ciie  M.  l^vTV\iav6t  'ABttya'ms, 
KiOap^loi  M.  Avp^.  'A\e'£a»- 
Spoc  JitiKoftriitvCt  X^P"^  nnXti- 
Titcou  Ai/pfi.  Zwcri^iai'oc  TXu- 
K'hii'Oc  Qttiiritut,  ^ta  irnvTuiy 
M.Aupr/.  £cirr//iiu(-  titfitmuyoc 
'AtTtyiW^JK  RoXwr  'Ayrioxci>t- 
— V.  Inscription,  No.  80. 
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probably  at  M akari6tisBa,  which  is  noted  for  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  though  the  twenty  stades  of  Pau- 
sanias  accord  better  with  the  direct  distance,  than 
with  that  by  the  road.  At  the  Hippocrene,  Pausanias 
saw  an  ancient  copy  of  the  "Epya  of  Hesiod  written 
upon  lead,  and  much  injured  by  time  \  In  my  for- 
mer tour  in  Bceotia,  in  which  I  proceeded  from  St. 
Nicholas  to  Zagara,  and  after  following  that  valley, 
descended  by  Kotomula  to  Livadhia,  I  remember  to 
have  remarked  two  other  springs  on  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  from  St.  Nicholas,  but  as  these  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  distance  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  and  are  very  inconsiderable  in  summer, 
neither  of  them  can  be  the  Hippocrene  ;  there  is  a 
well  also  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Marandali, 
noted  among  the  peasants  as  serving  to  water  their 
cattle  in  summer,  and  called  Krioplgadho  (cold 
well),  a  name  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
summit  itself.  If  Marandali  was  the  sacred  summit 
of  Helicon,  as  its  vicinity  to  the  Chove  of  the  Muses 
rests,  Kriupieadho  corresponds  with  the  foun- 
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ceptiiig  Thebes  ',  and  the  extant  inscription  gives 
strong^  reason  to  believe,  by  the  form  of  its  letters, 
that  the  Museia  were  celebrated  long  after  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  The  statues  of  the  Muses  remained 
here  until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  when  they 
were  removed  to  his  new  capital,  where  they  were 
consumed  by  fire  in  the  year  404 '.  In  the  ap- 
[»roac!i  to  the  alsos,  Pausanias  remarked  a  rock 
wrought  in  the  shape  of  a  cavern,  which  con- 
tained portraits  in  relief  of  Eupheme,  nurse 
of  the  Muses,  and  of  Linus.  In  the  sanctu- 
ary were  the  nine  Muses  by  Cephisodotus,  and 
another  set,  of  which  three  were  by  the  same 
sculptor,  three  by  Strongylion,  and  three  by 
Olympiosthenes.  Here  also  were  Apollo  and 
Hermes  in  brass,  contending  for  the  lyre,  a  Bac- 
chus seated,  the  work  of  Lysippns,  and  another 
upright  Bacchus,  the  finest  of  the  productions  of 
Myron,  except  his  Erechtheus  at  Athens.  This 
Bacchus  had  been  presented  by  Sylla,  who  had 
taken  it  from  Orchomenus.  There  were  porlrait- 
statues  of  several  poets  or  other  followers  of  the 
Muses',  namely,  Thamyris  blind  and  bearing  a 
broken  lyre,  Arion  of  Methymna  on  a  dolphin,  Sa- 
cadas  of  Argos,  Hesiod  seated  with  a  lyre*  on  his 
knees,  Orphetis  (seated)  with  Telete  standing  by 
him,  and  surrounded  by  brutes  in  marble  and 
bronze.  The  Grove  contained  also  a  statue  of 
Arsinoe,    sister  and   wife   of   Ptolemy,  seated  on 

'  Pausoii.  Bceot.  c.  29,et8eqi  '  ircmjroc  fj  AXXwc  iirtfaftli 

*  Eiueb.  de  Vita  Constant.  M  fiwatK^. — Pausan.    Bcpot. 

1.  3,  c.  5  t.  Sozomcn,  1.  2.  c.  5.  c.  30. 

Zosim.  1.  2,  c.  21,  1.  5.  c.  24.  *  Ktfkipa. 
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an  ostrich  of  brass,  and  the  figure  of  a  deer 
giving  Buck  to  Tclephus,  near  which  were  an  ox 
and  a  statue  of  Priapus.  Among  the  votive  tri- 
pods, tlie  most  ancient  was  that  dedicated  by 
Hesiod,  who  had  obtained  it  at  Chalcis,  as  a 
prize  for  his  verses. 

"  The  vicinity  of  the  Grove,"  adds  Pausanias. 
"  is  inhabited,  and  the  Thespienses  here  cele- 
brate a  festival  and  contest  called  the  Mnseia,  and 
another  in  honour  of  Love'  in  which  tliere  are  prizes, 
as  wl41  in  the  arts  of  the  Muses'  as  for  Athletae." 

The  water  from  the  fountain  at  St.  Nicolas,  to- 
gether with  that  from  the  adjacent  slopes,  joins  the 
stream  from  Aganippe  and  the  valley  oi  Ascra,  the 
latter  having  previously  received  another  small 
contriljution  from  the  pass  which  leads  to  Zagara, 
and  which  was  the  ancient  road  from  Thespite  and 
the  Museium  of  Helicon  to  Coroneia,  by  the  valley 
of  Libethrium.  The  united  river  or  rather  rivulet, 
then  leaves  the  two  Panaghias  on  the  left,  and 
Neokhorto  on  the  right,  flows  three  miles  in  the 
direction  o(  Plat<ra,  then  takes  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  south-west,  and  dividing  the  roots  of  Mount 
Korotnbili  from  those  of  Helicon,  follows  a  still 
more  westerly  course  to  Dobrena  and  Kakosia, 
leaving  on  the  right  Karada  and  Tateza,  and  on 
the  left  Xeronomi.  What  was  the  ancient  name 
of  this  river  ? — which  having  had  its  origin  in  such 
illustrious  sources  as  Aganippe,  Hijipocrene,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Muses,  and  tliat  of  Narcissus,  can- 
not but  have  had  some  celebrity  among  the  Greeks. 
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Hesiod  meiitious  only  the  Pemiessus  and  Olnieius  '. 
1  have  already  remarked,  that  the  evidence  of 
Strabo  and  of  the  Scholiast  on  Hesiod  *,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  opinion  that  the  river  Kefalari, 
vs'hich  joins  the  lake  Ccjihissis  near  the  site  of  Ha- 
liartus,  is  the  Pertncssus  and  its  confluent  the  river 
of  Zagara  the  Olmeius.  But  to  this  conclusion  some 
objection  may  be  made  :  both  the  testiinoiiies  just 
referred  to  are  derived  from  Zeuodotus,  an  Ephe- 
sian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemyj 
and  of  whose  judgment  on  Grecian   topography 


'  Movaduiy  'EKiKuytaCuy  &p\btfi£6i'  atiitiv, 

Atd'  'FJiiKuyoi  tj(Ot)fft»'  opof,  fuya  rt  iaQt6v  ri 
KaL  re  irsp!  Kpiiytiy  ioiiiia  iriatt'  atrakiiiai-y 
^i}{)\ivvTai,  KoX  (iiitftoy  ipttrdirtoc  Kpoj-iwroc' 
Kal  rt  Xamerufityai  riptya  XP**"  TltpfirfiriToio, 
tl  'iTnrovKftiitt}^  t)  'OXfxiiou  l^adtow, 
'Avpomry  'EXtKwvt  ^6povs  iyereotiiitayro, 

Hesiod  Theogon.  v.  1. 


Though  HeEiod  does  not 
assert  that  the  Pemtessus  and 
Olmeius  were  rivers,  the  mas- 
culine termination,  and  the  be- 


iy\i>piot  6ia  ro  TrpHrov  ^aviiyai 
napfirfiTov,  (Sc  (jitfirt  Kpari^  if 
rolt  BoituTtKolc-  'EfijinXKti  it 
fi'c  Tiiy  Kwirac^a  Xifivtiv.     'Ek 


lief  of  all  subsequent   writers,  5«  roTj  ZijyoSortiotcypa^tt  Tep- 

fully  warrant  the  presumption  fitjaoio,     Tac  Si  iniyas  t^t*  iy 

that  they  were  not  mere  foun-  r^  Oiawtan^  X'^P9  *"'  ""■'  "*^c 

tains   like    Hippocrene,    Aga-  pel  u'c    r^y    KuTatca   Xifiyny 

nippc,  or  that    fountain    near  •.aicwCf   o   yap   Ttp^ijaoc    Spot 

the    altar    of  Jupiter,   on    the  fort    Kac   oh   iroru^dc-     Kai    o 

summit  of  the    mountain,    of  '0\/it«oc  irora/idf  tffTiv  tV 'EXt- 

which  the  poet  has  not  given  xGiyi    riJQ    Boimriac    Kurd    to 

us  the  name.  &t:pov  avnv,  aru  'OXftuov  rov 

'  Strabo,    p.  407,   411. — OJ  ^itrv(pov    vaieof;'   Tptaifderm    it 

fuy  woTOfioi  Ttji  DoiuWac  {nc.  tov    ora^ia    airi)^ti    QTjjimy,— 

Permetnu  et    Olmeius)   ovrui  Schol.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  5. 
(in.      Utpfitfffos  oy  icaXovat  ui 
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Strabo  does  not  leave  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion   when    he    remarks,    that    Zenodotus     pro- 
posed to  alter  the  iroXu<Tra4»w>ov  "'Apvmv  of  the  Iliad 
into  TTo\v<TTd<(>v\ov  "AoKpriv,  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
scription which   Hesiod   has  given  of  his   native 
place,  and  the  still  stronger  language  of  Eudoxus  '. 
Pausanias,  the  only  author  besides  Hesiod  whom 
we  can  rely  upon  as  having  certainly  seen  the  rivers 
in  question,  says  only  of  the  Permessus  that  it  was 
a  river  of  Helicon,  and  the  reputed  father  of  Aga- 
nippe ' ;  and  of  the  Olmeius,  that  it  was  a  small 
river  flowing  on  the  summit  of  Helicon  ',  which  is 
so  slight  a  mention  of  these  celebrated  streams, 
and  so  different  from  the  usual  confidence  of  Pau- 
Isanias  in  recognizing  places  renowned  in  history  or 
fable,  that  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  had 
doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  rivers  of  Hesiod 
with  those  pointed  out  by  the  i^nytral,  and  which 
were  probably  the  same  alluded  to  by  Strabo.     His 
silence  as  to  any  river  in  the  HaUartia  except  the 
Lophis,  which  rose  not  in   Helicon  but  near  the 
walls  of  Haliartus,   tends  to  support  this  opinion  of 
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e  impressions 
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ausanias. 


Nor 


ought  we 
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'  ^booSflv  iroXv  xtipu  \iyay- 
roc  Jr«pl  rflc'Affifpijc. — Strabo> 
p.  413. 

*  Bvyaripa  Si  tlvai  nj»'  'Aya- 

■  vlfnrijv  TOv  TltpfiifirtTOv  Xiyoviri' 

pii   ii   Kai  ouroQ  o   Elfp/iifO'croc 

I  irepl    rhy    ''EXiKuva. — Pausan. 

Bceot.  c.  29. 

'  'EtJ  C(  /i^'py  rtj  Kopv^^  TOV 

'EXtKuyot     TTorafio^^    ov    fiiyat 

ivuv  !>  \nfioi  (lege  *OX^ir5c). — 

faus.iii.  Bceot.  c,  .31.      I  have 


no  hesitation  in  maldng  the 
emendation  here  proposed,  for 
on  comparing  the  words  of 
Paus.inias  with  those  of  the 
Scholiast  on  Hesiod  (o  'OX/i(io£ 
irora^Oi,-  iortv  iv  "EXudtvi  xard 
ro  atipov  aurov),  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  refers  to  the 
same  river  intended  by  Pausa- 
nias, and  that  both  authors  had 
in  view  the  words  'A«,(MiroV^i 
EXiKwii  in  Hesiod. 
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omit  the  consideration  that  both  Pausanias  and 
the  Scholiast  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  Hesiod,  who  does  not  place  the  Olmeius 
on  the  summit  of  Helicon  (a  singular  situa- 
tion for  a  river),  but  only  says  that  the  Muses 
bathed  in  the  Pcrmessus,  Olmeius  or  Hippocrene, 
and  that  they  danced  at  a  fountain  and  altar  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  If,  then, 
we  can  suppose  that  tlie  names  of  Permessus  and 
Olmeius  had  been  changed  between  the  time  of 
Hesiod  and  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  will  be  natural  to  conclude  that  the  two 
rivers  noticed  by  the  native  poet,  are  those  which 
we  now  find  to  be  the  only  two  considerable  and 
perennial  streams  on  the  eastern  side  of  Helicon, 
and  that  if  the  Kefalari  was  the  Penaessus,  the 
river  which  rises  in  Ai/anippe  and  the  Grove  of  the 
Muses,  and  flows  to  Kakusia,  was  the  Olmeius^. 

Returning  in  20  minutes  from  the  Metokhi  of  St. 
Nicolas  to  New  Panaghia,  we  descend  from  thence 
at  11,  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  river,  cross  it  at 
11.12,  and  immediately  mounting  the  foot  of  an 
advanced  height  of  Mount  Marandali,  arrive  in  a 
few  minutes  at  Neokhorio.  if  I  understand  Wheler 
rightly,  it  was  on  the  hill  above  Neokhori,  which 
is  well  defended  by  its  form  on  every  side  except 
towards  the  mountain,  that  he  supposed  Thespias 
to  have  been  situated,  having  observed  upon  it  some 
"  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,"  and  having  found  in  a 

'  Possibly  a  line  of  Fausa-  the  top  of  the  mountain  us  well 

nias   has    been    lost    between  as  of  the  situation  of  the  Ol- 

'FAucuyot  and  worafiitf,  which  meius. 
may  have  been  descriptive  of 
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church  on  the  ascent,  an  inscription  containing  the 
name  of  Thespiae.     But  as  Thespiae  was  certainlj 
at  Lefka,  this  was  probably  the  site  of  one  of  the 
subordinate  towns  of  the  Thespice',  to  which  sup- 
position the  inscription  itself  is  not  unfavourable, 
having  belonged  to  a  monument  which  was  erected 
in  honour  of  one  Protogenes,  son  of  Protarchus, 
by  the  young  men  of  Thespiae,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  some  of  the  IlapotKoi,   or  neighbouring 
people  who  were  engaged  in  business  in  Thespiae  *. 
Such  a  monument  might  have  been  placed  in  any 
of  the  towns  of  the  Thespice  as  well  as  in  Thespiae 
itself.     It    is   by   no  means  improbable   that    this 
position,  and  not  Paleopanaghia,  may  be  the  site  of 
Ceresstts,  being  more  centrical  with  regard   to  the 
Thesjnce,  whereas  Paleopanaghia  is  on  the  extremity 
of  the  district  very  near  Ascra,  and  has  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  backed  by  Mount  Helicon,  from 
which  it  is  quite  separated. 

Beyond  Neokhori  the  road  quits  the  cultivated 
country,  and  crosses  the  barren  roots  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  are  covered  with  wild  thyme  and 
shrubs,  particularly  the  paliuri,  or  Jerusalem  thorn. 

In  descending  towards  the  valley  which  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  Helicon  and  Korombili,  and 
which  is  watered  by  the  stream  from  Paleopana- 
ghia, we  arrive,  at  11.53,  at  Tateza,  a  hamlet  de- 
pendent on  Xeronomi.     On  the  opposite  bank  of  a 
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*    The  district   of  Thespiae  iv  Qtoviaii  IlpwroytVi}*'  VLpw 

waa  called  Thespice,  or  Thcs-  ro'px"*'  rof ^at 

piHce,  or  Thespiaa.  ivtpyirijv     iavriv, — Wheler, 
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rivulet  whlcli  flows  by  the  village,  stands  a  ruined 
church,  built  of  ancient  fragments,  among  which 
are  some  heroic  monuments  like  those  already  de- 
scribed. Here  are  also  two  plain  tomb-stones,  with 
single  names  in  the  nominative,  in  archaic  charac- 
ters '.  Five  minutes  higher  up  the  stream,  is  a 
copious  fountain  surrounded  by  a  modem  inclo- 
sure,  of  which  the  materials  are  ancient  squared 
blocks.  In  the  corn-fields  above  are  many  remains 
of  former  habitatinns.  It  is  the  site,  perhaps,  of  that 
Donacon  to  which  Pausanias  adverts,  immediately 
after  noticing  the  Olmius ',  and  before  he  describes 
Creusis  and  Thisbe,  which  two  sites  occur  exactly 
in  conformity  with  the  order  of  his  narrative,  if  we 
suppose  Donacon  to  have  been  here  situated,  and 
his  Olmius  to  be  the  river  which  flows  from  Pana- 
ghia  to  Kakusia,  and  whfcii  receives  the  rivulet  of 
Tatcza  near  Xerouorai.  If  the  remains  near  Tateza 
indicate  the  site  of  Donacon^  the  fountain  is  that 
of  J^arcissus. 

From  Tateza  we  proceed,  in  25  minutes,  to  Xe- 
ronomi  or  Xeronomes ',  a  considerable  village  in  a 
wide  cultivated  valley,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  watered  by  the  small  river  before  men- 
tioned. Xeronomi  has  a  large  ruined  church, 
composed  of  fragments  of  Hellenic  architecture, 
and  nniny  ancient  squared  blocks  of  the  white 
stone  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here  are 
several  heroic  monuments,  bearing  figures  of  a  man 
and  horse ;    and  three  plain  sepulchral  stones  of 

'  V.  Inscript.  Nos.  85,  86.        or    Sitpoyofiait,    dry    pasture, 
'   PauK.in.  Bceot.  c.  31.  or  pastures. 

*    Sipoyoft}),    or    Sqporofli, 
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very  ancient  date,  inscribed  with  the  names  Aris- 
tophanes, Nicomaehus,  andPhrasse.  Arisstophanes 
is  written  with  a  double  sigma  :  the  X  in  Nicoma- 
chus  is  represented  by  ^ '.  One  only  of  the  heroic 
monuments,  and  apparently  more  ancient  than  the 
others,  is  inscribed  :  the  name  of  the  deceased  is 
preceded  by  tn-i  and  followed  bj'  np';>,  but  both  the 
latter  word  and  the  name  are  in  the  Boeotic  dialect*. 

It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  churches  in  this 
part  of  Boeotia,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  ancient  construction,  that  the  Thespias 
continued  to  be  well  inhabited  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Roman;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  these  churches  still  preserve 
numerous  remains  of  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings of  Thespiae,  and  its  dependent  villages  and 
sacred  places,  which  were  one  of  tlie  last  holds  of 
Paganism. 

Leaving  Xeronomi  at  '2.2.5,  and  sending  my  bag- 
gage by  the  direct  road  down  the  vale  to  Kakosia, 
I  take  that  which  leads  to  the  port  of  Aliki — soon 
quit  the  valley,  enter  a  gorge  of  Mount  Korombili 
opposite  to  Xeronomi,  and  after  following  it  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  mount  the  ridge  which 
borders  the  Corhithiac  Gulf,  leaving  the  summit  of 
Korombili  to  the  left.  The  ridge,  as  well  as  the 
whole  mountain,  is  a  mere  rock  having  some  scanty 
intervals  of  soil,  covered  with  wild  shrubs.  On  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  where  we  arrive  at  3.10,  the 
road  passes  over  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress, 
where,  among  the  foundations  of  walls  and  houses, 


'  V.  Inscription*  Nos. 
89.  90. 
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one  tower  is  still  standing,  which  has  given  to  the 
place  the  name  of  Pyrgo.  The  masonry  is  similar 
to  that  of  Ascra,  and  the  tower  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  watch  and  signal  post,  as  well  from 
its  commanding  position  as  from  the  great  height 
of  the  original  work,  for  though  still  enough  re- 
mains of  the  tower  to  be  very  conspicuous  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  seems  formerly  to  have  been  twice  as  high  ; 
the  part  now  standing  being  entirely  filled  with  the 
materials  of  the  upper  part  which  have  fallen  into 
it.  This  point  looks  immediately  down  upon  the 
port  of  Aliki,  which  opens  to  the  west,  but  is  well 
sheltered.  The  termination  of  the  ridge  of  Pyrgo, 
to  the  southward,  forms  the  northern  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour,  and  being  connected 
above  with  a  more  abrupt  ledge  of  rock,  descend- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  thus  affords 
a  natural  protection  to  the  harbour  on  the  land 
side.  The  ancients,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  degree  of  security,  but  built  a  wall  along 
the  crest  of  the  ledge  of  rock,  which  completely 
excluded  all  access  to  the  harbour  by  land  from 
the  eastward.  The  principal  remains  are  a  tower, 
and  an  adjoining  piece  of  wall  of  the  same  kind 
of  masonry  as  that  of  Pyrgo.  There  was  also  a 
space  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  inclosed  within  the 
ancient  walls,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour  is 
a  marshy  level,  containing  ponds  for  making  salt, 
whence  the  name  Aliki. 

Pyrgo  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Morea,  and  of  the  mountains  which  rise  from 
it,  but  Corinth  is  hidden  by  the  Cape  of  Pera- 
khora.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mountains  of  the 
Morea  are   more  deeply  covered  with  snow  than 
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those  on  this  side  of  the  gulf.  Last  year  I  re- 
marked the  same  tardiness  of  the  spring  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Morea  ;  here,  on  the  contrarr, 
and  ever  since  I  have  left  Athens,  the  sun  at  noon 
has  been  already  too  warm  to  he  agreeahle  for  tra- 
velling. T!ie  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  gulf 
seem  to  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  re- 
spect of  climate  as  two  parallel  walls,  one  of  which 
is  exposed  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south. 

Half  way  towards  the  coast  oiMegaris  lie  the  Kala 
Nisia,  three  low  islands,  upon  one  of  which  is  a 
monastery.    Eastward  of  Korombili  is  Livadhostra, 
a  bad  harbour  in  a  large  bay.     From  Pyrgo  it  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  summit  of  Korombili  :    near 
Livadhostra  eastward  is  another  port  named  Kala- 
iiiiiki  ;    then   occur   those   of  Ai    Vlasi,    or    Aio 
Vasili ',    and    of  Ghermano    or    ^'Egosthcna.     To 
the  westward  of  AHki,   near   the   Boeotian  coast, 
are  four  small  islands  lying    in    a   line   parallel 
to  the  coast ;  their  names  in  the  direction  from 
east  to  west  are   Makria,   Knmboluri,   or  Strong- 
hylo,    Kuveli   and  Fouia.      Within  them   is    the 
entrance  into  Vathy,  the  port  of  Kakosia  and  Do- 
hrena.      Khosra,  a  large  village,    is  seen  imme- 
diately under  the  peak  of  Paleovuni  or  Helicon. 
Farther  westward  the  uncultivated   roots  of  that 
mountain  impede  all  prospect  of  the  coast. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  ancient  name  to  the 
port  and  fortress  at  Aliki.     There  are  insurmount- 


'    ThiH    is   the    harbour  at  the   village   of  Ai  Vlasi,   and 

which   Wbeler   slept    under    a  from  tliencc  proceeded  lo  Pla- 

pino-trcc,    and    the    nuxt    day  t<ta. 
I^ccnded  a  high  mnuntAin   \n 
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able  reasons  against  its  being  Creusis,  the  harbour 
of  Thespiae.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  twice  re- 
tired from  the  Thespice  to  the  Isthmus  by  ^gos- 
thena,  they  arc  reported  by  the  historian  to  have 
marched  on  both  occasions  by  Creusis  :  tlie  first 
time  under  the  command  of  Cleonibrotus ;  and 
again  between  seven  and  eight  years  after- 
wards, immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra, 
in  which  the  same  Cleombrotus  was  slain '.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
route  of  the  retiring  Lacedaemonians  could  not  have 
led  by  Aliki,  their  object  being  to  make  as  speedy 
a  retreat  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
avoided  the  more  direct  roads  across  Mount  Cithai- 
ron.  In  order  to  have  reached  Creusis,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  at  Aliki,  they  must  have  diverged 
to  the  right  of  their  line  of  march  near  Livadhostra  ; 
either  following  the  steep  maritime  side  of  Mount 
Korombili  eastward,  or  making  the  tour  of  it  by 
Xeronomi  westward,  and  must  then  have  returned 
by  one  of  those  routes  nearly  to  the  point  in  their 
line  of  march  from  which  they  had  diverged.  It  may 
be  considered  certain,  therefore,  that  Creusis  was 
in  the  bay  of  Livadhostra,  and  that  the  fortress  and 
harbour  at  Aliki  were  some  other  ancient  place. 

Leaving  Pyrgo  I  follow  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
and  there  being  no  path  whatever,  consume  an 
hour  in  threading  my  way  through  the  rocks  to 
the  valley,  from  whence,  after  crossing  the  river 
which  is  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  arrive 
in  twenty  minutes  at  Dobrena  *,  or  Dobreni,  and  in 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  4,  '    To/iirptm,         Nrofixpiva, 

1.  0,  c.  4.  tirofiiTftit't. 
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from  Xexooaam  hj  th&  struct  nad  maj  be  aboat 
sn  hoar  and  &  hal£. 

Feb. 5. — ^A  strong  narthesir  wind  wmd  rain.    Ka- 
koeia  stands  preciselT  oa  die  sfee  of  the  ancient 
Thisbe,  vbick  is  well  described  bj  Strabo  as  ata- 
aled  at  a  sooail  disfeanee  finm:  die  aea,  under  die 
soodken  ade  of  HeUeoiu  ia  a  fisteiet  confinii^  on 
Iboee  of  Tbespie  and  Ctxanoa*.    Tbe  positkm  is 
betneeu  two  great  srnnmfts  of  tiie  raoontam,  now 
called  KanuBungfai  and  P^eovana^    wbicb  rise 
■u^estkaQT  above  tbe  vale,  dodied  witb  trees  in 
dMt  npper  part,  and  covered  widi  saow  at  the  top, 
bat  in  no  great  qaaatttr  at  {xeseat.     Tbe  noodem 
village  lies  in  a  little  bt^ow  surroanded  on  all 
mies  br  low  cli&  cooaected  with  tbe  last  iaUa  of 
tbe  BKHiatain.     Tbe  walls  dT  Tbisbe  were  abont 
a  mile  in  cxrcoit.  foUowina:  tbe  crest  of  tbe  cli£& 
wbicb  samxmd  tbe  village :  ^t  axe  cbieAr  pie- 
3«rved  on  die  ade  towards  Dol»eBa  and  die  sontb- 
cast.    Tbe  mKoorr  e  for  tbe  moBt  part  ci  tbe 
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north-west  and  south,  are  many  sepulchral  excava- 
tions. 

The  primates  of  the  village,  on  visiting  me,  in- 
quire whether  I  have  found  in  my  books  any  men- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  the  place  was  anciently 
supplied  with  water,  and  where  was  the  spring, 
their  only  resource  at  present  being  a  well  behind 
the  rocky  height.  As  neither  Strabo  nor  Pausa- 
nias  make  any  mention  of  a  fountain  at  Thisbe,  the 
inhabitants  probably  depended  upon  cisterns  and 
wells,  which  can  seldom  fail  at  the  foot  of  such  a 
mountain  as  Helicon.  The  Kakosiotes,  however, 
instead  of  digging  wells,  have  preferred  spending 
their  money  in  building  houses,  and  the  same  is 
observable  at  Dobrena ;  their  ability  to  do  so  is 
probably  caused  by  the  retired  situation  of  the 
place,  and  its  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  lines 
of  communication. 

The  port  of  Thisbe,  which  is  now  called  Vathy, 
is  a  beautiful  little  harbour  surrounded  by  woody 
hills.  On  the  ridge  looking  down  upon  it,  wliicli 
separates  the  plain  of  Thisbe  from  the  coast,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  tower  and  station,  simi- 
lar to  that  upon  the  ridge  above  AHki,  and  evi- 
dently a  fortified  point  and  signal  post  on  the  road 
from  Thisbe  to  its  port.  There  are  said  also  to  be 
some  remains  of  a  fortress  on  the  side  of  the  har- 
bour. The  modem  Skala  of  Dobrena  in  Port 
Vath^'  is  called  Plaka,  that  of  Kakosia,  Ai  lanni : 
and  there  are  separate  roads  leading  to  them  from 
either  village  a  mile  and  a  half  across  the  plain, 
and  then  over  the  maritime  ridge.  The  shore  of 
Vathy  is  very  rocky,  and  abounds  in  wild  pigeons, 
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as  Strabo  and  Stophanus  have  remarked  '.      The 
geographer  ascribes  to  the  abundance  of  pigeons 
at  the  harbour  tlie  epithet  which  Homer  gives  to 
Thisbe  * ;  but  tliere  is  no  deficiency  of  them   at 
Kakosia  itself,  for  before  I  had  made  any  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  my  Athenian  janissary,  whom  I  do 
not  suspect  of  having  ever  read  the  Iliad,   brought 
me  as  a  present  a  brace  of  pigeons,  which  he  had 
just  shot  among  the  rocks  near  the  village.      In 
tlie  islands  opposite  to  the  harbour  these  birds  are 
said  to  be  still  more  numerous  than  at  Vath^'. 

The  only  building  remarked  by  Pausanias  at 
Tliisbe  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  containing  an 
upright  statue  of  the  god  in  stone  :  a  festival  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  him  called  the  Heracleia*. 
The  Grecian  traveller  then  proceeds  to  describe  a 
peculiarity  in  the  adjacent  plain,  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  identify  the  place.  "  Between  the 
mountain  on  the  sea  side,"  he  says,  •'  and  that  at 
the  foot  of  whicli  the  town  is  situated,  there  is  a 
plain,  which  the  water  flowing  into  it  would  cause 
to  be  a  lake,  were  it  not  for  a  strong  embankment  * 
constructed  through  the  middle  *,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  is  turned  every  year  into  the  part 
of  the  plain  lying  on  one  side  of  the  causeway, 


'   Strabo,  p.  411. — o  roXi'njc      i-wlytwr  rfpiortpir  irX^prc* — 
8((r/3<iToc  icai  6  Kifiijy  Om^litiy      SU?ph.  Byzont.  in  Olffjiff. 
•St  ^ricriy  'ExaippocuTOc'   na'i  to 

*  Kwiraci  EtVTprfviy  n,  iroXvrpfipbiyd  rt  Qia(iify, 

II.  B.  V.  50. 


Pniisan.  Boeot.  c.  32. 
^w^a  Itryvpiy, 


Pin  futmv. 
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while  that  on  the  other  side  is  cultivated."  In 
fact,  the  plain  of  Tkisbe  is  completely  surrounded 
by  heights,  there  is  no  issue  for  the  river  which 
rises  in  the  Ascrcea  and  here  terminates  j  nor  can 
I  even  perceive  the  entrance  of  any  subterraneous 
channel  such  as  frequently  occurs  under  similar 
circumstances  in  the  calcareous  formations  of 
Greece:  if  there  be  any,  it  is  still,  as  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  insufficient  to  the  drainage  of  the 
plain.  The  mole  or  causeway  which  he  describes, 
still  subsists  and  serves,  as  it  probably  always  has 
done,  for  a  road  across  the  marsh  towards  the  port. 
It  consists  of  solid  foundations  of  masonry,  and  is 
traceable  nearly  half  across  the  plain,  on  tlie  sitle 
opposite  to  Kakosia.  The  river  crosses  the  cause- 
way into  the  marsh  by  two  openings,  the  closing 
of  which  in  the  winter  or  spring  would  at  any  time 
cause  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  to  be  inundated, 
and  leave  the  lower  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  but  as  the  river  is  now  allowed  to  flow  con- 
stantly through  them,  the  western  side  is  always  in 
a  state  of  marsh,  and  the  ground  has  become  much 
higher  on  the  eastern  side. 

Besides  this  work  there  are  the  remains  of  ano- 
ther above  Dobreni^  which  the  archons  of  Kakosia 
conceive  to  have  been  constructed  fur  the  purpose 
of  making  each  division  of  the  valley  cultivable 
every  two  years  out  of  three,  whereas  the  ancient 
work  only  gave  cultivation  every  other  year.  They 
remark,  that  the  inundation  of  any  part  of  the 
land  once  in  three  years  would  serve  both  for  fal- 
low and  manure,  and  would  ensure  constant  fer- 
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tility  to  two-thirds  of  the  valley.  This  second  work 
was  between  two  and  three  miles  beyond  Dobrena, 
in  the  direct  road  to  Xeronomi,  where  the  valley 
is  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  wide.  But 
it  was  merely  a  wall  composed  of  loose  stones  and 
mortar,  in  nothing  resembling  the  solid  construction 
of  the  ancient  mole  opposite  to  tlie  town,  except  that 
some  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  appearance  are 
seen  in  one  part  of  it.  It  is  probably  of  the  same 
period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  when  the  churches 
were  built,  which  show  this  part  of  Boeotia  to  have 
been  at  one  time  well  peopled  by  Christians.  The 
wall  has  been  carried  away  in  the  centre  by  the 
stream,  and  could  scarcely  have  served  at  any 
time  for  the  purpose  imagined  by  the  Kakosiotes, 
but  was  rather  a  military  separation  between  the 
two  valleys  of  Xeronomi  and  Kakosia,  or  in  other 
words,  between  the  Thespice  and  Thisbtea,  of 
which  these  straits  are  the  natural  boundary.  It 
is  very  possible  there  may  have  been  a  Hellenic 
wall  here,  for  such  barriers  of  separation  between 
districts  were  common  among  the  ancients,  as  many 
remains  of  them  attest,  and  which  in  this  instance 
may  have  been  renewed  or  repaired  in  the  time  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  Just  above  the  wall  a  narrow 
vale  branches  ofT  from  the  main  valley,  and  con- 
ducts again  into  it  behind  a  hill  which  is  thus  in- 
sulated from  Mount  Helicon.  The  soil  of  all  these 
valleys  is  excellent,  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  ;  there  is  a  considerable  space 
covered  with  \'ineyard9  immediately  below  Do- 
brena, but  the  wine  is  bad,  in  consequence  of  the 
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low  and  moist  situatiou,  and  negligent  manufac- 
ture :  a  part  of  the  marsh  bears  in  summer  kalani- 
bokki  of  botli  sorts. 

The  monastery  of  Makariotissa,  where  is  a 
copious  source  of  water,  which  I  suppose  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Hippocreue,  is  visible  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Kakosia ;  it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  little  level  half-way  up  the  Karaniiinghi, 
on  the  southern  side  of  that  summit.  The  road 
to  the  monastery  from  the  plain  of  Thisbe  ascends 
by  the  valley  behind  Dobrena, 

Kakosia  preserves  several  inscriptions,  but  the 
name  Thisbe  does  not  occur  iu  any  of  them.  Two 
relate  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Brachas.  One 
of  these  is  a  fragment,  preserving  only  the  ending 
of  two  elegiac  couplets',  which  show  that  a  Bra- 
chas had  erected  a  monument  in  the  city.  The 
other,  which  is  on  a  square  stele,  is  complete,  and 
testifies  that  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  named 
Ulpius  Brachas,  Ulpia  Paula,  and  Ulpia  Hygeia, 
liad  erected  a  monument  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  council  and  people  to  their  brother,  M.  Ulpius 
Paramonus,  who  was  son  of  M.  Ulpius  Brachas 
Paramonianus,  by  Aurelia  Arescusa,  and  grand- 
son of  M.  Ulpius  Paramonus  by  Corane  Paula. 
On  a  cornice  or  moulding  near  the  top  of  the 
stele,  is  a  line  in  smaller  letters,  implying  that  the 
dedicators   were   descendants   of    Marcus    Ulpius 

^   .      ,      ,      .     fii  Bpa\dQ  eiopvae  iroX^'t 

TOy  <lnXat6\ov  &yay 

.....      TiKvif)  Kui  irarpici  riiftiiy 
.      .      .      r^e-i  K'Xc'oc  61661  y, 

V.  Inscriplioii,  No.  91. 

la 
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Nicias,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Boeotarch '. 
An  inscription  which  was  copied  at  Kakosia  by 
Meletius,  a  century  ago,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
found,  related  to  the  same  family  of  Brachas.  It 
was  inscribed  on  a  monument  erected  to  Trajan  by 
Marcus  Ulpius  Brachas  Epiphanianus  ^tXoKataap, 
in  conjunction  with  his  two  sous  and  two  daugh- 
ters*, and  is  probably  the  most  ancient  of  the 
three  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Brachae,  being 
cotemporary  with  the  Emperor,  from  whom  un- 
doubtedly so  many  of  the  family  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Ulpius  and  Ulpia. 


'  M.  OvXiriov  fitiKtov  Boiw- 
Tap\ov  CLToydi'Oi,  M.  OvkTrwy 
tiapdfioyov,  M.  OitX-w'tov  Bpaj^a 
Hapafioyiarov  Kal  AvpcXiac 
'AptffKuwyjjc  v'ldy,  iyyoyoy  M. 
OvXirlov  llapaftoyou  Kal  Kopti- 
vijt  IlavXijCi  01  d?i\(pol  OvXkuii 
Bpaji^ac,  IlauXa,  'Yyei'a"  i//)j^<(t- 
fiart  /JovXijf  eai  Sif^av, — V. 
Inscription,  No.  92. 

In  this  inscription  the  word 
iyyoyos  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  defined  by  Hesy- 
chius,  namely,  that  of  viwydc, 
Or  viiis  vlov.  Nevertheless,  in 
some  dedications  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aureliua  at 
Tcenaruii  tyyovoi  evidently 
means  a  step  lower  in  descent; 
for  Antoninus  is  there  design 
nated  as  oiac  of  Adrian,  vlvyos 
of  Trajan,  and  iyyoyoc  of  Ner- 
va;  and  M.  Aureiius  as  vide 
of  Antoninus,   vluvot  of  Ha- 


drian, tyyoj'oc  of  Trajan,  and 
drroyoyoc  of  Nerva. — See  Tra- 
vels in  the  Morea,  vol.  i.  p. 
293,  Inscriptions,  Nos.  35,  36. 

' 6v,  AaKitcoy,  Ilap- 

din'of,  dn-aro*'  TO  li,  Ma'pcoc  05X- 
ittas  Kpayas  'Eiritjiayiayiit  ^tXd- 
tcataap,  x'ai  oi  vtol  alrrov,  OvXxtoc 
AijfwaBitrit,  OvXxio^  Kparw>>, 
»rai  at  Qvyaripti,  Ovkiria  Eu- 
iropia,  OvXtIo  Bp6\iWa,  Ik 
Tutv  tiiiitv. — Melet.  Gtjog.  T. 
ii.  p.  342.  8vo. 

MelettuB  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  /3  indicating 
the  year  of  Trajan's  consulship, 
as  he  was  only  Caesar  in  his 
secondconsulship,  and  governor 
of  Germany.  The  inscription 
is  either  of  the  year  110,  or 
117,  as  in  the  former  Trajan 
assumed  the  title  of  Parthicus, 
and  in  the  latter  he  died.  He 
had  then  been  six  times  Consul. 
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Another  inscription  at  Kakosia,  not  quite  com- 
plete, records  the  construction  of  a  house  and 

to  the  Gods  Augusti,  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Ur- 
banus,  by  his  wife  Claudia  Philoiiicha  and  by  their 
two  children,  Urbanus  and  (Ulpius)  at  tlieir  own 
expence'.  The  earliest  Augusti  were  M.  Aure- 
lius  and  Verus,  and  the  form  of  the  letters  does 
not  indicate  a  later  time.  The  inouumeut  tliere- 
fore  was  probably  erected  between  the  years  161 
and  169  of  the  Christian  sera. 

The  only  inscribed  monument  at  Kakosia  older 
than  the  Roman  Empire,  is  a  dedication  to 
Minerva,  in  characters  of  a  very  remote  age,  on 
a  long  narrow  stone,  now  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a 
private  house ;  at  one  end  the  engraver,  miscalcu- 
lating the  space,  was  obliged  to  end  his  line  in  a 
curve  '. 

At  3.45  we  quit  Kakosia,  and  soon  afterwards 
pass,  between  the  marsh  and  the  mountain, 
through  vineyards  in  which  the  vines  are  mixed 
with  almond  trees  now  in  blossom  : — from  thence 
ascend  the  mountain,  which  here  closes  the  plain, 
and  at  4.45  enter  Khosia,  or  Khostia ',  contain- 
ing, like  Kakosia  and  Dobrenti,  about  100  houses, 
which  are  beautifully  situated  under  the  rocks  of 
Helicon,  and  dispersed  among  orchards  of  fruit- 
trees,  chiefly  almonds.  A  small  torrent  falls  in 
cascades  down  a  rocky  gorge ;    and  in  summer, 

'   Geoic    if/juirroTc    nai     (rp      /3aroc    «fai    O(tl\3rjov)    €»r    rvy 
ir6)\n.  Toy  <li.Kvv  KoX  Ti^v  ....      ('^I'o**'  iiroit}irtty. — V.  Inscrip- 
.   .  .   T«/i^p<oc   KXauiioc  Obp-      tion,  No.  93. 
(iayot  K(a«  h  y)''^  aiirou  KXav-  '  V.  Inscription,  No.  94. 

iia  ifi\iiiyi\a  xat  ra  riicfa  Oup-  '   \6aia,  Xooria. 
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when  the  water  is  scanty,  is  received  into  a  tank 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  from  whence 
it  is  conducted  to  the  vineyards  and  olive-trees 
„  which  cover  the  slope  extending  to  the  com- 
Ipnencement  of  the  plain  of  Thisbe.  After  passing 
through  Khosia,  we  enter  a  mountainous  district 

I  where  the  great  counterforts  o{  Helicon  descend  to 
tlie  sea,  and  cross  one  of  them,  the  extremity  of 
"which  forms  a  lofty  cape  on  the  eastern  side  of 
jthe  bay  of  Sarandi '.  The  summit  of  this  ridge 
(commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Corinthiac  gulf, 
with  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  as  far  eastward  as  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  and  the  Acro-Connthus.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  of  Sarandi  rises  another 
ridge,  still  more  lofty  than  the  eastern,  and  mid- 
way between  them,  in  a  beautiful  retreat  just  under 
the  woody  steeps  of  Paleovuni,  is  situated  a  monas- 
tery dedicated  to  St.  Taxiarches^  a  title  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  as  leader  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Here  I  halt  for  the  night  at  5.25.  The  house  is 
large,  and  contains  numerous  inmates,  both  monks 
and  laics,  whose  persons  are  as  dirty  as  their  dwel- 
ling. The  territory  of  the  monastery  consists  chiefly 
of  terraces  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  producing 
olives  and  corn,  and  which  end  in  a  small  level 
at  the  head  of  port  Sarandi.  A  projection  of  the 
mountain  which  advances  into  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  below 
the  monastery,  and  a  mile  from  the  sea-side,  was 
lie  site  of  a  small  Hellenic  polls. 
Feb.  6. — A  tabular  summit  formed   the 
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polls,  of  wliicli  the  wall*  are  still  traceable,  aa 
well  as  those  of  the  town,  which  was  situated 
on  the  eastem  slope  of  the  height,  the  western 
side  having  terminated  in  a  precipice.  Within 
the  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  terrace-walls,  and 
to  the  south,  looking  towards  the  harbour,  those 
of  a  narrow  gate.  On  the  slope  of  the  acropolis 
towards  the  south,  are  some  foundationa  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  whole  is  scarcely  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. Some  parts  of  the  walls  are  care- 
lessly constructed  of  rough  stones,  fitted  together 
as  in  the  first  order  of  Hellenic  masonry ;  other 
parts  are  of  the  second  and  third  kind.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  are  remains  of  Tipha?, 
or  Siphffi,  which  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts',  and  where 
Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  commander,  made  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  already  adverted  to,  whicli 
preceded  the  battle  of  Delium.  It  may  indeed 
he  objected  that  Thucydides  and  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  as  well  as  Steplianus,  who  probably  follows 
the  historian,  describe  Sipha>  as  a  dependency  of 
Thespi^^  between  which  and  Sarandi  the  whole 
of  Thisbsea  is  interposed,  but  this  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled  by  the  superiority  of  Thespiae  over  all 
the  places  in  this  angle  of  Boeotia,  whence  the 
entire  country  lying  along  the  Alcyonic  sea,  under 

•  Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  32.  iniduXaaaicwi, — Tliucyd.  1.  4, 

'  at  ie  Xiipat  litri  rqc   Qitr-       c.  7'J. 
irutiie  yrti  iv  ry  Kpiraif;  KoXn-y 

T/^vc  <?'  ' \yvidli\f  'SiKpaia  KoKXitri  ifjfiov 
Qttmibtf.  ApoU.  Rh.  1.  I,  v.  105. 

Scfwu. . .  .iitlrtiov  rifc  6t<ririac*/£. — Stephan.  in  ^ifat. 
L   1    2 
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Helicon,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Phocis,  including 
Thisbe,  may  have  often  in  common  aicceptation 
been  called  the  Thespice.  Pausanias  expressly  de- 
scribes Tiphse,  which  was  probably  the  .£oIic  or 
local  form  of  the  word,  as  being  on  the  coast 
^ieyond  Thisbe  to  the  westward.  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  the  Tiphaeenses  had  a 
temple  of  Hercules,  in  whose  honour  they  cele- 
brated a  yearly  festival,  and  that  they  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  ship  Argo  anchored  on  its 
return  from  Colchis '. 

The  steeps  of  Helicon  above  the  convent  are 
clothed  with  shrubs,  growing  with  great  luxuri- 
ance, and  among  which  the  lentisk,  the  prinari, 
the  wild  olive,  and  the  KiZpoc  or  juniper,  are  the 
most  abundant.  These  heights  folding  over  one 
another,  and  crowned  with  the  great  summit  of 
Paleovuni,  covered  with  firs  and  snow,  and  so 
high  and  near  that  it  seems  to  overhang  the 
lower  hills,  form  a  scene  of  singular  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

Leaving  St.  Taxiarches  at  9.15,  we  begin  to 
ascend  the  great  ridge  which  forms  the  westeni 
cape  of  Port  Sarandi.  The  road  leads  through  a 
thick  forest  of  the  shrubs,  or  rather  trees,  just 
mentioned,  among  whicli  the  kedhri  are  remark- 
able for  their  uncommon  size.  Large  tufts  of 
myrtle  frequently  occur ;  and  as  well  as  the  wild 
olive,  the  arbutus  and  the  andrachne  have  their 
fruit  still  hanging  on  them.  Of  the  last,  Pausa- 
nias remarks  that  it  produces  a  sweeter  fruit  in 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  32. 
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Helicon  than  in  any  otlier  place'.  At  the  best, 
however,  they  may  be  compared  to  a  very  insipid 
strawberry,  and  are  admissible  only  to  the  table 
at  a  season  when  no  other  fruit  is  to  be  had,  as  I 
have  seen  tlie  berry  of  the  myrtle  in  Sicily,  where 
that  fruit  attains  a  larger  size  than  in  Greece. 
At  10.30  we  arrive  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which 
terminates  in  a  cape,  known  (as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  neighbouring  district)  by  the  name  of 
Velanidhia,  and  then  de^icending  the  western  slope 
of  the  ridge,  arrive  at  10.54  at  the  monastery 
of  Dobo ',  which  is  larger  than  St.  Taxiarches, 
contains  a  handsome  church  newly  painted,  many 
cells  and  chambers,  and  between  monks  and  ser- 
vants, not  less  than  forty  inmates.  Some  of  the 
apartments  are  neat  and  clean,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  inhabitants.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Seraphim  Thaumaturgus,  a  Greek  of  large 
property,  wlio  retired  here  not  long  after  the 
Turkish  cuncjucst,  and  built  the  monastery.  His 
skull,  which  is  here  deposited,  is  in  great  request 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  its  wondrous  power  in 
driving  away  all  kinds  of  evil.  The  holy  relic' 
has  just  been  sent  to  Thebes,  to  put  a  stop  to  an 
epidemic  disorder  which  has  made  its  appearance 
in  that  town  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can 
procure  a  sufficient  number  of  mules  to  carry  mo 
to  St.  Luke,  all  those  belonging  to  the  convent 
being  employed  on  that  service.     There  are  many 

'  o't   roc    d¥l(ia\vov    ddfivoi  '  Ao^irov,  or  Nrofiirof, 

irQpi\oyTa,  riv  wayTa\'av  «ap-  '   to  &yioy  X/it^afVK. 

Kov    ilti     iiiiVToy.  —  Pausan. 
Bceot.  c.  28. 
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manuscripts  in  the  monastery,  handsomely  written 
on  parchment  or  vellum,  but  all  of  late  date,  and 
all  TTOTtocfca,  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  general 
history,  which  begins  with  the  creation  and  war 
of  Troy,  and  ends  with  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Venice,  and  of  the  Turks.  The  author's  name  1 
could  not  discover.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
good  printed  editions  of  the  classics  belong-ing  to 
Dobo,  but  they  have  been  sent  to  Livadhia  for  the 
I  use  of  the  school  there. 

Sending  my  baggage  to  Kyriaki  by  the  direct 
road  over  the  mountain,  I  proceed  thither  by  the 
TS'ay  of  the  sea  shore,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  a 
Hellenic  site  near  the  harbour  of  the  monasterv, 
which  we  reach  in  an  hour,  the  road  descending 
throuffh  hills  covered  with  shrubs.  The  ruins  are 
those  of  a  small  fortified  town,  which  we  may 
confidently  name  Bidis.  It  occupied  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards 
a  small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  an  immense  /3pa'^oc,  or  lofty  rock, 
separated  by  a  torrent  from  the  precipitous  ac- 
clivities of  Helicon.  These  which  rise  directly  to 
a  snowy  summit  called  Tjivri ',  from  a  small  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  consist  of  perpendicular  white 
rocks,  mixed  with  narrow  natural  terraces  covered 
with  pines.  The  slope  of  the  site  of  Bulls  towards 
the  sea  is  cultivated,  and  contains  a  house  belong- 
ing to  Dobo,  below  which  there  is  a  level  on  the 
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them,  as  there  is  no  easy  access  to  the  place  but 
by  sea,  they  are  now  deprived.  The  port  is  called 
Zalitza;  between  it  and  Cape  Velanidhia  is  a 
similar  inlet  of  the  sea,  named  Mazeri,  around 
which  are  some  pastures  belonging  to  Zeriki,  or 
Zeritza,  a  village  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  serving 
for  its  flocks  in  winter.  The  Paleokastro  has  some 
handsome  pieces  of  wall  of  the  third  order  remain- 
ing, and  seems  to  have  been  rather  larger  than 
the  ancient  town  at  St.  Taxiarches. 

Although  Pausanias  places  his  remarks  on 
Bulis  in  his  Pliocics,  he  seems  hardly  to  have 
accounted  it  a  city  of  Phocis,  since  he  describes 
it  as  bordering  upon  that  province '.  He  con- 
sidered it,  perhaps,  as  a  neutral  town,  from 
having  been  colonized  by  Dorians  under  Bulon. 
Stephanus,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  however,  all  attri- 
bute Bulis  to  I^hocis  '.  Pausanias  describes  it  as 
occupying  a  lofty  site,  conspicuous  to  those  who 
sail  from  Anticyra  to  Lechasum,  and  as  distant 
seven  stades  from  the  sea,  eighty  stades  from 
Thisbc,  and  one  hundred  stades  from  Anticyra, 
all  which  computations  will  be  found  tolerably 
correct,  applied  to  this  site.  He  notices  the  re- 
markable torrent  which  here  joins  the  sea,  and 
wliich  was  named    Heracleius ;   there  was  also  a 

fountain,  Sauuium  *,  which  1  have  not  discovered, 

i 

1  7-p  y^  rp  <t*ii;K(2i  SftopoQ, —  6<i\away  ravrp  yilfinppot  ov 

Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  37.  o]  iTri\ii>piDi  ovo^d^ovaiv  'ilpa- 

'  Stephan.  in  BouA.i£.     Plin.  Kktiov Kai  ■n-qy^  Bow- 

H.  N.  I.  4,  c.  3.     Ptolem.  1.  3,  \iCioi^  iori  KaXovfiivoy  Xnivioy. 

c.  15.  — Pausan.  Phucic.  c.  37. 

'  Kdrctfft  a  KQi  roTafiot:  if. 
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^«tlMi|IS  from  not  having  sufficiently  searched  ^ 
fiw  it.  Tbe  morex,  producing  the  purple  dye,  fl 
IIm  fialkenr  of  which  emploved  half  the  people  ' 
^  BvK*  u*  the  time  of  Pausanias,  is  no  longer 
iMLlJiAt  611  tliis  coast,  though  assuredly  it  still 
l^\W*»  fe^'W.  The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  by  the 
I^mUIu  was  named  Megistus,  meaning  Jupiter. 
W  wty  contained  likewise  temples  of  Diana 
^^(  x>f  IWchus,  with  statues  of  those  deities   in 

llMvhig  ascertained  the  ancient  positions  of  Siph^ 
n^^^   Hidis,   1  shall  revert  to  the  inquiry  as  to  tbe 
Mtu'ii'ut   name    of  the  fortress  and  harbour,    now 
t^HlU'd  Aliki.     The  only  authors  who  afford  us  anv 
i>»»Uliu»CL'  in  this  question  are  Scylax  and  Plinv, 
rtiid  tlu-  extreme  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  for- 
WM'V  nnulors  him  a  most  doubtful  guide.    Proceed- 
inj;  idoug  the  coast  from  west  to  east,  he  names 
■l^uritia',  Sijiliia',  the  harbour  Eutretus,  a  fortress  Boe- 
H|hou,  anil  then  /Egosthena  of  the  Megaris.    This  is 
IIm'  vuij;nr  reading,  but  some  of  the  commentators 
\u\\v  rluinged  Corsia;  into  Creusia,  and  Boethon 
I M  HoijOwv)  into  Twv  Boi<»r«^v '.     The  rejection  of  tlie 
\\\m\  Corsia?  is  founded  on  Pausanias,  who  places      H| 
i'lirniu'  near   the   northern  shore  of  Bceotia,   and      " 
partly    on    the    improbability    of    Scylax    having 
omillod  Creusifl,  which  was  the  chief  harbour  on 
llio   southern   coast  of   this   province.      There    is 
rruKon  however  to  believe  from  Pliny,  that  there 

t'  Mira  li  ^M«tTc  Dotwro^  «•-      (rwr  Bourrir,)  a  vofavXewc  ^ 


t^niwain)  2i<^t  mi  Vi^i^"      *'*»'• — Scylax  in  B«<wroi, 
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really  existed  a  second  Corsiae  in  this  part  of 
BoDotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  the  name  of  Theba;  Corsicae,  in  which 
case  the  similarity  of  name  seems  to  point  out  tlie 
modern  Kbosia  as  the  successor  of  Theba;  Cor- 
sic8B,  its  situation  just  below  the  highest  summit 
of  Helicon,  according  moreover  with  Pliny's  words, 
juxta  Heliconera  '.  On  this  supposition,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  names  by  Scylax  is  not  incorrect, 
whereas  if  we  read  Kptovaia  for  Kopaiai,  we  must 
suppose  Scylax  to  have  placed  Creusia  the  first 
name  on  the  coast,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
last. 

By  the  port  Eutretus,  there  is  some  appearance 
that  Scylax  intended  the  harbour  of  Thisbe,  whicli 
may  have  received  the  name  of  Eutretus  from  the 
namerous  cavities  in  the  rocks,  where  pigeons 
still  breed  in  immense  numbers,  as  Strabo  re- 
marked. It  would  then  follow,  that  the  reiT^oc,  or 
fortress  of  Boeotians,  which  is  the  next  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  Scylax,  was  that  still  existing 
at  Aliki,  the  name  of  which  may  have  been  lost 
by  the  corruption  of  the  text. 

But  there  is  still  another  interpretation  which 
may  be  given  to  this  passage  of  Scylax.  We 
learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eutresis,  one  of  the  Ho- 
meric towns  of  Bceotia,  was  in  his  time  a  village 

'  Dcin  in  intimo   sinu  an-  hoc    man    Bccotiae    oppidum 

gulus    Bccotiae    alluitur    cum  Pagie  unde  Pcloponneai  pro- 

oppidis    Siphis,    Thebis    qute  silit  cervix. — Plin,  H.  N.  I.  4, 

Corsica;     cognominatae     sunt,  c.  3. 
juxta  Ileliconem.    Tertium  ab 
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of  the  Thespice  '.  Stepbanus  places  it  between 
Thespiae  and  Plata}a^  but  his  iuformation  may  be 
doubted,  as  there  is  but  one  place  in  the  ten  miles 
between  Plataea  and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is 
likely  to  have  stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by 
Leuctra.  There  is  some  reason  therefore  for  think- 
ing that  the  Qtamwv  of  Stephanus  ought  to  be 
9iff/3u)v,  that  Eutresis  was  a  kw/i»j  of  the  Thespice  in 
the  road  from  Thisbe  to  Plataea,  and  that  the  vale 
of  Xeronomi  was  its  territory,  for  it  seems  clear 
that  this  valley  belonged  to  the  Thespice,  and  not 
to  the  Thisbaea,  which  latter,  considering  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  two  cities,  one  cannot  con- 
ceive to  have  extended  beyond  the  narrow  place 
before  described  in  the  valley  of  Dobrena,  across 
which  there  was  formerly  a  wall.  In  this  view  of 
the  question  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  ruins 
at  Aliki  are  those  of  the  fortress  of  the  Eutresitae, 
and  that  the  Hellenic  remains  at  Xeronomi  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Eutresites,  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus,  which  may  have  been  con- 
verted by  successive  repairs  into  the  ancient 
church  now  remaining  there.  And  in  this  case  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  words  o  Xi^nv  Evrpn^oc  teal 


'  .  .  .  Ei/rpJiff*!-  .  .  .  Kuifiiov 
Qtatttiwv'  iyravOd  (pavi  '£fj6ov 
Kol  'Afi<^iova  oln^aai  irply  /3a<7t< 
XcSffai  ©ij/jwK. — Strabo,  p.  4 1 1 . 

*  Ktirat  rapa  ri}v  63ov  ii.* 
QtmruSv  ei'c  nXaracac  dirayov- 
vav,  fjv  iTtlj^tat  Z^ftoc  nal  'Afx- 
^uif  .  ,  ,  I'j  KUftiiTifc  ^vrprialrt^c 
nip'  ou   o  'Aji6\Xoty  Eurpjfffirjjt' 


Kai    upvv    aiiToir    Kai   (larTiwv 
ii'CoS,6raroy, — Stephan.  in  Ef- 

The  plural  termination  of 
Thisbe  is  justified  by  Xeno- 
phon,  1.  6,  c.  4. ;  by  Stephanus 
in  Olaflr),  and  by  Strabo,  p. 
•ill,  who  says,  'U  li  Qiaflii, 
6llr|ia^  vv¥  Xt'yoirau 
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Tuyoq   Twv   Boi(i)Tujj'  are  all   to  be  referred   to  the 
harbour  and  ruins  at  Atiki. 

Having  quitted  the  Paleokastro  of  Zalitza  at  2, 
we  cross  the  torrent,  pass  under  a  singular  sharp 
insulated  rock,  upon  which  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  terraces,  and  continue  to  follow  the  side  of 
the  rocky  mountain  by  a  road  overliaoging  the  sea. 
On  the  right  towards  the  summit  of  the  heights, 
are  churches  of  St,  Theodore  and  St.  Anthony, 
but  not  in  sight.  These,  like  the  monasteries  of 
St,  Michael  and  Dobo  are  remains  of  the  eremiti- 
cal and  monastic  establishments  which  peopled 
these  woody  deserts  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  hills  are  chiefly  covered  with  wild 
olive,  ilex,  holly-oak,  and  juniper  of  a  large 
growth.  The  oaks  would  furnish  an  abundance 
of  useful  timber,  but  at  present,  like  the  others, 
they  serve  chiefly  to  supply  fire-wood  to  the  towns 
on  the  gulf.  As  we  proceed,  the  hills  become 
very  steep,  and  terminate  precipitously  in  the  sea, 
affording  only  an  extremely  rugged  and  difficult 
path  along  the  side  of  them  :  it  was  no  better  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  Pausanias 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  road  at  all  from 
Auticyra  to  Bulia ',  though  more  anciently  there 
was  a  communication,  as  Cleombrotus  marched 
this  way  from  CliEeroneia  with  a  large  army  just 
before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  order  to  avoid  an 

'  'Ec  it  riiv  ^ovXiy  ck  ftiv  olia'     ovru    cvir^ara     opt;    t:al 

rijf    Boiiiiriac    0<tr/iijr    (rraciutv  Tpa\ta    rh    ^tralv    'AKTu'upac 

ivrlv  oide  oySotiKoyra,  t£  'Aiti-  rt  i<rri  Kai  BovKtios- — Pausan. 

Kvpui  It  r^c  ^i^Kiuy  h'  rjirtipov  Phocic.  c.  37. 
fiiy    Kat    tl    ap■)^i|v    Iffrtf,     oiiK 


the  ridge  which  borders  the  sea,   in  a   direction 
forming   a   right   angle   with  our   former    route. 
The  summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Corlnthtac  gulf,  and  of  all  the  northern    part  of 
the  Morea  from  Corinth  to  Mount  Voidhia  ;    the 
gulf  of  Aspra  Spida  also  presents  itself  surrounded 
by  steep,  barren  ridges,  which  exhibit  an  appear- 
ance almost  as  dismal  as  any  part  of  Dalmatia, 
or  Albania.     Inland  in  every  direction  appear  the 
snowy  fir-clad  summits  of  Parnassus  and  helicon. 
Not  far  from  the  place  where  we  quitted  the  coast 
a  high  rocky  cape  extends  into  the  sea,   beyond 
which  the  coast  retires  as  far  as  Punda,  a  cape  on 
the  south  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Aspra  Spitia, 
opposite  to  which  on  the  north-western  shore  is 
the  peninsula  of  Kefali.     Having  crossed  two  high 
stony  ridges,  we  arrive  at  6.10  at*Kyriaki,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  under  the  last  of 
the  snowy  summits  of  Mount  Helicon.     Half  way 
from  the  sea  we  passed  on  our  left  a  little  level  on 
the  sea-side,    where  is  a  port  called  Aghia,   be- 
longing to  the  monastery  of  St.  Luke,  while  al 
the  same  time  on  the  right   I   perceived  the  road 
from  Dobo  to  KjTiaki,  leading  through  a  hollow 
between  two  of  the  highest  points  of  Mount  Tzivri. 
Our  baggage  was  upwards  of  four  hours  in  comiug 
by  this  road,  having  passed  a  great  part  of  the 
way  tlirough  snow,    which    in  some   places  was 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  1. 6,  c.  4.— Diodor.  1.  15,  c.  54. 
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three  feet  in  depth.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
collected  yesterday  and  in  the  preceding  night, 
when  it  was  raining  at  St.  Taxiarches,  but  the 
snow  fell  as  we  crossed  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ridges  between  that  place  and  Dobo. 


Kyriaki  —  Mount  Helicon  —  Palea-khora  —  Monaxteiy  of  St, 
Lnke  of  Stiris — Stiris  and  its  fountain — Ambrytus — ^fetokbi 
Sto  lalo — Sidhiro-kafkhio — Aspra  Spitia — Anticyra — Mount 
Cirpk'u  — Dhesfioa — Mcdeon -^Marathtu  —  Cape  Pharygiwrn 
— Myckus — Pamassta  Nape  —  River  Pleitlus — Delphi — Its 
topography,  antiquities,  inscriptions,  &c. 

Kyriaki  is  a  village  of  30  families  belonging  to  the 
district  of  Livadhia,  situated  on  the  north-western 
side  of  Mount  Tzivri  in  a  small  hollow  cultivated 
chiefly  with  vines,  and  surrounded  closely  on  all 
sides  by  fir-clad  summits  of  the  Heliconian  range. 
The  valley  is  very  cold  and  humid  in  the  present 
season.  A  torrent  runs  through  the  village, 
which,  uniting  with  others  a  little  below  St.  Luke, 
joins  the  sea  at  Sidhero-kafkhio  in  the  gulf  of 
Aspra  Spitia. 

Pausanias  says,  that  of  all  the  mountains  in 
Greece  Helicon  is  the  most  fertile,  and  abounds 
the  most  in  trees  '.  Though  he  may  be  correct 
in  the  main,  the  western  extremity  differs  in  cha- 
racter from  the  other  summits.  The  Muses  natu- 
rally preferred  the  gentler  slopes,  the  springs,  and 


'  'O  it  'EXccwK  opii'  riiv  iv      itrriv  ti-ytmc  »'»»'   ciffpuv  ayj^\ 
rp    'EWali    iv   ro(c    fidXiirrn      wXtuis. — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  28. 
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groves,  and  smiling  valleys  to  the  eastward.  Here 
the  barren  and  terrific  prevail  over  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  :  the  higher  parts  consist  of  rocks  inter- 
mixed with  pine-trees,  while  the  lower  roots  par- 
take of  the  naked  barrenness  of  the  neighbouring 
Cirph'tSf  a  mountain  which  is  almost  entirely  of  this 
character.  But  even  on  this  side  of  Helicon  some 
pleasant  valleys  are  interspersed  among  the  rocks. 
in  summer  the  woods  and  verdant  pastures  of  Ilc/i- 
con  contrast  most  agreeably  witli  the  parched  plains 
of  BfEotia  ;  and  if  industry  were  protected,  all  the 
cultivable  parts  of  the  mountain  would  speedily  be 
embellished  by  fields  and  gardens,  villages  and 
houses,  offering  delightful  retreats  in  summer,  in- 
stead of  merely  furnishing  pasture  to  the  flocks 
when  they  retire  in  that  season  from  the  arid 
plains.  The  only  villages  at  present  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  mountain,  including  the  divisions  of 
it  anciently  called  Laphystium  and  Libethrium, 
are  Tzara,  Surbi,  Granitza,  Zagara,  Steveniko, 
Zeriki,  Tzivri,  and  Kukora. 

Strabo  describes  Helicon  as  equal  to  Parnas- 
sus both  in  height  and  perimeter '.  In  the  latter 
he  may  be  correct,  if  we  consider  Parnassus 
as  bounded  by  the  Nape  of  Delphi  to  the  south, 
and  on  the  western  side  by  the  ravine  which  ex- 
tends from  Cyihdum  to  Amphissa,  but  in  regard  to 
the  height  the  geographer  was  certainly  mistaken, 
as  Liakura  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
Paleovuna,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Heli- 

'  'O  fity  ovv  'liX(vi>v  w  iroXv  v^'Of  *■'«*  mpi fiSTpoy. — Strabo, 
fitarrficuc    row    Ilapt'UffoD    i^a-       p.  409. 
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COM.  In  the  quantity  of  cultivable  land  Paniassu* 
may  rival  Helicon,  as  there  is  nothing  upon  the 
latter  which  can  be  compared  in  extent  to  the 
upper  Parnassian  plains  containing  Aguriani,  the 
Corydan  cave,  and  the  Kalj'via  of  Ardkhova  ;  but 
Helicon  in  general  is  more  tS-yiwc,  as  Pausanias 
describes  it,  and  better  clothed  with  a  productive 
soil,  the  Parnassian  plain  just  mentioned  being 
poor  and  gravelly,  though  in  some  parts  barley  is 
grown  and  even  wheat. 

Feb.7. — At  a  distance  of  thirty-five  minutes  from 
Kyriaki,  a  peaked  summit  bordering  the  valley  on 
the  north  retains  a  piece  of  ancient  wall;  and  in  the 
descent  of  the  pass  to  the  right  of  this  hill,  which 
leads  from  the  vale  of  Kyriaki  into  that  of  Stiri,  are 
some  other  remains  of  the  same  kind,  and  an  excava- 
tion in  the  rock.    The  pointed  hill  was  probably  the 
site  of  a  dependent  come  of  the  StiritiSy  and  tlie 
pass  may  have  been  fortified  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  approaches  to  Stiris  from 
Baoiia,     Continuing   to  descend  by  a  bad  road, 
we  enter,  in  forty  minutes,  the  valley  of  Stiri,  and 
in  fifteen  more  arrive  at  the  Palea  khora,  a  height 
so  called  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  which 
has  every  appearance  of  an  ancient  site,  being  a 
tabular  hill   defended    by  precipitous   rocks,   and 
situated  at  the  junction  of  two  streams.   The  sum- 
mit is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  loose  construction, 
resembling  in  some   parts  the  first  kind  of  Hel- 
lenic masonry,  though  with  much  smaller  stones 
than  the  Cyclopes  used.     No  citadel  is  traceable, 
but  the  surface  of  the  rock  within  the  inclosure  is 
excavated    in   many    places   for    habitations,   and 
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there  are  two  or  three  ancient  cisterns  near  a 
ruined  church.  The  height  is  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  yards  long,  lying  in  a  direc- 
tion of  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  brotid  in  the  widest  part.  A  lower 
rocky  summit  of  the  same  height  to  the  south-west 
was  not  included  within  the  ancient  walls.  The 
torrent  of  Kyriiki  is  joined  at  that  extremity  of  the 
hill  by  another  which  comes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zeriki ;  and  which,  after  having  received 
several  tributaries  in  the  valley  of  Stiri,  flows  along 
the  northern  side  of  Palea  khora.  All  these  tor- 
rents are  dry  in  summer.  Zeriki  is  situated  between 
two  of  tlie  summits  of  Helicon,  called  Gdhameni  • 
and  Kolles'.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  latter 
is  the  village  of  Surbi,  not  far  from  Livadhia. 

From  the  Palea  khora,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
ride  in  a  N.W.  direction,  brings  me  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris',  which  stands  on  the 
side  of  a  peaked  hill  advancing  into  the  valley. 
This  height  also  was  fortified  by  the  ancients ; 
some  of  the  foundations  still  remain  on  the  stim- 
mit,  others  are  seen  a  little  below  the  monastery, 
as  well  as  to  the  north-east  of  it,  where  an  angle 
of  the  Hellenic  wall  is  still  standing,  and  the 
monastery  itself  is  in  great  part  built  of  ancient 
materials.  The  fortress  was  of  the  triangular  form, 
common  among  the  ancients ;  the  two  sides  which 
descend  from  the  angle  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
follow  two  ridges  which  inclose  a  hollow  between 

'  KoXXa.c 
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them.  To  the  south  the  height  is  precipitous.    Thei 
walls  seem  to  have  been  much  more  carefully  con- 
structed than  those  of  the  Palea  khora  :   the  ma- 
sonry is  partly  of  the  third  order  and  parti}'  of  re- 
gular courses.     Though  the  hill  narrows  towards 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  the  circumference  of  the 
fortress  was  greater  than  that  of  Palea  khora,  and 
the  monks   believe   it  to   have  been  Stiris.      But 
it  could  hardly  have  been  the  Stiris  which  Pau- 
sanias  describes,  because  there  is  a  copious  foun- 
tain within  the  walls  of  the  monastery  issuing  from 
the  side  of  the  hill,    whereas  Pausanias   says  of 
Stiris  that  "  it  was  situated  on  a  stony  height,  where 
the  wells  were  few  and  supplied  only  water  fit  for 
washing  or  the  use  of  cattle ;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants brought  water  for  drinking  from  a  place 
four  stades  below  the  city,  where  was  a  descent  to 
a  source  excavated  among  the  rocks '."     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  source  at 
the   monastery  with  that  which    Pausanias   men- 
tions,  the  distance   from  the  Palea  kliora  to  the 
monastery    being  greater    than    four  stades,   and 
there  being  instead  of  a  descent,  an  ascent,  to  the 
fountain,  almost  equal  in   height  to  the  descent 
from  the  Palea  khora.     Thu  only  otlier  source  in 
the  valley  of  Stiris  is  a  well  to  the  south-westward 
of  Palea  khora ;  but  instead  of  being  in  a  hollow 
among  rocks,  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  culti- 
vated part  of  the  valley,  and  instead  of  being  four 
stades,  is  not  more  than  one  ami  a  half  from  the 
ancient  site.      An    inscription,    however,    in    the 

'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  35. 
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outer  wall  of  the  churcli,  leaves  little  doubt  that 
the  adjoining  fountain  was  that  intended  by  Pau- 
sanias.  Of  this  inscription  there  remain  about 
two-thirds,  which  was  more  than  I  expected  to 
find,  as  Cliandler  remarks  only  that  it  had  been 
«een  by  Wheler,  and  supposed  apparently  that  it 
no  longer  existed  in  his  own  time.  It  resembles 
that  at  Thisbe,  which  records  the  dedication  of  a 
building  at  that  place  to  the  gods  Augusti  and  to 
the  city,  attesting  in  like  manner  tlie  dedication 
to  the  gods  August!  and  to  the  city  of  a  Kphvn,  or 
constructed  fountain,  with  steps,  and  a  covered 
building,  and  a  conduit  of  water  which  had  been 
made  at  the  expence  of  the  dedicators  Xenocrates 
and  Eumaridas '.  The  word  /3a0/iioi  in  the  inscrip- 
tion accords  with  the  Kariovric  of  Pausanias,  and 
the  rocks  from  whicli  the  source  issues,  with  his 
TTfrpotc*.  If  the  descent  to  the  water  is  not  now 
such  as  both  Pausanias  and  the  inscription  seem  to 
imply,  that  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  an 
alteration  in  the  ground,  caused  by  the  erection 
of  the  monastery.  The  word  noXti,  though  at  first 
sight  it  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Luke,  is  not  adverse  to  either  supposition,  as 


'  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
tlie  inscription  after  suppljing 
the  ends  of  the  lines  from  Spon 
and  Wheler:  OeoTc  ^tflaorolt 
cat  rp  lloXti  rify  tcpijvtiv  Kal  ra 
irpoc  rove  j3aBfU>vt;,  fai  to  ixol- 
Kioy  XtyoKpdrrit  Ka\  Ev^api'ca; 
avidrjKay  te  ruv  iciuv  teal  rfiv 
rov  v^aroc  titrayuiyiiv, — V. 
Inscription  No.  95.     An  I  has 

M  m 


been  omitted  by  the  lithogra- 
pher near  the  end  of  the  first 
line. 

'  TO  it  Hup  01  ifOpuirot  TO 
xuTi^ov  oaoy  vraOia  rivvapa 
iiroKaraliaiyovTts  Xafijidyovaiy 
Ik  ■njy^c'  h  ^*  if  trirpaiQ  iarly 
opiopvyfiiyt}  kui  apvoyrai  Kari- 
ovTiQ  is  rify  wtfyfiv. — Pausan. 
Phocic.  c.  35. 
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the  fountain  was  a  mere  dependency  of  the  ci^. 
Upon  the  whole,   therefore,   I  believe    that  the 
height  in  the  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
torrents  is  justly  called  the  Pale4  kbora,  or  old 
town,  and  that  the  fountain  is  that  which  the  Sti- 
Htffi  made  use  of;  but  that,  firom  the  fault  either 
of  Pausanias  or  of  his  text,  the  distance  of  the 
fountain  from  the  city  is  not  correct,  and  he  has 
omitted  to  describe  the  fountain  as  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.   The  ancient  walls  on  this  height  are 
)>erhAp8  tliose  of  a  fortress  built  by  the  Stiritae,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  occupying  this  commanding 
height  as  for  that  of  protecting  the  fountain,  and 
which  Pausanias  may  not  have  noticed  because  it 
may  have  been  already  ruined  before  his  time. 

The  |>eople  of  Stiris  considered  themselves  a 
tH>lony  of  the  demus  Srcipictc  in  Attica,  who  settled 
here  under  Peteus,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  At- 
tica by  -/Egt>us'.  The  city  partook  of  the  severe 
puuishniont  inflicted  upon  the  Phocians  by  Philip, 
Mm  tif  Amyutag,  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War, 
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the  other  of  ancient  fabric,  and  enveloped  with 
sashes  or  bandages'.  The  Igumenos  of  St.  Lnke 
wishes  to  persuade  me  that  the  monastery  was 
bnilt  by  the  same  architects  who  afterwards  erected 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Wheler  and  Chan- 
dler met  with  abbots  more  intelligent,  and  who  knew 
that  the  building  was  cot  founded  till  about  the 
year  960  by  Ronianus  the  Second,  in  honour  of 
a  hermit  of  Stiris  of  the  name  of  Lnke,  whose 
history  has  been  related  by  Chandler.  The 
church,  however,  certainly  resembles  that  of  St. 
Sophia  uc  fiiKpov  fitya\ifi,  being  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  vestibule  and  three  doors 
at  the  western  end  :  a  dome  in  the  centre,  and 
upper  galleries  supported  by  columns  on  the  sides. 
The  length  of  the  nave,  from  the  inner  door  to  the 
skreen  of  the  altar,  is  46  feet ;  the  6oXoc,  or  dome, 
is  31  feet  in  diameter  :  some  fine  slabs  of  verd  an- 
tique are  seen  in  the  pavement  and  walls.  There 
are  130  men,  62  horses,  and  23  mules,  attached 
to  the  monastery,  which  possesses  two  mctokhis, 
one  at  Patra  and  the  other  on  the  sea-side,  at 
Sidhiro-kafkhio.  To  my  inquiry  for  manuscripts 
and  books,  they  reply  that  every  thing  of  that  sort 
was  burnt  by  the  archicleft  Andritzo.  Whether 
this  be  true,  or  rather,  as  I  suspect,  partly  true, 
and  partly  used  as  an  excuse  to  conceal  what  is 
left,  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that  the  house  has  suf- 
fered from  some  such  cause  since  the  time  of 
Chandler,  for  I  can  learn  no  tidings  of  the  Iambic 
verses  hung  up  in  a  frame  in  the  church,  which 
Chandler  copied  and   published.      The   building 
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bears  strong  marks  also  of  having  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  which  are  not  unfrequent  here  ;  and 
a  great  fissure  in  the  dome  is  known  to  have  been 
caused  by  one  of  these  convulsions. 

The  valley  of  Stiris  affords  a  beautifal  contract 
to  the  rocks  and  woods  of  the  lofty  and   rag;^ed 
summits  which  surround  it.     Unlike  some  of  the 
basins  of  the  Morea  similarly  encased,  which  have 
not  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or  hedge  in  them,  and  are 
such  perfect  levels  as  to  resemble  lakes,  this  vale 
is  enlivened  by  rising  grounds,  and  a  great  variety 
of  vegetation.  Although  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  in  diameter,  the  surface  is  diversified  with  na- 
tural pasture,  corn-fields  now  green,  and  vineyards 
still  quite  brown,  mixed  with  copses  of  holly-oak, 
and  ilex,  or  with  olives  and  cypresses.    To  the  pecu- 
liar shape  and  colour  of  the  two  latter  trees,  which 
contrast  so  agreeably  with  all  others,  the  scenery 
of  Greece  is  much  indebted  for  its  beauty  in  all 
seasons.     At    present   those   trees,   with   the  two 
species  of  oak  just  mentioned,   and  the  smaller 
evergreens  which  prevail  in  all  the  retired  valleys 
and  sheltered  situations,  particularly  the  lentisk 
and  myrtle,  enliven  the  winter  scene  in  a  manner 
unknown  among  the  woods  of  Northern  Europe. 
One  kind  of  pimari '  grows  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon oak  on  the  hills  around  the  valley  of  Stiris, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Heliconian  ridges, 
but  there  are  two  other  varieties  of  it,  one  of  which 
is  a  large  shrub,  the  other  a  small  low  bush  ;  this 
last  is  the  kokko^  of  Pausanias,  which  he  justly 

'  irpo-cipi,  from  U.  irpJ»t»c>  Qucrcus  Coccifcm,  more   vulgarly 
lipfopi,  or  wovpyapi. 
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compares  to  the  o\tvtK,  or  Icutisk,  and  describes  as 
abounding  in  the  district  of  Arabrysus,  and  as  pro- 
ducing an  insect  used  for  dying  wool'.  The  insect 
is  found  on  every  kind  of  pirnuri,  though  of  course 
it  Is  not  80  easily  gathered  from  the  larger  trees. 
The  ilex  with  smooth  leaves',  which  abounds  here, 
as  it  generally  does  in  the  woods  of  Greece,  and 
which  is  called  aria  in  the  Morea,  is  here  known 
by  the  name  of  aglami'. 

Above  the  heights  which  bound  the  vale  of 
Stiris  on  the  north-west,  and  separate  it  from  the 
valley  of  Dhistomo,  rises  the  bare  and  rocky  Cir- 
j)his,  which  is  itself  overtopped,  by  the  majestic 
summits  of  Liukura,  painful  to  behold,  from  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  recent  fall  of  snow,  and 
receiving  an  apparent  increase  of  height  and  dimi- 
nution of  distance  from  that  clearness  of  atmosphere 
which  in  Greece  generally  attends  fair  weather  in 
winter. 

There  arc  two  roads  from  St.  Luke  to  the  Gulf 
ofAspra  Spitia:  one  by  the  metokhi  at  Sidhiro- 
kafkhio,  more  commonly  called  Sto  lalo* ;  the 
other  more  circuitous,  which  passes  from  the 
north-westeni  extremity  of  the  valley  of  St.  Luke 
through  a  defile  to  Dhistomo,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ambrysus.  Having  visited  this  place  on  a  former 
journey,  I  prefer  the  route  by  the  metokhi. 

The   remains  of  Ambrysus  are  too  inconsider- 

'     Pausan.    Phocic.    c.    36.  '  Quercus  ilex. 

ilo  remarks  that  the  Gauls  of  '  ayXdfti. 

Phrygia  call  this  shrub  uc,  that  '  tn-it  yia\6v,  at  the  sea. 

is,   houx,    the  modern   French 
name  of  the  prinus. 
13 
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the  de».iift'w    vUch    Pa 
«r  m  doafale  wal,  hmUt  by  tlie 
of  AmjmtmB,   aad 
the  «Mi^»t  defes- 
ch«  wk  iB  Gfcece,  next  t»  iIk  favtificalMi  of 
Iff)  ■! '.  dioagii  the  walk  woe  «Bly  about  fcmr- 
leea  feet  Ugh,  and  fire  feet  thick,  with  a  distance 
betveen  them  of  a  little  more  than  §v«  feet'.    The 
loirn  was  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount 
Cirpkis,  ta  a  email  vall^  gt^^tng  rise  to  the  stream 
called  Platania,  which  joins  the   Cep^Msus  in  the 
plaia  of  Chteroneia.     The  long  ralley  of  this  rirer 
furnished  an  easy  access  from  that  plain  to  ^m- 
tryn»i  nor  ift  the  other  approach  to  it  from  Stiris 
difficult,  though  both  might  be  perilous  routes  for 
an  army  if  the  country  were  hostile,  particularly 
the  former,  from  the  length  of  the  narrow  valley. 
It  appears  from  Pausanias  that  there  was  a  more 
direct  road  from  Chseroneia  into  the  vale  of  Siiria 
across  the  mountains,  for  he  conducts  his  reader 
from  Chaeroneia  to  Stiris,  and  from  Stiris  to  Am- 
br}-sus,  and  remarks  that  the  road  from  Chaeroneia 
to  Stiris  was  ru^ed,  and  for  the  most  part  moun- 
tainous*. 

At  2.15  we  proceed  from  the  monastery  to  its 
nictokhi  "  by  the  sea."  The  road  leaves  the  plain 
at  its  south-western  end,  and  at  2.45  enters  a  nar- 
row opening,  through  which  the  torrent,  formed  by 

'  Pausan.  Mesaen.  c.  31.  Daulis,    and    the    Schute     to 

'   Phocic.  c.  36.  Delphi,   Iripa  rpa^ftia   n  oii^ 

'  Tlicre  are    two  roada,   he  «u  dpcti'i^  ra  w\iutra  U  voXmit 

caya,     fnim     Clia*roneia    into  ^mtiwv  ^riptv. 

"hocif :     one    by     Panopeus, 
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the  joint  waters  of  the  valleys  of  Kyriaki  and  of 
Stiri,  makes  its  way,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
precipices  of  white  rock,  among  which  grow  a  few 
jtiiiipers  and  wild  olives.  The  road  frequently 
crosses  the  torrent,  and  follows  alternately  either 
bank,  until  at  4  it  enters  a  valley  included  between 
two  steep  and  rocky  mountains,  and  covered  with 
olive  plantations  and  corn-fields.  At  4. 15  we  arrive 
at  the  inettikhi,  which  consists  only  of  two  apart- 
ments ;  one  with  a  fire-place  in  the  middle,  and  a 
wooden  ledge  round  the  wall  for  the  Kalogheri  to 
sleep  upon  ;  the  other  containing  an  oil  mill  and  a 
press,  with  stables  for  the  mules  used  in  the  mill 
and  farm.  The  monks  cultivate  the  com  and 
olives,  gather  in  the  harvest,  and  make  the  oil. 
The  mill  is  nothing  more  than  a  cylindrical  stone, 
turned  by  means  of  a  horse  or  mule  yoked  at  one 
end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  stone.  The  olives  thus  bruised 
are  put  into  baskets  and  pressed.  In  the  evening 
a  ten  minutes'  ride  conducts  me  from  the  metokhi 
to  the  sea,  where  are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
fortress,  crowning  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  beach  in  which  the  plain  terminates. 
The  road  from  the  metokhi  to  Aspra  Spltia  leads 
through  a  narrow  pass  between  the  promontory  and 
the  mountains  which  border  the  vale  of  the  me- 
tokhi to  the  northward.  The  wall  of  the  fortress 
remains  in  good  preservation  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill,  where  in  some  places  it  still  exists  to 
more  than  half  the  original  height;  on  the  other 
sides  it  is  hardly  traceable,  but  within  the  enclo- 
sure there  are  some  terrace  walls,  one  particularly. 
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which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  polygonal    masonry, 
verging  to  a  more  regular    kind.     On    the   road 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  is  a  heap  of 
ruins  near  the  shore,   consisting  of  some  ancieot 
blocks  in  sita,  covered   with    the   remains   of  a 
church,  among  which  is  a  capital  of  white  marble 
of  indifierent    execution.      There  seems    to    have 
been    an    ancient    tower    here    which    had    been 
converted  into  a  church.     The  promontory   and 
ruin,  as  well  as  an  anchorage    for   boats    within 
the    cape,    are    named    Sidhiro-kafkhio  I,    mean- 
ing a  place  where  iron  has  been  smelted,  though 
there  is  not  at  present  any  appearance  or  tradition 
of  such  works  having  existed  here.     The  summit 
of  the  promontory  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aspra   Spitia  witli  the   cultivated   lands 
surrounding  it,  of  the  promontory  Kefali  on  the 
opposite   side  of  the   Gulf,  and  of  the   coast    of 
Phocis,  as   far  as   Cape  Trakhila.      Opposite  to 
the  latter,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  is  seen 
Cape  Punda,  which  is  the  extremity  of  Mount  Ver- 
seniko;  beyond  it  are  the  inlet  and  port  called 
Aghia,  and   then  the    rugged    falls  of  the   same 
mountain  extending  to  the  place  where  I  quitted 
the  coast  coming  from  Dobo.     The  little  vale  of 
the  metokhi,  watered  by  the  river  of  Stiris,  sepa- 
rates Mount  Verseniko  from  the  equally  rocky  and 
forbidrltng  heights  which  lie   between  this  valley 
and  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  which  extend  westward 
as  far  as  the  vale  of  Dhistomo,  and  to  a  narrow 
pass  which  leads  up  to  that  place  from  the  gulf. 
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"  Feb.  8, — Having  returned  to  Sidhiro-kafkhio,  1 
pass  at  8.15  through  the  opening  which  separates 
the  promontory  from  the  mountain  on  the  right, 
and  continue  along  the  rocky  foot  of  the  latter, 
near  the  sea-side,  till  9.5,  when  we  arrive  on  the 
beach  at  the  extremity  of  a  little  valley,  which  is 
the  entrance  of  the  pass  already  mentioned,  as 
leading  from  the  sea  to  Dhistomo.  In  this  direc- 
tion appears  one  of  the  summits  of  C'irphis,  now 
called  Xero-vuni ',  covered  with  snow.  That 
named  Somalesi*,  which  was  seen  from  the  vale  of 
Stiris,  is  more  to  the  southward,  near  Dhesfina,  be- 
yond which  village  a  part  of  the  same  range,  called 
Xeroghianni ',  projects  into  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Ti-akhila.  Finding  here  some  Kefa- 
loniote  fishermen  about  to  haul  their  seine,  I 
remain  to  wait  the  event,  in  hopes  of  a  purple 
raurex,  or  some  fish  with  an  ancient  name ;  and 
not  quite  without  success  to  me,  though  with 
little  to  the  fishermen,  who  besides  a  few  kala- 
makia*,  or  cuttle-fish,  catch  only  two  or  three  of 
a  small  species  of  herring,  the  name  of  which, 
fiapiBti,  cannot  but  be  Hellenic '.  The  chief  mar- 
ket for  the  fish  caught  in  this  gulf  is  Livadhia. 
Proceeding  at  9.30  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  we 
cross  the  extremity  of  a  root  of  Mount  Cirphis^  and 
arrive  in  a  little  cultivated  plain  and  slope,  where 
on  a  hill  on  the  right  are  the  remains  of  Aspra 
Spitia  (the  white  houses),  once  a  considerable 
village,    but  now   only  a   small  dependence   on 

'  Zipofiovvi.  '  Kn\afiUKt,  ink-fish. 

'  Su/ioXtffu  '  The  ofAaptf:  is   mentioned 

*  Stpoyiuyrt,  by  Aristotle,  I.  8,  c,  30, 
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Dhesfina.     The  baggage  mules  which  set  out  with 
us  from  the   metokhi   arrive  at  Aspra   Spitia   at 
10.20,  and  continue  their  route  to  DhesHna,  while 
I  visit  a  spot  towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  where, 
among  olive  plantations,  are  some  ancient  founda- 
tions sufficient  to  indicate  a  Hellenic  site,   though 
as  building  materials  are  often  carried  awaj'  from 
hence  by  sea  to  the  neiglibouriug  coasts,  in  a  few 
years  probably  there  will   hardly  be  a  vestige  of 
antiquity  left.     Half  a  mile  farther  south  is   the 
high   peninsula  named    Kcfali.      It  is  connected 
with  the  main  by  a   level   isthmus  which   is  cul- 
tivated  with  corn   and  olives,  and  on  the  south- 
em  side  forms  the  head  of  a  harbour  named  A\ 
Isldhoro  (St.  Isidore),  where  on  a  rocky  projection 
at  the  south-eastern   corner  of  the  bay   are    the 
remains  of  a  castle   built  with  small  stones  and 
mortar.    To  the  left,  on  the  side  of  this  peninsular 
mountain,    arc   some    ancient    catacombs   in    the 
rock.     From  hence  as  far  as  Xeropigadho  in  the 
plain  of  Salona,   all  the   shore,   with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cultivated  hollows  on  the  sea-side, 
is  rugged  and   mountainous ;  the  entire  promon- 
tory,  as   far   inland   as  the    Plehtus,   belongs    to 
Dhesfina,     One  of  the  small  maritime  valleys  just 
mentioned  is  situated  within  Cape  Trakhila,  and 
is   in    sight   from   Ai   Isidhoro    as   well    as   from 
Sidhiro-kafkhio.     It  is  called  Prosako,   and  be- 
tween it  and  Ai  Isidhoro  are  two  long  narrow 
inlets,  named  Steno  and  Valto.     Steno  is  said  to 
be  a  good  port,  and  to  be  frequented  by  vessels 
of  considerable  burthen.    Kanndria  is  a  cultivated 
A  beyond  Cape  Trakhila,  similar  to  Prosako. 
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In  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Aspra  Spitja  are 
three  islands,  two  towards  Aghia,  the  other  to  the 
westward,  not  far  from  Cape  Trakhila.  On  the 
middle  one,  named  Dhaskaho,  as  well  as  on  the 
westernmost,  Tzariikhi,  are  remains  of  walls,  cis- 
terns, arches,  and  houses,  constructed  of  small 
stones  and  mortar. 

Having  returned  to  the  village  of  Aspra  Spltia, 
I  there  find  an  inscribed  marble,  serving  to  prove 
that  the  remains  near  the  sea  are  those  of  Anti- 
cyra,  which  Livy  and  Pausanias  snfficiently  show 
to  have  stood  in  some  part  of  this  gulf.  The 
marble  is  said  to  have  been  originally  fonnd  among 
the  fields  near  the  sea,  where  it  lay  for  many 
years  by  the  side  of  a  well,  and  served  the  women 
to  beat  their  clothes  upon  in  washing  them,  by 
which  means  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  had 
been  obliterated,  when  it  was  brought  up  to  the 
village  two  years  since.  There  still  remains 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  record  of  the  rights 
of  proxenia  granted  to  strangers  by  the  people  of 
Anticyra*.  Although  like  the  other  Phocian 
cities,  Anticyra  was  for  a  time  dismantled  and 
abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  it  had 
survived  many  of  the  other  cities  of  Phocis  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  advantage  which  it 


'  Liv.  1.  32,  c.  18. — Pausan. 
Phocic.  c.  36. 

'  ApyovTOs  KaXXtOTparou, 
ypafifiaTtvoyros     Jc     roO    ruy- 

tipiov fio^ 

Tf  ir6\ti  tCiv  'KvTtcvpiuv  66 fit y 
'UpaKXiufi  XirotipiTov  'Afi- 
/3pvffff(fi,  airry  (cai  (ry<Si>otc) 
Ttpoi^yinv,  nitvXiay,  dir^aXnnt; 


wpoSiKtay,  iffOKoXiTiiay,  (tyicnj- 
g-iv  ydc  KQi)  oi'Wac  trai  raWa 
rtftia,  Saa  nal  roi£  aXXoif  vpo- 
fccoic  »a«  tinpyiraiQ  rac  irdXtoc 
virdpxcc  iyyvot  rac  wpolty/ac 
'HpaicXtiiac  Styo- 
Kp  .  .  .  . — V,  Inscription, 
No.  96. 
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chiefly  owed  to  its  situation  on  this  sheltered  gulf, 
and  its  importance  as  a  point  of  coniiuunication 
witli  the  interior.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  in 
the  year  B.C.  198,  by  the  Consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flaraininus,  when  after  having  forced  his  way 
through  Epirus  into  Thessaly  by  defeating  Philip 
at  the  Aoi  Stena,  he  was  repulsed  at  Atrax,  irhich 
caused  him  to  proceed  into  Phocis  for  winter 
quarters,  where  he  took  Anticyra  for  the  sake  of 
its  harbour  and  the  convenient  situation  for  com- 
municating by  land  with  Thessaly'.  These  attri- 
butes of  Anticyra  are  exemplified  on  other  occasions 
in  ancient  history*,  and  exactly  accord  with  modem 
experience,  there  being  no  place  in  the  Corinthiac 
gulf  more  frequented  than  Aspra  Spitia  as  a  point 
of  passage,  in  consequence  of  its  central  position 
and  the  excellence  of  the  harbour.  In  ancient  times 
Anticyra  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  production 
and  preparation  of  the  best  hellebore  in  Greece, — 
a  medicine  to  which  the  ancients  attached  an 
absurd  value,  many  pereons  even  coming  from  a 
distance  to  reside  at  Anticyra  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  perfect  cure  *.  According  to  Pausanias, 
there  were  two  kinds  growing  in  the  district,   of 


i 


« 


.1  Itaque  relicta  obaidione, 
quia  nullu.s  in  tota  Acamania: 
atque  jEtolia?  ore  portus  erat, 
qui  simul  et  omnes  onerarias, 
quae  comiueatum  exercitui  por- 
tabant  caperet,  et  tecta  ad 
hibernandum  Icgionibus  prse- 
beret,  Anticyra  in  Phocide 
in  Corinthium  versa  sinum,  ad 
id  nppurtunissime  sita  visa : 
quia  nee  procui  Thessalid,  hos- 


tiumque  locis,  abibant,  et  ex 
adverso  Pcloponnesum  exiguo 
maris  spatio  divisam,  ab  teigo 
j^toliam  Acamaniamque  ab 
latcribus  Locridcm  ac  Bceotiam 
habebant. — Liv.  ubi  sup. 

'  Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  28;  L  87, 
c.  14. 

'  dwoififuiy  itvpo  woWoif 
KaOapafUf  ml  Bipairtlat  y<ipt^, 
— Btrabo,  p.  418. 
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which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a  cathar- 
tic, and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic. 

Several  of  the  ancient  authors,  or  rather  perhaps 
their  copyers  and  commentators,  have  confounded 
this  Anticyra  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Locris.  When  the  Romans  were  allied  with  the 
iEtolians  against  Philip,  (in  the  year  b.  c.  210,) 
La;\nnus,  the  Roman  pnctor,  besieged  Anticyra  of 
Locris,  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  town  stood  so 
near  the  shore  that  the  praetor  brought  the  engines 
on  board  the  ships  to  bear  upon  the  walla,  and  in 
a  few  days  became  by  these  means  master  of  the 
place,  which  he  delivered  to  the  jEtolians'.  The 
historian,  whose  description  is  the  more  worthy  of 
attention  as  having  been  taken  from  Polybius, 
represents  Anticyra  as  being  a  town  of  Locris, 
situated  on  the  left  in  entering  the  Corinthiac 
gulf,  and  at  a  short  distance,  both  by  land  antl 
sea,  from  Naupaclus.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
description  will  not  suit  the  Anticyra  which  stood 
at  Aspra  Spitia ;  for  this  town  was  in  Pliocis,  as 
Livy  himself  states  in  the  former  passage  just 
cited  ;  it  was  even  nearer  to  the  borders  of  Bf^otia 
than  of  Locris, — nearer  to  the  inner  extremity 
than  to  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthiac  gulf, — and 
instead  of  being  near  Naupactus,  it  was  separated 
from  that  place  by  sixty  miles  of  a  very  rugged 
and  difficult  country.  The  place  therefore  taken 
by  La'vinus,  and  given  up  to  the  yEtolians,  was 
evidently  not  the  Anticyra  which  stood  at  Aspra 
Spitia,  but  a  town  towards  the  western  extremity 

'  Sita  Anticyra  est  in  Locride      brcvis  navigatio  ab  Naupocto 
laeva  parte  sinum  Corintliiacum      est, — Liv.  I.  26,  c.  26. 
intraiitibus,  breve  iter  terrS  co, 
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of  the  Locrian  coast.  The  existence  of  three 
Anticyrae  may  be  deduced  from  Strabo ;  one  in 
•CEtaea,  or  rather  Melis,  one  in  the  country  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  and  the  third  in  Phocis '.  Horace  in  a 
well-known  verse  alludes  to  the  three  Anticyrae,  and 
ascribes  the  production  of  hellebore  to  them  all '. 


'  T^c  ct  Olralac  Imi    .    .    . 

[jrai    'Airlkippa    (al.   'ArrtKvpa) 

\9fti>yvfiOC    rp    iy    Aorpoic    roig 

\'2,tnripiotc. — Strabo,  p.  434. 

That    Strabo    by    Hesperii 

leant  the  Ozolae,  appears  from 

another  passage,  p.  416,  where 

he    says,   KoXovvrai    S"  ol  fiiv 

'EmripuH    AoKftoi    ra)    'O^dXat, 

and  adds,  that  they  impressed 

upon  their  money  the  figure  of 

the  star  Hesperus. 

nal  Klfi^  trat  'Atrtct/Spa  (al. 
'Ayriin/pa)  ical  rot  iixip  aiiTiHy 
iy  rp  fttvoyaiif.  lrvvl■)^rf  Ktlfitva 


X^ia    Tpits    ry    IIaprda-<ry. — 
Stiabo,  p.  416. 

.  .  .  .  KpitrvOf  df'  ic  i 
k6Xwoc  Kpiffffatoc'  tJra  'A»n'- 
Ktfifia  {al.  'AfWcvpa)  ofitJtr^M^ 
ry  rara  roy  MaXiajcoy  nSXwvr 
KOI  r^KOinj*-. — Strabo.  p.  418. 

.  .  .  .  ry  Zwtpx*'r'  '"1* 
rapa^^oyn  r^y  'Arrirvpar  (^at. 
'AyziKip^y.) — Strabo,  p.  428. 
fide  et  p.  434.  ubi  tup, 

Stephanus  in  'AyriKvpnt 
proves  the  orthography  of  the 
Anticyne  of  Phocis  and  Melis, 
and  his  gentile  Wyrumptif 
agrees  with  the  inscription  at 


i 
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Aspra  Spitia. 
'  Nanciscentur  eniin  pretium  nomenque  poets, 

8i  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insauabile  nunquam 

Tonsori  Licino  commiserit. 

Herat,  de  Arte  Poetica,  v.  299. 
According  to  Stephanus  (in      But  the  marshy  plain  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Spcrcheius  differs 
so  much  from  the  rocky  dis- 
trict round  Aspra  Spitia,  which 
M'e  cannot  doubt,  from  Pau- 
sanias,  to  have  been  the  fii- 
vourite  habitat  of  the  helle- 
bore, that  the  claim  of  the 
Anticyrenses  was  probably  no 
more  than  an  unfounded  pre- 
tension, supported  by  a  fable. 
Some  of  the  commentators  have 


'Ayrtievpai)  the  people  of  the 
Maliac  Anticyra  not  only 
claimed  for  their  city  the  ho- 
nour of  producing  the  best  hel- 
lebore, but  supported  the  claim 
by  the  tradition  that  one  of 
their  citizens  had  heUeborizcd 
Hercules,  when  labouring  un- 
der madness  in  their  neigh- 
'  ' 'Hid,  — tXX(/3opiffai  roy 
«     fitrh     rtfv     ftat-iar. 
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Pausanias  remarked  at  Anticyra  some  statues 
of  brass  iu  the  a^ora,  and  a  temple  of  Neptune  at 
tlie  port,  small,  constructed  of  wrought  stones ', 
plastered  within,  and  containing  an  upright  statue 
of  Neptune  in  brass,  one  foot  of  which  was  upon  a 
dolphin,  the  hand  on  the  same  side  on  the  thigli, 
and  the  other  hand  bearing  a  trident.  There 
were  two  gymnasia,  one  of  which  contained  the 
baths  ;  in  the  more  ancient  stood  a  brazen  statue 
of  a  Pancratiast  of  Anticyra,  who  had  gained  tlie 
prize  at  Olynipia,  Above  the  agora  was  a  source 
in  a  well,  which  was  covered  with  a  roof  supported 
by  columns  ;  a  little  higher  up  was  a  monument 
formed  of  rude  masses ",  said  to  be  that  of  Schedius 
and  Epistrophus,  sons  of  Iphitus.  Two  stades  be- 
yond the  city  to  the  right,  upon  a  high  rock,  which 
was  part  of  the  mountain,  stood  a  temple  of  Diana, 
containing  a  statue  by  Praxiteles  of  more  than  tlic 
human  size,  which  represented  the  goddess  as  bear- 
ing a  torch  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  quiver  on  the 
shoulders,  with  a  dog  at  her  feet  to  the  left'. 

Having  quitted  As|>ra  Spitia  at  *1.35,  and 
ascended,  by  a  path  of  extreme  steepness,  the 
rocky    mountain   at  the   back  of  the'  village,   the 


supposed  tliat  Horace  meant 
three  islands  near  Anticyra, 
upon  what  authority  I  cannot 
discover ;  they  could  hardly 
have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  tJirce  islands  in  the  gulf 
of  Aspra  Spitia,  or  of  the  exact 
site  of  Anticyra.  But  Puu- 
sanias  shows  that  it  was  nut  iit 
these  islands  that  the  hellebore 


grew.  If  two  of  the  Anticyrsf 
produced,  or  pretended  to  pro- 
duce the  hcllehnrc,  it  would  he 
sufficient  to  authorise  a  Latin 
poet  in  attributing  it  to  all  the 
three. 

'  XoydffM'  X<6oic. — Pausan. 
Phocic.  c.  36. 

'  Xi9o(c  roTc  iirtrv)(ouaiv. 

'  e.  37. 
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same  probably  upon  some  part  of  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  we  enter  at  2.20  upon  an  ele- 
vated plain,  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  barren 
mountain  Xeroghianni,  and  on  the  right  by  Soma- 
lesi,  of  a  similar  character.  Whether  applied  to 
these  or  to  the  heinjht  we  ascended,  the  description 
which  Pausanias  has  given  of  the  mountains  aboi'e 
Auticyra  is  perfectly  just'.  Here  it  is,  he  adds, 
that  the  hellebore  chiefly  grows,  a  fact  which,  not 
knowing  the  plant,  I  can  neither  confirm  nor  con- 
tradict. Half  way  across  the  plain  to  Dhesf hia  we 
enter  vineyards,  on  the  side  of  wiiich  are  waoipm,  or 
little  circular  constructions  of  masonry  for  treading 
the  grapes.  In  other  parts  tlie  plain  is  bare,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  wild  pear-trees. 
Midway  on  the  left  hand,  at  the  foot  of  Xeroghi- 
anni, and  hid  from  the  road  in  a  rema,  stands  the 
monastery  of  St.  John,  from  which  the  mountain 
takes  its  name  of  Dry-John.  The  land  of  the  tfer- 
ritory  of  Dhesfina  is  cultivated  only  once  in  two 
years  with  barley  and  wheat,  except  in  certain 
places  among  the  rocks,  where  they  bum  the 
bushes,  or  where  the  soil  is  manured  by  the  sheep 
and  goats  which  resort  to  the  rocks  for  shelter. 
There  they  sow  every  year  and  without  any  pre- 
vious ploughing.  This  year  all  the  southern  end 
of  the  plain  lies  fallow,  while  the  northern  part  is 
ploughed. 

The  village  of  Dhesfina,  orTjesfina',  is  situated 


'  r«  npjf  rh  virip  rfir  'Aiti- 
KVfMV  iriTpi}l'rf  Hyny  tori. 
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on  the  western  slope  of  a  bigli  rocky  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stand  a  chapel  and  a  iurge  pir- 
nari-tree.  This  height  is  separated  only  from  the 
eipially  rocky  roots  of  Xeroghianni  hy  a  torrent 
flowing  to  the  northward,  which  a  little  above  the 
village  issues  from  a  narrow  rocky  opening  be- 
tween the  two  mountains  :  opposite  to  the  village 
the  ravine  widens,  and  below  it  spreads  into  the 
plain.  The  village  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventy  families,  most  of  whom  inhabit  houses  of  two 
stories,  comfortable  when  compared  with  the  poor 
cottages  of  the  peasants  of  Albanian  race  in  Aftica 
and  Bceotla.  Mere,  as  at  Arakhova  and  further 
westward,  the  Albanian  language  is  uncommon, 
although  so  near  as  the  villages  and  convents  of 
Mount  Helicon  it  is  generally  spoken,  and  many 
of  the  women  are  even  ignorant  of  the  Greek. 

Though  Dhesfina  is  in  the  district  of  Salona,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  belongs  to  Turks,  tliere 
is  no  Turk  inhabitant  or  proprietor  in  the  territory 
of  Dhesfina.  The  mukata  and  spahilik  arc  pur- 
chased by  a  native  Greek,  who  collects  the  taxes 
and  accounts  to  the  Voivoda  of  Si'ilona  for  adheka- 
tia  of  one-ninth  on  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  for  two 
paras  a  head  upon  cattle,  and  five  piastres  a  head 
as  an  average  on  all  males  subject  to  the  kharatj. 
For  liimsclf  he  receives  as  Spahi  one  asper  a  head 
on  cattle,  and  four  paras  the  strema  upon  vine- 
yards. Lnsiily,  if  sucli  a  word  can  ever  he  cor- 
rectly euiployed  in  Turkey  in  speaking  of  imposts, 
the  village  contributes  forty-eight  purses  a  year  to 
the  Voivoda  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  demauds 
of  Aly  Piislia.     The  monasteries  pay  oidy  the  kha- 
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ratj  on  their  inmates,  the  dhekatia  on  their  land, 
and  the  aawpo-KifaXo  on  irpayiiara,  ov  a  tax  of  an 
asper  a  head  on  cattle  of  all  kinds.  When  I  in- 
quire here  whether  any  traveller  like  myself  has 
been  seen  before  at  Dhesfina,  no  one  can  recollect 
such  an  occurrence,  though  one  man  states  that  he 
remembers  to  have  seen  one  of  the  people  called 
MiXiopSoi  so  near  as  Arikhova. 

Feb.  9. — From  the  chapel  of  St.  Elias,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Dhesfina,  I  perceive  that  this 
hill  is  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  which  divides  the 
plain  of  Dhesfina  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
that  above  the  gorge,  and  not  far  from  the  village, 
there  is  another  plain  on  a  higher  level.     About  a 
mile  (o  tlie  westward  of  the  village,  at  the  foot  of 
a  rocky  projection  of  the  range  of  Xeroghisuini, 
the  plain  is  covered  with  a  hybemal  inundation 
which  usually  remains  initil  the  month  of  May. 
It  is   chiefly  caused  by  the  tnrrent  of  Dliesfina, 
and  has,   I  believe,   a  katavothra,  through  which** 
there  is  a  partial  discharge  to  the  Gulf  of  Crissa. 
On  either  side  of  the  village,  and  even  among  the 
rocks  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  are  many  ancient 
catacombs,  but  all  very  small,  and  capable  only  of 
containing   a  single   body.     There  are   others  to 
the    south    of  the  village,  excavated  in  the  face 
of  the  rocky  height  which   rises  from  the  oppo- 
site  bank  of  the  torrent.     These  remains,  slight 
as   they  are,    are    sufficient    to    show   that  Dhes- 
fina is  the  site  of  a  Hellenic  town,   as  its  com- 
manding position  in  the  middle  of  this  secluded 
promontory    would     alone    induce    one    to    pre- 
sume.    1   am   inclined  to  tliink   it   was  Medeon ; 
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for  though  neither  Strabo  nor  Pausanias  in  speak- 
ing of  that  city  can  be  said  to  indicate  its  precise 
situation,  yet  as  the  former  places  Med  eon  on 
the  Crissaean  Gulf,  and  the  latter  near  Anti- 
cyra ',  we  may  infer  at  least  that  it  was  in  some 
part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  two  gulfs. 
Nor  are  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  stades,  which 
according  to  the  former  autliority  was  the  distance 
between  Medeon  and  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  very 
different  from  the  reality  when  applied  to  Dhes- 
Hna. 

Strabo  mentions  some  other  places  in  Phocis,  to 
the  eastward  of  Auticyra:  first,  Marathtis,  a  small 
town  J  then  Cape  Pharygium,  with  a  station  for 
ships;  and  Mychiis,  so  called  as  being  the  last 
port  of  Phocis,  and  which  lay  below  Mount  Heli- 
con and  Ascra,  "  Nor,"  he  adds,  "  is  Abse,  a  city 
noted  for  its  oracle,  far  from  these  places ;  nor 
Ambrysus,  nor  Medeon,  a  town  of  the  same  name 
as  that  in  Ba?otia^."  In  another  place  he  remarks 
tfiat  Mychus,  the  last  port  of  Pliocis,  and  lying 
below  the  western  end  of  Helicon,  was  90  stades 
distant  from  Crcusis  *.  From  a  comparison  of 
which  passages  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
coast  itself,  it  seems  probable  that  the  remains  at 
Sidhiro-kafkhio  are  those  of  Marathus,  that  the 
cape  and  harbour  Pharytjlmn  were  the  same  now 
called  Aghia,  and  that  M^chns  was  the  port  of 
Butis,    which  lies   under  one  of  the   summits  of 


*   VLiliitv  i"   0  ftiv    ^wKU'oc  (^AyrtKvpu)  Kara  Miituvoe   ra 

ly  Tf  KptatraiY  KoXir^,  lu\iov  ifitiTia,  —  Pausan.    Phocic.    c. 

Botwr/ac   irraliovs  tKarov    i^h'  36. 

tMvra Strabo,  p.  410.  '  SlrtilKi,  |).  123- 
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Helicon,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  90  stades 
from  Creusis  must  be  too  little  if  Pausanias  is  right, 
as  in  fact  he  is,  in  placing  Bulls  at  80  stades  from 
Thisbe.  As  to  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  AbsB 
and  Ascra,  as  of  places  situated  near  this  coast,  it 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  precision,  or  of  the  defective  information  of  the 
geographer,  or  of  the  corruption  of  his  text ;  for 
neither  of  these  places  is  much  less  than  "20  geo- 
graphical miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  Gulf  of 
Aspra  Spitia.  He  shows  the  same  want  of  precision 
in  coupling  Medeon  with  Ambrysus,  having  before 
placed  it  in  the  Crissaean  Gulf;  though  a  compa- 
rison of  the  two  passages  may  perhaps  afibrd  somej 
argument  in  favour  of  placing  Medeon  at  Dhesfina, 
this  place  being  about  midway  between  the  Cris- 
scsan  Gulf  and  the  site  of  Ambrt/sus  at  Dhistomo. 

In  the  steep  mountains  and  rocky  paths  of  this 
coast  of  the  Corinihiac  Gulf,  few  horses  are  kept. 
Dobo  is  the  last  place  where  I  could  find  any  for 
hire  At  St.  Luke  I  exchanged  them  fur  mules, 
and  at  Dhesfina  asses  only  can  be  procured  for  the 
bagjffao-e.  The  road  from  Dhesfina  to  Kastri  leads 
nearly  north  across  tlie  plain  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  then  begins  to  descend  into  the  valley 
of  the  Pleishts  between  the  two  summits  of  Mount 
( 'irph'ts,  now  called  Somalesi  and  Kutzura ;  the 
latter  of  which  borders  the  plain  of  Salona,  and 
forms  the  steep  rocky  coast  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  CrissiEan  Gulf. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  compre- 
hends all  that  magnificent  ravine,  the  famed  Pc 
missia  Nape,   from  the   root  of  Mount  Parmva 
which  closes  the  site  of  Delphi  to  the  westwar 
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far  as  auotlier  great  counterfort  of  the  mountain 
eastward,  which,  tlescemlhig  from  Arakhova,  meets 
Mount  Xerovuui,  and  divides  the  course  of  the 
waters  forming  the  PleiMus  from  tiiose  which  flow 
tlirough  the  Schistc  to  the  Platania  and  the  Ce- 
phissus.  All  the  side  of  Parnassus  whieli  slopes  to 
the  Pleistus,  from  the  foot  of  tlie  white  clifts  ex- 
tending' from  Kastri  to  Arakhova,  is  cultivated  ; 
round  Arakhova,  with  vineyards;  between  that  vil- 
lage and  Kastri,  with  corn ;  and  around  Kastri,  with 
olives,  which  are  also  grown  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  wherever  there  is  any  level  space  or  easy 
slope.  The  range  of  Cirphh  on  this  side  consists 
throughout  of  precipitous  clifls,  every  where  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  highest  point  Xerovi'mi, 
which  bears  firs,  and  is  now  covered  with  snow. 
The  road  on  the  descent  of  Cirphis  is  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  good  and  not  abrupt,  leading  along  a 
slope  covered  with  bushes  ;  afterwards  it  is  that 
zig-zag  stony  path  down  the  steep  side  of  lImj 
mountain,  which  forma  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  Kastri. 

In  39  minutes  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Xeropotami',  or  dry 
river,  as  the  Pleistus  is  called,  for  though  now  a 
respectable  stream,  it  is  dry  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  as  it  was  w  hen  1  last  saw  it  in  the  month 
of  July.  After  an  ascent  from  the  river  of  nine 
minutes  in  a  direction  eastward  of  the  site  of 
Delphi,  we  arrive  at  a  fountain  and  great  plane 
tree,  then  skirting  for  seventeen  miuutes  an  olive 
wood,  which  extends  from  thence  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  eastward,  we  arrive  at  the  issue  of 
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a  stream  from  the  hill,  so  considerable  as  to  turn 
eight  or  ten  mills  in  t!ie  course  of  its  rapid  descent 
to  the  Pleistiis :  having  ascended  five  minutes 
from  this  source,  we  join  the  road  from  Arakhova 
to  Kastri,  on  the  crest  of  a  small  ridge  which 
branches  from  tlie  rocks  of  Parncutsm,  and  where, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  so  placed  as  to 
have  furnished  a  good  look-out  on  the  approach  to 
Delphi  from  the  Schiste.  Here  begins  the  ancient 
cemetery  :  many  sori  remain  in  the  neighbouring 
corn-fields,  some  of  which  have  their  opercula,- 
some  are  almost  buried,  and  there  are  others  pro- 
bably below  the  surface.  On  the  side  of  the  rocks 
whicli  overhang  the  road  are  cryptse  with  curved 
tops.  The  flat  stones  which  covered  the  receptacles 
are  still  lying  upon  some  of  them,  but  either 
broken  or  a  little  removed  on  one  side,  so  as  to 
show  tliat  the  tombs  have  all  been  opened.  There 
are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  nearer  to  the 
rocks  than  the  modern  patli.  The  sepulchral  ex- 
cavations continue  from  hence  as  far  as  the  turniu'; 
to  the  left  which  leads  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Panaghia ;  many  sepulchres,  perhaps,  are  con- 
cealed behind  the  earth  and  stones,  which  are 
continually  descending  from  the  cliffs,  and  are 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  them.  Three  or  four 
minutes  beyond  the  tower  is  a  curiously  sculp- 
tured incision  in  the  rock  on  the  right,  in  the  style,  i 
of  those  at  Tclmksus,  and  other  places  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  sculpture  is  on  a  large  mass,  now 
broken  in  two,  and  which  probably  fell  off  from  a 
higher  situation  on  the  cliff,  for  one  cannot  imagine 
any  less  powerful  shock  capable  of  breaking  it.  It 
represents  a  door  studded  with  nails,  and  undoubt- 
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edly  belonged  to  some  great  excavated  sepulchre. 
Above  it  are  seen  several  catacombs  of  diilereut 
forms.  From  hence  to  the  Castaltan  spring  is  a 
distance  of  seven  minutes,  leaving  on  the  left  the 
monastery  of  the  Panaghia,  which  stands  on  a 
platform  supported  by  massy  Hellenic  walls.  In 
eight  minutes  more  I  arrive  at  Kastri,  at  the  house 
of  the  Papas,  not  quite  so  dignified  a  personage  as 
his  predecessor,  the  high  priest  of  Apollo,  though 
he  unites  to  hi?  ecclesiastical  character  the  civil 
office  of  Protogheros,  or  prime  elder  of  the  village. 

Delphi  is  correctly  descrilied  by  Straho  and 
Justin  as  occupying  a  rocky  theatre-shaped  posi- 
tion', but  the  remark  of  the  latter  author,  that 
it  is  precipitous  on  every  side  is  not  that  of  an 
autoptes.  The  following  are  the  topographical  no- 
tices of  the  place,  which  Pausanias  has  left  us': — 

"From  the  Schiste,"  he  says,  "there  was  a 
steep  and  difficult  road  to  Delphi.  On  entering 
the  city,  four  temples  presented  themselves  in  suc- 
cession*^:  the  first  was  in  ruins;  the  second  had 
been  despoiled  of  all  its  statues  ;  the  third  pre- 
served only  a  few  images  of  the  Roman  emperors; 
the  fourth  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronaea  *, 
containing  a  statue  of  the  deity,  and  in  the  pronaus 
another  larger,  in  brass,  dedicated  by  the  Massa- 

'  Oi    AfXfoi,    irerptifte   X*^"      mam  tlit-atri  rccessit. — Justin. 
ploy,  diriTpoticii,  Karii  Kopvtpilf 
tx"*"  ro  ftayriiov  cat  ri)v  ir6\iy, 
rracluv  iKKaiCiKa  KuKXoy  ir\^- 
poviray. — Strabo,  p.  418. 

Tcmjilum  Apollinis  Delphi* 
positum  pst  in  monte  Parnasso 
in  nipc  undique  impciidente  .  . 
....  media  saxi  nipes  in  for- 
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1.  24,  c.  6. 

'  Pausan 
24.  32. 

'  'EirtXBoyTi  it  ic  r^*-  rdXtv 
tialv  KpisifQ  vaoi. — c.  8, 

*  Described  by  Demosthenes, 
(c.  Aristog.  p.  780)  as  a  fiiyia- 
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liotas.  Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Pronaea  was  the 
temenus  of  the  hero  Pliylacusi'.  On  turning  to  the 
left  from  the  gynuiasiiini,  there  was  a  descent  of 
not  more  than  three  stades*  to  the  river  Pleistus, 
which  joins  the  sea  at  Cirrha,  the  harbour  of 
Delphi.  In  ascending-  from  the  gymnasium  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  on 
the  right  of  the  road*.  The  city  stood  entirely 
upon  a  slope,  and  so  did  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Apollo,  which  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  city,  and  was  traversed  by  numerous 
passages  of  communication*.  On  going  out  of  the 
temple,  and  then  turning  towards  the  left*,  there 
occurred  an  inclosure  containing  the  sepulchre  of 
Neoptolemus,  above  which*  was  a  stone  of  no 
great  size,  fabled  to  have  been  given  to  Cronus, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  infant  Jupiter.  On  re- 
turning from  thence  towards  the  temple  of  Apollo 
occurred  the  fountain  Cassotis,  to  which  there  was 
an  ascent  through  an  inclosing  wall.  The  water 
was  said  to  proceed  under  ground  into  the  adytum 
of  the  temple,  and  to  render  the  priestess  prophetic. 
Above  Cassotis  was  the  Lesche,  an  edifice  con- 
taining paintings  by  Polygnotus  of  Thusus,  which 


voiac  4>v\dKuv  riftivi^;  iarty,  c. 
8.  Seealsnllcrodot.  K8,  C.39. 

'  inroKttra/Jui'Tt  ou  irXioy,  t/i/u 
?0K(iy,  'i  rpia  ffraSia, — Pausan. 
Phocic.  c.  8. 

*  tv  fe  roC  yvfivtialov  rr)*-  it 
TO  ttpijy  &vt6yTi  itrriv  iv  ct^i^ 
r^C  oiov  TO  v!u»p  rift  KairraXiaQ 
nul  wtily  »/«?«. 


'  AcX^t'c  Si  ^  ToXec  ayav- 


ret  ^t«  irairriQ  irapiytTat  tr^^fta' 
Kara  tu  avra  it  t^  TroXec  ry 
aXXj)  Kill  0  liput  jrepi'/JfjXoc  rov 
'AttoXXwi'Oc'  ovtoc  if  fiiyiOet ' 
fxiyaQ  Koi  ttviiiTaru  ruv  Aotiuq 
itrri'  TtTfiijiTai  ci  tai  iijoloi  iC 
avTov  m>vi\tit, 

'  'EifXStivri  ci  in  rav  yauv 
*ai  rpawiyri  ic  dpiaripay. — 
c.  24. 

'  iraya^yu. 
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had  been  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Cnidus  '.  The 
theatre  was  contiguous  to  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Apollo  :  above  the  latter  was  a  statue  of  Bacchus, 
dedicated  by  the  Cnfdii.  lu  the  highest  part  of 
the  city  was  the  stadium  *,  originally  constructed 
of  the  ordinary  stone  of  Parnassus,  and  in  which 
state  it  remained  until  Herodes,  the  Athenian, 
adorned  it  with  Pentelic  marble." 

Of  the  two  fountains  the  Cassotis  is  recognized 
without  difficulty  as  that  now  called  Kerna,  which 
is  just  above  the  village  of  Kastri,  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  the  Castalia  still  more  evidently  as  that 
already  mentioned  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
ancient  site  towards  the  east,  on  the  right  hand  in 
entering  a  narrow  fissure  which  separates  the  two 
renowned  Parwassian  summits.  This  fissure,  called 
' Piptcovh'tpivfia,  or  bear-ravine,  is  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
originating  in  the  upper  region  of  Parnassus,  and 


Delphi  had  been  converted 
from  a  club-house  into  a  pic- 
ture-gallery. 

Pnusaniaa  proTCs  the  anti- 
quity of  these  places  of  public 
resort  from  the  words  whidi 
Melantho  addresses  to  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey:  (2.  v,  327.) 


HoXvyyuirov,     ayaOSifiara     fitp 

Aitr)(ri,  urt  iyravOa  avyinyrtt 
TO  dp^alof,  rd  ri  (nrovlaiortpa 
^((XeyoKTu  t:al  lirooa  fivQuiti. 
— c.  25. 

It  seems  that  the  Lesche  of 

Ovc'  idiXtic  tiitiv  )(a\Ki{ioy  ec  i6ftov  cX6u» 

'H«  wov  It  Xi<r)(r]y 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of 
Heaiod.  (Op.  v.  491,  499), 
whose  Scholiast  shows  that 
they  were  extremely  numerous 
at  Athenii,  where  the  poor 
found  shelter  and  fire  in  them 
in  the  winter. 


'  Tov  irtpifioXov  If  rov  Upov 
diarpov  i^irat  fltaj  &^iov'  iira- 
vafiam  Ik  tov  mptjioXov  iiio- 
yviTov  HyaXfta  iyravOa  Kn- 
Ciuy  imiy  ayiiOtifia'  fruStoy  ii 
(Tfiatv  AyuTarv  r^  irdXtwc 
roi^rcl  icny, — c.  32. 
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wliicli,  thou^li  gtnerally  dry,  forms  in  seasons  of  rain 
a  cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height,  falling  over  a 
rock  which  closes  the  ravine  of  the  Castalia  t>0  or 
70  yards  above  that  fountain.    Near  the  foot  of  tlie 
cascade  is  a  small  perennial  spring.     The  Castalia 
itself  is  a  copious  pool  of  very  pure  and  cool  water,  at 
the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  excavation  overhung  with 
ivy,  saxifrage,  and  rock  plants;  around  which  grow 
some  larger  shrubs  ',  in  front  a  large  fig-tree,   and 
near  the  road  a  spreading  plane.     The  contiuienda- 
tion  whicli  Pausanias  bestows  on  the  water,  as  wuiv 
ti^u,  is  coutirmed  by  the  natives,  who  consider  it  as 
lighter,  more  agreeable  and  wholesome,  than  the 
water  of  Cassotis.     The  pool  is  not  only  kept  con- 
stantly full  by  subterraneous  supplies,  but  affords 
also  a  small  stream  flowing  out  of  the  basin  into  the 
bed  of  the  Arkudhoreina,   and   from  thence  in   a 
deep  channel  to  the  Xeropotami,  or  Plei&tus,  unless 
when  the  water  is  diverted  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating the  fields  and  olives  below  Kastri.     The  Cas- 
talia is  now  called  the  fountain  of  Ai  liinni,  from  a 
small  chapel  of  St,  John,  standing  above  one  corner 
of  the  basin ;   and  the  same  name  is  given  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  rivulet  down  to  the  Pleistus. 
The  natural  pool  of  the  Caslalian  spring  was  en- 
larged, adorned,  and  made  more  commodious  by 
the  ancients  by  means  of  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  of  which  the  annexed 
plan,  elevation  and  section,  may  give  some  idea'. 


1 

f 


'  Dr.  Sibthorp  hart  the  plea- 
sure of  fiQdiDg  here  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Daphne,  which  he  naincd 
C&st&licnsis. 

'  Vox   the  general  topogra- 


phy of  Delphi,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  several  buildings, 
SCO  the  plan  nt  tlic  end  of  this 
volume. 
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Plan. 

"*     1 

^ 

^'^. . 

Elevation, 


3,3 


^ 


Section. 


1.  Caatalia.  2.  Canni  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water. 
3.  Niche*.  4.  Excavation  and  chapel  of  St.  John.  5.  Steps 
descending  into  the  basin  of  Castalia. 

The  steps  seem  to  show  that  the  suhterraiieoiis 
supply  of  t!ie  spring  was  not  always  equal  :  id 
summer  perhaps  not  reaching;  above  the  lowest- 
steps;  but  fiUiiij^  the  basin  in  winter,  when  the 
channel  at  the  back  prevented  the  water  from 
rising^  above  the  upper  step.  This  cliannel,  how- 
ever, no  longer  serves  its  ori2;iiial  purjwse  ;  tiie 
Kastrites,  who  chiefly  use  the  basin  for  w-ashing 
clothes,  having  cut  an  opening  through  the  upper 
steps,  so  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  basin  can 
never  be  so  great  as  it  was  anciently. 

The  larger  niche  may  possibl}'  have  been  de- 
stined for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  the  two  smaller 
for  figures  of  Pan  and   the  n^^mph  Castalia,  who 
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gave  name  to  the  fountain.  The  chapel  of  St. 
John  may  perhaps  occupy  the  place  of  the  herouiu 
t»f  Autonous,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  as 
liaving  been  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilyampeia,  near 
the  fountain  Castalia'. 

Strabo  and  Pausanias  agree  in  placing  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  highest  part  of  Delphi, 
though  it  appears  from  the  words  of  the  latter 
author  as  already  cited,  not  to  have  been  so  high 
as  the  stadium,  the  remains  of  which  are  for- 
tunately extant  to  guide  us,  nor  even  so  high  as  the 
fonntain  of  Cassotis,  as  the  water  of  that  fountain 
flowed  iuto  the  temple.  It  was,  however,  very  near 
this  fountain,  for  Strabo  places  the  tomb  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  which  according  to  Pausanias  was  above 
Cassotis,  within  the  sacred  inclosnre'.  It  seencis 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  sacred  temenus  or 
peribolus  occupied  the  exact  site  of  the  present 
village,  and  this  is  proved  by  an  inscribed  wall 
forming  part  of  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  the 
village,  which  recorded  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
or  rather  the  dedication  of  them  as  itpoSouXoi  to 
Apollo.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  records 
were  placed  in  the  sacred  inclosure*.    The  remark 


'  Hcrodot.  1.  8,  c.  39. 
*  AtUvvrat  3*  iv  rjJ  rtfiivet 
rafot  NfonToXt/iov. — Strabo, 
p.  421.  The  Tifttyof:  and  tepnc 
TtplftoXoc  were  in  tbis  instance 
the  same,  as  appears  evident 
on  comparing  the  words  eo-tX- 
06yTi  it  TO  rifttvoQ  in  c.  9  of 
,1^  t,  with  iipin;  iripifio- 
•ton  8.  32. 

13 


'  The  forms  are  somewhat 
diffcrpiit  from  those  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Snrapis  at  Charoneia, 
but  in  both,  the  slaves  ar« 
chiefly  females.  At  Delphi  a 
ihftanuriip,  or  Security,  in  con- 
junction, when  the  slave  found 
the  purchase-money,  with  the 
aVo^ii^t  roc,  or  liberator,  be* 
came  answerable  to  the  tVp*-. 
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of  Pausanias  that  the  peri  bolus  was  of  pjreat  extent 
is  illustrated  by  another  inscribed  vvull  below  the 
village,  upon  which  are  recorded  grants  of  proxc- 
nia,  with  other  privileges  to  foreign  benefactors  of 
Delphi  •  in  some  of  these  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  record  is  to  he  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  As  the  distance  from  this  wall  to  the 
fountain  Kerna  is  not  less  than  three  hundred 
yards,  it  becomes  probable  that  the  entire  in- 
closure  was  not  less  than  equal  to  a  square  of 
eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet.  The  na- 
ture of  the  ground  e.xphiins  the  numerous  f^oSoi, 
or  passages  which  Pausanias  describes  in  the 
pcribolus ;  for  as  the  entire  site  of  Delphi  is  a 
steep  declivity,  it  was  of  necessity  divided  into 
terraces,  many  remains  of  the  supporting  walls  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  every  part  of  the  slope. 
The  temple  itself  occupied  probably  the  upper  part 
of  the  village  not  far  below  Cassotis,  standing  on 


iovXoe  for  the  amount  in  case 
any  one  sliuuld  attempt  to  treat 
him  or  her  as  a  slave.  No 
mention  is  made  in  any  one 
of  these  inscriptions  of  any  re- 
servation of  the  services  of  the 
slave  during  tbc  life  of  the 
owner,  or  of  a  right  of  property 
in  the  children  of  the  slave,  as 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Chaeroneia. 

1  subjoin  ill  an  additional  note 
specimens  of  the  Delphic  ma- 
numissiuns,  with  the  addition 
of  copies  in  the  cursive  cha- 


racter of  a  few  other  inscrip- 
tions which  I  found  at  Delphi. 
M.  Boeekh,  in  his  excellent 
work  (Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Griccarum),  has  formed  a  large 
collection  of  Delphic  inscrip- 
tions from  various  authorities, 
and  among  them  are  almost  all 
I  possessed  of  any  interest.  A 
fragment  which  I  found  among 
the  fences  below  the  village, 
shows  that  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  lent  money  upon  the 
security  of  houscji  and  lands. 
The  register  of  these  was  of 
course  kept  within  the  hierum. 
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the  higher  terrace,  below  which  were  others  within 
the  peribolus  containing  the  treasuries  described  by 
Pausanias,  as  well  as  the  other  monuments  and  sa- 
cred offerings.  It  is  to  be  supposed  tliat  tliere  were 
Steps  from  one  platform  to  another,  besides  lateral 
passages  in  the  transverse  direction  ;  and  the  in- 
scribed walls  were  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the 
supports  of  the  superior  terraces,  the  inscriptions 
on  which  might  be  very  conveniently  read  from 
the  inferior  platforms,  and  thus  became  a  commo- 
dious place  of  register  for  the  Delphi '. 

As  ancient  temples  in  general,  but  especially 
those  of  Apollo,  fronted  the  east,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  temple  of  Delphi  had  that  aspect;  and 
the  relative  situations  of  the  tomb  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  of  the  fountain  Cassotis,  and  of  the  temple, 
as  already  indicated,  will  accord  wilh  that  suppo- 
sition, Pausanias  having  remarked  that  on  going 
out  of  the  temple  it  was  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
left  to  arrive  at  the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus,  and  that 
the  fountain  Cassotis  occurred  in  returning  to  the 
temple  from  the  stone  of  Saturn,  which  was  above 
the  tomb  of  Ncoptolemus.  As  this  stoue  must  have 
been  very  near  the  clifls,  it  was  probably  one  of 
those  numerous  fragments  which  have  fallen  from 
them.  Pausanias  proceeds  to  remark  that  tlie 
Lesche  stood  above  Cassotis ;  and  after  a  long 
description    of   the    picture    of    Polygnotus  *,     he 


h 


'  Delphi  is  tiot  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  Greek  city  which 
hnd  MO  nume  in  ordiniiry  use 
but  the  gvntilc.  I  find  from 
the  inscriptions  existing  here 
•  I'll  B  native  of  the  plnee  wn.s 


AcXfoc,  a,  woman  AtXfd.  The 
people  are  sometimes  ot  AeX^l 
and  sometimes  AeX^L,  vithout 
the  article. 

*  To  tl»c  right    the  picture 
represented  the  tnkint;  of  TroVi 
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then  states  that  the  theatre  adjoined  the  sacred 
peribolus,  that  on  ascending  from  the  latter  there 
was  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  and  that  the  stadium  was 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  Hence  there  is  a 
great  probability  that  the  theatre  occupied  the 
ground  immediately  below  the  stadium,  adjacent 
to  the  village  on  the  western  side,  comprehending 
perhaps  a  part  of  its  site,  as  well  because  the 
words  of  Pausanias  tend  to  that  conclusion,  as 
because  among  the  Greeks  the  theatre  and  sta- 
dium were  commonly  contiguous  to,  ur  not  very 
distant  from  each  other ;  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  there  was  not  elsewhere  any  space 
adjacent  tu  the  sacred  peribolus,  sufficient  for  so 


to  the  left  the  descent  of  Ulys- 
ses into  Hades.  In  the  runner 
the  sea-shore  w.is  seen  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  puinting,  and 
the  ships  of  Menelautj  ready  to 
depart  with  Ilekn  and  the 
Trojan  captives.  Above  was 
the  taking  of  Troy,  where  Ne- 
optolcmus  alone  was  repre- 
sented slaying  the  Trojans, 
because  the  picture  had  been 
originally  intended  for  his 
tomb.  The  Cassandra  in  this 
part  of  the  painting  was  much 
admired  by  ancient  critics. 
(Lucian.  I  mag.)  To  the  lefl 
the  river  Acheron  occupied  the 
loAvor  part  with  the  bijat  of 
Charon,  the  punishment  of  the 
unjust,  EurynnmuR  an  infernal 
demon,  and  Orpheus  seated  on 
VOL.  II.  O 


a  hill  with  other  poets  near 
him.  Above  were  LHysses 
and  the  various  personages 
whom  he  found  in  the  infernal 
regions,  his  enemies  forming 
a  groupe  apart  from  himself 
and  his  friends.  Polygnotiis 
had  not  followed  Homer  alone 
ill  the  treatment  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  Pausanias  traced 
in  many  circumstances  to  Les- 
dies,  Stc.sichoru.'i  and  Archilo- 
chus,  to  the  'IXiac  fitKpa  and 
the  Mii'urtc.  Tlie  figures  were 
very  numerous,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them 
had  their  names  annexed,  some 
of  which  Pausanias  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  the 
painter  himself. 
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large  a  bntlding^  as  we  cannot  but  suppose  the 
theatre  of  Delphi  to  have  been,  except  below  the 
modern  village,  from  whence  there  would  have 
been  an  ascent  of  at  least  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  theatre  to  the  stadium,  which  on  so  steep  a 
mountain  would  have  been  very  inconvenient. 

Although  Pausanias  does  not  exactly  indicate 
the  relative  situations  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronaia  and  of  the  gymnasium,  there  seems  little 
doubt,  from  the  tenor  of  his  narrative,  that  the 
four  temples,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  Castalia, 
occurred  in  succession,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  road 
which  led  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  and  as  he  states  the  gym- 
nasium to  have  been  about  three  stades  from  the 
river  Plcistus,  which  agrees  with  the  position  of 
the  ancient  wall  supporting  the  terrace  of  the 
monastery  of  Panaghia,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  these  walls  indicate  the  site  of  the  gymnasium. 
Other  foundations  immediately  above  it,  probablv, 
belong  to  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of  Pronaea, 
for  this  temple  was  a  little  below,  or  to  the  left  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  Castalia  and  the  temple, 
but  uot  far  from  the  overhanging  rocks,  as  appears 
from  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  temenus  of 
Phylacus,  which  Pausanias  places  near  the  temple 
of  Pronaea,  was  above  that  temple  on  the  road 
side  ',  and  who  adds,  that  when  the  Persians  of 
Xerxes  arrived  near  the  temple  of  Pronsea,  large 
masses  of  rock  fell  from  the  precipices  upon  the 


'  Tap'  abTi)y    rl^v   aiuy  kariiirtpdt   rov   ipov  rijt   njwjijii/c. — 
Hcrodot.  1.  8,  c.  39. 
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barbarians,  and  settled  in  the  tenienus  of  Pronaea, 
where  they  still  remained  in  the  time  of  the  his- 
torian. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  road 
was  to  the  right  of  the  modern  path,  the  earth  and 
detached  rocks  having  a  tendency  to  accumulate  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipices,  and  the  actual  traces  of 
an  ancient  road  nearer  to  the  precipices  than  the 
modem  route,  greatly  favouring  the  same  opinion. 
Some  other  terrace  walls  about  midway  between 
the  monastery  and  the  tower  near  the  eastern 
cemetery,  may  have  been  the  platforms  of  the  three 
temples  at  the  entrance  of  Delphi,  of  which  Pausa- 
nias  has  not  given  us  the  names. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  site 
of  Delphi  is  the  great  ridge  on  the  western  side, 
which  advances  from  the  rocks  of  PaTiiassiis  and 
terminates  abruptly  towards  the  Pleistus,  which 
separates  that  termination  from  the  opposite  pre- 
cipices of  Mount  C'lrphh.  This  western  ridge 
being  higher  than  any  part  of  the  site  of  Delphi, 
unless  it  be  the  ground  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  is  not  beneficial  to  the  place,  inas- 
much as  it  concentrates  the  heat,  intercepts  the 
imbat,  and  prevents  the  western  breezes  from  mo- 
derating the  heat  in  summer,  which  notwithstand- 
ing an  elevation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  rendered  excessive  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  great  south-wall  of  clifls 
at  the  back  of  the  site.  The  Kastr'itos  accord- 
ingly describe  the  air  as  heavy '  in  summer,  but 
complain  still   more   of  the  terrible  gales  which 


'  ftapiic  o  iipac  t\vai, 
O  O  2 
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in    winter    often    draw    through    the   f*amassian 
valley. 

But  though  the  western  range  may  not  improve 
tlie  climate  of  Delphi,   the  exclusion  of  the  city 
from  the  view  of  the  Criss8ean  plain  and  bay  which 
it  caused,  added  greatly  to  the  singularly  wild  and 
sequestered  nature  of  the  place,  so  well  suited  to 
assist  in  producing  those  effects  to  which  all   the 
resources  of  Grecian  art  and  priestcraft  were  here 
directed.     Even  by  preventing  the  persons  in  the 
theorife,  or  processions  which  landed  at    Cirrha, 
from    beholding  the  city   at  a   distance,    it  con- 
tributed to  the  same  objects.    There  are  two  roads 
by  which  they  may  have  approached  :  either  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Pleistus  until  they  pas.sed 
the  straits  at  the  end  of  the  western  ridge,  when  they 
would  have  seen  the  buildings  at  a  great  height 
above  them,  and  rather  in  too  confused  and  com- 
pressed a  manner ;   or  by  the  modern  road  from 
Krisso  which  crosses,  in  a  hollow,  the  middle  of 
the  westeru  ridge,  exactly  in  the  position  where 
the  magnificent  view  which  then  suddenly  opened 
upon  them  for  the  first  time,  was  seen  in  the  most 
advantageous  point,  and  at  a  distance  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effect.    By  this  route, 
therefore,    I    have   little   doubt    that  the   theonae 
approached,   and  formed  a  pageant  probably  not 
exceeded  in  magnificence  by  any  of  the  ceremonies 
of  antiquity,  not  even  the  Panathenaic  procession 
to  the  Parthenon  '. 


'  The  admiration  and  reli- 
gious awe  of  those  who  frc- 
quonted  the  great  festivals  at 


Del]ihi  were  stiU  farther  Iieight- 
cned  by  the  effects  of  the  re- 
marknhlo  echo  caused  by  the 
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Above  the  hollow  way  in  the  western  ridge 
foundations  of  walls  flanked  with  towers  may  be 
traced  at  intervals  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
as  far  as  the  great  cliffs,  which  were  themselves 
a  sufficient  defence  to  the  north.  These  are  evi- 
dently the  western  walls  of  Delphi,  and  they  are 
the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  history  testifies  that 
Delphi  was  not  a  fortified  city,  when  Philomeliis, 
the  Phociau,  seized  it  in  the  Sacred  War,  and 
suspended  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyones '. 
Justin  again  expressly  states  in  his  narrative 
of  the  attack  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  b.  c.  278, 
that  Delphi  was  not  fortified  ^,  and  Livy  almo>t 
implies  the  same  in  relating  an  attempt  which 
was  made,  in  the  year  b.c.  172,  by  Perseus,  to 
assassinate  Eumenes  as  he  approached  Delphi  in 
coming  from  Crissa.  The  historian  states  that 
Eumenes  was  assaulted  by  the  conspirators  on  the 
ascent  to  Delphi,  as  he  approached  the  build- 
ings *,  which  would  hardly  have  been  his  mode  of 


rocks  and   the    theatre-shaped  '  Tlie  historian  remarks  that 

site  of  Delphi.      Media   saxi  he  fortified  the 'UpoK. — Diodor. 

nipes   in   furmain    theatri    re-  1.  16,  c.  25. 

teasit,    quainobrem    et    hoini-  '  Templum  et  civitatem  non 

iium    clamor     ct    si     quando  inuri  seel  pnccipitia  nee  raanu 

acccssit  tubarum    sunu.<i,   per-  facta    sed    naturalia    prcesidia 

sonantihus    ct    respondentibus  defenduiit ;  prorsus  ut  inccrtum 

inter  «c  rupibus  multiplex  au-  sit  utrum  munimentuni  loci  an 

diri   arapliorque    quani    cditur  majestas  Dei  plus  hie  admira- 

resonare  solet, quae  res  majorem  tionis  habeat. — Justin,  ubi  sup. 

majestatis  terrorem  ignaris  rci  '    Adscendcntibu-s   ad   tcm- 

el    adminitionem    stupentibus  plum  a  Cirrha  priusqnam  per- 

plerumque  aflert.  —  Justin.  I.  veniretur  ad  frequeutia aedificiis 

24,  c.  6.  Iocs.— Liv.  L  42,  c.  15. 


to  a  height  in  gome  parts  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Parnassus.  It  is  clothed  with  woods  above,  adorned 
below  with  the  picturesque  town  of  Salona  and 
several  of  its  dependent  villages,  and  extends 
northward  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  the 
great  sumnait  of  (Kta,  near  Neopatra.  The  most 
remarkable  point  in  the  range,  is  the  same  so 
conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  Bveotux  and  Phocis, 
and  there  called  Mavrolithari  from  a  village  of 
that  name  near  it,  which  is  6  hours  distant  from 
Neopatra,  and  12  from  Salona,  nearly  in  a  line 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Of  the  two  summits  above  the  Castalian  spring, 
wliich  are  divided  from  eacli  other  by  the  Arku- 
dhorema,  and  which  very  much  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  geographer  render  the  site  of  Delphi 
recognizable  at  a  great  distance,  the  western  is 
now  named  Rodhini ',  and  the  eastern  Flembuko*. 
The  ancient  names  of  these  celebrated  peaks  were 
Nauplia  and  Hyarapeia,  and  it  seems  clear  from 
Herodotus  that  the  latter  was  the  easteni,  for  he 
says,  in  describing  the  heroum  of  Autonous,  that 
it  was  under  the  summit  Hj^ampeia,  near  the  Cas- 
talian fountain  ',  which  is  on  tbc  eastern  side  of 
the  Arkudhorema,  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
Delphi  put  ^sop  to  death  by  throwing  him  over 
the  Hyampeia,  and  that  in  after  ages,  from  respect 
to  his  memory,  the  Nauplia  was  made  the  pla< 
of  exit  for  criminals  instead  of  the  Hyampeia  *. 
This  also  is  in  favour  of  the  eastern  vertex  having 


*  ^Xifiwoi/Koc. 
Herodol.  I.  «,  c.  39. 


•   Plutarch,  dc  sera  numinum 
vintlicta. 
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been  the  Hyampeia,  since  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  original  place  of  execution  should  have  been 
the  nearest  to  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and  that 
it  should  have  been  the  hig^herofthe  two  summits, 
both  wliich  particulars  are  applicable  to  the  eastern 
summit.  It  appears  that  the  whole  line  of  clifl's 
on  the  nortliem  side  was  known  by  the  name  of 
«i  «I»ai8p(a8tc  jrlrpat,  for  according  to  Suidas,  ^sop 
was  precipitated  from  the  rocks  Phaedriades '  ; 
and  in  the  Phocic  war,  a.  c.  354,  when  Philo- 
melus  was  attacked  by  the  Locri,  it  is  related  by 
Diodorus  that  an  action  occurred  near  the  rocks 
Phfcdriades,  and  that  Philomelus  having  gained 
the  victory,  drove  many  of  the  enemy  over  the 
rocks  ^.  It  would  seem  that  the  Locri  had  en- 
tered the  upper  region  of  Parnassus  from  their 
own  territory,  which  adjoined  the  western  part 
of  it,  and  that  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs  before  they  were  met  by  Phi- 
lomelus. 

Like  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  and  the  sacred 
inclosure  of  Eleusis,  the  Delphic  sanctuary  is  so 
encumbered  by  modern  habitations,  that  nothing 
short  of  their  removal,  and  the  entire  clearing  of 
the  site  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages 
can  supply  satisfactory  particulars  of  the  design 
or  architecture  of  the  temple  and  its  adjunct 
buildings.  In  all  these  celebrated  places,  so 
rich  formerly  in  productions  of  art,  the  sacrifice 
would  probably  be  fully  compensated  by  the  dis- 
coveries.   Ttie  only  relic  now  remaining  at  Delphi 

'  Suid.  in  Aiffwiroct  ^at^piuc-  '  Diodor.  1.  IG,  c.  28. 
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which  I  can  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  lie 
temple  of  Apollo  is  a  piece  of  Doric  colamn  ia 
the  village  of  Kastri,  having  a  fluting-  of  about  a 
foot  in  the  chord.  According  to  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  the  order,  such  a  fluting  would  re<juire 
a  diameter  of  about  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  will 
therefore  lead  to  tlie  inference  that  the  temple 
was  a  Jiexastyle,  not  so  broad  or  so  high  as  that 
of  Olympia,  of  wliich  the  columns  were  more  than 
seven  feet  in  diameter.     This  perhaps  is  nearly 

•  what  might  be  })re9umed,  from  tlie  temple  having 
been  more  ancient  than  that  of  Olympia,  that 
hexastyle  temple  and  its  cotemporary  the  Par- 
thenon, which  was  an  octastyle  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, having  been  built  exactly  at  the  time 
when  power  and  opulence  made  the  most  rapid 
advances,  and  when  the  people  of  Elis  and  Athens 
had  the  means  of  indulging  their  ostentation  under 
the  cloak  of  devotion,  so  as  to  execute  buildings, 
exceeding  all  preceding  attempts  of  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  their  gods.  The  last  Delphic  temple  was 
50  or  60  years  older  than  the  Parthenon,  having 
been  built  about  510  b.  c.  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  b}^  fire  in  the  year  548  b.  c.  of  that 
which  had  been  built  before  the  Trojan  war  by 
Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  The  funds  for  the 
reconstruction  were  derived  from  u  general  con- 
tribution to  which  even  the  distant  colony  of 
Greeks  at  Sais  in  the  Delta  were  parties,  and 
Amasis   king   of    Egypt.      The   contract   for    the 

■  work  was  taken  by  the  family  of  the  Alcmyouidas 
of  Athens,  who  engaged  with   the  Amphictyones 

^k  to  rebuild  the  temple,  with  the  stone  called  Poms, 
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for  the  sum  of  300  talents,  (probably  not  half 
the  cost  of  the  Parthenon)  and  gave  a  noble 
example  of  liberality  in  adding  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  a  facing  of  Parian  marble,  and  some  other 
ornaments  to  which  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
contract.  The  architect  was  Spiutharus,  a  Co- 
rinthian '. 

Justin  relates,  that  when  the  Gauls  attacked 
Delphi,  the  priests  who  ascribed  their  defeat  to 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Apollo,  declared 
that  they  saw  him  descend  into  the  temple 
through  the  open  part  of  the  roof  (per  cul- 
minis  aperta  fastigia ').  Hence  it  appears  to 
have  been  hypa^thral,  as  temples  of  that  magni- 
tude generally  were.  The  aeti  contained  figures 
of  Diana,  Latona,  A|)ollo,  the  Muses,  the  set- 
ting Sun,  Bacchus,  and  the  Thyiades,  begun  by 
Praxias,  and  finished  after  his  death  by  Audros- 
thenes,  both  of  whom  were  Athenians.  As  in 
the  Parthenon,  gilded  shields  were  suspended 
on  a  part  of  the  entablature :  they  were  the 
spoils  of  two  very  distant  nations,  but  nearly  of 
the  same  form,  those  of  the  Persians  had  been 
dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  the  Gallic  shields  by  the  jEtolians'. 
In  the  prouaus  stood  a  brazen  image  of  Homer 
upon  a  pillar,  and  on  the  walls  were  inscribed 
sentences  written  by  the  Seven  men  whom  the 
Greeks  called  the  Wise  *.  In  the  cella  ^  were  an 
altar  of  Neptune,  to  whom  the  oracle  in  the  most 

'  HerodoU   I.  2,    c.    18. —  *  PauBan.  Pliocic.  c.  19. 

Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  5.  *  oi  2o^i. — c.  24, 

'  Justin.  1.  24,  c.  8.  *  ir  r(f  fay. 
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ancient  times  was  said  to  have  belonged,  statuM 
of  two  Fates,  with  Jupiter  and  Apollo  as  their 
headers ',  tlie  heartli  *  upon  which  the  priest  of 
Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  and  the  iron  chair  of 
Pindar,  upon  which  he  was  said  to  have  sung  his 
hymns  to  Apollo. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  Pausanias,  from  whose 
silence  we  may  infer  that  the  Kparnp,  or  vase  of 
silver,  containing  600  amphone,  the  work  of  Tbe- 
odorus  of  Samus,  which  stood  in  the  angle  of  the 
pronaiis  to  the  left,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus',  had 
lon^  before  been  converted  into  money  by  Philo- 
nii'lus,  Sylla,  or  some  other  plunderer,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
()il|>lii  fLceived  from  Crcesus,  and  cheaply  repaid 
liy  ronferrin^  upon  him  and  the  Lydians  privileges 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned  in  so  many 
existing  inscriptions  ^  From  a  similar  cause  the 
^tildi'u  tripod,  dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  Platasa, 
whii'li  Herodotus  describes  as  having  been  near 
the  altar  of  Apollo,  no  longer  remained  in  the 
lime  of  Pausanias,  who  found  only,  and  not  in  the 
same  place,  the  twisted  serpents  which  supported 
the  tripod. 

It  appears  from  Euripides,  in  his  Ion,  tlie  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  Delphi,  that  two  of  the  repre- 
sentations ou  the  exterior  front  of  the  temple  were 
Hercules,  attended  by  lolaus  as  shield-bearer,  de- 


Mmpay^rat.  AvCoiin   -rpc/tainrtqr    cai    «r«- 

imrim.  Xd'qf  rai  rpotCftitty. — HcrudoL 

>  ^c.  51.  I.  I.e.  54. 
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stroying  the  Lerneean  hydra  with  his  faulchion  ', 
and  Belterophon  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  slaying  the 
Chiinaera'.  They  were  probably  on  the  metopes 
of  the  eastern  front.  The  battle  of  the  giants,  which 
the  Chorus  describes  as  being  upon  the  walls ', 
seems  to  have  been  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
jjronaus,  perhaps  by  Aristoclides,  who  is  stated  by 
Pliny  to  have  painted  this  temple '.  The  figures 
of  the  Gigantomachia  specified  by  the  Chorus,  are 
Minerva  striking  Enceladus  with  her  spear,  Ju- 
piter destroying  Mimas  with  his  lightning,  and 
Bacchus  smiting  another  monster  with  his  thyrsus. 
The  poet  has  likewise  described  some  pepli,  or 
tapestries,  in  the  temple,  which  were  embroidered 
with  battles  and  other  subjects,  like  those  of  the 
Parthenon  ',  Over  the  door  of  the  cella  was  writ- 
ten the  word  EI,  concerning  which  Plutarch  has 
written  so  much  to  so  little  purpose.  As  to  the 
adytum,  Pausanias  tells  us  nothing,  except  that 
few  persons  entered  into  the  inmost  part  of  the 
temple ",    but   that   tliere  existed   in   it  a  golden 

Af pKoTok  TJpa*-  cyaipo 
Xpvtrt'atc  &pira<c  o  Awe  Tolf. 

Rurip.  Ion.  v.  190. 

'   Kal  poK  t6v^  &6piiaoy, 
llTtfjovyTOc  ii^i^por  tirirov. 
Toy  irvp«ir»'foi/<rai'  lyaipn 
IptnitftaTOv  aXKaK.  v.  201. 

*   S«:ci|>a(  KK6yQy  iv  rtlxtvi 
Xaivoiai  ytyAvTiay.  v.  206. 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  35,  c.  11.  '  Eurip.  Ion.  v.  1141. 

•  Tov  va<m  Tf  ivunarf. 
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statue  of  Apollo.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  tliat 
the  priests  still  endeavoured  to  obtain  respect  by  an 
affectation  of  mystery,  and  closed  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary against  casual  visitors  and  the  vulgar.  From 
other  writers  we  learn  that  it  contained  a  perpetual 
fire,  and  a  narrow  orifice  in  the  ground,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  railing,  was  shaded  with 
laurel,  and  surmounted  by  a  tripod.  Here  was 
seated  the  priestess  when  she  uttered  the  oracular 
responses,  after  having  bathed  in  the  water  of 
Castalia,  and  crowned  herself  with  the  laurel  and 
masticated  some  of  its  leaves'. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  convul- 
sions of  the  priestess,  which  preceded  her  prophetic 
words,  were  caused  by  a  mephitic  vapour  emanat- 
ing from  a  fissure  in  the  rock.  Pausanias  and  Lu- 
cian,  on  the  contrary,  ascribe  it  to  the  water  of  Cas- 
sotis.  As  such  a  vapour,  if  it  had  existed,  would 
probably  still  find  its  way  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
same  place,  or  near  it,  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
never  was  such  a  vapour,  though  the  cavern  or 
aperture  in  the  rock  may  have  been  real.  The 
propensitj'  of  the  Greeks  to  believe  in  the  marvel- 
lous, would  easily  lead  them  to  add  a  wtvfia  ivOov- 
aiaariKuv^  to  a  place  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  see,  if  the  priests  thought  fit  to  encourage  the 
idea. 

The  only  buildings  within  the  sacred  peribolus, 
besides  tlie  temple,  were  a  portico  built  by  the 


•  ^schyl.  Eura.  v-  39. — 
Euripid.  Ion.  v.  76-  1321.— 
Lycoplir.  v.  6. — Diodor.  1.  16, 


c.  26. — Lucian    in    his   accu- 

sat. 

'  Strabo,  p-  419. 
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Athenians,  and  eight  Oriaavpoi,  or  treasuries,  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Olympia',  where  ten  of  these  con- 
structions stood  upon  a  *:piJTric»  or  basement,  between 
the  temple  of  Juno  and  Mount  Cronium.  One  of 
the  thesauri  at  Olympia  was  so  large  as  to  con- 
tam  a  colossal  statue  ;  at  Delphi  none  seem  to  have 
been  of  such  dimensions,  but  were  intended  only 
for  the  smaller  and  more  valuable  ofierings,  the 
works  of  statuary  having  been  on  the  adjacent 
platforms  of  the  iiierum.  The  cities  which  had 
constructed  the  treasuries  at  Delphi  were  Sicyon, 
Siphuus',  Thebes',  Athens*,  Cnidus,  Potidaea, 
Syracuse',  and  Corinth*,  to  which  Strabo  adds 
the  Italian  cities,  Spina  and  Agylla.  Tlie  same 
author  remarks  that  wealth  is  difficult  to  guard, 
even  though  sacred  ^  i  and  agrees  with  Pausanias 
in  showing  that  the  treasuries  at  Delphi  were  all 
empty,  the  contents  having  long  before  their  time 
been  converted  into  the  sinews  of  war.  Nor  were 
sacred  offerings,  the  value  of  which  was  derived 
from  thcskill  of  the  artists  who  made  them,  although 
less  tempting  to  the  vulgar  plunderer,  exempt  from 


'  vaflfi  ^i)  Knl  it'  AeX^oic 
'KWifyuv  rivt{  iirotTftravTo  ry 
'Air6Wu»yi  di)aavpovs, — Pau» 
Ban.  Eliac.  post.  c.  19. 

*  The  god  had  ordered  the 
Siphnij  to  send  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  their  gold  mines  to 
Delphi  ;  the  treasury  was  built 
accordingly,  and  the  tenth  was 
for  some  time  sent.  But  the 
tax  was  probably  too  heavy, 
Pausanias  says,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Siphnii  having 
ceased  to  send  it,  the  sea  broke 


into  their  mines  and  destroyed 
them. — Phocic.  c.  11. 

'  The  Theban  treasury  was 
built  aAer  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

'  The  Athenian  was  built 
from  the  spoils  of  Marathon, 

*  The  Syracusan  after  their 
defeat  of  the  Athenians. 

°  This  treasury  once  con- 
tained the  gold  presented  by 
the  kings  of  Lydia, 

*  i  irXovroc  Cvg^vXacrdt  itrri 
Kav  Jipoc  J. — Strabo,  p.  420. 
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the  effects  of  a  more  refined  species  of  cupidity. 
Scarcely  any  but  imperial  robbers,  however,  could 
indulge  a  passion  for  collecting  statues  at  the  ex- 
pence  either  of  Delphi  or  any  of  the  other  more 
celebrated  places  in  Greece,  which  were  at  once 
the  favourite  abodes  of  superstition,  and  the  chief 
repositories  of  art,  so  long  as  Paganism  continued 
in  vogue.  Of  this  we  have  a  strong  argument  in 
the  catalogue  winch  Pausanias  has  given  us  of  the 
collection  at  Delphi',  a  century  after  it  had  been 
plundered  of  500  brazen  statues  by  Nero'.  With 
the  decline  of  taste  in  the  third  century  the  passion 
of  collecting  gradually  ceased  among  the  Romans, 
which  changCj  as  the  ancient  worship  still  kept  its 
ground  in  this  part  of  Greece,  had  a  tendency  to 
preserve  the  sacred  places  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  Pausanias  had  left  them,  until  Con- 
stantine,  and  one  or  two  of  his  successors,  de- 
spoiled them  of  some  of  their  clioicest  monu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  new  capital, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  degrading  the  deities  of 
the  old  worship,  and  of  holding  thom  up  to  ridi- 
cule '.  It  was  not  until  the  imperial  decrees  were 
issued  against  idolatry,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  that  the  Christians  could  indulge  their 
barbarous  zeal  in  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
the  ancient  statues.  The  greater  part  having  been 
of  brass,  were  then  probably  melted  for  the  sake  of 
converting  them  to  purposes  of  vulgar  utility.  The 
works  in  marble,  although  many  of  them  may  have 

'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  9.    See  '  These  motives  are  stated 

the  Additional  Note  at  the  end  by  Eusebtus  (in  Constant.  I.  3« 

of  this  volume.  c.  54.)  and  by  Sozomen  (1.  2. 

'  Pausan.  Phocic,  c.  7>  c.  5.) 
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been  broken,  are  more  likely  to  have  escaped  entire 
destruction ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  many 
valuable  remains  of  sculpture  as  well  as  architecture 
are  not  still  concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  Delphi.  The  steepness  of  the  site,  and  the 
fragility  of  the  lofty  cliffs  above  it,  acted  upon  by 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  higher  summits,  are  con- 
stantly operating  a  change  in  the  soil ;  fragments 
of  stone  and  an  alluvion  of  earth  descending  from 
above,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  accumulate 
matter  upon  the  ancient  platforms  of  the  city,  and 
to  place  them  lower  beneath  the  surface,  of  which 
the  stadium  is  a  proof,  the  upper  row  of  seats  only 
being  now  above  ground.  Thus  the  ancient  re- 
mains become  deeply  buried,  except  where  a 
torrent,  taking  a  new  course,  suddenly  removes  a 
part  of  the  accumulation,  and  thus  occasionally 
brings  some  of  them  to  light.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  does  not  produce  the  dis- 
covery of  some  coins,  or  other  remains  of  art,  par- 
ticularly among  the  terraces  to  the  west  and  to  the 
south  of  Kastri. 

The  length  of  the  stadium  of  Delphi  (as  well  as 
it  can  be  determined  in  such  a  ruin)  is  630  feet, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  stadia  of 
Oreece,  in  all  which  their  ruined  condition  causes 
.'ometliing  more  than  the  length  of  the  dromus  to 
be  included  in  tlie  measurement.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  if  there  was  any  such  measure  as  a  Pythic 
stade,  longer  than  the  ordinary  stade,  it  was  not 
derived  from  any  excess  in  the  length  of  the  stadium 
of  Delphi.  This  structure  was  composed,  as  Pausa- 
nias  remarks,  of  the  native  rock,  which  is  a  brown 
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of  the  hermit.  All  the  rest  ot  tDe  rock  is  m 
precipice,  and  the  aceea  to  the  cavern  is  extremely 
^ffioih.  It  b  dednatod  to  St.  Arsale,  or  Orsak\ 
to  vtwin  the  ooDTent  above  Daolis  is  sacred,  and 
wiiose  itpri  or  fiestiTml  is  on  Easl»  Moodar. 

From  Delphi  Pau&anias  ooodacts  hfc&  reader  to 
the  celebrated  cave  aamed  CorycioiD,  and  from 
tiience  contiBBeft  his  route  across  the  upper  Par- 
uasBtts  to  Tithorea.  1  visited  the  cave  od  my  ^- 
mer  journey  at  a  season  when  Pamassos,  now 
eoveloped  in  snow  and  mist,  exhibited  ander  a 
brilliant  atmosphere  a  delightful  scene  of  arable 
and  pasture,  intermixed  with  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
and  the  grandest  mountain  scenery.  The  cavern 
b  about  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  to  the  north-east- 
ward, and  at  a  nearly  equal  dbtance  to  the  north- 
west of  Arakhova  ;  the  access  from  each  place  b 


'  'Ayia  WptntXif,  'Of0aXi. 
Antoaintu  Libetalia  (c.  8) 
roentions  a  caTrm  in  Mount 
Citpldi ;  but  as  he  Hwcrlbw  it 


as  ^TififUyiiki,  tliAt  whicli  is 
opposite  to  iLastn  viU  hardDjr 
answrr  to  it. 
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easy  after  having  surmounted  the  steep  ascent 
which  leads  from  them  both  into  the  upper  region 
of  Parnassus,  as  it  then  crosses  the  great  elevated 
valley  which  extends  for  about  sixteen  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  the  foot  of  the  highest 
summit  anciently  Lycoreia ',  and  now  Liakura. 
From  Delphi  the  road  to  the  Corydnm  crosses  the 
western  ridf/e  just  under  the  Phoidriades  Scopuli, 
and  then  immediately  ascends  by  a  zigzag  path 
cut  iu  the  rock,  very  steep  and  rugged,  and  which 
retains  traces  of  the  ancient  route.  Just  above  Cas- 
talia  the  road  to  the  Kalyvia  of  Arakhova  and  to 
Liakura,  probably  the  ancient  road  to  Lycoreia 
and  Tithurea  branches  to  the  right.  Follawing 
tltat  to  the  left  which  leads  to  the  Mauf)n  Tpourn,  as 
the  Coryc'mm  is  now  called,  we  entered  a  country 
of  pasture  interspersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  Hocks,  occasionally  passing 
fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  all  yet  green 
though  it  was  the  '27th  of  July,  and  the  harvest  in 
the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  been  completed  a  month 
before.  To  the  right  was  a  lake  fed  by  the  streams 
from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  partly  dis- 
charged by  a  subterraneous  channel,  of  which  the 
Emissory  is  probably  the  source  at  the  mills  of 
Kastri-     Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mouu- 


'  Strabo,  p.  418,  423.  All 
the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
bi'longed  probably  to  a  town  of 
Ljfcoreia,  of  which  some  re- 
mttini  are  found  at  the%'illage  of 
Liakura.  At  the  southern  foot 
of  the  mountain,  midway  be- 
tween the  Schisle  and  Delphi, 

pp 


are  the  walls  of  another  Hel- 
lenic town,  which  agrees  with 
the  iEoIia  of  Herodotus  (1.  8, 
c.  3.5),  or  equally  well  with  the 
CyparisBus  of  Homer  (B.  .^ilO), 
Strabo  (p.  423),  Dicsearchua 
(v.  80),  and  Stephanus  (in 
voce). 
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tain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  we  ascended 
more  than  half  way  to  its  summit,  when  a  small 
triangular  entrance  presented  itself,  conducting^ 
into  the  great  chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high 
in  the  middle.  Drops  of  water  from  the  roof  had 
formed  hirge  calcareous  crystallizations  rising  at 
the  bottom,  and  others  were  suspended  from  everj- 
part  of  the  roof  and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this 
great  hall  is  rugged  and  irregular,  but  after 
climbing  over  some  rocks,  we  arrived  at  another 
small  opening  leading  into  a  second  chamber,  the 
length  of  which  is  near  100  feet,  and  has  a  direc- 
tion nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  outer 
cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment  there  is  again  a 
narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible  without  a  ladder; 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is  a  small  natural 
chamber.  There  seems  to  have  been  ample  space  for 
the  Delphi  and  other  Phocians  to  deposit  here  their 
valuable  property,  and  even  their  tamilies,  when 
they  took  refuge  in  Mount  Parnassus  from  the 
Persians'.  As  Pausanias  states  that  there  was  *'  a 
distance  of  60  stades  from  Delphi  to  a  brazen 
statue,  front  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend  to  the 
cavern  on  foot  tlian  vn  a  horse  or  mule  ;"  the  statue 
probably  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Delphi  being  nearly  t|^| 
which  he  mentions.  He  remarks  that  the  Coi^-^ 
cium  is  larger  than  many  other  celebrated  caverns 
wliich  he  had  seen,  and  enumerates ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  easy  to  walk  into  the  cave  for  a. 


Herodol.  1.  8,  c.  36. 
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great  distance  eveu  witliout  a  torch,  and  that  tliere 
are  springs  and  drippings  from  the  roof  to  the  bot- 
tom in  every  part  of  it.  The  people  of  Parnassus, 
he  adds,  considered  the  cave  sacred  to  the  Cory- 
cian  nymphs  and  to  Pan  '.  From  the  cavern  we 
proceeded  to  Aguriani,  distant  three  hours,  in  a 
north-western  direction,  through  a  wide  valley 
abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets  which  flow 
to  the  torrent  of  TAlan,  and  where  in  the  in- 
tervals of  forests  of  fir,  there  was  a  beautiful  variety 
of  corn-fields,  and  of  pastures  covered  with  sheep 
and  goats  :  on  either  side  rose  the  secondarj'  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus.  At  Aguriani,  which  contained 
60  or  70  families,  a  large  stream  issued  from  fhc 
foot  of  the  mountain  above  the  village,  and  flowed 
through  it,  turning  several  mills,  and  filling  some 
large  vats  which  served  for  soaking*  the  coarse  cloth 
which  the  villagers  made  from  the  wool  of  Partms- 
sus.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Aguriani  we  de- 
scended into  the  northern  Phocic  valley  at  Paleo- 
k astro,  or  the  ruins  of  Liltea. 


'  ttfiy  it  aVTu  (to  avrftoy)  oi 
iri(u  ruv  llapvaoauy  KuipvKlwy 
Tt  tlyai  fivfifwy  icai  Ilarac  fiu- 
ktirra  ijyi|j^at.  These  words 
of  Pausanias  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  inscription  which 
Mr.  H.  Raikes  discovered  in  the 
cavern  soon  after  my  second 
visit  to  Delphi  :  —  Ei/<Trparoc 
AaKiiifittv  'Afijipixriris  (TVftirept- 

To\oi£  Ilafi  Ni/^0aic.  Eus- 
trstus,  ion  of  Dacidomus  of 
Amhrysiis,  to  Pan  niul  the 
Nymphs    who    frequent    these 


places  together.  It  is  remark- 
able that  tlie  gentile  'Afifipii- 
ffwc  in  this  inscription  is  'Aft- 
jipwffivc  in  those  found  at 
Bhistomo  on  the  site  of  jlm- 
brtfgux.  The  word  (rvjnrtpnro- 
Xoic  is  explained  by  the  r-tpi- 
■jraXat  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
didcs,  and  other  authors,  and 
who  were  a  kind  of  local  mili- 
tia. Pausanias  observes,  that 
not  even  on  foot  was  it  easy  to 
ascend  from  the  cave  to  the 
summit  of  Purn.issus. 


Departure  from  Delphi — Krisso, Cm*a — Xeropigadho^  Grrka — 
River  Pleittui — Salona,  Amph'uta — Latin  inscription — Roadi 
from  Salona — Ath^Tnia,  Myonia — Lidhoriki — Steno — VdA- 
hoTO — Rivers  Mega,  Kokkino,  and  Momo — Kbati  of  Paleman 
— Monastery  of  Vamakova — Magula — Cross  the  Momo — 
I'lftin  of  Pilala — Mount  Rigani — 'Epakto,Nau})aclus — Ancicot 
geography  of  /Etolia  and  Locrit-^ Athenian  invasion — Matck 
of  the  Spartan  Eunjlcchus  through  Locris — (Eneon — ^EgUmm 
— Potidania — Eupaltum—Erylhree — Crocylivm — TicAnn^— 
HtfU  —  Tolophon — Phceiium  — Apidoti — Ophionentt* — B«mi 
— Callium — Pyra — Mount  Corax — Eurytantt. 

Feb.  10. — Although  the  situation  of  Delphi  is  not 
very  a^eeable,  nor  its  lauds  in  general  very  fer- 
tile, its  slopes  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  its  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Pleistus,  with 
t!ie  copious  springs  at  the  mills,  and  those  of 
Castalia  and  Cassotis^  are  advantages  which  will 
always  secure  to  the  place  some  inhabitants, 
who  will  derive  some  further  resources  from  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  place  and  its  remains  of  anti- 
quity, which  cannot  fail  to  attract  casual  visitors 
as  long  as  Greek  literature  is  held  in  estimation. 
Delphi  deserves  attentiou  also  as  a  military  posi- 
tion which  commands  the  western  entrance  of  cue 
of  the  most  important  passes  in  Greece. 
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Having  passed  through  the  western  ridge, 
and  among  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient 
cemetery  on  that  side  of  the  city,  we  descend 
by  a  very  winding  stony  road  to  Krisso,  a  large 
village  inhabited  solely  by  Greeks,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  of  Salona ;  but  instead  of 
entering  the  village  turn  to  the  left,  and  continu- 
ing to  descend  the  mountain,  arrive  in  one  hour 
from  Delphi  in  tlie  vale  of  the  Plcistus,  a  little  above 
a  mill  overhung  l>y  the  rocks  and  steep  side  of  the 
hill  of  Krisso.  Below  the  mill  the  valley  opens  into 
the  plain.  This  is  about  the  situation  in  which 
Pausanias  describes  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Pythian 
games',  but  no  vestiges  of  it  are  to  be  perceived. 

Twenty  minutes  farther  we  cross  the  Plmtus 
and  enter  the  Crmccan  plain,  which  extends  to 
the  sea — then  advance  through  a  thick  wood  of 
olives  which  shades  the  banks  of  the  Pleisfus  from 
hence  upwards,  as  far  as  the  narrows  formed  by 
the  western  ridge  of  Delphi,  then  passing  along  the 
foot  of  Mount  Kutzura,  we  arrive  in  another  twenty 
minutes  at  Xeropigadho*,  a  village  situated  just 
under  the  steep  rocks  of  the  mountain.  The  road 
by  which  my  servants  and  baggage  came  hither 
from  Dhesfina  descends  the  mountain  at  a  gorge  a 
little  above  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  I  proceed 
to  the  shore  of  the  Cnssasan  Gulf  in  search  ol' 
Cirrha,  turn  a  projecting  point  of  the  niouutain. 


'  'Ec  it  Ki/ipa>'   TO   iirivuov  fide  re  ioTiv,  rai  aytiva  QuOta 

AiX^uv,   oiioc  fiiv  araciuy  ({ij-  ayovaty   lyravOa    rity    t-KiriHOy. 

Koyrd  ioTiv  U  SiX^uy'    Kara-  — Pausan.  Phocic.  c,  .37. 

ftuvri  Si  i{   ro  iriltov  iiriroJ^-  '  Xtpoirlyahov,  dry  well. 
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^^Iiich  hides  Xeropit;adho  from  the  sea  ;  and  b 
eight  minutes  leave  in  the  rocks  to  the  left  a  gr< 
cavern,  which,  according  to  my  guide,  who  i 
old  native  of  Xeropigadho,  is  so  deep  within  that 
stone  thrown  into  it  will  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
plain,  and  may  be  heard  to  fall  into  the  siibterra- 
iieouft  bed  of  a  river  of  salt  water  which  issues  at 
some  distance  below  from  the  foot  of  the  ruoan- 
tain.  This  stream  joins  the  sea  at  a  spot  where 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  forms  an  angle,  and  whe 
stand  a  mill  and  a  house  named  Sklin.  T 
place  was  a  mile  to  the  left,  midway  from  Xe 
pigadlio  to  Magula,  which  is  twenty  minu 
from  that  village.  The  name  Magula  is  ap- 
plied to  a  square  space,  near  a  mile  in  cir- 
ctiriiference,  covered  with  fragments  of  ancien! 
buildings  and  wrought  stones  of  Hellenic  time 
On  the  beach  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  tower  of  thi 
middle  ages,  but  composed  chiefly  of  large  qua- 
drangular blocks  which  are  cemented  with  mortar  : 
near  it  are  a  well,  a  small  church,  and  some  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wharf  or  mole  extending  so 
distance  into  the  water.  A  rising  ground  towa 
the  centre  of  the  ruins  seems  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  ancient  materials  slightly  covered  with 
earth ;  but  no  remains  of  ornamental  architecture 
are  to  be  seen,  nor  any  thing  in  its  original  plac 
My  conductor  says  that  Krisso  once  stood  here, 
that  these  are  the  ruins  of  it,  and  that  he  had  thi 
information  from  his  ancestors.  The  spot  is  about 
half  way  between  Skliri  and  the  mouth  of  th 
Plristiis,  and  seems  clearly  to  be  the  site  of  Cirrha 
the  port  of  Delphi,  for  it  is  the  nearest  point  of  th 
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coast  toZ}elpki,is  not  far  from  the  month  of  the  P/eis- 
tus  ',  is  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Cirpkis^,  and  gene- 
rally in  agreement  with  the  ancient  lestiniouics  '. 
Pausanias  remarked  at  Cirrha  a  temple  containiufr 
colossal  statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  of  the 
Attic  school,  and  a  fourth  of  Adrasteia,  of  smaller 
size*.  The  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
ancient  site  is  probably  formed  by  the  substruction 
and  ruins  of  this  building.  The  distance  of  Cirrha 
from  Delphi  has  been  variously  stated  by  the  an- 
cients. My  time  distance  tends  to  show  the  60 
stades  of  Pausanias  to  be  very  near  the  truth,  cer- 
tainly much  more  so  than  the  80  of  Strabo,  or  the 
30  of  Harpocration  *. 

j»  Pausanias  has  created  some  doubts  on  the  ancient 
geography  of  this  part  of  Phocis,  by  his  remark 
that  Homer,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  applies  to  Cirrha  its  more  ancient  name  of 
Crissa';  thus  leading  to  the  inference  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same  place,  an  opinion  which 
may  derive  some  appearance  of  support  from  the 
indiscriminate  application  by  ancient  authors  of 
the  names  Cirrhaean  and  CrissBean  to  the  sur- 
rounding plain.     There  can  be  little  doubt,   how- 


'  Oiroc  0  nXtiOTOs  M  Kiyl-  »  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  3.— 

jiav  TO  iiriyttoy  AcX^uv  koX  T>iv  LtV,  1.  42,  C.   15,  IG. 

rairjj  caVftn  ddXacvav. — Pau-  *  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  37. 

san.  Phocic.  c.  8.  '    Harpocrat.     in     Ki^pawv 

'  'YTOjr/irrnjift  rn  K/pd)((  ird-  iriZiov. 

\iia.p\a\a.Ki^painiT^6a\dTTy  '  Pauson.  Phocic.  c.  37. 
ilpvfiivt),   a(j>'  >|f   dfdfjaatt  ei'c 
^Xt^iif   oyioifKoyTd    wov    (Tra- 
litiy. — Strabo,  p,  418. 
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ever,  that  Cirrha  and  Crissa  were  different  places, 
and  that  the  latter  occupied  the  exact  situation  of 
Krisao,    as  this  existing  name   would   lead    us  to 
presume.     Krisso,  in  fact,  is  accurately  described 
in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  height  well  suited  to 
vines,  rising  above  a  woody  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  rocks  of  the   snowy  Parnassus,    on   it* 
western    side  '.      In    those   times    Delphi    was   a 
I'tpov  in  the  CrissEean  territory.     Crissa  was  pre- 
cisely such  a  site  as  the  founders  of  Greek  cities 
often  chose,  being  a  rocky  hill  rising  above   the 
middle  of  a  fertile  plain,  at  a  secure  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  near  the  entrance  of  two  diverging 
valleys.     Cirrha,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  not  un- 
der Parnassus,  bnt  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis, 
on  the  maritime  level,  and  at  the  nearest  point  of  the 
coast  to  Crissa  and  Delphi,  of  which  two  places  it 
was  successively  the  t-rrivuov  or  port.     Strabo,  who 
has  distinguished  Cirrha  from  Crissa,  asserts  that 
the  former  was  destroyed  by  the  Crissaei,  and  the 
latter  at  the  end  of  the  first  sacred  war  which   the 
Amphietyones  declared    against   the  Crissaei    for 
having  occupied  the  sacred  land,  ill-treated  those 
who    passed    through    their   territory    to    Delphi, 
and  for  having   laid    excessive  taxes  on  the  im- 
ports from  Sicily  and  Italy  *.     The  principal  event 

'  Itto  Trrvxi  Uapvaaaoto. — Hymn  in  Apol.  v.  269. 

'Ikeo  c'  Ic  Kpiaatfv  inro  Uapytftrov  yi(fi6tvTa 
Kyijfiov  irpoc  Zifvpof  rtrpafiftivoy'  avrap  vir(p6i»> 
riir/jrj  IroKpi/iitrai'  k'otX^  l"  vTroitlpoftt  fitjvva 
T(/ijx<<a— V.  282. 

^Iffiv  F  ic  Kpiffffifi'  liiitleXoy  d/iTiXoEtra. — v.  438. 
*  Slrabo,  p.  4 1 8. 
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of  this  war  was  the  capture  of  Cirrha,  said  to  have 
been  effected  by  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  who  ordered 
hellebore  to  be  thrown  into  the  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  the  Pleistus '. 
fn  the  last  Sacred  War,  B.  C.  340,  the  same  ac- 
cusation was  preferred  against  tlie  Amphissenses 
as  against  the  Crissaei  of  old,  and  their  works  for 
the  restoration  of  Cirrha  were  destroyed  by  the 
Amphictyones".  But  on  both  occasions  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cirrha,  like  that  of  many  other  places  in 
Greece  to  which  history  has  ascribed  a  similar  ca- 
lamity, had  evidently  only  a  temporary  effect ;  for 
Pausanias  found  Cirrha  still  existing  as  the  port  of 
Delphi,  nor  can  we  hesitate  in  believing  that  as 
such  it  partook  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sacred  city 
during  the  eight  centuries  which  succeeded  the  First 
Sacred  War,  when  Delphi,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
termission, enjoyed  opulence  and  celebrity  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  Pythian  Games  were  fre- 
quented by  every  people  of  Grecian  origin.  It  was 
quite  otherwise  with  Crissa,  which  was  reduced  to 
insignificance  by  Delphi  at  an  early  period.  Xero- 
pigadho  is  perhaps  the  site  of  Craugallium,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  suffered,  together  with  the 
Cirrhaei,  for  having  cultivated  the  sacred  land  in 
the  time  of  Solon  '. 

Having   returned  to  Xeropigadho,  we  proceed 
from  thence,   in   two  hours,   to  Salona ;  in  three 

'  Paus&Q.  Phocic.  c.  37.  '    jEschin.    c.    Cteaipli.    p. 

'  Stiabo,  p.  419,  mentions  498.     Harpocrat.  in  KpavaX- 

Crissa  as   the   place   restored,  Xleat.    Didym.  ap.  Harpocrat. 

but    Machines    (c.    Ctesiph.)  ibid, 
clearly  shows  that  it  was  the 
port  Cirrha. 
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minutes  cross  the  Pleistus,  then,  passing"  an  open 
part  of  the  Ch-issoean  plain,  arrive,  in  seven  more, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  dry  river  of  Salona  :  this 
we  follow  through  a  plantation  of  olives,  and  cross 
it  a  little  below  tlie  entrance  into  the  valley  of  Sa- 
lona, wlicre  the  level  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is 
not  so  much  as  a  mile  in  breadth,  being  bounded 
by  a  clitf  of  the  mountain  of  Krisso  on  the  right, 
and  a  projection  of  other  rocky  mountains  to  the 
left.  Beyond  this  strait  the  valley  widens,  the 
road  turns  more  westward,  still  through  olive- 
groves,  and  within  two  miles  of  Salona  again  tra- 
verses an  open  plain. 

The  castle  of  Salona  is  an  extensive  ruin  of 
Frank  or  lower  Greek  construction,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  the  walls  of  an  ancient  polls  ;  the  keep 
of  the  castle  occu])ying  the  acropolis,  and  the  outer 
walls  following  nearly  those  of  the  town.  Remains 
of  two  of  the  Hellenic  towers  appear  on  the  descent 
of  the  hill  towards  the  north,  standing  upon  the 
sumntit  of  a  rocky  brow  which  overhangs  the 
modern  houses  in  that  part ;  so  that  the  ancient 
city  appears  to  have  been  of  no  great  dimensions, 
and  to  have  had  an  aspect  towards  the  mountains. 
Under  the  rocks  of  the  castle  to  the  south  issues  a 
very  copious  spring,  pouring  through  a  great  num- 
ber of  spouts,  and  forming  a  principal  source  of 
the  river.  There  is  another  but  scanty  spring  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  behind  the  castle.  The  river 
receives  a  branch  from  the  north,  but  the  water  is 
consumed  in  irrigating  the  lands  in  the  valley,  and 
except  after  heavy  falls  of  rain  no  water  reaches 
the  Pleistus.     Salona  contains  300  Turkish  and 
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four  or  five  hundred  Greek  families;  in  the  villages 
of  the  district  all  are  Greeks.  According  to  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  Khodja-bashi,  there  are 
100,000  pilait:  or  roots  of  olive  ;  that  is  to  say,  olive- 
trees  in  the  district,  producing  each  five  litres  of 
1000  drachms  on  an  average,  which  gives  for  the 
whole  produce  half  a  million  of  litres.  It  is  a 
good  y*^^!"  when  they  export  three  ship  loads. 
The  oil  is  excellent.  They  are  now  gathering  the 
fruit,  which  is  done  in  the  same  manner  practised 
at  Athens,  by  thrashing  the  boughs  with  a  long 
stick,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  heat  off  a  great 
number  of  leaves  and  small  branches.  They  say 
it  cannot  do  any  harm  to  the  ensuing  crop,  because 
the  trees  produce  plentifully  only  once  in  two 
years,  without  reflecting  that  this  savage  mode  of 
gathering  the  fruit  may  be  a  principal  cause  of 
the  failure  of  crop  in  the  alternate  years.  Tobacco 
is  grown  in  the  lands  of  Topolia  and  Kolovates, 
villages  belonging  to  the  district  of  Salona,  in  the 
adjacent  part  of  Pnrniissns. 

In  one  of  the  churches  of  Salona  the  Latin  in- 
scription is  still  preserved  which  was  published  by 
Spoil  and  Whcler.  The  construction  of  the  docu- 
ment is  not  very  clear,  but  the  following  is  evi- 
dently the  purport  of  it.  Decimus  Secundinus, 
styling  himself  vir  clarus,  proconsul,  curator,  and 
defender  of  the  Amphissenses,  reminds  them  that 
he  had  before  ordered  the  acjueduct  to  be  cleaned 
out,  and  the  water  to  be  turned  into  the  old  cis- 
terns, and  desires  that  it  may  now  he  done  imme- 
diately. He  hopes  that  they  will  feel  grateful  to 
the  happy  times  and  his  moderatio;i  in  not  having 
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confiscated  tlie  funds  intended  for  the  supply  of 
the  public  water,  which  he  threatens  if  a  similar 
interception  should  recur,  and  now  directs  that  a 
lapidary  inscription  should  be  placed  on  the  cis- 
terns, stating  from  whence  the  water  was  derived, 
in  order  tliat  no  means  should  be  left  of  invading 
the  public  property.  Finally  he  desires  them  to 
remember  that  all  things  are  to  be  finished  before 
the  tenth  day  of  the  calends  of  January,  calls  them 
to  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  bids  them 
farewell '.  The  corrupted  Latinity  of  this  inscrip- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  age  of  Diocletian.  The 
form  of  the  V.  and  E,  of  which  the  former  is  con- 
stantly Y,  and  the  latter  sometimes  € ,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  engraver  having  been  a  Greek. 
The  document  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  word 
Amfisseusium,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  site  is 
that  of  Amphissa,  which  is  othenvise  liable  to 
question,  as  Pausanias  places  Amphissa  at  a  dis- 
tance of  120  stades  from  Delphi,  and  ^^chines 
only  at  half  that  number*.     But  as  the  latter  an- 


'  Dccim(u8)  Sccundinus 
V.  C.  (vir  clarus),  Proconsul, 
Curat(or)  et  Defens(or)  Am- 
fisscDsiutn  salutem.  Ut  nic- 
wini  non  rcpurgarj  modo  aque- 
ductum,  venun  etiam  indud 
aqnnin  jiisseram,  confestiin  igi- 
tur  in  veteres  cistemas  aqua  ut 
•emper  cucurrerat  inducatur. 
Oratias  ogentes  beatiiudioi 
tcniporis  ot  moderationi  mcehe 
(tncne),  spero,  quod  fundus  qui 
kquam  puWicam  occnpavit  pub- 


licus  non  fit :  sane  si  similis 
interceptio  iterum  fieri  possit : 
in  cistemis  ipsia  lapideo  titulo 
posito,  unde  aqua  veniat,  ad- 
scribete,  ut  nulla  invadendi 
publicum  relinquatur  occasio. 
Memores  critis  perfacta  ma- 
neant  omnia  ante  diem  deci- 
nium  kalendanim  Januarianun. 
Vos  ad  officimn  nuntiare  debere 
opto.     Bene  valeatis. 

•  Pausan.   Phocic.  c.  38. — 
jEschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  5^5. 
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terval  corresjwnds  to  the  position  of  Saloua,  nnd 
not  less  so  the  situation  of  the  place  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  name  Amphissa,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
distance  in  Pausanias  is  erroneous. 
A  Strabo  asserts  that  Amphissa  was  a  ruin  in 
bis  time,  and  that  it  had  been  in  that  state  ever 
since  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Aniphictyones  after 
the  second  Sacred  War '  ;  in  this,  however,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Cirrha,  he  is  contradicted  by  his- 
tory', and  particularly  by  Pausanias,  who  in- 
forms us,  that  when  Augustus  founded  Patra;  he 
ordered  all  tlie  towns  of  the  Locri  Ozola;  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  new  Roman  colony,  except  Am- 
phissa, which,  as  well  as  Patra?  itself  and  Nicojw- 
lis,  then  received  many  inhabitants  from  the  de- 
clining TEtolian  cities ;  so  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  when  Strabo  wrote,  which  was  very 
800U  afterwards,  Amphissa  was  the  most  popu- 
lous place  in  this  part  of  Greece  :  before  the  time 
of  Augustus,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  in  a  declining  state,  for  when  the 
Amphissenses  had  received  the  yEtolian  colony, 
they  detached  themselves  from  Locris  and  called 
themselves  j^tolians,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  were  then  chiefly  composed  of  the 
latter  people. 

Pausanias  describes  Amphissa  as  being  well 
adorned  with  public  buildings,  but  he  specifies 
only  the  tombs  of  Amphissa  and  of  Andreemon, 

'  Strabo,  pp.  419,  426,  427.      fantry    against    the    Gauls    at 
'   In  the  year  278  B.  C,  tJiu      Thermopylas. 
Amphissenses  supplied  tOO  in- 
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and  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  coutaio- 
ing  an  upright  statue  of  the  goddess,  which 
although  of  archaic  workmanship,  was  not  in 
his  opinion  so  old  as  the  Amphissenses  pretended, 
who  asserted  that  it  had  been  brought  from 
Troy  by  Thoas.  On  the  contrary,  Pausania^ 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  less  ancient  than  a 
statue  which  he  had  seen  at  Ephesus,  made  h\ 
Rhcecus  of  Samus,  who  with  Theodorus  of  the 
same  island  invented  the  art  of  casting  brazen 
figures,  and  who  lived  about  the  year  700  B.  C. 

Between  Salona  and  the  pass  which   separate* 
its  plain  from  that  of  Crissa  lie  the  villages  Kuski, 
St.  George,  Sergula,  and  Simakaki,  in  that  order 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  bounds  the  western 
side  of  tlie  valley.     This  slope  is  crowned   by  a 
rocky  brow,  in  which,  between  the  two  last  men- 
tioned villages,  are  cavities  called  the  Portes ', 
said  to  be  haunted  by  daemons.     Above  the  rt>cky 
brow  there  is  a  ]>lain  of  considerable  extent,  which 
reaches  to  the  great  steeps  of  the  snowy  fir-clad 
sammit  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 'Elato*; 
in  the  middle  of  this  elevated  plain  stands  Aghia 
Thymia,   or  Athymia,  a  small  village  distant  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  Salona,  in  the  road  to  Ga- 
liixidlii,   which   passes  near  Kuski.     At  Athymta 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  Hellenic 
town,  which  seems  to  be  the  Myonia  of  Pansanias, 
described  by  him  as  a  small  inland  poHs  .30  stades 
from  Amphissa,  in  a  lofty  position,  having  a  grove 
and  an  altar  sacred  to  the  gods  called  Meilichii, 
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and  above  the  town  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  statue '.  The  roads 
leading  from  Sulona  besides  those  of  Delphi  and 
Mi/onia,  are,  1.  Lidhoriki,  2.  a  pass  not  less 
important  than  the  Parnassia  Nape,  as  it  conducts 
to  the  head  of  the  Mediae  gulf,  and  to  Tkessaly. 
This  route  ascends  a  small  valley  which  branches 
to  the  nortli*north-east  of  that  of  Salona,  and  is 
watered  by  a  stream  which,  united  with  other 
torrents  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  joins  the 
river  of  Salona.  At  the  extremity  of  the  valley 
tiie  road  mounts  the  side  of  Parnassus  by  a  steep 
zif^-zag  well-paved  road,  enters  a  ravine  which 
separates  Parnassus  from  the  Locro-^toiuin  range, 
and  descends  by  a  similar  ravine  to  Gravia,  the 
ancient  Cytinium. 

The  nearest  point  of  the  Gulf  to  Salona  is  a 
harbour  named  Larnaki,  beyond  which  is  a  cape 
called  Triporu,  separating  Larnaki  from  the  bay 
of  Galaxidhi.  In  a  line  between  Triporu  and  the 
opposite  cape  near  Skliri  are  two  small  islands, 
and  close  to  Galaxidhi  is  the  much  larger  one  of 
St.  George.  Larnsiki  is  the  skala  of  Salona,  where 
its  oil  is  embarked,  but  the  port  is  frequented  only 
by  small  vessels,  Galaxidhi  being  the  best  harbour 
in  this  bay,  and  at  present  the  most  frequented  in 
the  whole  Corinlbiac  gulf.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  possesses  forty  ships,  and  as  many 
coasting  boats,  and  for  several  years  was  rapidly 
increasing  in  houses  and  population,  until  it  was 
checked  by  the  oppression  of  Aly  Pasha,  which 

'   Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  38. 
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has  driven  many  of  its  most  industrious  inhabit- 
ants to  Vostitza  and  Patra. 

Some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  at   Galaxfdiil 
show  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
probably  (Eantheia,  which  from  several   authors 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  town  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Locris ' ;   and  from   Pausanias  to 
liave   been  the  only  maritime  city  in   Locris  re- 
maining in    his    time,    except  Naupactus ',    both 
these  places  iia\ing  probably  owed  that  advantage 
to  the  same   conveniences   of  situation   and   har- 
bour to  which  the  present  superiority  of  'Epakto 
and  Galaxidhi   may  be  attributed.     According  to 
Polybius,  CEantheia  was  opposite   to  iEgeira,   in 
Achaia  %   which   is   perfectly  suitable   to  Gralai- 
idhi,    with    reference    to    the   site   of   j^Zgeira   at 
Vlogoka.     Of  ffiantheia,    Pausanias  relates   only 
that  it   stood   on    the    sea-coast   of  Locris,    aud 
that  above  tlie  town  there  was  a  grove  of  pine 
and  cypress,  containing  a  temple  of  Diana,   the 
walls    of    which    were    adorned    with    paintings, 
almost   obliterated    by   the   eifects   of  time.      If 
(Kanlheia  was  at  Galaxidhi,  Larnaki,  where  some 
Hellenic  remains  arc  reported  to  exist,  is  probably 
the  site  of  Chala;um,  noticed  as  a  town  of  Locria^J 
by  Hecata^us  *  and  Thucydides  *  ;  placed  by  Pto-^H 
lemy  on  the  coast  between  CEauthcia  of  Locris, 
and  Crissa  of  Phocis*,  and  by  Pliny  at  only  seven 


'  H  ccataeus  et  H  eltanicus  ap. 
Stcphjui.  m  Ot«»'fli|. —  Polyb. 
1.  4,  c.  .57;  I.  5.  c.  17.— PUn. 
H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  2.  —Mela.  1.  2, 

3.— Polyaen.  I.  8,  c.  46. 


Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  38. 
Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  57. 
Ap.  Stephaii.  in  X^aiot- . 
Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  101. 
Ptolcm.  I.  3,  c.  15. 
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miles  from  Delphi ',  which ,  although  considerably 
too  little  for  the  distance  of  Larnaki  from  Kastri, 
favours  at  least  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  some 
part  of  the  Crissaan  bay,  not  far  from  DelpJn. 
Pliny  had  perhaps  confounded  Chalacum  with 
Cirrha,  which  was  about  7  miles  from  Delphi. 

Feb.  11. — This  afternoon  I  make  another  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  Hippodrome  of 
the  Pythian  Games,  which,  according  to  Pansa- 
nias,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  going  from 
Delphi  to  Cirrha,  and  1  find  in  a  small  retired 
level,  called  Komara,  Immediately  below  Krisso, 
and  inclosed  between  two  projections  of  its  hill, 
on  one  of  which  stands  a  small  church,  some 
ancient  squared  blocks  in  the  fields,  and  near 
them  on  the  foot  of  the  rocks  a  ruin  of  small 
stones  and  mortar.  This  koXjtoc  or  bay  of  the 
plain  which  is  separated  only  by  the  south-east- 
ern of  the  two  projections  from  the  vale  of  the 
Pleishis,  and  just  at  its  entrance,  leading  to 
Delphi,  seems  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  Hippodrome,  as  the  sides  of  the  hills  would 
accommodate  an  immense  number  of  spectators ; 
the  site  is  very  low  and  now  marshy,  but  as  the 
Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  in  the  summer, 
this  characteristic  of  the  place  was  no  objection. 
It  is  probable  that  the  hippodromes  of  (ireece, 
like  our  race-courses,  were  seldom  much  indebted 


'   Proximi  jEtoHsLoeri  Ozo-  M.  P.  introrsua  libemm  oppi- 

Ise    .     .     .     .      Ultra  CiiTha?i  clum  Di?lpbi.— Plin.  H.  N    1.4, 

Phocidis  cainpi,  oppiflun)  fir-  i".  3. 
rhn,  poitus  Chalseon  a  <iuo  VII. 
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to  art,  and  that  for  this  reasou  little  or  no  remaiiii 
of  them  are  to  be  found. 

Feb.  1*2. — From  Salona  to  Lidhoriki  :  we  set 
out  at  8.15,  and  immediately  ascend  the  steep 
mountain  at  the  back  of  the  town,  by  a  wimil  . 
craggy  road.  At  9.50  enter  the  region  of  firs  and 
snow,  and  at  10.25  reach  the  crest  of  the  t'u\,i> 
where  the  road  passes  through  a  hollow  bet^  eua 
two  of  the  highest  peaks.  The  view  from  hence 
comprehends  all  the  summits  ofj^tolia  ;  the  chain 
of  Locris  and  Dor-is,  of  which  this  ridge  forms  one 
of  the  links  ;  PaniasstLs,  di\  ided  from  it  by  the  patf 
of  Ct/tinimu,  and  to  the  right  of  Parnassus,  Hcliam, 
and  the  Oneiu  o( Megaris.  Below  us  is  seen  the  plain 
of  Ainphissa,  and  a  part  of  the  Crisscean  Gulf.  The 
pass  leads  into  a  narrow  vale  between  fir-clad  sum- 
mits, along  which,  after  a  delay  of  a  (juarterof  an 
hour^  our  road  proceeds,  and  then  descends  by  a 
rocky  path  to  the  small  village  of  Karutcs,  where 
we  arrive  at  noon  precisely.  We  here  come  in 
sight  of  a  deep  valley,  watered  by  a  river  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  summit  of  Mavrolithari,  and 
joins  the  sea  not  far  eastward  of 'Epakto,  where  it 
has  the  name  of  Mormos  or  Moruos.  Beyond  the 
vale  are  seen  other  high  mountains,  having  a  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  to  these,  and  compreheDdtng 
the  district  of  Kravari.  Kariites,  lying  on  a  fre- 
quented derveni,  which  takes  its  name  from  this 
place,  sufl'crs  greatly  from  Albanian  soldiers  :  the 
name  of  Aly  Pasha  begins  again  to  be  mentioned 
with  dread  and  hatred,  and  iu  consequence  of  his 
oppressive  system,  numerous  families  are  conti- 
nually leaving  these  parts  for  the  Morea.     In  llie 
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church  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription,  in  whicli  the 
following  letters  only  are  distinguishable  : 

<I)0IAEA*0NEn01HCAN   .   .   .   KAT  .  .   . 

Frotn  Karutes  there  are  two  roads  to  Lidhoriki  ; 
one  descends  a  rema  below  the  village,  and  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  head  of  a  valley  in  which  a  tor- 
rent flows  to  Lidhoriki,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Morno  ;  the  other  passes  over  n  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  descends  directly  upon  that  town,  which 
is  closely  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  covered  with 
trees.  We  take  the  latter  route,  leaving  Karutes 
at  12.55,  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  1.30, 
and  at  Lidhoriki '  at  2.45.  The  descent  is  by  a 
steep  path  through  firs,  and  afterwards  over  culti- 
vated slopes  equally  steep.  'i 

At  Lidhoriki  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
V'oivoda  Ferat  Aga,  who  is  son  of  the  Divan  Ef- 
fendi  of  Aly  Pasha,  and  has  thirty  or  forty  dirty  ill- 
clothed  Albanians  in  liis  service,  who  as  usual  are 
rather  troublesome  by  their  inquisitive  curiosity, 
though  not  uncivil.  The  Aga's  house  is  in  the 
true  Albanian  fashion,  dirty  and  comfortless  ;  but  he 
hospitably  resigns  to  me  his  only  tolerable  apart- 
ment, where  he  joins  me  at  the  supper  which  he 
provides.  He  states  that  there  are  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  houses  in  the  town,  all 
Turkish  except  about  fifteen  or  twenty  ;  and  that 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  villages  in  the  district, 
all  Greek. 

Cue  hour  from  hence,   towards  Malaudriua,  he 
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describeg  some  mins  of  a  Hellenic  casde,  at  tlK 
village  of  Paradhisia  ',  and  another  at  a  place  calM 
Polyportu,  on  the  sea  shore,  half  an  hoar  bebv 
Petrinitza  or  Vetronitza,  which  is  four  hoars 
from  Lidhoriki.  In  Trazonia,  an  island  oflnj 
eoast,  are  some  remains  of  the  same  kind  as 
found  in  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
Aspra  Spitia,  probably  Christian  and  Alonasbc 
Half  an  hour  beyond  Paradhisia  are  seen  some  re- 
mains of  foundations,  and  there  are  others  at  t 
khan  and  church  on  the  outside  of  the  town  of 
Malandrlna.  Botli  these  seem,  by  the  description 
of  Ferat  Aga,  to  be  Hellenic.  The  river  whidi 
near  'Epakto  bears  the  name  of  Momo,  is  here 
more  commonly  called  Mega,  or  the  Great ;  it  rises 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  highest  summit  of  CEta, 
flows  along  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Vardhusi  in 
a  deep  valley  included  between  that  summit  and 
those  called  Sykia  and  Kiona,  which  form  the 
chain  extending  northward  from  Salona  and  Li- 
dhoriki, and  are  separated  from  Pamassvs  by  the 
pass  of  Cytinimn.  After  receiving  two  other  streams 
near  Lidhoriki,  the  Mega  passes  through  a  narrow 
strait,  and  from  thence  traverses  a  region  which, 
though  entirely  mountainous,  is  by  no  means  un- 
cultivated ;  after  which  it  again  passes  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  mountains,  much  longer 
than  the  former,  and  bordered  by  very  lofty  preci- 
pices, and  then,  after  crossing  a  narrow  maritime 
plain,  joins  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  one  hour  to 
the  eastward  of 'Epakto. 
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On  the  western  side  of  Mount  Vardhusi  originates 
the  Fidhari  or  Eoenus,  the  conrse  of  whicli  is  at 
first  westerly,  dividing  the  district  of  Karpenisi 
from  that  of  Knivari  :  afterwards  south-west,  di- 
viding- Apokuro  from  Kravari,  and  at  leiigtli  issuing 
from  the  mountains  into  the  paraltan  plain  of 
Uokhori  at  Kurtaga,  the  site  of  i'nlifdon,  where  it 
divides  Karlili  from  Venctiko.  From  Kravari  the 
Evemts  receives  many  streams,  hut  its  most  distant 
source,  like  that  uf  the  Morno,  is  in  the  highest 
summits  of  Mount  (Eta. 

Feb.  13.  —  Proceeding  from  IJdhoriki  this  morn- 
ing at  eight,  we  follow  a  torrent  wliich  flows 
through  the  town,  and  vvliicli,  incrcase<l  by  another 
collected  in  the  ravines  to  the  south  of  Lidhoriki, 
unites  with  the  Mega  half  an  hour  below  the  town. 
This  river  then  passes  through  the  Sleno,  or  strait 
already  mentioned,  which  is  a  short  rocky  gorge 
formed  by  the  projections  of  the  two  mountains,' 
where  the  river  ia  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single 
arch,  founded  at  either  end  on  the  rocks.  Having 
sent  my  baggage  horses  by  the  direct  route  across 
the  bridge  to  the  rigiit  bank  of  the  Mega,  1  turn  oH" 
to  the  right  of  the  road  to  examine  a  Paleokastro 
standing  on  the  point  which  forms  the  right  bank 
of  the  Stcno.  At  8. 45,  ford  the  Mega  ;  which  ac- 
cording to  my  Lidhorikiote  guide,  has  its  sources 
partly  in  Mount  Dremtja,  probably  TpifnTta,  which 
adjoins  Mount  Katavothra,  but  is  supplied  also 
from  the  summits  near  Mavrolithari. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Paleo-kastro,  wc 
cross  the  river  Veliikhi  by  a  bridge.  This  stream, 
which  joins  the  Mega  just  below  the  place  where 
we  crossed  it,  issues  from  the  mountain  at  less  tl\iaA!L 
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a  mile  above  the  Paleokastro,  and  is  so  copious  ii 
times  of  rain,  that  together  with  the  Mega  it  ovtj-* 
flows  the  whole  valley.  The  Veliikhi,  from  tluij 
circumstance,  seems  to  be  the  emissorj'  of  a  )utia\ 
vothra.  The  ancient  city,  which  was  of  considen^ 
extent,  occupied  all  the  north-eastern  face  of  tbe 
hill  looking  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mega.  Its 
walls,  which  are  of  the  third  order,  are  traceable 
in  the  whole  circumference,  and  remaiD,  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  site  :  oo 
the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  luoder 
castle.  The  position  is  tlie  extreme  point  of  th4 
range  of  Vardhusi,  between  which  and  another  pa- 
rallel but  lower  mountain,  called  Vlakho-vuni, 
flows  the  Kokkino,  or  Red  river,  a  stream  nearlv 
as  large  as  the  Mega,  and  which  joins  it  imme: 
diately  below  the  Steno.  Thus  the  city  was  de^ifl 
fended  by  two  large  streams  on  the  east,  a  third  on 
the  west,  and  a  fourth  flowing  through  a  rocky  open- 
ing on  the  south. 


Port  of 
Mount  V&rdbuai 
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On  the  bank  of  the  Velukhi  are  a  khan  and  some 
mills;  the  place  is  called  Velukhovo',  and  the 
ruins  Xuria*. 

The  sons  of  Al^'  Pasha  sometimes  come  here  in 
summer  to  make  keiP,  that  is,  to  feast  and  be 
merry,  when  it  is  happy  for  the  villages  around  if 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  something 
more  than  mere  provisions. 

From  the  Paleo-kastro  1  proceed  to  rejoin  my 
baggage  at  the  end  of  the  Steuo,  and  then  cross- 
ing the  Kokkino  at  9.50,  descend  a  narrow  valley 
grown  with  kalambokki,  and  at  10.25  enter  a 
ravine  between  woody  hills,  where  the  Momo,  in- 
creased to  a  large  river  by  the  junction  of  the 
Kokkino,  flows  along  the  bottom  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Having  forded  it  at  11.20,  we  continue 
our  route  on  the  left  bank,  through  a  forest  of  oak, 
ilex,  and  prinuri,  in  which  we  cross  many  streams 
rushing  from  the  mountains  on  the  left  to  join  the 
main  river.  At  12,  a  lofty  peaked  mountain,  which 
gives  rise  to  one  of  these  tributaries,  is  three  miles 
on  the  left ;  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  town  of 
Malandrina.  The  road  now  recedes  from  the  river, 
mounts  the  hills,  which  are  steep,  uncultivated, 
and  covered  with  small   meagre  oaks  *,   and   be- 


'  Names  of  Bulgaric  origin, 
derived  from  n  word  meaning 
white.  Mount  Tifmphrestus 
was  undoubtedly  named  Ve- 
lukhi, from  its  being  generally 
covered  with  snow;  the  river 
from  the  colour  of  the  waters 
in  times  of  rain. 


*  Xovptht  rit  K&(TTfov,  a  com- 
mon name  in  Greece  for  ancient 


ruins. 
»  ; 


tiv   Kafii'ouv    TO    M^(    trro 
KaXona'tpt. 
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comes  80  extremely  bad  that  the  wretched  mead 
horses  of  Lidhortki  are  uuable  to  keep  up  with  tht 
walk  of  tlie  Albanian  escort,  which  the  VoivoA 
insisted  upon  my  taking,  thoug^h  he  would  not 
allow  that  any  robbers  dared  to  make  their  ap 
pearance  in  his  district.  At  1.50,  after  a  vm 
tedious  ascent,  we  arrive  at  the  khan  of  Paleuxari, 
so  called  from  a  village  of  that  name  situated  not 
far  below  it,  and  of  which  the  cultivated  grounds 
descend  in  the  form  of  terraces  to  the  hank  of  the 
iVlornu.  A  similar  slope  rises  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  to  a  lofty  ridge  in  the  district  of 
Kravari,  which  unites  Vlakho-vuni  with  the  siun- 
mits  terminating  in  the  maritime  peaks  opposite  to 
Patra. 

Tlie  general  direction  of  our  route  from  I.idho- 
riki  is  towards  the  great  opening  before  alluded  to, 
through  which  the  Morno  passes  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  which  separates  the  termination  of  the  moun- 
tains we  are  following,  from  tlie  soutli-eastem  end 
of  another  mountain  called  Makryvoro.    The  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Kaki-skala,  opposite  Patra,  appears 
through  the  opening.     The  only  village  in  sight  is 
Vetolista,   not  far  from   the   left  bank  of  a    large 
branch   of  the    Morno,    which    descending     frttm 
Mount  Makryvoro  in  a  direction  at  first  eastward, 
and  then  southward,  forms  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
course   the   boundary   of   Kravari   and    Lidhoriki. 
lielow  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Moru«5, 
the  Morno  itself  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  dis^^ 
tricts,  as  far  as  the  gorge  at  the  end  of  Makrj  voro. 
Above  Vetolista,    the   boundary   is  about  midway 
between  the  summits  of  Muuut^  Vlakhovuui  and 
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Durdjova ',  which  last  is  midway  between  the 
former  and  Makryvoro.  Quitting  the  khan  at 
2.40,  we  continue  to  pass  through  oak  forests  and 
rugged  muddy  paths  until  3.30,  when  we  arrive  at 
a  ridge  from  whence  the  road  begins  to  descend 
towards  the  sea-coast,  and  from  whence  there  is 
an  interesting  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  with  its  two  castles,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Morea  as  far  as  Cape  Arcurus  and  the  sea  near 
Khlomutzi.  On  the  descent,  at  an  hour  and  a 
half  short  of  the  maritime  plain,  the  day  is  so  ad- 
vanced that  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
where  we  shall  halt  for  the  night,  'Epakto  being 
too  distant,  and  there  being  no  intermediate  place 
on  the  road,  except  a  ^npoxai'i.  or  dry  khan,  that 
is  to  say,  where  no  persons  are  in  attendance,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  where  no  provisions  can  be 
obtained  for  the  cattle.  After  a  debate  of  twenty 
minutes,  it  is  resolved  to  go  to  the  monastery  of 
Varnakova,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  ridge,  among  the  oak  forests  to  the  right. 
A  Turk,  who  owns  most  of  the  horses,  consents, 
with  great  reluctance,  to  this  movement,  as  in- 
creasing our  distance.  He  is  overruled,  however, 
by  the  Albanian  soldiers,  and  after  mounting- 
through  the  forest,  and  over  some  steep  hills, 
among  which  we  pass  by  a  zevgalati,  or  farm  of 
the  Monastery,  we  arrive  at  the  latter  at  6.15: 
my  baggage  half  an  hour  after. 

Admittance  is  refused  on  tlie  plea  of  orders  given 
by  the  Voivoda  himself  not  to  open  the  doors  after 
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suDset.  Another  conference,  therefore,  arises  on 
this  qnestion,  which  the  fears  of  the  monks,  the 
national  love  of  argument,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
parleying  through  the  door,  render  very  long,  but 
above  all,  the  difficult}'  of  making  them  aoder- 
stand  the  nature  of  c^uch  anomalous  characters  as 
myself  and  attendants,  no  such  having  ever  before 
been  seen  in  these  lAountains.  At  length  some  of 
ray  escort  being  well  known  to  the  Albanian  gar- 
rison within,  the  doors  are  opened,  after  a  delay  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  before  I  had  spread 
my  mattress  on  the  ground,  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  outside. 

Between  monks  and  Albanian  soldiers  the  house 
is  well  filled  :  to  the  latter  it  affords  good  quarters, 
and  a  convenient  post  for  their  operations  against 
the  thieves,  who  are  thus  completely  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  the  monks,  formerly  one  of  their 
best  resources. 

The  monastic  establishment  amounts  to  thirty, 
of  whom  more  than  half  are  cosmics.  In  their 
savage  and  dirty  appearance  they  rival  their  Alba- 
nian garrison,  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
finances  of  the  monastery  are  not  in  a  bad  state,  as 
they  are  now  engaged  in  building  a  new  church. 

Feb.  14. — Vamakova  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  small  oaks,  in  a  very  lofty  situation.  Its 
cultivated  fields,  mixed  with  pasture  and  wood- 
land, occupy  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  as  far 
as  the  river  Momo,  beyond  which  there  is  a  larg^e 
metokhi  similarly  surrounded.  These,  with  thresh- 
ing floors  and  magazines  dispersed  among  the  fields, 

at  an  agreeable  scene,  and  show  (hat  the  monks 
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liave  hitherto  been  enabled  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  robbers  M'ho  infest  these  moun- 
tains. But  Aly  Pasha  and  his  agents  are  much 
pjreater  enemies  to  such  property  than  the  kleftes. 
The  monks  assert,  tiiat  Ferat  Agsi  has  lately  robbed 
them  of  three  tjiftliks  and  nine  purses  of  money. 
They  point  out  the  situation  of  a  Hellenic  ruin  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  stream  which  de- 
scends from  Mount  Makryvoro  and  |)asses  near 
Vetolista.  Between  this  point  and  Paleuxari  is 
Lykokhori,  belonging  to  Ferat  Aga. 

Having  returned  to  the  Zcvgalati,  we  proceed 
from  thence  into  the  high  road  at  a  spot  half  an 
hour  in  advance  of  t!ie  place  where  we  left  it  yes- 
terday evening.  Here,  at  8.45,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  to  the  right,  and  just  opposite  to  the 
Zevgalati,  are  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress. 
Towards  the  sea  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky 
precipice,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  that  of 
the  Zevgalati,  falls  gently  to  a  small  torrent.  The 
slope  is  entirely  covered  with  the  fragments  of 
buildings,  among  which  arc  some  wrought  stones, 
and  the  summit  of  the  height  retains  considerable 
vestiges  of  an  acropolis.  The  masonry  is  of  that 
ruder  sort  which  is  often  foimd  in  the  mountainous 
regions  and  small  towns  of  Greece,  the  stones  being 
smaller,  narrower,  and  less  carefully  wrought  than 
was  customary  in  the  better  kinds  of  Hellenic  ma- 
sonry. In  descending  from  this  ridge  towards  the 
sea  coast.  Mount  Trikorfu  is  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  left :  our  path,  which  is  steep  and  rugged, 
passes  through  a  woody  uncultivated  tract. 

At  9. '25  we  again  arrive  at  a  place  where  are 
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many  squared  stones,  and  a  little  farther  soom 
other  siiiiiliir  indications  of  an  ancient  site,  but  a* 
t!ie  form  of  the  ground  does  not  resemble  that  of  a 
pohs,  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  tiiat  there  was  nothing 
here  but  a  fortress,  dependent,  perhaps,  upon  the 
larger  place  which  occupied  the  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  At  10. 15  we  reach 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  a  place  called  Magjula, 
where  is  some  cultivated  land  around  a  khan  wliicii 
has  been  lately  built  by  the  Voivoda  of  Lidhoriki.  M 
and  is  hence  named  the  Khan  of  Feiiit  Agn.  U 
stands  on  the  edge  of  a  narrow  plain  two  miles 
long,  bounded  by  the  mountains  we  have  de- 
scended, towards  the  north;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  range  of  lower  heights,  beyond  which  is 
a  maritime  plain,  furmiug  part  of  the  territory  of 
'E]>akto.  On  the  highest  of  the  latter  hills,  and 
on  the  last  towards  the  river  Morno,  stands  a  Hel- 
lenic castle. 

At  11.20  we  pursue  our  route  down  the  plain  : 
at  1 1.38  cross  a  streajn,  the  source  of  which,  named 
Ambla,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  hard  by,  and 
is  said  never  to  fail  in  summer.  After  beings  Joined 
by  a  torrent,  which  is  dry  in  that  season,  though 
now  containing  water,  the  united  stream  flows  out 
of  the  plain  through  a  gorge  to  our  right,  and 
then  crosses  the  maritime  plain  to  the  Memo. 
At  11.48  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  upon 
which  the  Palcokastro  stands  :  its  walls  were  of 
tlie  third  species  of  masonry,  and  it  occupied  ouly 
the  round  summit  of  the  hill. 

At  1',M.'5  we  enter  the  plain  here  called  Pilula, 
and  which,  under  different   names,  extends   from 
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'Epakto  nearly  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Trikorfii ; 
at  12.28  recross  the  Ambla,  just  before  its  junction 
with  the  Morno,  and  at  1'2.3'i  begin  to  ford  that 
river  just  at  its  issue  from  the  great  ravine  already 
described  as  being  at  the  eastern  end  of  Mount 
Makr^^voro.  The  opening  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  affords  no  passage,  but  along  the  bed 
of  the  river  ;  and  as  this  consists  of  a  wide  extent  of 
gravel  separated  by  many  streams,  which  in  sea- 
sons of  rain  unite  into  one,  the  river  when  in  that 
state  can  neither  be  crossed  nor  the  ravine  passed 
longitudinally  ;  at  present  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
passing  in  either  direction.  Below  the  opening 
the  river  spreads  to  a  great  breadth,  and  in  cross- 
ing the  plain  bends  towards  'Epakto,  joining  the 
sea  at  about  two  miles  from  that  town.  At  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  on  the  left  bank,  stands  the  village 
of  Malaraata.  We  are  ten  minutes  in  fording  the 
several  streams  and  intermediate  strips  of  gravel, 
after  which  we  pass  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Ri- 
ganl,  a  lofty  summit  forming  a  part  of  the  mass  of 
Makryvoro,  and  rising  immediately  above  'Epak- 
to. As  the  name  Rigani  is  of  Hellenic  derivation, 
and  derived  from  the  plant  origanum,  this  perhaps 
was  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  mountain,  though 
it  nowhere  occurs  in  history.  A  little  eastward  of 
'Epakto  a  plentiful  source  of  water  issues  from  the 
mountain,  turns  mills,  waters  gardens,  and  then 
joins  the  sea.  We  enter  the  gate  of  the  fortress  at 
1.50.  Our  horses  arc  so  nearly  at  the  extent  of 
their  powers,  that  our  pace  has  been  slower  than 
it  was  yesterday. 

Naupactus,  though  chiefly  deriving  its  import- 


ance    in   the    meridian   ages   of    Hellenic    lii^t  - 
I'runi  its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the  Coriuiiiii 
(iulf,  was  indebted  probably  for  its  earliest  found-  U 
ation  to  its  strong  hill,  fertile  plains,  and  copioo.'  '] 
supply  of  running  water.  The  plain  on  the\^' 
side  of  the  town,  which  extends  to    Mount  Kat..- 
kala,  is  about  a  mile  iu  width  in  the  part  near  tl;- 
town.     It  is  covered  with  olives  and  corn-field-, 
together  with  some  vineyards.     Piltila  to  thr 
ward  is  bare,  Init  produces  maize,    cotton,    ami  - 
few  vines,  which,  as  usual  among  the  continental 
Greeks,  are  in  low  marshy  situations,  though  ex- 
perience constantly  shows  that  good  wine  is  grown 
njily  on   the   hills.       But  such  situations   require 
more    labour  than    the    plains ;    the    latter  yield 
larger  fruit  and  more  plentiful  crops,  and  there  is 
no  sufficient  demand  in  Greece  for   the    wine  of 
higher  price,  whicli  would  be  the  produce  of  the 
heights. 

The  fortress  and  town  occupy  the  south-eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  a  hill  which  is  one  of  tlie 
roots  of  Mount  R'lgani,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
sea,  separating  the  plain  of  Pilala  from  that  to- 
wards the  castle  of  Ri'iuiili  and  Mount  Kakiskala. 
The  place  is  fortified  in  the  manner  which  was 
common  among  the  ancients  in  positions  similar  to 
that  of 'Epakto,  that  is  to  say,  it  occupies  a  trian- 
gular slope  with  a  citadel  at  the  ape.x,  and  one 
or  more  cross  walls  on  the  slope,  dividing  it  into 
subordinate  inclosures.  At  'Epakto  there  are  no 
less  than  five  inclosures  between  the  summit  and 
the  i^ea,  with  gates  of  communication  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  a  side  gate  on  the  west  leading 
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out  of  the  fortress  from  the  seconii  inclosure  on  the 
desceot.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  modern 
f  walls  follow  exactly  the  ancient  plan  of  the  for- 
tress, for  in  many  parts  tliey  stand  upon  Hellenic 
foundations,  and  even  retain  large  pieces  of  the 
ancient  masonry  amidst  the  modern  work.  The 
present  town  occupies  only  the  lowest  inclosure ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  small  harbour  which 
made  so  great  a  figure  in  ancient  history  :  it  is  now 
choked  with  rubbish,  and  is  incapable  of  receiving 
even  the  larger  sort  of  boats  which  navigate  the 
gulf. 

'Epakto  contains  within  its  walls  about  400 
Turkish  families,  and  30  of  Jews.  The  Turks 
live  in  ruinous  houses  in  misery  and  poverty,  too 
proud  to  work,  and  by  their  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion preventing  the  Greeks  from  settling  here. 
The  latter,  as  usual  in  the  fortified  towns  of 
Turkey,  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
walls  ;  their  houses  form  a  suburb  on  either  side, 
in  each  of  which  are  about  100  houses,  but  not 
more  than  half  of  them  are  now  inhabited.  The 
Greeks  are  employed  only  in  cultivating  the  gar- 
dens and  the  orange  and  lemon  plantations,  which 
would  flourish  here  by  means  of  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water,  if  the  lawless,  hungry  attendants  of 
the  Pasha  did  not  destroy  and  consume  every 
thing  before  it  cornea  to  maturity.  Such  is  the 
misery  of  the  place  that  W.,  the  same  medical 
practitioner  whom  I  left  last  year  at  Marathonisi, 
and  who  has  transferred  his  services  from  the 
Maniates  to  the  Pasha  of  Epakto,  complains  that 
neither  herbs,  nor  oil,  nor  wine,  are  to  be  bought 
VOL.  II.  R  r  _». 
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here,  or  nearer  tbau  Patra ;  and  that  he  pajrs 
24  paras  an  oke  for  the  flesh  of  an  old  goat, 
while  20  is  the  price  of  the  best  mutton  in  the 
latter  town. 

Feb.  15. — I  ^asil  Musa  Pasha,  and  his  Kiaya, 
who  is  also  Hasnadar ;  the  Kiaya  first,  according 
to  custom.  Musa  was  governor  of  Salontki,  and 
was  sent  here  as  a  kiad  of  exile.  He  is  chiefly 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  even  from  Vostitza,  and  some  other 
places  in  the  Morea.  The  Pashalik  formerly  in- 
cluded all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Sanjaks  of 
Arta  and  '£^po,  and  thus  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  Acamania,  j^tolia,  and  Locris, 
But  AH'  Pasha  has  reduced  it  to  little  beyond  the 
walls  of  this  town.  Musa  is  of  a  Larissaean  family, 
and  has  150  purses  a  year  in  land  in  the  Mol- 
lalik.  'Epakto  brings  him  in  as  much  more  ;  bat 
the  demands  of  the  Porte,  and  the  presents  which 
he  is  obliged  to  make  there,  render  him  so  poor, 
that,  according  to  the  expression  of  my  informant, 
his  pilav  is  made  with  oil  for  want  of  butter.  Uis 
servants,  not  without  the  connivance  of  their  master, 
lately  stole  some  fire-wood  which  had  been  pre- 
pared at  Psatho-pyrgo  by  Mr.  S.,  our  conso]  at 
Patra,  to  be  embarked  for  Malta;  the  qnanti^ 
taken  has  sufiiced  for  the  whole  winter  consump- 
tion of  the  Pasha's  hamam  and  kitchen.  He  is 
now  endeavouring  to  accumulate  a  sufficiency  of 
purses  to  purchase  the  Pashalik  of  the  Mor^ 
for  the  next  year.  His  money  must  be  ready  for 
the  approaching  Bairam,  when  the  list  of  govemon 
in  office  is  presented  to  the  Sultan,  who  declares 
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the  changes  at  the  Kurhan  Bairam  seventy  days 
after  the  former.  The  Porte  has  lately  demanded 
from  Musa  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pias- 
tres' worth  of  corn  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople, 
allowing,  according  to  custom,  a  price  to  the 
growers,  for  which  they  can  hardly  raise  it.  The 
Pasha,  as  usual  with  Turks  in  adversity,  is  very 
humble  and  civil.  Like  the  generality  of  those 
in  high  station,  both  he  and  his  Kiaya  have  some 
pretensions  to  science,  the  Kiaya  talks  geography 
and  politics,  the  Pashii  medicine. 

The  richest  Turkish  proprietor  in  'Epakto  is 
Adem  Bey,  whose  father  was  Pasha  ;  he  has  up- 
wards of  150  purses  a  year,  and  has  the  character 
of  a  <ttAo£ivoc,  spending  his  income  in  hospitality. 
He  has  lately  built  a  house  here  which,  although 
little  better  than  a  Frank  bam  in  workmansliip 
and  materials,  is  considered  as  something  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  building  is  very  costly  in  Greece, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  mechanical 
labour,  as  because  plank,  glass,  nails,  every  thing 
but  the  stone  and  mortar,  comes  from  Trieste  and 
Fiunie.  A  tolerable  house  cannot  be  built  under 
10,000  piastres,  which,  although  not  more  than 
£.600  sterling,  is  a  large  sum  for  this  poor  country. 

Feb.  16.  —  Embark  at  'Epakto  for  the  Morea 
Castle '. 

The  route  which  I  have  just  followed  from  Sa- 
lona  to  'Epakto  was  chiefly  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  a  part  of  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
which  contains,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage 

'  For  the  sequel,  see  Travelt  in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  15. 
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in  Livy,  and   a  few  words  by  the  geog^pUical 
writers,  almost  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  uv 
descriptive  of  the  interior  of  Locris  and  iEtoIia.    la 
the  summer  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,   Demosthenes,   commander  of  the   AUieniaa 
fleet,  being  then  at  Leucas,  resolved  upon  an  in- 
vasion  of  iEtolia  ;  and  in  the  autumn   of  the  same 
year,  a  body  of  Lacedjemonian  allies,  under  the 
Spartan  Eurylochus,  marched  from  Delphi  through 
Locris  to  Naupactus,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Calydon  ',     The  ultimate  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  was  the  same  as  that   which 
he  again  attempted  without  success  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war,  when  it  led  to  the  battle  of  Delium, 
being  no  less  than  to  subjugate,  or  at  least  to  gain 
over  to  the  Athenian  cause,  the  whole  of  Boeotia. 
The  Mcssenians  of  Naupactus  recommended  him 
to  begin  by  invading  the  Apodoti,  then  to  reduce 
the  Ophionenses,  and  lastly  the  Eurj'tanes.     He 
expected  to  derive  great  assistance  from  the  Locri, 
in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  because  they  resembled  the  iEtoliaus  "in  their 
armour  and  mode  of  fighting.     They  were  to  join 
him  when  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  in- 
terior of  .iEtolia,   after  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  pass  through  Locris  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and 
then  to  enter  Phocis,  where  he  thought  that  the 
cities,  if  not  inclined  to  assist  him,  might  be  easily 
forced   to  do  so.     Having  effected  these  objects 
he  would  be  enabled  to  attempt  Boeotia  in  con* 
cert    with    the  Athenians  acting    on    the   Attic 


Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  94.  100. 
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frontier  of  Bceotia.  The  scheme  failed,  because 
the  i^tolians,  like  the  Boeotians  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war,  had  obtained  information  of  his 
design,  but  his  first  disappointment  occurred  before 
he  had  quitted  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  the  people 
of  which  province,  offended  with  him  for  having 
favoured  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus  by  the  expe- 
dition into  iEtolia  instead  of  attending  to  their  own 
wishes  of  besieging  Leucas  when  he  was  lying  before 
it  with  his  fleet,  refused  to  join  liim  with  their  forces. 
He  nevertheless  proceeded  to  Naupactus,  and  with 
an  army  composed  only  of  Messenians  of  Naupac- 
tus, of  300  Athenian  epibatffi  from  his  own  ships, 
and  a  body  of  Cephallenes  and  Zacynthii,  began 
his  march  into  iEtolia  from  CEueon  of  Locris '. 

Setting  out  at  the  dawn  of  day  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Nemeius,  where  liis  troops  had  passed 
the  night,  he  marched  to  Potidania',  which  he 
captured  the  same  day  :  on  the  second  he  took 
Crocylium,  on  the  third  Tichium.  Not  having  yet 
been  joined  by  the  Locri  Ozolse,  of  whose  light- 
armed  and  javelin-men  he  was  greatly  in  need  ', 


'  Thucydidcs  dous  not  state 
where  Deniostfienes  landed  ;  it 
iiiiglit  even  be  inferred  that 
the  landing  was  at  Sollium 
in  Acarnania,  where  he  met 
the  Aearuanians  and  received 
their  refusal  ;  but  this  is  very 
nnlikely.  He  probably  landed 
either  at  Naupaetus  or  at  GDne- 
on  itself,  which  Stephanns,  re- 
ferring to  this  passage  in  Thu- 
cydidcs,  describes  as  a  harbour 
of  Locris. 


'  c.  96.  This  JEolic  fomi 
of  Posidoiiia  would  seem  to 
show  that  a  colony  of  j^olic 
race  liad  settled  here,  probably 
from  Elis.  The  country  com- 
prehending Calydon,  and  Plcu- 
ron  were  named  ^olis  from 
the  same  cause. — Thucyd.  1.  3, 
c.  102.  —  Strabo,  p.  465. — 
Hesych.  in  AioXdcu*'  Oiafxa. 

'  if/t\uy  na)  AKoyrtuTwy.'— 
Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  97. 
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he  halted  at  Tichium,  and  sent  his  booty  to  Enpa- 
Hum,  in  Locris,  intending  to  retire  upon  Naupactns, 
and  from  thence  to  take  a  new  departure  against 
the  Ophionenses,  if  they  should  not  preTionsly 
have  submitted '.  Having  been  persuaded,  how« 
ever,  by  the  Messenians  to  continue  his  proceed* 
ings  against  the  ^tolian  towns  without  waiting  fat 
the  Locri,  he  captured  .^Igitium,  a  town  in  a 
mountainous  situation,  80  stades  from  the  sea. 
But  the  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  and  posted 
themselves  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  having  been 
joined  by  a  large  force  of  iEtolians,  and  even  by 
the  Ophionenses  of  Bomi  and  Gallium,  who  dwelt 
towards  the  Maliac  gulf,  they  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians incessantly  on  every  side.  When  by  their 
superiority  in  missiles  they  had  exhausted  the 
arrows  of  the  bowmen  of  Demosthenes,  they 
harassed  his  hoplitse,  who  being  unable  to  close 
with  them,  were  forced  at  length  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order. Their  Messenian  guide  having  been  killed, 
some  fell  into  narrow  ravines,  where  they  were 
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to  Naupactus,  and  remained  there  while  the  ships 
returned  to  Athens. 

Before  this  event  the  iEtolians  Iiad  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  to  desire  the  assistance  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  Naupactus,  and  a  force  was 
in  consequence  collected  towards  the  autumn  at 
Delphi,  under  Eurylochus  and  two  other  Spartans, 
consisting  of  3000  hoplitse  of  the  allies  of  Sparta, 
among  whom  were  500  of  Ileracleia  Trachinia, 
which  city  had  been  lately  founded  or  rather  re- 
established by  a  Lacedtemouian  colony.  The  Locri 
Ozolae,  although  they  had  been  so  recently  united 
with  the  Athenians,  not  only  consented  to  the 
march  of  Eurylochus  through  Loeris,  but  even 
delivered  hostages  to  him,  the  people  of  Amphissa 
being  the  first  to  set  the  example,  fearful  of  a  joint 
attack  in  case  of  refusal,  from  the  Lacedemonians 
and  from  the  Phocenses,  who  were  their  enemies. 
Their  example  w^as  followed  by  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Myonia  which  commanded  the  entrance  into 
Loeris',  then  by  Ipnus,  Messapia,Triteia, CiialoBum, 
Tolophon,  Hessus  or  E?su*,  Qianthe,  Olpaj,  and 
Hyle  *.  All  these  places  sent  their  forces  to  Eury- 
lochus as  he  advanced,  except  the  two  last ;  Uyle 
even  refused  to  give  securities  until  Polis,  one  of 
its  dependencies,  had  been  taken.     The  hostages 

'   raiiTTi  yap  fvat(T(io\urnTO(  rraXia,  Oirtiiy.      There  Cannot 

!i  AoKpis. — c.  101.  be  a  question  that  'Yaloi,  or 

*    For   the   orthography    of  Yialoi,  in  our  copies  of  Thu- 

most    of    the    towns    of    the  cydides,  otigkt    lo  l)e  'YAaJoc, 

Ozolse,  see  Stephanus  in  "It-  which    Stephanus     shows     to 

fOC,   Tpinia,    \nkaioy,    To\o-  have  been  the  gentile   of  this 
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having  been  sent  to  C>'tinium  in  Doris,  Eurylochas 
inarched  through  Locris,  teok  CEneon  and  £up«- 
lium,  two  towns  of  the  Locri  which  had  not  before 
sobmitted,  and  entered  the  Naupactlar  where  he 
was  joined  b?  the  ^Etolians.  He  then  made  him- 
self master  of  Molycriam.  and  of  an  un  walled 
suburb  of  Naapactas,  and  would  have  taken  the 
city  itself  had  not  Demosthenes  opportunely  pre> 
vailed  upon  the  Acamanes  to  send  thither  1000 
hoplitae  by  sea.  Having  failed  in  his  principal 
design,  Eurylochus  marched  forward  to  Calvdon, 
Pleuron,  and  Proechium,  from  whence  he  dis- 
mined  the  iEtolians,  and  where  he  remained  with 
his  other  forces  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Ambra- 
ciotae,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  against 
Amphilochia. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  territory  of 
(Eneon  bordered  immediately  upon  that  of  Nan> 
pactus.  Thucydides  remarks  that  the  Nenieinra 
of  CEneon,  from  whence  Demosthenes  commenced 
his  march,  was  the  place  where  the  poet  Hesiod 
was  said  to  have  been  killed ;  and  Pausanias,  in 
speaking  of  the  sepulchre  of  Hesiod,  at  Orcho- 
menus  in  B<£otia,  asserts  that  his  bones  had  been 
brought  thither  from  the  Naupactia  '.  It  might 
be  presumed  indeed,  that  CEneon  was  distant  from 
the  eastern  frontier,  from  its  having  refused  to 
join  the  other  cities  of  Locris,  and  resisted  Eury- 
lochus until  he  marched  against  it.  The  river 
Momo  therefore  probably  separated  the  territory 
of  CEneon  from  the  Ntuipactia  ;   Q^rcoh  stood  per- 
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haps  at  Magula.  or  near  the  fountain  Ambla,  and 
the  paleo  kastro  may  have  been  the  fortified  en- 
closure of  the  Nenie'mm. 

The  ancient  city  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
near  the  zevgalati  of  Vamakova,  was  probably 
^gitium,  for  those  remains  are  at  tlie  distance  from 
the  sea,  mentioned  by  the  historian,  and  they  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Morno,  which  his  narrative  seems 
also  to  require,  since  had  iEgitium  been  to  the 
westward  of  the  difficult  straits,  through  which  that 
river  emerges  into  the  maritime  plain,  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  for  the  routed  Athenians  to 
have  retreated  upon  Naupactus  than  upon  (Eneon. 
It  could  not  well  have  been  Potidania,  for  that 
town  was  near  Eupalium,  as  appears  from  Livy, 
in  the  narrative  which  he  gives  on  the  authority  of 
Polybius,  of  a  descent  made  upon  this  coast  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  the  year  b.c.  207  ', 
And  that  Eupalium  was  near  the  sea,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Locris,  intermediate  between  CEan- 
theia  and  Naupactus,  seems  evident  from  the  two 
historians  compared  with  Strabo '.     On  the  other 


,  *  Inde  navibuB  Qcceptis  ab 
Acbxis  (erant  atiteni  tres  quad- 
rircmes  et  biremes  totidcm) 
Anticyram  trajecit ;  inde  quad- 
riremibus  septem  et  lembis  vi- 
ginti  amplius,  quoa  ut  adjun- 
gerct  Carthiigiiiicnsium  classi, 
miserat  in  Corinlbium  sinuni, 
profcclus  ad  Erytbras  jEtolo- 
rum,  quae  propc  Eupalium 
aunt,  exscensionem  fecit.  Haud 
fcfcllit  jEtoloa :  nam  hominum, 


quod  aut  in  agris  aut  in  pro- 
pinquis  castellis  Potidania;  at- 
que  Apoilonia;  fait,  in  silvas 
montesque  refugit.  Pecora, 
quae  inter  fostinationem  abigi 
nequierant,  sunt  direpta  et  in 
naves  eompulsa.  Cum  his 
ceter^que  praedi  .  .  quuni  Co< 
rintlium  petisset,  &c. —  Li  v. 
1.  28,  c.  8. 

'    'II    ^e  "A/i^iffffa    ixt   roii^ 
(TKf)ciC     lipvrat  rvv   Kpiavaiov 
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haud,  that  it  was  towards  the  western  extremi^  of 
Locris,  seems  evident  from  its  having-  resisted 
Eurylochus  together  with  CEneon,  from  its  havii^ 
been  chosen  by  Demosthenes  as  the  place  of  de- 
posit for  his  plunder,  from  its  having  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  ^tolians  when  their  power  was 
greatest,  and  when  they  naturally  became  masters 
of  this  narrow  western  extremity  of  Locris,  which 
comprehended  only  the  territory  of  a  few  maritime 
towns;  as  well  as  from  Strabo,  who  describes 
^tolia  Epictetus  as  bordering  upon  Locris  near 
Naupactus  and  Eupalium.  £upalium,  therefore, 
I  conceive,  stood  in  the  plain  of  Marathia,  opposite 
to  the  islands  Trisonia  or  Trazonia,  where  some 
ruins  of  «n  ancient  city  still  exist  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Erytkree  was  probably  its  harbour.  PoHdama 
seems  to  have  bordered  on  Eupalium,  towards  the 
interior.  Crocylium  and  Tichium  were  fortresses 
still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  probably  in 
the  valley  of  the  Momo,  where  the  ruins  near 
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frontier  town  ol'  the  Locri,  towards  ^tolia  and 
Doris,  which  latter  district  separated  the  Western 
Locri,  or  Ozolaj,  from  the  Eastern  or  Epicnemidii '. 
The  following  reasons  favour  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  Hi/te.  1.  Hyle  is  a  name  very  appropriate 
to  such  a  wild  country  as-  that  around  Velukhovo, 
and  which  was  probably  in  early  times  still  more 
of  a  forest  than  it  is  at  present.  2.  The  resistance 
of  Hyle  to  Eurylochus,  until  he  had  taken  its  de- 
pendent fortress  Polis,  and  his  having  found  it 
expedient  to  obtain  hostages  from  Hyle,  before  he 
commenced  his  march  through  Locris,  are  strong 
indications  of  the  importance  of  Hyle,  as  well 
as  that  it  was  near  Amphissa  and  the  Phocian 
frontier.  3.  The  Morno  being  the  only  stream 
worthy  of  notice  on  the  coast  between  the  Evenus 
and  the  Crifiscean  Gidf,  can  alone  correspond  to 
the  Hi/l(EtIius,  or  Jfi/leehis,  noticed  by  Dicsearchus 
as  a  river  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Hyle  *.  Dieaear- 
chns  is  undoubtedly  adverse  to  this  supposition, 
inasmuch  as  he  places  a  great  harbour  and  the 
city  Tolophon  between  Naupactus  and  the  Hylae- 

'  Strabo,  p.  425,  427. 

'    Elra  fitra  ravrriv  if  AoKplc  naXovfiivti 

'Ey  ^  xoXic  NavTaKTOf,  el6'  vroKitftivot 

Atfii^y  fiiya^,  7r<5Xit'  Tt  To\o<j>uy'  fiira  !e  rfiy 

ToXo^Ciya  irora^ot;  tVO'TXcufloc  [a/.  "YXatrofj  Ktyn/ttyot. 

ToOroK  it  pily  Xiyovtuy  e4  AiraiXiac- 

'O  xds  if  TrapilirXovi'  ovc"  5\f;e  iffd'  q^cpac. 

Ovroi  KaroiKovmy  li  irpvc  fiitrfjfiiipiav 

AiVwXiaf,  AiXtytf  ro  irfiiy  venXiy/ioot. — Dica;arcli.  v.  64. 
Hylrethuswasoriginally  per-      that  is  to  say,  with  a  diganima 
haps  ilylicuBin  the/Eolic  form,      scpaniling  the  vowels. 
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thus,  which,  if  this  river  be  identified  with  the 
Mora6,  is  incredible  in  so  shotrt  a  distance :  on 
the  other  hand,  his  remark  that  the  Hylaethos  was 
said  to  flow  from  ^tolia,  implies  a  large  river 
having  distant  sources,  and  thus  accords  with  the 
Momo,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  most 
eastern  branch,  originating  in  Dorisy  has  its  sources 
entirely  in  ^tolia,  whereas  no  stream  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Momo  can  have  any  part  of  its  course 
in  jEtoUa.  If  we  suppose  Hifle  to  have  stood  at 
Veliikhovo,  where  the  chief  branches  of  the  river 
collect  into  one  great  stream,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  the  river  should  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  town  which  stood  at  that  remarkable 
confluence.  Polis  may,  perhaps,  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Karutes,  which  commanded  the  pass  leading 
from  Amphissa  to  the  supposed  site  of  Hyle^  and 
where  I  found  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription. 

If  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  op* 
posite  to  the  islands  Trazonia  are  those  o(JSupaUum, 
Tolophon  having  been  the  other  most  important 
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port  or  inaTitiiue  fortress  of  Tolophmiy  the  place 
being  only  an  hour  distant  from  Kiseli.  As  to  the 
remains  at  Vithari  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  mark  the  site  of  Phaistus,  for  the  port  of 
Apollo  Phffistius,  so  called  apparently  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  which  stood  there,  seems  from  Pliny  to 
have  been  near  (Eantheia,  and  as  Phaestus  although 
included  by  the  same  writer  among  the  towns  of 
the  interior  \  is  not  one  of  the  Locriau  cities  enu- 
merated by  ThucydideSj  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  subordlDate  place  of  the  district  of 
CEantheia.  This  accords  with  the  ruins  at  Vithari, 
which  are  those  of  a  fortress  of  no  great  extent.  The 
port  of  Apollo  was  probably  very  near  Cape  Audhro- 
makhi.  Triteia  being  described  by  Stephanus  as 
between  Phocis  and  the  Locri  Ozolse*,  w^ould  seem 
to  have  been  not  far  from  Delphi  and  Awphissa,  on 
the  edge,  perhaps,  of  the  plain  of  Salona.  There 
still  remain  among  the  Locrian  cities  named  by 
Thucydides,  some  of  which  the  positions  are  unac- 
counted for,  namely,  Messapia,  Hessus  and  Olpa?, 
to  which  may  be  added  from  Pliny,  Argyna  and 
Calamissus.  OlpcB,  being  a  name  generally  attached 
to  a  pass,  or  commanding  elevation,  may  have  been 
at  Pendornia,  which  commands  the  pass  leading 


'  Proximi  jEtolis  Locri,  qui 
cognominantiu'  Ozolae,  immu- 
nes.  Oppidum  CEanthe.  Portus 
ApoUinis  Phsstii,  sinus  Cris- 
Bseus.  IntuB  oppida  Argyna, 
Eupalia,  Pha:stuni,  Calamissus. 
Ultra  Cirrhisi  Pbocidis  compi, 


oppidum  Cirrha,  portus  Cha- 
laeon,  a  quo  VII.  M.P.  intror- 
sus  tiberum  oppidum  Delphi. — 
Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  3, 

'  ftirnlv  ^wKi&ic  Kai  AoKpuv 
rtSv  'OCoX<tf>'.  Stephan.  in  Tpi- 
rua. 
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from  Athyinia  or  Myoma  to  Vithari,  over  th« 
mountains  which  terminate  in  Cape  Andhromakhi, 
and  where  I  am  informed  that  some  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  observable'.  Paradhisia  and  Malandriiu 
are  probably  the  sites  of  two  of  the  other  ancient 
towns  just  named.  I  have  before  allnded  to  ao 
Anticyra  of  LocriSy  which  was  not  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  Naupactus,  and  situated  so  near  the  sh<»%, 
that  Leevinus  battered  the  walls  from  his  ships. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Klima,  where  some 
Hellenic  vestiges  exist,  was  the  site  of  that  town, 
and  that  the  lake  which  now  separates  Klima  from 
the  sea,  may,  as  in  many  similar  places  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  have  been  an  harbour  or  naviga- 
ble  bay. 

The  part  of  iBtolia  which  Demosthenes  invaded 
was  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  province  denomi- 
nated  Epictetus  or  the  acquired  ;  ancient  .^tolia, 
according  to  Strabo,  having  comprehended 
only  the  maritime  country  from  the  Achelous 
to  the  Evenus,  together  with  the  fertile  interior 
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the  Apodoti  bordered  upon  Locris,  and  the  Ophi- 
enses  on  the  CEtoei,  yEniaues,  and  Dryopes  ;  the 
Eurytanes  therefore  were  situated  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  great  iEtolian  plain,  having  been 
surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Aperantes, 
Agrcei,  Athamanes,  Dolopes,  Dryopes,  and  Ophi- 
enses '.  The  Eitriftanes  thus  possessed  the  great 
central  summit  anciently  called  Pansetolicum  and 
now  Viena,  with  the  greater  part  of  Vlokho,  and 
all  the  country  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ac/ielous  which  descend  from  the  range  of  PantBto- 
licwn,  from  TiptiphrestuSy  which  was  itself  in 
JDri/opis ",  and  from  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa. 
The  extent  of  country  thus  occupied  by  them,  and 
its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  accord 
perfectly  with  Thucydides,  from  whom  it  appears 
that  they  were  the  most  numerous,  least  known, 
and  most  uncivilized  of  the  iEtolian  tribes. 

Many  remaius  still  exist  of  the  towns  of  AUtolia 
Epklettts,  but  very  few  of  their  names  are  to  be 
found  in  history.  In  the  country  of  the  Apodoti 
were  those  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  In  that  of 
the  Ophienses,  Bomi  and  Gallium  are  the  only 
two  known  from  history.  Agrinium,  Thestia,  and 
Thermus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Eurytania,  and 
Strabo  informs  us  that  CEchalia  was  a  city  in  the 
same  division  of  ^tolia ',  It  is  very  possible  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  country  might  ascer- 
tain the  exact  site  of  all  these  places.     Bomi  was 

'  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  94,  et  seq.  *  Strabo,  p.  433. 

Strabo,  p.  450,  451.  *  Strabo,  p.  448. 


^ 
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situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Eveous ',  and 
Gallium,  not  far  to  the  south-westward  of  JBypaia 
of  the  Mnianes,  now  Neopatra,  as  seems  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  Thucydides  with  the  narra- 
tive given  by  Pausanias  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Gauls  against  Gallium,  when  they  were  encamped 
before  Thermopylee,  and  whence  there  remains 
little  doubt  that  Gallium  was  the  same  place  as  the 
Gallipolis  of  Livy. 

That  historian  relates  that  in  the  year  b.  c.  191, 
when  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  ^vA  defeated  Antio- 
chus  at  Thermopylae   and    taken   Heracleia,   he 
offered  sacrifices  to  Hercules  on  that  summit  of 
(Eta  which  was  called  Pyra  from  being  the  spot 
where  Hercules  was  said  to  have  destroyed  Iiim> 
self  on  a  burning  pile  of  wood  ;  and  that  from 
Pyra  the  consul  moved  forward  to  Gorax,  a  veiy 
high  mountain  lying  between  Gallipolis  and  Nau- 
pectus*,   which   he  crossed  with  great  difficulty 
and  loss  of  beasts  of  burthen.     His  route  was  pro- 
bably by  the  vale  of  the  Vistritza  into  that  of  the 


^ 
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The  Romans  found  the  passage  of  Mount  Corax 
so  diflrcult  even  with  the  advantage  of  an  ad- 
vanced body  to  clear  the  way,  that  Acilius  did  not 
venture  to  repeat  the  experiment,  when,  in  the 
following  year,  the  /Etolians,  who  had  oft'ered  no 
opposition  on  the  former  occasion,  occupied  the 
mountain  in  the  expectation  that  the  Romans  would 
return  to  the  siege  of  Naupactus  by  the  same  route  ; 
instead  of  whicii  Acilius,  after  having  taken  Lamia, 
crossed  Mount  (Eta  from  Heracleia  and  marched  to 
Ampkma  \  evidently  by  the  modern  post  road  from 
Zituni  to  Salona,  through  the  pass  of  Cytimum. 

I  shall  here  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  FidharOj  or  Fidhari,  the  modern  uame  of  the 
Evenus,  being  derived  from  ^ISi,  the  Romaic  form 
of  o^ic,  is  evidently  a  vestige  of  'O^urc,  the  ancient 
people  in  whose  territory  the  river  originated. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  more  accurate 
chorography  of  ^^totia,  so  little  having  been  known 
of  this  country  or  its  people  by  the  ancient  authors, 
whose  works  have  reached  us.  Nothing  can  more 
forcibly  show  the  scanty  knowledge  which  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  of  the  interior  of  j^tolia  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides,  than  his  remark  tiiat  the 
Eurytanes  spoke  a  language  scarcely  intelligible, 
and  were  reported  to  feed  upon  raw  flesh '.  Though 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  rapacious,  like  the  iEto- 
lians  in  general,  the  Eurytanes  contributed  greatly 
to  the  power  of  that  confederacy  which  for  many 

'  Liv.  1.  37|  C.  4,  et  leq.  yXHiveraf    Ka'i    liiftofjiayoi    ila'tif, 

'  fiiyurroy  fiipof  ioTi  ruv  ilc  Xiyoyrai, — Thucyd.  1.'  3, 
AiruiXuy,       hyyuvrvraroi        it     c.  94. 
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years  had  a  leading  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  and  even  checked  the  ambition  of  Rome. 
To  the  formation  of  the  .Xtolians  into  a  single  body 
moved  by  a  national  council,  it  is  probable  that 
the  magnificent  position  of  Thermus  in  the  country 
of  the  Eurytanes,  mainly  contributed — strong  in 
itself,  central  with  regard  to  the  whole  province, 
and  conveniently  situated  for  commanding  both  the 
fertile  plains  of  old  .£tolia  and  the  rade  mountains 
of  the  Epictetus. 
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Note  I. 

CicAPTEa  XI.— Page  101. 
Inscriptiohs  at  DbavUa  (Daul'u). 


'AyaBn  Tv^n  avrocparopt  Tpa'iavf*  'ASpia^^  Kai'irapi  S(/3aoTw 
ro  (3,  Fi'aiy  IltCayitf  Journey  'LaXuvaropt  VTraroit,  wpo  &  K. 
Kovtvjipluv,  iy  Xaiptavtiif,  ZoHTupoc  'Aptirriu/foc  tat  Tlapfiiyuv 
ZuTvpoUf  ot  lyCtKoi  ri(t  ^auXiiinv  TiiXcbfc  t/JttprvpojroiJvo'fii'ro  ajro- 
^(r(»'  ayrtyiypdiftBai  r^v  coOtlffai'  uto  T.  ^Xaovtov  Ei>/3otiXov 
rii)»'  i/Toytypo^/it'j'iii'.  T.  ^Xaovioc  Ei)/?ou\oc,  o  toWtlc  •rpiri^c  '''oi 
opurrfjt  hiro  Katatov  Malifiov  avBvirarov  Kai  rtjpifdtt^  tiiro  OuaXf- 
piov  ^lovlipou  uyBvwiirov  fttTali  Zatwvpov  rov  'Apiaritttvoc  Kal 
llapftivittyot  tov  ZuTvpov  ical  Mififtiov  'Amo^ov  iripl  ^upnc  nft- 
^letfitfTOVftii'tfc  dcovo^ac)  iKaripov  ftipovc  if'  Scay  fflovXayro  Kai 
IT!  rifv  aifTOipiay  iXOuiy,  KiXtvtramic  fit  dirof^yaadat  KXuclov 
rpayiayov  rov  Kparitrrov  avdvirarovf  Kptlyai  Kadto^  uTroytypaTrTat, 
'Aypov  iipvwiriov  or  r)y6paot  irapu  tUv  KXt'ac  KXr)poy6fiiiiy  M.ift- 
^loc  *A»Ttoj(Oc,  KaraXa^ioftiyoc  in  rwy  iiri  fie  KOfiKrBiyTuy  ypaft- 
fiuruv  wpotriiKfiy  'Avnoy^y  irXidpa  4>wii'ica  v\i,  tiaa  hy  fi/pid^ 
wXtlu  Toi/Tuy  Kpeiytit  tiyai  ri/f  ^dvXuioy  TrdXtuic,  'Ofujiui  aypou 
£v£i«\f/ac  irXiOpa  vX'  xptiyw  tlvai  'AyTi6\ov,  ra  Se  Xotiea  rr;c  wo- 
Xfwc.  Ti^v  ei  ipx'!"  '^C  fitrpftoeue  Kptlru  yeyio&at  rifs  -^wpae 
odiy  ay  /3ovXin'(>(  'Arr/oxoc  iy  it:artpti>y  rSty  &ypuy  ^putnri^  cai 
V.{>lvXltf,  iv  it  nXaraVf*  Kai  MocrxoTOfiiati;  fxia  iir'  dftforipoic 
^PX'^  r^C  fUrpiiaiuft  larai,  ficrpovfuyuy  dro  rije  ioOtiarjt  dp^ije 
rwy  (^clifCt  /i^  iXXoyovfiiyur  ra'it  fttrpfiaioty  Atrdvatc  ftiirt  ^tl- 
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9puy  fiiirt  8aa  rpa)(ca  ovra  xai  /ii)  fvvaiityn  ye»tpytttr6at  bwip 
Uku  ct^i/paq  lariv.  ll.a^)i)aav'  T.  ifXaovioq  Ew/SowXcf  djriipijydfiTiy 
Kal  iff^payiofiat.  A.  JilimpiOQ  ^wKXapoQ,  KXio^iyt]e  KXtofiiyovc, 
Jiticuy  Sv/i^dpov,  AafiTrpiac  Jidicuyoc,  Zwirvpoc  'Ayrnrarpov, 
£iii7(/3u7£  ApaKioyoi,  NtiVuf  'Wtidy^pov,  Aiuy  Qtocorov,  KaXAMf 
4vXcuco£,  KaVffioc  Mapr(aH»D.     'ifriipiafiaTt  rfjs  irdXcwc. 


'O^oc  5t  ^  ini  rity  ' ApyayiTT}y  ihti  nKaroz  KaXoiftovs  fvo'  rh  ci 
ffrifiiia  Kal  rove  Spovc  rrjc  utrpfiaeios  iy\apaipv<n  Koir^  cktoc 
r^C  iik:aBoc  rov  SuIikutov  fijivuc,  v/iiiy  oray  fy\apa^duitri  IrtXty- 
ffOfiiyiM>y  airouj.  Ilfpi  dypov  ^pviririov  vara  rrjy  TpoKOfii<ri)el<ruy 
^cipa  WTO  Sepairta^oc  Ztavvpov  rov  iySticov  ical  rmv  irept  4><Xcdfa 
Sutrmpdrovc  >>'ai  Aa'^uca  Zwirvpov  apx^SiTwv  Kpilyofuy,  ti  rt  XciVct 
r^  dptOfi^  Ik  rjjc  tijro^iicreejc  rtfc  Ev/3ovX/)iy  rtrpaKoafuy  TptaKoyra. 
TTiyrt  irXfOpioy,  roi/rov  t-j^siy  airuirrjmy  ^ipairid^a  dxo  r^c  Aav- 
Xiitai'i'  TTuXfifjj.  napj7<Ta»''  Koupptoc  Aifrd/JouXoc  w'lcptira  Kai  n)!* 
wpunjy  ivfpdyiva,  Nu-v^poc  Auw/i/i&uc  ttifpica,  'Ayaaiac  Tti'- 
fiuvoc  KtupiKa,  n.  A^Xtof  Aa/ioffvot  fff^ayttfo  rtrapnji'.  Eiiri'- 
^(oroc)  irffiiTTtiy.  MrfrpfSSupof  'AiroXXo^firou  'AKrituptilc.  Ntxa- 
peroc  n/ffrov  Ti0opciici  Tvpavyoc  Tvpdyyov  iafpdyitr^ai.  'Actr- 
^ufoc  KaXXiKpcirowe  Tifloptic-  Stf.  Kopv>|Xtoc  'Affj'ox<»c-  E5»^»/c 
'Eira^pd.      KaXX(ycV>]v  KXfoi'Eiicou  ccr^paycva  Ttdopfvc. 

Note  II. 

Chapter  XI, — Page  114. 

The  following  are  the  fonnB  of  liberation  in  the  inscriptioa  of  the 
church  at  Kapurna  (Chtsroneia).  In  the  original  the  iota  is 
omitted  in  the  termination,  of  the  dative  cases. 

1. 

'Ap^ovroc  ZutXov  rov  Eua'vfpoi/,  ftjfyot         

^tovvaws  S(/i(ou  Kal  IlapficVa  'AptaroyiKOv  a^mo-i  ri)y  ISiay 
ooirKflv  'Eppatai'  tXtvBipav,  uphv  ry  Sapairt,  Trapafuiyavay 
Unpdivff  ewe  ^y  i^  ai'ti'vXi/rwc,  fiii  n-poaiinovaay  fii}(iiyi  fiijdir^ 
Ti)v  dydBeaiy  irowv^tvot  Sia  rov  ffvyiSpiov  card  rof  y6fu>Vm 

2. 

'ApxovTOS  AtovXrovc  toD  ^fifilov,  /iijvoc  'O/ioXwiou  jrtiTrtaiJe- 
ifa'rp,   AcstTTira  'AOaWow,  irapojros  aiirp  rov  dySpiis  £a/i(^ov  row 
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^iXoltvoVf  dvarl6t}oi  raQ  l^iac  iovXac  KaXkiSa  Ka\  Tlv&tv  trai 
rii  iic  r^c  KrXXi'^oc  irai^apto»',  ^  oco^a  tilKtttv,  icpoi)c  rj»  2epa'jr(5t, 
n-upa^ctVavrac  AellVTr^  Eu/3ot>Xot/,  r^  Kara  ^vaiv  jxov  fidfifi^f 
Trdvra  rov  rijs  fw^e  avrijc  ^(^poyov  dyeyKXiiruQ'  rh  it  ytvyrjBiyra 
«{  airriiiy  iv  t^  riji  wapafioyiii  j^di'y  ierraittay  covXa  Aiiiwiraf: 
r?jc  'AdayioV  r})y  dradmiy  voiovfiivTf  3td  rov  <jvvt^piov  Kara  roy 
vofioy. 

3. 

"Ap^oiTOc  Ewa>>3pou,  ^jjvoc'AXaXco/jitF^ou  rpmrd^i,  'Ayaffo/fX^C 
Ei/UKf^pou  afGTi'Ojjtrt  rouf  'tl'wvQ  iovXovc  Ziliaifioy  icat  Ev/iui'a 
Ujtovs  roD  Scpairt^oc,  xapa^f iVciirac  a»'eviiXj|i"iuc  iavr^  Kai  r^ 
yvyaiKi  fiov  'BovKarif,  ti)v  dyadiatv  notoiiftcyoi:  cia  rov  trvytOpiov 
Kara  rov  v6ftoy. 


Mijvoc  ^AXaXKofitvtlou  irtvreicaiSttcdrri,  KtfifritKl'aipa  Kpa'roti'oc 
■rnptJcroc  nhr^  rov  xarpos  Kparwi'oc  dtpiiftrt  rr)y  iciay  tovXrjv 
EirafiipiSa  tcpaK  Sipairllos,  irmovfiivq  rifv  drddtvir  Kara  rd* 
vofioy. 

5. 

"Ap^otTOc  'Ayriyupoc,  ft^fvoc  ^poararripiov  iriyreKaiicKan^,  M/"« 
Xta)>'  'Ijtttii'ou  Kal  TriXifiajflc  V^itfiovXov  dyariOiairiy  rii  'iSia  CovXiKa 
Kopdata  'AXtlayCpay  Kai  Qauftdvray  itpcit  rip  £apo'ir(i»  firfdtyX 
fitjdcy  irpoirt}Ko{iaac,  irapafitiydirat  Si  MiXuyt  xai  TijXffiayd^tiiKa- 
ripoii  HjJ(  ay  l^waiy  dyiyKki)rbiz,  ri^y  dyaOiair  ttoiovfityoi  cia  rov 
avvilplov  Kara,  ritv  yofioy. 

6. 

'Ap\oyTO(  ^iXo^yov,  ftrfytii  'AXaXicofitvtiov  xtyrtKatiixdrrif 
'AXiluiy  'VoSiu/yos  dyarlOfiirt  t^v  iSiay  touXTfy  ^loyvalay  Itphy 
rif  Sapdn-i,  wapa^tlyaaav  iawrip  dyeyKXiiriMti  irdvra  roy  rov 
f^»'  \p6yoy,  rify  dydBttriy  wotoiifttyoc  ^la  rov  ffvytSplov  Kara  rov 
y6fioy. 

7. 

Ap^o>TOc  Kafiviov,  ftrjvoc  BovKarlov  rptaica^t,  Kpdruv  'AfU- 

viov  Kai  Evylra  Nicapc'rou,  avvaptirTouyriity  Kat  ruy  v'diy,  dyari- 

■  diaaiy   ro    tovXiMy    avriy    Kopdmoy    ^u>ai-)(ay    lipvy   rjJ   Sfpu'iri, 

xapafitlyaaay   Kpdruvi  Kai   'Eirylrf   tut   hy    (Unr  aVcvcXqrwc, 

rfiy  dyaOtaiv  rroiovfieyoi  ?Ja  roif  grvytSplov  Kara  roy  vifioy. 
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Opaiv  fiiirt  Stra  rpa^ca  oyra  rat  fit)  ivrafitvn  y€tt>pyiiaQai  iiri^ 
iiKa  trfupac  lariy,  Tlapijirav'  T,  4»\aoi/(oc  E£/3ovXoc  nVf^jjMi^r 
Km  ta(l>payiafiai.  A.  Mcorpiog  SwicXapof,  f^Xtofievrif  K.\tofiivo}n, 
VtUuv  Hvfxipopov,  Aafiwplas  JiiiKiiU'Os,  Ziiiirvp»oc  'A>m'drp9». 
2wiri/j(ci{p  ^paKdiyos,  HiIkwv  'AXildvCpov,  Aiwy  GcoCorov,  KaXXtfr 
^vXacoci  Ka'iro'ioc  Mapna»«v.     Yfj^fff/iari  r>7c  iroXcwc. 

2. 

'OiJoc  ^«  h  ivi  rov  ' Apyayirqv  "iln  wXaroc  KoKd/tovQ  fvo'  rh  ii 
ot]fiiia  Kal  rove  opovc  riit  fitrpfiatus  iyj(apai,oviTi  KOiyn  irrit 
Ttit  ilKoZoi  rov  Zittcti;dTov  fxiiyui,  ijfiwv  oraf  iyxapa^OHax  irtXtv- 
aofuvmv  aiirovc  Iltpl  dypav  Apun-ir/ou  caret  rt)v  tepoKofttai^ilant 
yjupa  vvo  'SttpatriricoQ  Zuirvpov  rov  iytinov  icai  rwc  Trrpi  ^iAmhi 
Suffik'paVovc  Ka'i  \dfiiiiva  ZbtTvpov  dpy6mtv  Kptiyofuy,  c(  rt  Xu'ni  ^| 
rji  dpidft^  IK  rijc  rfTo^jio-tuc  r^/c  Eu/3o«;Xov  r(rpaicoir/b>i<  rpian>rra 
a-e'jTe  irXf'flpaif,  roirrov  fxtiv  Airairriatv  ^tpairidSa  diro  rifi  Aa»- 
X<tiu»'  troXtuf.  Uapii<Ta^■^  Koiippiot  AhrdliovXoi:  KtizpiKa  kuI  rfv 
npmrrfv  iatppdyiaa,  Niki/^pof  AvKofiiiCovQ  trticpica,  'Ayaw^oc  T»/- 
^w^-oc  KtKpiKa,  Q.  AiiXioc  Afc^ii^EKoc  ev^poytira  rerxipr^K.  Ei#i- 
2(oroc)  vifiimfv.  Mifrpiicupof  'AToXXo^drou  'AKrjfcvpet/c-  Nt«f- 
piroc  n/<rrou  TtPoptvr,  TupaKKOf  TupavfOu  ttr^pdyiirftat.  'A«'r- 
^vKoc  KaXAtKparovt  TtOoptvc.  £t£,  KoprZ/Xtoc  'Aaio\oc.  £v»«vc 
'Eva^pd.      KaXXi^CKiyc  KX{o»'£ii;ov  iafpdytKa  Ttdoptuc. 

Note  II. 

Chapter  XI. — Page  114. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  liberation  in  the  inscription  of  the 
church  at  Kapuriia  (Charonc'ta),  In  tlie  original  the  iota  is 
omitted  in  the  tcnnuiatiun  of  the  dative  cases. 


I 


Ap-^ovTot  ZcinXov  row  Kia'v^pov,  uiffos  ..... 
Atoyvffioe  ^ifilov  cat  TlapOira  'AptaroylKOV  i^tairt  r^v  liinw 
2ovXi}V  '£p^a/av  i\tv8ipay,  Itpdv  ry  SapaVi,  rapafttiyawy 
Jlnp8(y<jf.  tut  &^  Cp  dytyKXiirui,  fit)  irpoatinovaay  f^t^6f.yt  fttidir, 
rt)v  dvdQtaiv  TOioiifuvoi  iui  rov  avyiZpiov  *.'urd  rhy  yifioy. 

a. 

' ApynvTOi  ^iOK\ii>vQ  roi/  Stfiftiov,  fit}f6Q  *0/toXwtov   imrtcaiAt* 
(Carp,   Ac^tinra  'A9nyiov,  irapdrrov  oiiri;  row  aV^poc   2o^<j^ow  roi 
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*«Xo|fVow,  dvarlStioi  rat  lilac  iovXac  KaXX/ia  Kal  IIvdtK  Kat 
ri>  tK  TVS  KnWiSot  waiSdpwv,  ^  orofta  tilKtav,  upovc  r^  StpdiriZi, 
wnpafiiiyarrac  Ac^iVir^  E.vJ30ti\ou,  ry  Kara  ^iiaiv  fxov  fiafi^ij, 
wdrra  tov  rtJQ  ^uitjc  aiiriJQ  y^puyov  dyefKXliruQ'  ra  Si  yivfifdiyTi 
«{  avriiv  iv  ry  r^f  irapa^oi'^c  X?^"^  lariaaav  iovKa  At^isrirac 
r^C  'Aflacfov'  rify  dvddtaiy  nowvfiiyii  Std  rov  cvyt^piov  Kara  rov 
yofioy. 

3. 

'Apxovroc  EWrJpou,  ^ifWc'AXaXuro^tj'^ow  rpiaKati,  'AyadoKXije 
^vttvcpov  ayarldrjai  roi/c  ifiovc  iov\ov(  Zitirifioy  Kal  t.vfiii>ya 
Itpoiic  rou  Ztpd-KiSot,  trapafitiyayriit  &vtvKXiiTut  iavry  Kal  rf 
yvyaitii  ftov  BovKar/fi,  Ti)y  dyddioiy  woiovfityoi  im  roii  avytoplov 
Kara,  roy  ydfiov. 

4. 

Mijj'Of  ' AXakeofitvilov  -irtvTtKai^tKdrji,  Ki)fttro!'iltpa  Kpdruvoc 
irapiiTOQ  avr^  tov  rrarpoi  KpaTotvoe  a'^iijirt  t^v  tllav  CovXtjv 
EhaftfplBa  Itpixy  l^pairiSoc,  votovfxivii  ri^v  dydOtaiy  rara  riy 
vofioy. 

5. 

'Apxei^oc  'Ayriyuvot,  fit]voc  TlpoirraTjfpiov  xiyriKatStKaTp,  Mi- 
\wy  'Iinr»»'ow  cat  TtiXtftaylf  EvjioiXov  dyariBiatTiy  ra  t«5ia  iovXiKa 
KopdiTta  'AXtfaVfpav  <cai  Qavfidtrray  itpdt  ry  ZapaVti,  fij}dtyl 
fiijfiiy  TTpoirriKoviraci  rapafietydirat  ci  M/Awkc  koi  TrfXt/xax/Jt,  Iko- 
re'potc  twt  &»'  ^(ifftv  tfj-cytX/jira)!;,  ri)y  dydOnrty  troioifuyoi  lik  roii 
avytiplov  Kara  roy  yofujy. 

6. 

"Ap^ovTOc  ">iXof«Vou,  fijjyoe  'AXaXieofttytiov  Ttyrtk-atieKdrii, 
'AX/hUI'  'Po^i«<»'oc  di'nr/flfjiTi  tt^k  iJt'ai/  foiXiji.'  Aiovvcriax'  «pav 
ry  SapoTi,  irapafiilyavay  iavr^  dyiyKXiiriiti  irdyra  roy  tov 
(jjy  j(jp6yoy,  riiv  dydBtvty  iroiovftfyoQ  ^la  rov  vvytSpiov  Kara  roy 
y6fioy. 

7. 

' ApjfpyrDs  Kafiaiov,  fi^vot   BovKariov  rptaxaii,  Kparofy  'A/ii- 

vtov  Kill  Eiryira   hucapirov,  trvvapttrrovyroiy  nal  ruv  vluy,  dvari- 

•  Biaaiy   to  lovXttoy   avruv   Kopdaioy    2iaiffi^a>>    lepoy   ri^  Stpdirt, 

vapafiiiyaaay    Kparuiyt  ical   Eiry/rf    iuq    &v    (iitrty  aVtvcX^rwCi 

rfiv  dniOtoty  woiovfuyo*  jtd  rov  wytiplov  vara  roy  ydftoy. 


&vytip\u    &pj(prTOt,    /itlyoe    QtiXovBiv,    'Ap\la.poc     FJtfulXm 
rafiittc  £v/3biXv  'Ap\tldf/u  ^uiKt'a  xptac  dtriStMtKa   Jwo  raf  ot»y- 

ypafui  irifta    rStv  iroXifiapx^^y  <^'>)   rutv  Kitroirrauv,    avtX6uefO(  rif 

Ktf  Ttfi6/ifi\ov  ^uKt'ioQ  Ktf  A«/ior{X£0<  Aviri^d^xiw  n)  ^imkumm' 
Kafi(To8upiii  \ripiiiv£la  Karr^  i^/a<l>iiffta  ru  infjLu.  —  Apay/MC 
16163. 

Ouviipyui  upyovTOC,  fiut'OQ  '  .WaXKOfuviut,  Pdpyuy  OoXv* 
kXcToc  rafiiac  diriSwuE  l^i/jiiiXv  'Ap;((^a;ibi  ^uKtu  diro  rdc  mvy- 
ypafu  TO  KaraXvirov  trarro  \pdftir^a  rH  lafiu,  dytX6ftMro(  ra( 
ffOvyypd<liit>(  rac  Ktftiyai:  xiip  Sbi^iXoc  tci)  'E.i^pova  4>wiccTuc  >^h  ««|> 
Aiwi'vo'tov  Kaifuvociipiii  Xi/pwceTa  ri)  Ava<^a^o>'  .^a^ortXtoc  vtU 
rfaiv  TToXf/ia'pyur  r;)  ro>»'  KaTorrduv, — iipayjiat  5823,  tt0o\oy  I). 
"Ap^ovTOQ  iv  ''Ep\opitvv  Ovydpyu,  fulyoc  'AXaXicofityi^,  «r 
it  PtXnritf  Mcvo/rao  'Ap^cXdu,  pcivof  -TrpaVot,  ifioXoyiit  E.i>fivXv 
FtXuTiiiv  K'lJ  7TJ  irdXi  'E(>x"^**''<^'''  'E'^'C'tJ  »:<iiO/i«ffri>  Ei'/iuXoc  *«p 
rdc  iriiXioc  ro  ^aVctoi'  As-aK  narritt  ofJoXoyiag  rac  rtOtiffoc  O*- 
va'px<^  &pX'>*^'>Ci  fitivoi  OitXovBiu,  t:>)  ovr*  o^tlXertf  abrv  irt  obBiv 
Trap  ray  niXiy,  aXX'  airi\i  iiavTa  wipl  rrdyroQ,  n)  airo^doarOi  rfl 
iroXi  rw  «x*"^*C  ''"C  dfioXoyiui,  tl^ity  voTihiZoftivoy  y(jf6vt»y  Ev- 
fiiiXv  iKiyoftiac  FtVia  rrt'rrapa  ^vivtri  eovv  Iirirvc  itaimriiif 
FiVart,  irpo/ioruc  <rnvy  i}yuc  X^'^'lC*  '^fX'  '"'^  XP'^*''*'  ^  tk-iorrut 
i  juira  OuyOpx*"'  apx*"''"'*  'Epxo/iii'l'uc.  ajroypa^t'ffOj;  3e  Ev/JwXov 
tar'  tuauroc  («:a<rr«>»'  irap  tov  raftlay  «n)  ro*"  i'o/th»vai'  rd  n 
Kavfiara  ruy  irpofidruy  tn)  rav  Hyuy  ki)  t&v  (iovuy  Ktf  ray  'mrttr, 
ir>)  Ka  riya  ioafta  "iutydi,  ki)  to  nXc'tQug,  ful  Aroypn^vBut  it 
wXloya  rCty  ytypufifiiyuy  ty  rj/  (rovy)(utptiirt,  if  ii  Ka  rtt  wpdrr^ 
ro  iyyifiloy  ^ijiuXoy ,  u^itXirw  &  iriXit  rwv  'Kp\ofityiuv  ipyow- 
plu  fiyac  rerrapatcoyra  Eb^wXi/  koS*  eraoroi'  iyiavriy,  n|  rikvr 
^ipirin  ^pa'x/i(ic  ^viit  rdc  //fdc  eKuorac  Kara  fttira  craoTai*,  «i^ 
f^irp<i*.'rcie  i-VTW  Eir/iwXii  u  iroXtC  rw»'  'Epx^M*^'^"^    -     -     .     . 
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2. 

Boutfroi  Tov  rplroia  ayidtiKav  rqc  \apirtvffi  icaTTaft  ftayriiiaf 
r«  'A'ir6Wuyot,  ap)(oyTOt  Xaftlao  ^Ivfiiinnrao QnjUfoi,  d<f>tCptaTtv- 
6yTuv  yitXdvvioc  NtroJi'Xfioc  '^p\o^iytu,  'llir^pitovoc  0ipaav!)pl')(u 
Hoputyiiost  'ApyoicXeioc  'An-ioj^itao  'AyQacovttii,  'Api)Tru*Oi  M£>'- 
vicao  Qftnrtiioc,  flpaitriXw^  'ApieroKXicao  Qtififiu,  Qio^yatrrm 
'Eppai^u  Tayaypiiu,  UovBufvoQ  KaWiyirayoc  'tlpuiriu,  ypafi^ta- 
Ttvoi'TOc  AiotXrioc  Ato^ai'ru  ITXaracToc,  fiayrevofttyiii  ikiyiao  "Epu- 
rluva^  QctmiiaQ,  OwirpoirioyTO(  ....  Eu^iiXtVao  'EpyfOfiiyiiit, 
iapaTtvorros  Aafiwpiao 6rv  'Ep)(pfitri<i), 

3. 

M(ipt\ot  UokvKpanot,  'lapiiyvfioc  Aioyiroyotf  &y£p€a<ri  xopa- 
yli9a^Ttc  riKAtrayT^c  AiwKUffy  ayiBtiKayf  Tifjuyot  ip^oyrod 
aiiXioyrot  KXiiylao,  ^coyro(  'AX»:«ff6i»'toc. 


'AXtlmc  N/kwvoc*  Ka^mSScupoc  'AyXao^atSao,  Hyiptaai  x^P"' 
yioyrcf  viKaaaiTic  Atuiyvir^  ityidiray,  'AOayiao  apjfpyroc,  axiXioy- 
T0(  KXtiyiao,  ^covTOC  Kparuyoc. 

5. 

Qloc  Ttovxay  &yaOav.  'AXcvao  apxoyroc  iSole  rv  Bafiv  'Epj^o- 
fiivlhty,  'AyiStKoy  Ao^l'rao  'HoXeTa  a-r'  'AXt^avlptlat  irpolfvoy 
ftfiiy  Ki)  tvipyirav  toq  luXioc  'Ep^^o/xcvfoif  ri)  ai/Toy  Kt)  tcyorwci 
Kif  tlftty  avrv  yac  Kfi  Fuiciac  iwaoiy,  Ktt  aatpaXiay  «;i|  artXiay  m) 
rio-otiXtaf  m)  Kara  yay  ki)  Kara  daXarray  ki)  ToXifiu)  kiJ  Ipayas 
iittrai,  K>)  TO.  aXXa  oTrorra  rvf  aXXuj  irpo^iyvi  ki)  ivepyirrft- 


Mvairlvw  &p\oyTOd  Ivyhtvotiirloyroi  rSty  \nptTtiirlw  £^apcoc 
ru  llayTuyot,  rvSe  iyUmvay  rd  Xaptrdtria'  aaXiriyKrac  <i>iXivoc 
<tiX(V(i>  'A^avfioc.  Kapovl  Eipwjac  Hwirpfiruic  0*i/JtToc,  iro(ira{ 
Mi/UTup  Mii|9Topoc4>WKa(ci)c<  pa\^aFirdoc  Kparwi'  KAi'wj'Oj;  Ott/Juof, 
niiXtirac  IlrpiytVtic  'IlpaiiX/iJao  Koi/^ecijcov,  aJiXaFu^oj  Aa^/jreroc 
rXavKui  'Apy'wf,  Jc«9api<TTaf  'AycXo^oc  'AiricXaTrioyti'ccc  A'loXcvc 
&Tn  Movplyat,  KiBapnFvlot  Aafiarpiof  'A/iaXwtw  AloXtit  &iro 
Mofpl'vaCi  rpaydPvcoc  ' AaKXandiiopoi  TlovBiao  'I'apayrlyoc,  Kui- 
^dFvCoc  Nuco«rrparoc  *iXo<TTpaT<i»  6{i/3(<oc,  rn  firtct'icia  KuudFv^o; 
Evap^^oc  Eipoodrcii  Kopoifctri'. 
15 
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&pi<rroic  valiac  rove  ruy  KoXuruy  tial  toiiXovc  tfJjX/touci  rac  ri 
yvyattiai  ruf  n-oXciruf  ij  yvyii  aiiTOv  Nuirt  •  a  r/piariatv  Kai  imp' 
Bivovi  KoX  ZovXa^.  oil  wapikiirtv  ii  ohci.  7-ovc  aKrfvirat  Ka't  ovvkoit' 
fiovvrac  rrff  inprfiv,  ifplartcty  ci  avrovc  air'  tKdifiaroe  icar  Iciaf,  6 
utfiilc  HXXof  TiMty  Trporipiitv  iirolriaty,  iit)ciya  rijt  iavrou  <ln\av- 
Opiiyjrlas  ^vX6fityoc  afwtpov  ytviaBat,  ty  rt  raic  ytifofiiyais  dcM- 
pinis  rov  BvfJiXtKOV  irofrac  rove  Oiufiiyovt  Kal  rove  avyiXdoyrat 
diro  Tuv  T6\tti>y  iyXv^iaty  cv  rifi  Btdrpif,  irififiard  rt  iiroit)<rty 
fttydXa  Kttl  iroXt/r{Xifi  wc  iidKovirra  Kai  iv  rale  ittph'  troXtaty  rii 
iawavfifiara  airrov  ytvioBai,  iv  Tt  rj  avyrtXtif  roii  dydyoe  fitru 
ro  vdvdrjfioy  ^iryoy  rify  dp\iiy  Hyudiy  jrdXiy  woiovfiiyoe  rijc  Oar- 
a'l'fjc  Kara  TpinXityoy  CiaCofxara  tCiiiKev  trCcKa  ^rivapitav,  Kai  Kepa- 
fiaioy  o^vov  TrnXawv  Ku'i  c^^/vapia  t^  I'j  iiroijiripa.  tv  Xotvov  7^5  Ja- 
KayriQ-  fitra  ci  rffy  irdyruiy  rovriity  avyriXtiay  Kara^aiyoyrot 
ttitrov  aVo  roit  itjwii  tTri  t7iv  woXiy  ■iraydtf^il  dwifrrijoav  ol  xoXerrai, 
iraffiiy  (piXortiftiay  vat  iv')(apiirriay  ctiKyvfteyoi.  6  ci  fii)  itiXa^o- 
fitvoe  rr\e  cavTOii  ^lyaXtx^poaxirtje  ravpo^vrifoac  Ati  ry  fuyiar^ 
lirX  Ttjc  ir6Xe»t)i  jrapajyiij^ci  tt9Tlaeriy  rove  <TvyiX^6yTae  iwl  riiy 
ivy^apttrriay.  oflec  Liri  roTj  rotourotc  roi/c  dyadovc  rHy  dyipQy  cat 
roue  fieyaXo'^v\ovi:  Kat  ^iXonaTpidae  raTc  STpoffijeouixaic  rti/iaic  rt 
Kal  hmptaii;  rrpoiT^iioy  iariv  Kottftoufiiyouc  ftaprvpioBai.  dt'  &  iit 
Tayra  iSolty  roit  re  &p')(pvci  Kal  ovyiSpoie  Kal  r^  oi^uf,  cirai- 
vicai,  fiiy  rav  irpomfiijfiiroy  aylpa  'F,ira^uyiiyCay  e^'  jj  irpor  ri)y 
varpila  layriKiy  iKrivii  tvyoiq.  Koi  wpite  ro  B<jtwru»'  idvoe  jitya- 
Xoi^u^i'^,  (TvyKoofiuy  Kal  rify  warpiSa  rp  irpfoiitlq,  trrefayiKtai  ii 
airroy  Kal  \pv(r^  em^uiy  Kal  tiKoyi  rtXilif  ypaTrrfi  dyaOrj,  rove  rt 
[ttra  ravra  KaraaradriiTOftifovQ  dyutvoOime  iy  rule  ijririXia^i}ao- 
ftlvon:  tin-'  avriuy  dywaiv  KaXily  (fiiroy  Ic  irpotipiay,  Kadairtp  rat 
rove  dXXovs  ivepyirae,  iva  tK  rwy  ovrue  (TvyriXovftiyiily  i)  irtiXtc 
ijfiiiv  eiij^dpiuroc  (fialytfrai  wpoc  rove  ivipyirae,  woXXoi  rt  C>jXk>rat 
ytiybiyrat  rwv'  dyaOuty  riiy  tie  rf)y  wiiXtv  fiaprvpovficyuiy  ru y  irpw- 
roty.  errifffai  ci  Kal  dycputyrae  ai/rou  T/  a'yaXjuara,  tt'O  fiiy  ty  ry 
Up^  'AiroXXwfOC  rou  Tlruiov,  rov  S"  irtpoy  iwi  rifc  T6Xtut  i*'  r^ 
dyop^,  Kal  tiKoyat  Ofioiatc  e7ri^f)li«oue«  r^y  iTrc/pa^i)^  iroiov^Ei'wv 
ri)ySf  'O  liifioe  Kal  jj  ^oi'Xr)  'E7rnfitiyi>ycay  'Eira/jeiyuiycov  Hpiirra 
iroXiirivaafiiyiiy  iTti^fimv,  dyaQitvai  ci  Kal  iv  dyaypa^^  ro  \p^~ 
ipiir^a  ixl  rou  itpou  roii  'AKoXXuyoc  rov  Ilrwiov  irai  iirl  KoXtw^  iy 
rj  dyop^. 
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ToXtffti'  davfid(tvBai.  rod  ri  fiiyiirrov  tcai  awfoiroc  iiftmy  rify 
Xupay  xitfiaroc  irapaXtXttfifiiyric  rife  Koyiaatuc,  Skov  eTtaicev- 
aaBijyat  khi  KoyiaaOiiyfu.  fiivo^  Trpoivorfaiv,  vpotTfitivuc  Kai 
KaTotpObxraro,  virip  iiaKiff\iKta  Sriydpia  ovotjc  tt/c  eiriiricevTC  'C 
iititKa  vraSiove.  flJii  it  ra  fuyoKoippor  rijc  yyitf^fte  «Te/»'a€ 
ira)  (f  ro  Boiur^v  Iflvoc,  vpmfiia^  airovfiiyric  ■"'poe  rov  viav 
2</3aoToc  (K  Tu  tUv  'Ayatbjv  jcai  nav£XA>)j'(i)i'  ovytlpi^  iy 
'Apyci,  iro\X£>'  re  avytXrjKvBvrtiiy  jvo^rj^^t-wv  tai  7rpiir<i>»'  e»r 
riiv  it6\tuv  iral  iraKrui'  dpi'uu/u't'UK  nal  iitiiiaXoviiiyuy  KayrUf 
iv  iKdavoyt  6ifieyot  ra  iavrnv,  irpoBvftoTara  iirtci^aro  rilv 
irptalSlav  vjrtp  row  Hottiiriuv  iByov^,  irpoaOtii  rjJ  thyivll  r^C 
yyufiric  Kat  rit  fitya\6}l>v)(ay  Ka\  acmptay  irpiajiivaiy,  Oavfidatot 
oiy  iwl  roinoic  sal  dwoSo^fic  d^iuBlc  iv  role  UixviXKriffiy  rstfiac 
tXafitrt  fiaprvpovfttyo^  Kal  ^«a  r^c  irtji<^Blai}^  tirioroXijf  u""'  atiTbiy 
TTpot  Tiiv  Tru\iv  tifiuy.      Tikioas  ci  Tt)y  wptajitiny  ftira  ru>y  tiWioy 

idywy    cai   ro    dirdxptfia    ivtyicuy   rrapa 

.  TUfia^  tXajitv  ftira  ruv  avywpeajitvruty,  r6  rt  Koiyoy 
llafifioiuTuiy  irvyiipioy  VTrn^tfiv^tTKUfuyoy  rf/y  a'vTtTrdvyc\Toy  xapiy 
Kai  (ifoiay,  Tttfac  e\/'ij^tVa»'ro  nvTf  rac  xptTovo'af,  Kal  diriimt\a,y 

Tpoc  rifv  iroXit'  iifiQy.  eirira  ci  cai  ai n'tiXiic  Kal  Ktifiat 

ihxapterroy  wpa  .  .  .  .  ai  koI  ainai  ....  fia«iy  ,  .  .  Koi  mkirttq 
Hal  {itrovuic  Ayatrrnua  ru^iijffai  aiiTdy.    hwtpt(i«\\iTO  Je  r^  fxt- 

yaXoi//v^/^   cai    uper^    irdcrac   roi/s iavToy 

irpoc  ro  ^iX6^^y  itai  ^iXayador  rait  ^xaXXt/Xoic  oavdcaic,  tic 
^tXitrarpt^  Kttl  tvtpyirrjQ  vofitl^/tfityoQ.  iyXtXotirurot  yap  ^iif 
Tpiatcovra  iTjf  rov  t&v  YlTuitwr  ayuvo^;,  (cnraarafllc  ayuiyoBiTUt; 
trpoOvfiirara  iirtEi^aTo,  tptXoSoHiirac  ro  &yaytu<raa8tii  Tf)y  dp- 
j(ai6rtira  rov  Ayuvoc  riy  fttyaXuty  Tlriiittoy  itai  Kaurapijttiy, 
Kriari^Q  &.ytitdty  yty6fityoc,  ayaXafiaty  n  rify  dpj^^f  ti/QttiiQ 
iwirtXtl  rdf  Bvaiat  koi'  rd  rov  f)eou  pai^tia,  tirrtuty  fipj^ofraj 
KoX  miyicpovc  Kar'  iroc  TtyroKic  fityaXo/iipiiri  oiiryoic,  Kal  r^y 
woXiy  &pntri(*ty  fir)  reyratriay,  fitjSefilay  intipBioiv  irotijififjityoc 
iy  Tol(  ^piSvoic  fiiiri  Bvtrla^  f '(fe  ?aKdy*)t  fii\iiirort.  ivtardyroc 
li  Tou  ayiiyoQ  rip  (vry  iyiavvY  ro  ixi  TrdXtutc  ctdlofia  Ic  rf/y  fiiX- 
Xoway  ioprriy  iititKty,  irairt  roic  noXdrait  cat  xapo/voic  fat  e»Tij- 
fiiyoic  liSovc  Kar  6ylpa  Itraffrov  «ro^(»'o»'  aiirov  Kal  o'lvov  ijfiiyay 
rdc  Si  rarpiovf  iro/iirdc  fityaXas  ical  rijv  rHy  trvprdy  irdrpioy  op- 
jjijerii'  dtoerifiut  tTririXtaty,  rai'po6vT{iaa^  t(  rdlt  9to7f  cat  S(/3aa'- 
roTc  KptaioviaQ  Kal  dpivra  Kal  yXvKia^oiif  Kal  ^nya  ov  fiiXnriy 
Kotiiy,  Kai  Kara  rn£ic  dmi  ciicd^c  f^^XP*  rpiaird^oc  irpoc  iywaoi  roTc 
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'Ap\ot^os  'SrpaTayov,  ffqvoQ  UokIov,  lic  'AfM^ivtnlc  &ycm,b 
At\<polc  It  dp'^ovTOi  rtvfipia,  fir]v6c  'llptixXeiov,  airtioro  Auoti, 
«vftvloKt6yTuy  mi  rwv  v'tuy  avrat  AupoBiov  cai  'Aptvroaa%n, 
rw  'AircSXXuKi  r^  IlvO/f)  aiUfia  yvvaixtioy,  ^  ovofin  'Apvw,  rii  yiiti 
olicoyiviQ,  Tifiac  dpyvpiov  fivay  rpiuv  xtvrfiKoyra  if>a\iiiy,  caAa( 
intarcvfft  'Apx^  '''V  ^'V  ''*'*'  <^*"'*'i  ^^'  'fi'^  eXivBipaf  tlfuw  ai 
dyiipairToy  dira  travrutv  rhy  vdvra  yfiivoy.  /^r/SatbrriW)  cars  rit 
v6fiov  Ka\  (cara  to  vvfiftoKov  'Afity'tac  TaXftXe'oc  'Aft^urvevt.  figf- 
Tvpot  fiaiiltiyoct  KaXkiarparoc,  Acft'-^coc,  Aa/id^yoc  'AiMAtonlt, 
teai ApuxlSac 


'Ap\oyTOs  ' Aiipofia\ov,  ftrjydc  'Hp€uc\eiov,  ftovXevorwr  rkr  en* 
Tipay  iLfUfiTiyoy  KaXXta  rdv  Atuyog,  Niroorparov  rov  Pi^wpwi, 
ypafifiUTivoyTOS  ci  tuq  jiovX&Q  E'uaycpov,  airi^oro  Siyuy  A^^f- 
rptov,  avyivloKtoyroQ  Kal  rou  vlov  KXiotyos  r^  'AiroWoift  ry  llvBif 
oHlxu  yvyaiKe'toy,  ^  oyo^a  Fliora,  ro  yt'wic  iycoyti-ij,  rtftdf  apyw 
piov  fifiiv  iriyTi'  <cal  ray  n/ifif  i-j^oyrt.  irdo-of*  Kttdwc  iviartvn 
Ultrra  rav  iiv'av  ry  0cy,  c^'  ^n  e\ev9(pa  ilftir  cai  (ivc^awroc  at^ 
ircctTbtf  Tov  nayra  jSloy,  voiovaa  S  Ka  6i\fi  Ka\  &-7rorpt\owa  olc 
ica  9e'\j).  /3i/3a«i»r^p  «:ara  rov  yofioy  rdf  iroXu>(  Oarpbrt-  'Aptor*- 
(iovXov.  tl  li  ri{  i<pawToiro  lUarai  iwl  KaraCovXivfi^,  fitfiattr 
irapt\AtTU  ry  6i^  ray  wi'dv  5  rt  &iroi6fuyoc  Siyuy  rai  &  fitfiat^- 
ri/p  rifirp*.*!'*  tJ  3c  /If)  wapi\ottraf  jiiftatoy,  irpavrl'/iioi  coi^w  coro 
TOV  I'i'tfiov.  ufiolbii  Ct  Kai  01  wupaTvy)(ayoyTt^  tcupioi  iuyTw  m/Xiayrti 
Dlaray  us  iXtvdipay  iov(Tay,  a^afiioi  idyret  t-'ai  ayvirocueoi  itiaas 
iixac  nal  l^afilac,   fiiprvpoi  ol  itptle  rov  'AirdXKuyo^ 

5. 

'Apx^'^'^C  KuXXtiL-parco;,  firivot  Bvalov,  0ov\fv6yruy  ritr  Btvri- 
pay  liafirfyoy  .  .  .  rov  .  .  icpdreoc,  'AfivvTU  tov  Eucwpov,  ypau- 
fiarnoyros  Si  roc  jiovXae  KaXXiyiytoc  rov  Aa^trpurcoci  AWcoro 
Xwrac  \api^rov  ry  'AiroWwi'i  ry  IluO/y  irufia  driptioy,  J  oyoua 
Sarvpoc,  ro  yiyoQ  oiKodfy,  Tifidt  dpyvpiov  ftyav  rtaaip^y,  cat  rav 
Tifiiiy  ex'(  tratray  XiiTaf  KaOuif  i-Kttrrtvtn  Sdrvpoc  rii  OtC  ritv 
uyiiy,  i<p'  frt  iKiv&ipot  tlfuv  Kal  di't^Troc  duo  irdiTwi*  ro**  iravra 
fiioy,  iroiwf  o  ca  6{'\^.  (ii^aiuTtfp  koto,  roy  v6fioy  KaXXiytVqc 
Aa^o«.'par{U(.  ci  Zi  r<£  fisrocro  Harvpov  eVi  KUTulovXiafiy,  f3«'^)aio»' 
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rapixiTia  rf!  8t^  ray  ufdv'  tl  It  fi^  irapi)(pi  (iifiaiov,  irpaKrlfnoi; 
((TTb)  KaWiyivrfc  Sarvpy  Kara  ro*!  v6fiov.  ufioiiitc  It  teal  al  jrapa- 
rvyjjaVorrec  »:up<o*  ioyrw  miXioyrtf  rvy  £arvpo»'  (i»c  iXti/depor 
idyra,  d^dfuoi  lovrtg  Kal  dvvirocuioi  irdaaz  HxaQ  cat  l^ufiiac'  fidp- 
rvpot  01  I'eptTc  row  'AttoXXwi'oc  "AOa//^?oc,  ' AfipofAa^o^,  llititray 
K^XioHOfiOi  KaWiyiytoQ,  SivoiCpaTijQ  ^Tt}iTtfxivtoi;,  AafiOKpaTtn- .  .  .  . 

The  four  following  are  on  a  large  block  of  marble  in  the  ^-il- 
lage  of  Kaatri. 

6. 

.   .   .   JiiKoidfiov  apj^ovTQC,   Upoftyjifiovovyririy  AlritiXQy  .... 

riKwyoc,  Aiicai(i|j^uv,  2rpa- 

Tayov,  Kp(i>/[Ju\ou 

.  .   .  At\^iiy,'Apt(rroKpdrovt,'' AySpuyof,  'BoiwTuy,9\tiy  ,   .... 

ac   i/irriptruy  rolf  ttpofiyiifiovi 

iy  rivXat'^  Kai  iy  AcX^oTc 

•   •   •   yos  \poyoy  ToXuy  rip  Kotyip  avvifpl^  rHy'Aft^iKrvavuy,  dyty- 

xXifTve  . iCoit   To'tQ   (tpoftyi'ifioiTi   Kai  roic 

dyoparpoic  ITvO/oic   'nratviTai 

Aa^o)  oJuroutra  iy'llpaKXttq  *rat  (rrc^a rutrae  SdfvTjr  trrt^v^  vapa 
Tov  dtou,  Kai  ttvai  avrf  trpociiclay,  d(T^nkttay,  aervXlav,  irpotOplay, 
driXttay  Tayruy,  roy  £i  ypa/jfiaria  dyaypdipnt  ra  ^d-oyfiiya 
roff  ttpoftyfifjtoot  aai  roTf  dyopnrpoic  iy  rf  *'*V  rov  ^AwokXuiyoi. 

7. 

^(\^2   tfuicav  'Apiardyip^  ' ApttrroKXtovs  'lartaltt,    aurf    trai 

iKyoyoic,  xpoUyiny,  irpoftayrtiay,  irpoe?pi'n>',  wpo^iKlay,  dffvXlay, 
driXctay  irdvjuy  nai  r  aXXii  oaa  roic  aWfuc  wpoit'itiic  tni  ev- 
tpyirai^'  apytivroi' Aviporifiov,  j^vXtviivrtitv  KAiu^ayrwc'Ei/S/n-ou, 
'ApioTi'uvoc  TiiKocd^ov. 

8. 
"Eirl  IlpaoroS  ap^ovrozt  itpOfiyrf/iOyovyriiiv  AtrwXwy  Aaf^ortfiov 

'Avcpia,  AtvKia  &iwvot, Mi/ij^ia  QivCorov, 

KXcoKviov    X(ov,   AcX^wf dov  KWvcirov,    Hoiuruy 

'llpoldfiov f^(  role   upofiyifftorrt 

ciariXti   ^ptiag    irapiyo- 
fttyoc  role  rt    upo^iyitftoai  (cai   ro"ig  ' Afificrvoci    koX    role  aXXtiic 

itoiA  rdit  itpofiviifioaiy  iirairiaai  ri  KaXA£wv( 
......         fd^fiic  vrt^vf  irapa  rov  Qioi 
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Kal  flyQi  aiirf  Ka\  tKyuvoiq  -Kpo^tniav,  diT<pa\ttay,  d<n>\iay,  ariXttaf 
(icai  wpotcpiay  ift  ird(Ti  ro'is  dyu)triy  oic  TiOiaoty  oi  'A/i^ocrvofrc. 


'Eirl  llpaoTOV  apj(Orros  UpopyiifioyovyTuy  AlruXuy  Aa  .  .  .  ftiuQ 

.  .  t  •    roc,   •  •  •   irruyioc    'AXt^vcpou,  .  pi\t 'AXc£m»^, 

.  •  .  ■)(ov  4fi\op  .  .  vov,  AiffiiiyaKTOc  \wv,  AeX^dy  'Apa  .  ,  ty 
....   4>iijk£wv,  KaXXttrparovf,  icolt  roic  itpoftyiifioai  'E-wttS^ 

KaXXtcX^c  (KaXXu'Xcovc'AOi]i'u(oc  iv  ryi)  Koivfi  wvtipl^  ruy'Aft- 
^iKTvoi'uv  SiariXti  \pt'taQ  wapt^Ofttvoc  rule  itpofiviiixoai  icai  rote 
'' Afii^tKTvoai  Ka\  IloKt'XXjyiTU'  nyiMiv  dyivKKtiTui^y  Il'o^c  roif 
iipo^yil^oaiv  tKaiviaai  rt  KaXAt/cXt'a  KaXXtd-Xt'oKC  'Adrfvalov 
olKoTivra  iy  AlruXiif  Kai  arffayuvai  cd^yi}^  mfdyt^  vapa  rotr 
Qeov  leal  tlvai  avrt^  xal  €ty6voic  TrpoeiKiay  da^dXttav  dcvXtav 
drlXttay  nal  irpotiplay  ifx   iraai  ro7c  dyiKriv  olc  rSiaaw  ol  *A/t- 

10.  At  Delphi. 

A(X^o2  i?uneay  ^iXiiriru  'Airo\\(oyiov  KaXufii'/y  niirf  Kal  tcyo- 
yoit  Jrpoitw'av,  irpofiayriiav,  vpotipiay,  irpotHKiay,  dirvXiav,  dri- 
\tiay  ir&vrbiv  Kal  ri  &\\a  oirova  Kai  rdlt  AXXoic  irpoliyotc  rai 
thtpyiraic.  ap\oyroc  Aafiok-pdreoc,  liovXtv6yrii)y  'Ay(^t^yOff  'Apt<r- 
TOfiay^ov,  Ei/Cwpou,  'AXii,dp\ov, 

11.  At  Delphi. 

AovKtoy  Mn'pioj'  NtVwra  AlyiaXtivoy,  rvrttfirifiivoy  diro  r^r 
K(yi>'6twv  jjOttXiis  Ttt/.idii  liovXtVTiKu'iz  »■"<»'  dyoparofiiKoic,  Aov- 
Ktoc  Mdpioc  Nt'iruc  irar;)p,  KopivOioc,  Kal  'lovXla  AiyiaXt),  AtXAif, 
Toy  favrwc  vioy  ' Aw6XXtayt  nvditi*. 

12.  At  Delphi,  at  the  end  of  a  fragment  much  defaced,  but 
throughout  of  tlie  same  tenor,  except  that  in  the  plSce  of  rac 
olxlat  is  often  seen  roii  j(wpiov. 

'Iffotpc/rijc  rac  KoXXiyiMoc  oUlac,  vrariipac  irivrt,  ipa)(juir, 
cStXovQ  rpcic. 

Xfyocafiozt  rue  Mf cut-oc  Kal  AiwvaVa  oiKta^,  orarijpac  Svo,  ipav~ 
uay,  oSfXoy,  iifituoiXwy,  \aXKiovt  TiTopac 

'EXivaioc  rac  AtoryaKa  o'lKiut,  trrari'ipaQ  ceKa  cya. 

XacpoXac,  rdc  Oiiffia  tov  it>X(/a*;oc  oJc^ac,  crrari^pac  rpcic, 
Spax/idf. 
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13.  At  Dtlphi. 

'Ayaflj  rwxij.  Tt/3.  K\.  UoXvKpurttay  Jiavoiicdav  r/)^  Kfiarltrrrjv 
Kal  dp\ieptui>'  Tov  itoivov  tuv  'A\atuy,  T«/3.  KX.  FloXveparovc 
dpyitpiiaiQ  Kal'EK\aidp)(Ov  tia  liiov  rov  Koiyov  T*iiy 'A\ttnjir,  «raJ 
Ti/i,  K\.  A(oycvc/a£  a'p^uptictc  row  ico<»'Ov  ru*'  'Axaiuv  tivyaripa, 
TO  Koivov  rtHv  'Afi^ienj6vuy  icoi  to  Kaiy6y  tuv  'Aj^aiwv,  i^pcr^c 

Note  to  Chaptbr  XX.  p.  576. 
The  following  enumeration  of  the  hyaQ^jiara  which  Pau- 
saniaa  found  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  sacred  inelosurc 
of  Delphi  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  admirers  of  ancient 
art '.  At  the  entrance  of  the  temenus  of  Apollo  was  a  brazen 
bull  by  Theopropus  of  iEgtna,  dedicated  by  the  Corcynei  in 
consequence  of  a  successful  fishery  of  tunnies,  the  tenth  of 
the  profits  of  which  paid  the  expcnce  of  this  offering  and  of 
another  sent  to  Olympia.  Next  were  the  dedications  of  the 
Tegcatac,  after  having  beaten  and  taken  the  Laccdrcmonians, 
who  marched  against  them ',  consisting  of  statues  of  Apollo,  Vic- 
tory, Calisto,  Areas,  his  four  sons,  and  his  grandson  Ernsus,  son 
of  Triphylus.  The  artists  were  Pauaanias  of  Apollonia,  Daidalus  of 
Sicyon,  Antiphanes  of  Argos,  and  Samolasan  Arcadian.  Opposite 
to  these  works  were  some  offerings  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Athenians  (near  Ephcsus);  namely,  the  Dioscuri, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Diansi,  Lysandcr  crowned  by  Neptune,  Aba*  the 
/iajTif  of  Lysander,  and  Hermon  of  Megara,  his  pilot.  The  last 
was  made  by  Theocosmus  of  Megara,  the  others  by  Antiphanes  of 
Argos,  by  Pison  of  Calauria,  and  by  AthenoJonis  and  Daraias, 
both  of  Clitor.  Behind  these  statues  were  those  of  twenty-eight 
companions  of  Lysandcr  at  ^gospotami,  only  three  of  which  re- 
presented Lacediemonians,  the  remainder  being  the  figures  of 
citizens  of  the  allied  states  and  islands  ;  the  artists  were  Tisandrus, 
the  Sicyonians  Alypus  and  Canachus,  and  Patrocles  of  Crotona. 
Here  also  was  the  brazen  horse  called  Durins,  made  by  Anti- 
phanes of  Argos,  and  dedicated  by  ihe  Argives  for  the  doubtful 
affair  of  Thvrea.  Below  it  were  the  offerings  of  the  Athenians  from 
the  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  Marathon,  consisting  of  Minerva,  Apotlo, 


*  Pauian.  Phocic.  u.  9.  rt  ht<\. 
•Not  long  ■fter  the  <lci»»h  of  Ly- 
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hnns  at  the  end  of  ihe  Phocic  war,  and  ihen  a  dedication  of  th« 
Phocians,  consisting  of  Apollo,  and  Teliias  (he  prophet,  witli 
Rhoeus  and  Daiphanes,  who  commanded  the  Phocians  in  their 
second  victory  over  the  Thcssalians,  and  figures  of  th<'  local 
heroes  of  Phocis ;  all  these  were  the  works  of  Aristomedon  of 
ArgOfl,  (see  Phocic.  c.  1).  Next  occurred  a  Jupiter  in  brass,  and 
an  .^gina,  presented  by  the  PMiasii ;  an  Apollo  in  brass,  by 
the  people  of  Mantineia;  and  then  Apollo  and  Hercules  hold- 
ing the  tripod,  Latona  and  Diana  endeavouring  to  pacify 
Apollo,  and  Minerva  Hcrcxiles.  This  also  was  an  offering  of 
the  Phocians  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  The  Minerva 
and  Diana  were  the  work  of  Chionis  of  Corinth,  the  others  of 
Diyllus  and  Amyclasus  of  the  same  place.  Of  the  dedication  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Platfea,  consisting  of  a  golden  tripod 
upon  a  brazen  serpent,  the  latter  only  remained,  the  gold  having 
been  taken  away  by  the  Phocian  generals  in  the  Sacred  War.  Here 
was  an  offering  of  the  Tarentines,  from  a  tenth  of  the  spoilt  of 
the  Peucetii,  consisting  of  men  both  on  luprse  and  foot,  among 
whom  were  Opis,  king  of  the  lepyges,  lying  dead,  with  the  La- 
cedwmonian  heroes,  Taras  and  Phalnnthns,  standing  beside  the 
body,  and  a  dolphin  near  the  latter,  signifying  that  I'halanthus 
had  been  shipwrecked  and  saved  by  a  dolphin.  Certain  hatchets, 
detlicated  by  Periclytus,  had  reference  to  the  history  of  his  native 
island  Tenedus.  Here  was  also  a  statue  of  Apollo,  offered  by 
the  Greeks  after  their  victory  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  Near 
the  great  altar  was  a  brazen  wolf,  consecrated  by  the  Delphi,  then 
a  gilded  statue  of  Phryne  by  Praxiteles,  dedicated  by  Phryne 
herself;  then  two  statues  of  Apollo,  one  of  which  was  presented 
by  the  Epidaurii  of  Argolis  after  the  defeat  uf  the  Medes,  the 
other  by  the  Megarensea,  for  their  victory  over  the  Athenians 
near  Nistea:  an  ox,  which  the  Pl.itaeenses  offered  after  the  battle 
of  Plataea;  two  statues  of  Apollo,  one  of  which  was  dedicated 
by  the  people  of  Heracleia  in  Pontus,  the  other  by  the  Am- 
phictyones  from  tlie  fine  imposed  upon  the  Phocenses  for  having 
cultivated  the  sacred  land.  The  latter  was  35  cubits  high,  and 
was  surnamed  SitaJcas.  Next  were  the  offerings  of  the  iEto- 
lians  after  their  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  consisting  of  the  statues  of 
several  of  their  commanders  on  that  occasion,  together  with  those 
of  Diana  and  Minerva,  with  two  of  Apollo ;  and  a  dedication  of  the 
Pheraei  when  they  had  put  to  flight  the  Athenian  cavalry,  con- 
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dedication  of  Tisagoras,  was  much  admired  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  executing  works  of  statuary  in  that  metal.  Here  also 
were  a  lion  in  brass,  presented  by  the  Phodans  of  Elateia,  when, 
by  the  aid  of  Olympiodorus  of  Athens,  they  had  defended  their 
city  against  Cassandrus  king  of  Macedonia:  an  Apollo,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Massaliotse  for  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  :  a 
trophy  and  an  armed  female  representing  iEtolia,  sent  by  the 
^tolians  when  they  had  avenged  upon  the  Gauls  the  atrocities 
which  these  had  committed  upon  the  people  of  Gallium :  a  gilded 
statue  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  dedicated  by  himself,  and  that  of 
Scyllis,  a  celebrated  diver  of  Scione,  which,  together  with  the 
image  of  his  daughter  Cyane,  had  been  presented  by  the  Am- 
phictyones  because  Scyllis  and  Cyane  had  performed  good  ser- 
vice to  Greece  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  means  of  their  art. 
But  the  statue  of  Cyane  no  longer  remained,  having  been  carried 
away  by  Nero '.  Here  was  also  a  brazen  head,  sent  by  the 
Methymnsi,  in  imitation  of  one  made  of  olive-wood  which 
they  had  drawn  out  of  the  sea  in  their  fishing-nets,  and  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Pythia  to  worship  under  the  name  of 
Bacchus  Ke^XXv>'. 


>  It  would  seem  by  the  lilenre  of 
Pautaniu,  that  among  the  ttatuet 
carried  away  were  a  celebrated 
groupe  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and 
Pliny,  which  represented  Alexander 
hunting  a  lion,  and  Crateriu  coming 
to  his  assistance,  the  works  of  Lysip- 
pua  and  Leocrates,  and  dedicated  by 
Crateru*. — Plutarch,  in  Alexand.— 
PUn.  H.  N.  L  34,  c.  8 :  nor  does  ht 


notice  the  statue  of  twelve  cubits 
holding  the  prow  of  a  galley,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Greeks  for  their  naval 
victories  over  the  Persians,  or  the 
gilded  statue  of  Alexander  the  First 
of  Macedonia,  which  stood  near  it, 
(HerodoL  1.  8,  c.  122.) :  •"  these  bad 
probably  been  among  thoac  taken  by 
Nero. 
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